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Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  need  he  elsewhere  seek?) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep-versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained. 


CHAPTER   I 

A  QUAKER  AND  A  CORSAIR 

Comparisons  have  been  called  odious  ever  since  the  days  of 
John  Fortescue,  but  the  efficacy  of  contrast  is  even  older  than  the 
old  proverb  itself.  Among  the  many  biographies  of  the  year  the 
two  before  us,  although  arbitrarily  combined  into  a  chapter,  imme- 
diately gain  by  this  juxtaposition.  And  the  contrast  is  striking — 
Franklin,  who  died  at  eighty-four  after  a  varied  career  as  practical 
printer,  journalist,  and  diplomat;  Byron,  who  took  Europe  by 
storm,  a  poet  whose  romantic  life  was  soon  ended  by  a  romantic 
death ;  one  the  son  of  a  tallow  chandler,  the  other  a  member  of  a 
family  of  noblemen  conspicuous  for  their  passionate  temper,  their 
adventures,  and  their  unsocial  conduct;  Franklin,  whose  wisdom, 
shrewdness,  and  wit  had  left  their  marks  on  his  face,  Byron,  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  with  a  lameness  in  one  foot  which  added  a 
touch  of  pathos ;  Franklin,  a  great  public  benefactor,  who  organized 
the  police  and  the  militia  of  Philadelphia  as  well  as  companies  for 
extinguishing  fires,  who  established  the  first  public  library  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  academy  which  is  today  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Byron,  a  democrat  through  generosity,  an  aristocrat  at  heart, 
whose  plays  present  an  uncompromising  expression  of  individualism, 
a  most  thorough-going  negation  of  the  social  ideal  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  Franklin,  who  kept  a  notebook  with  a  list  of  the  virtues  to  be 
practiced  on  each  day  of  the  week;  Byron,  who  died  for  Greece 
after  living  for  himself. 

Writers  of  popular  biography  have  renounced  too  much  sobriety; 
today  the  approach  is  sprightly,  the  figure  must  be  humanized, 
vitalized,  at  all  costs.  The  method  of  Maurois  is  familiar  to  all 
readers,  and  though  his  biography  of  Byron  was  announced  as  being 
more  scholarly  than  his  other  volumes,  with  footnotes  to  prove  the 
point,  let  no  reader  hesitate  on  this  account;  the  footnotes  are  rele- 
gated to  the  back,  and  are  of  a  most  general  nature.  The  style  is 
light  and  easy,  with  lively  conversations  and  dramatized  episodes. 

Fay's  treatment  of  Franklin  is  highly  interpretative.  Although 
his  scholarship  is  not  always  above  reproach,  especially  in  his 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  colonies,  he  has  painted  a  many-sided 
Franklin.    In    doing   so,   he,   too,   has    resorted   to   the    present-day 
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method  of  biography — a  method  long  since  made  familiar  by  its 
popularity.  Narrative  style  is  used,  rapid  and  smooth  and  trenchant. 
Dates  in  impressive  array  are  given  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
Pact  and  conjecture,  correspondence  and  conversations,  are  adapted 
with  practiced  skill.  The  subject  of  the  modern  biography  must  be 
made  human  before  anything  else. 

This  departure  from  the  desiccated,  jejune  style  formerly  con- 
sidered the  only  one  proper  for  biography  must  in  a  large  measure 
account  for  the  recent  popularity  of  the  type.  Maurois  offers  an 
additional  explanation:  "What  men  seek  in  biography  is  almost 
always  the  image  of  their  own  destiny.  A  biography  is  the  story  of 
a  superior  man.  A  superior  man  still  remains  a  man,  so  that  we  find 
in  him  something  of  ourselves ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  often 
suggests  to  us  a  solution  of  our  problems  which  is  more  heroic  and 
more  noble  than  any  which  we  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
conceive.  By  force  of  imitation  he  lifts  us  above  ourselves." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    An  Eighteenth  Century  Radical 
Special  Reference: 

Fay,   Bernard,  Franklin. 

a.  "Poor  Richard,"  the  printer  and  the  author. 

b.  Franklin's  diplomatic  career  in  England  and  France, 
r.  Franklin   at   Passy. 

d.  The  versatility  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  interests  and 

accomplishments. 

e.  Examples  of  his  shrewd  cleverness. 

/.  Comment:  "Like  a  good  Bostonian,  he  [Franklin]   gave  moral 
lectures  to  others  to  cure  himself." 

Additional  References : 

Ford,  Paul  L.,  The  Many-Sided  Franklin. 

Lovett,  R.  M.,  "Franklin  and  the  New  Age,"  New  Republic,  Dec.  25, 

1929. 
Nevins,  Allan,  "One  of  the  Immortals,"  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, Dec.  7,  1929. 
Smythe,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  ed.,  The  Amazing  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.    "The  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  Realms  of  Rhyme" 

Special  Reference: 

Maurois,  Andre,  Byron. 

a.  Byron's  adolescent  years. 
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b.  The  young  Lord  Byron. 

c.  The  social  lion  and  his  conquests. 

d.  Marriage,  divorce,  exile. 

e.  Missolonghi. 

/.  Glance  through  a  volume  of  Byron's  poems  and  select  some 
passages  to  be  read  aloud — perhaps  from  Childe  Harold 
or  Don  Juan. 

Additional  References : 

Adams,  J.  T,  "New  Modes  in  Biography,"  Current  History,  Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  "Biography  and  the  Human  Heart,"  Century, 
April,   1930. 

Chew,  Samuel  C,  Byron  in  England. 

Colton,  Arthur,  "Modern  Biography,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Jan.   18,   1930. 

Johnston,  G.  A.,  "New  Biography:  Ludwig,  Maurois,  and  Strachey," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1929. 

MacCarthy,  D.,  "Byron:  Man  and  Poet,"  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, March  22,  1930. 

Maurois,  Andre,  Aspects  of  Biography. 

"On  Reading  Biographies,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  Nov.  2, 
1929. 


CHAPTER   II 


O  PIONEERS! 


The  American  frontier  has  for  some  years  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  students  of  our  history  and  literature.  Substantial  works, 
such  as  those  by  Professors  Paxson,  Rusk,  and  Turner,  have  shown 
that  the  frontier  as  a  subject  for  research  and  philosophizing  bulks 
large  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  America. 

With  the  gradual  extension  and  final  disappearance  of  the 
frontier,  with  the  fading  away  of  the  generation  who  followed  the 
mottoes  of  Westward  Ho  and  plus  ultra,  the  time  has  come  when 
fictionists  turn  to  the  shifting  scene  of  native  expansion  as  a  locale 
that  will  repay  the  exercise  of  real  talents.  Historical  and  semi- 
historical  fiction  is,  of  course,  an  old  genre,  but  the  three  excellent 
novels  before  us  are  historical  in  only  the  slightest  sense.  Actual 
localities,  authentic  customs,  true  events  are  used,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer,  of  the  way-breaker,  is  what  these  skillful  novelists 
have  attempted  to  perpetuate.  America  on  the  move,  the  Big  Push, 
the  continuous  struggle  against  alien  man  and  beast,  and  withal 
the  effort  to  preserve  contact  with  the  older  and  gentler  life  left 
behind,  are  the  proper  subjects  for  the  imaginative  resurrection  of 
a  previous  phase  in  a  unique  civilization.  Fighting  against  odds, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  most  interest  are  those  who  preserve 
throughout  traces  of  individuality  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Whether  or  no  there  is  such  a  thing  as  American  art,  the  fact 
remains  that  events  and  characters  peculiar  to  the  American  con- 
tinent and  to  the  history  of  these  United  States  can  in  the  hands  of 
masters  prove  most  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  twentieth-century 
reader.  The  West  was  constantly  shifting  and  is  now  gone;  before 
many  more  decades  die,  the  memory  of  living  man  will  be  unable 
to  recall  the  days  and  figures  of  the  very  last  border.  We  may 
be  grateful  for  the  attention  this  subject  receives  now,  and  doubly 
thankful  that  such  a  theme,  so  easily  manhandled  by  specialists 
in  sensationalism  and  dealers  in  cheapness,  has  attracted  simul- 
taneously craftsmen  who  possess  not  only  technique,  powers  of 
acute  characterization,  and  a  mastery  of  language,  but  also  a 
subtle  penetration  into  the  ways  of  the  human  spirit.  The  meaning 
of  the  frontier  will  perhaps  become  more  and  more  elusive  but  it 
has  been  caught  from  time  to  time — in  fact,  thrice  in  this  very  year. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.   Kentuck' 

Special  Reference : 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  The  Great  Meadow. 

a.  Analysis  of  Diony. 

b.  The  pattern  of  the  plot. 

c.  The  beautiful  prose  of  Miss  Roberts. 

A dditional  Reference : 

Compare  with  The  Time  of  Man  as  another  work  from  the  same  pen. 

2.  Tennessee 
Special  Reference : 

Boyd,  James,  Long  Hunt. 

a.  The  character  of  Murfree. 

b.  The  spirit  of  the  hunter  and  the  trader. 

c.  Examples  of  good  description  and  striking  moments. 

d.  The  relation  of  the  white  man  to  the  red. 

Additional  Reference: 

Mr.  Boyd's  achievement  here  may  be  compared  with  that  in  Drums 
and  in  Marching   On. 

3.  Oklahoma 

Special  Reference : 

Ferber,  Edna,  Cimarron. 

a.  Obvious  similarities  to  Show  Boat:  leading  characters,  vivid- 

ness of  setting,  clash  of  ideals,  etc. 

b.  Instances  of  dramatic  scenes. 

c.  Try  to  decide  whether  the  sentiment  is  ever  overdone  or  the 

style   careless. 

Additional  Reference: 

Students  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  frontier  may  go  to  the  essay 
by  Jay  B.  Hubbell  in  Foerster's  The  Reinterpretation  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  which  contains  also  a  bibliography. 


CHAPTER  III 

APPOMATTOX  AND  AFTER 

I 

Now  that  Civil  War  statues  are  being  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  World  War  memorials,  our  attitude  toward  the  Lost  Cause  has 
broadened  in  perspective.  Old  heroes  are  still  nearest  and  dearest 
to  our  hearts,  but  we  are  able  to  see  the  familiar  figures  in  a  new 
light. 

Biographies  of  Lee  are  numerous  and  they  will  doubtless  in- 
crease as  the  years  go  by.  His  power  over  the  imagination  is  one 
that  can  never  fade  but  must  grow  even  brighter  and  more  glorious 
as  time  gives  him  such  mysterious  lustre  as  was  King  Arthur's  of 
old. 

James  C.  Young  has  in  Marse  Robert  combined  a  great  deal  of 
the  old  method  of  biography  with  something  of  the  new.  His  sub- 
ject is  still  the  complete  hero  in  his  eyes;  he  has  no  desire  to 
shatter  the  idol.  It  is  in  his  vitalized  presentation  that  Mr.  Young 
borrows  from  the  school  of  which  Maurois  is  the  example  par 
excellence.  There  are  details  of  thought  and  action  made  vivid  by 
reconstructed  conversation ;  there  are  reactions  and  opinions  mould- 
ed into  lively  episodes.  All  of  this  helps  to  bring  a  person  of  flesh 
and  blood  to  the  printed  page.  In  the  end,  however,  Lee  eludes 
both  author  and  reader,  and  remains  kindly,  but  aloof,  the  good 
gray  Knight  of  the  Confederacy. 

II 

In  The  Tragic  Era  Claude  Bowers  has  set  himself  a  different 
sort  of  task.  "Andrew  Johnson,  who  fought  the  bravest  battle  for 
constitutional  liberty  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions 
ever  waged  by  an  Executive,  until  recently  was  left  in  the  pillory 
to  which  unscrupulous  gamblers  for  power  consigned  him."  Mr. 
Bowers  has  for  his  avowed  purpose  the  revaluation  of  Johnson  and 
the  period  of  Reconstruction.  He  aims  to  reveal  the  panorama  of 
the  past,  and  he  promises  that  some  statesmen  will  not  come  off 
any  too  well  in  his  reinterpretation  of  the  period.  But  Mr.  Bowers 
as  an  apologist  for  Johnson  has  been  so  carried  away  with  his 
subject  that  as  an  historian  he  is  deemed  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
to  lack  "temperance,  objectivity,  serene  analysis." 
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"If  Hilaire  Belloc  is  right  in  his  opinion,  that  'readable  history- 
is  melodrama/  the  true  story  of  the  twelve  tragic  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Lincoln  should  be  entertaining."  Mr.  Bowers  has  cer- 
tainly made  them  so.  He  sweeps  on  from  portraits  of  leading  figures 
to  political  events  and  social  customs,  and  weaves  the  different 
strands  into  a  tapestry  of  broad  scope  and  microscopic  detail.  He 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  with  finesse. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Knight  of  the  Lost  Cause 

Special  Reference : 

Young,  James  C,  Marse  Robert. 

a.  Lee's  inheritance  of  glory. 

b.  The  ante-bellum  Lee. 

c.  Read  some  of  the  letters  which  show  Lee's  affection  for  his 

family. 

d.  Select  instances  where  Lee's  very  gentleness  may  have  helped 

to   weaken   the   Cause. 

e.  The  author's  conception  of  Lee. 
/.  Criticize  the  style  of  writing. 

Additional  Reference : 

This  study  of  Lee  may  be  compared  with  that  in  any  other  biography 
that  is  available. 

2.  The  Years  of  Reconstruction 

Special  Reference: 

Bowers,  Claude  G.,  The  Tragic  Era. 

a.  A  portrait  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

b.  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

c.  Riots   and   revolution. 

d.  The  great  American  farce. 

c.  Carpet-baggers  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

/.  The  last  straw. 

g.  Social  life  in  Washington. 

Additional  References: 

Above  have  been  listed  some  of  the  more  important  topics  for  discus- 
sion. If  it  seems  desirable,  others  may  be  added  or  substituted, 
as  the  book  offers  a  vast  range  of  material. 
Mr.   Bowers   has   included   an   extensive   bibliography   of  sources   and 
additional  references.  A  recent  book  is  the  following: 
Warmoth,  H.  C,  War,  Politics  and  Reconstruction. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FORM  IN  FICTION 


After  Realism  and  her  step-brother  Naturalism  had  led  Fiction 
into  the  Slough  of  Despond  called  Truth,  it  became  necessary  and 
fitting  that  the  art  of  story-telling  in  prose  receive  a  helping  hand. 
Excessiveness  of  detail,  would-be  verisimilitude,  vulgarity,  "streams 
of  consciousness"  (mostly  muddy),  triviality — these  seemed  to  be 
the  ideals  that  actuated  crews  of  novelists  to  write  heavy  or  frivo- 
lous works  purporting  to  reflect  the  "real"  or  "natural"  side  of 
life.  Aided  by  impressionists  whose  impressions  could  not  impress, 
whose  ideas  were  individual  and  original  because  few  would  wisely 
dispute  their  possession,  the  naturalistic  wreckers  of  form  in  litera- 
ture had  their  innings,  a  period  much  too  long  and  turbulent  for 
the  results  obtained. 

Partly  as  reaction,  partly  as  a  natural  evolution,  there  has  arisen 
a  type  of  fiction  called  the  novella  that  serves  to  swing  the  balance 
in  favor  of  form,  attainment  of  a  definite  goal,  tracing  of  a  definite 
pattern.  This  type  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  short  story  in  that 
it  is  usually  brief  (in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  older 
novel)  ;  it  strives  for  a  unity  that  will  compass  a  single  phase  of 
life  and  not  its  entirety;  it  seeks  a  harmony  of  tone  and  economy 
of  detail.  The  novella  is  thus  a  half-way  house  between  the  sprawl- 
ing novel  and  the  compact  short  story.  Henry  James,  Mrs.  Wharton, 
Swinnerton,  Zona  Gale  have  contributed  noteworthy  items  to  this 
special  and  intense  genre.  The  formal  nature  of  the  type  is  readily 
seen  in  its  limitation  of  the  number  of  characters  and  scenes  and 
even  of  the  elapsed  time.  The  modern  artist  "tells  one  story  and 
one  only  because  he  wants  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  something,  not 
because  of  any  fancied  ideal  of  artistic  symmetry;  he  takes  a  short 
and  continuous  stretch  of  time  because  he  wants  to  preserve 
unbroken  the  chain  of  causality  in  his  action,  not  because  he  thinks 
the  flight  of  time  in  the  work  of  art  should  match  the  flight  of  time 
in  real  events;  he  keeps  his  scene  narrowed  and  single  because  he 
wants  to  correlate  man  causally  with  his  environment,  not  because 
he  considers  a  change  of  scene  inherently  inartistic." 

The  isles  of  Greece,  where  form  in  poetry  and  drama  received 
its    best    acknowledgment,    become    the    scene    and    inspiration    in 
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Thornton  Wilder's  latest  book.  It  is  not  unfitting  that  a  modern 
novel  with  considerable  striving  for  purity  of  style  and  mastery 
over  form  should  look  toward  the  ancient  world. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Isles  of  Greece 
Special  Reference: 

Wilder,  Thornton,   The    Woman  of  Andros. 

a.  Analyze    carefully    the    personalities    of    Chrysis,    Pamphilus, 

Glycerium. 

b.  Attempt  some  description  of  Wilder's  prose  style. 

r.  Examine  the  clash  (if  any)  of  Christian  and  heathen  philoso- 
phies; observe  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  and 
the  humanitarianism  of  Chrysis. 

Additional  References: 

An  interesting  study  might  be  made  by  contrasting  the  novel  with  a 

good   translation  of  Terence's  play,  the  Andria. 
The    observant    reader    will    remark    some    difference    between    The 

Woman  of  Andros  and  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  particularly 

as   concerns  the  type  of  plot   and  the  decreasing  preciosity  of 

style. 

2.    Mrs.  Wharton  Conforms 

Special  Reference: 

Wharton,    Edith,    Ethan   Frome. 

a.  The  use  of  the  inset  method. 

b.  The  power  of  the  tragedy. 

c.  The  nature  of  the  setting. 

3.    A  London  Novella 

Special  Reference: 

Swinnerton,  Frank,  Nocturne. 

a.  The  five  characters  and  their  interrelations. 

b.  The  telescoping  of  time. 

c.  The  adaptation  of  style  to  subject. 

Additional  References : 

Other  instances  of  the  novella  may  be  found  in  The  Spoils  of  Poynton, 
by  Henry  James,  and  Miss  Lulu  Rett  and  Faint  Perfume,  b> 
Zona   Gale. 


CHAPTER  V 

THIS  MODERN  WORLD 

The  finest  sign  of  health  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  civilization  is  self-criticism.  When  men  begin  to  question 
themselves,  their  policies  and  beliefs,  their  customs  and  habits, 
they  are  in  less  danger  of  falling  into  self-satisfied  ruts  and  com- 
mitting what  may  prove  to  be  grievous  errors.  The  liberal  spirit 
presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  query,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  present  day  has  its  question  marks.  Intelligent  research,  com- 
bined with  open-mindedness  and  thorough  honesty,  will  usually  put 
us  far  on  the  road  toward  clearing  up  the  manifold  problems  that 
confront  this  modern  world. 

Liberty,  a  most  ticklish  topic  on  account  of  the  frequent  and 
diversified  uses  and  abuses  for  which  the  word  acts  as  a  shibboleth, 
has  always  been  of  consequence  as  a  political  and  social  and  indi- 
vidual issue.  But  what  is  liberty?  How  can  it  be  applied?  What  are 
its  purposes  and  functions?  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  term  to  conjure  with, 
to  win  votes  with;  but  as  concepts  change  and  new  adjustments 
become  suitable,  it  is  advisable  that  we  halt  for  a  new  appraisal  of 
most  of  our  time-worn,  thin-rubbed  ideas  and  ideals  and  see  what 
they  do  or  can  mean. 

A  plea  for  individuality  at  this  date  is  highly  apposite.  The 
most  careless  observer  sees  that  a  twentieth  century  tendency, 
especially  in  this  country,  is  in  favor  of  the  mass  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual. King  Mob  rules  mightily  and  is  apparently  in  excellent 
health.  A  protesting  voice  is  then  very  welcome. 

The  claims  of  science  in  what  it  can  do  and  will  do  for  mankind 
are  to  be  heard  as  the  opponents  of  the  scientific  age  have  voiced 
their  criticisms.  Obviously  "there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question";  the  sooner  and  the  better  it  is  said,  the  clearer  will 
be  the  general  atmosphere.  The  leaders  of  our  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion have  a  viewpoint  of  their  own  which  is  worth  a  hearing;  now 
that  machines  are  with  us  for  good,  the  men  behind  them  must  help 
in  their  interpretation. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

I.    Enlightening  the  World 

Special  Reference : 

Martin,  Everett  Dean,  Liberty. 

a.  A  working  definition  of  Martin's  idea  of  liberty. 

b.  The  history  of  liberty  through  the  ages. 

c.  The   thoughtful   conception   of  what   liberty  may   do   for   the 

present-day  world. 

Additional  Reference : 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem,  Tolerance. 

2.    Majority  Rule 

Special  Reference: 

Notch,  Frank  K.,  King  Mob. 

a.  The  effect  of  mob  rule  on  literature,  on  daily  life. 

/;.  The  underlying  principle,  or  philosophy,  of  the  mob. 

3.    The  Machine  Speaks 
Special  Reference: 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  editor,   Toward  Civilization. 

a.  General    considerations:    see    Beard's    Introduction    and    Sum- 

mary. 

b.  The   influence   of   the   engineering  age  on   life   in   its   various 

aspects;  briefly  summarize  each  essay  in  the  symposium. 

Additional  References: 

The   symposium,   also   edited   by    Beard,    Whither   Mankind,   to   which 

Toward  Civilization   is  an  answer,  should  be  examined;  note  its 

well-known  contributors  and  study  at  least  the  Introduction  and 

the  Epilogue. 
Bent,  Silas,  Machine  Made  Man. 
Chesterton,  G.   K.,  "Some   Heresies  on   Our   Mass   Production,"  New 

York  Times  Magazine,  August  3,  1930. 


CHAPTER  VI 


RUSSIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  realistic  novel  which  dominated  Russian  literature  for  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  of  imaginative  writing  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
language.  It  is  Russia's  principal  contribution  to  European  litera- 
ture. There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which  literary  activity 
has  been  so  closely  allied  with  the  growing  self-consciousness  of 
the  common  people.  Novels  and  plays  alike  reveal  the  tempestuous 
background  of  struggle,  emancipation,  reconstruction.  Russian  crit- 
ics have  objected  to  the  fact  that  "western  histories  of  Russian 
literature  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  their  readers,  to  begin  with, 
that  Russian  literature  is  different  from  every  other  literature  in  the 
world  in  that  it  is  more  closely  linked  with  politics  and  social  his- 
tory." It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  roots  of  their  literature 
reach  far  into  the  abysm  of  the  past,  and  tap  the  dark  impenetrable 
Unknown  of  old  Russia. 

Maxim  Gorki  is  today  the  most  popular  literary  figure  of  his 
country.  A  follower  of  Marxism,  a  friend  of  the  Bolsheviks,  he  is 
a  lifter  of  taboos,  a  destroyer  of  prohibitions,  a  realist  who  "revels 
in  bright  colors  and  'through  beauty  arrives  at  truth.'  "  Bystander 
is  the  first  of  a  three-volume  novel  which  is  to  cover  a  period  of 
forty  years — from  the  assassination  of  Emperor  Alexander  II  in 
1881  to  the  Bolshevist  revolution  and  the  triumph  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

The  author  of  many  short  stories  and  several  plays,  Anton 
Chekhov  is  one  of  the  Russians  most  widely  read  and  appreciated 
in  both  England  and  America.  "No  writer  excels  him  in  conveying 
the  mutual  unsurpassable  isolation  of  human  beings  and  the  im- 
possibility of  understanding  each  other."  Written  in  a  minor  key, 
the  mood  of  which  is  hopeless  depression,  "his  plays  are  great  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  character,  the  clarity  of 
his  vision,  the  range  of  his  sympathies."  The  Cherry  Orchard  and 
The  Three  Sisters  have  become  familiar  to  the  New  York  audience; 
Uncle  Vanya  and  The  Sea  Gull  were  produced  during  the  last 
season.  That  Worthless  Fellow  Platonov,  a  hitherto  untranslated 
and  unpublished  play,  has  merit  as  well  as  interest.  Written 
in  1880,  when  Chekhov  was  a  twenty-year-old  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  the  play  was  found  among  his  papers  in  1923. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Saga  of  Clim  Samghin 
Special  Reference : 

Gorki,  Maxim,  Bystander. 

a.  The  time  and  the  setting  of  the  story. 

b.  The  formation  of  Clim's  character. 

c.  The  author's  philosophy;  his  realism. 

d.  Gorki's  use  of  abstract   discussion. 

e.  Does  the  novel  have  structural  unity? 

/.  Justify  or  refute  this  criticism  of  the  book:  "It  has  the  same 
splendid  scope,  the  same  richness  and  variety  of  charac- 
ters, the  same  honesty  and  directness,  the  same  bulk  and 
yet  the  same  clarity  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  master- 
pieces of  Russian  fiction." 

Additional  References : 

Lee,  R.,  "Maxim  Gorki  Emerges,"   World's   Work,  Nov.,  1929. 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,  Essays  on  Russian  Novelists. 

2.    A  Reluctant  Don  Juan 

Special  Reference : 

Chekhov,  Anton,   That   Worthless  Fellow  Platonov. 

a.  Summarize  the  story  of  the  play. 

b.  How  do  the  bracketed  portions  function? 

c.  Is  the  dialogue  direct,  human,  revealing? 

d.  Do  you  find  the  effect  of  the  play  tragic  or  comic? 

e.  Wherein  lie  the  structural  weaknesses  of  the  play? 
/.  Wherein  lies  its  strength? 

Additional  References : 

Wiener,  Leo,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Russia. 

"Tchekov  comes  to  his  own,"  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  June,  1930. 

A  more  accurate  idea  of  Chekhov  as  dramatist  may  be  obtained  from 
reading  one  of  his  finished  and  more  mature  plays  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 


CHAPTER    VII 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

I 

In  Berkeley  Square  John  Balderston  handles  time  and  space 
with  the  free  familiarity  of  the  modern.  The  result  is  fantastic, 
and  yet  so  convincing,  so  ineluctable  is  the  stress  of  emotion  that 
the  reader  is  persuaded  to  a  sympathetic  response.  It  requires  no 
small  amount  of  skill  to  build  a  moving  and  poignant  drama  out 
of  an  adventure  in  time.  The  play  is  indubitably  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  like  other  plays  it  was  written  to  be  acted  and  not  to 
be  read.  Because  of  this  it  loses  some  of  its  reality ;  even  so,  it 
remains  a  refreshing  piece  of  imagination  that  deepens  into  tragedy. 

II 

It  is  no  longer  the  vogue,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare, for  dramatists  to  seek  their  characters  and  plots  on  foreign 
soil.  The  locale  is  seldom  Verona,  or  Venice,  or  Padua;  a  man 
writes  for  the  most  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  their  natural  set- 
ting. Main  Street  appears  behind  the  footlights  as  well  as  on  the 
bookshelf,  and  happenings  of  the  moment  sometimes  attain  a  longer 
life  as  they  become  subjects  for  the  dramatist.  For  instance,  the 
scene  of  a  recent  play  was  laid  on  an  ocean  liner,  and  the  action, 
reminiscent  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  took  place  between  the  time 
when  the  ship  struck  an  iceberg  and  when  it  sank.  Several  plays 
have  been  based  on  submarine  accidents. 

Prison  riots  have  been  headlined  across  the  morning  papers  at 
intervals  during  the  last  year,  and  have  been  seized  upon  by  the 
playwright  as  new  grist  for  the  dramatic  mill.  A  short  sketch  written 
by  a  condemned  man  has  been  adapted  into  The  Last  Mile.  Martin 
Flavin,  in  the  play  under  consideration,  presents  a  "harrowing  in- 
dictment of  codes,  both  legal  and  criminal."  The  motion  pictures 
have  been  quick  to  capitalize  on  this  recent  development:  the  Big 
House  is  simply  another  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  The  Criminal  Code  without  thinking  of 
Justice  and  of  Escape,  both  of  them  by  John  Galsworthy.  The 
central  character  in  both  Escape  and  The  Criminal  Code  becomes  a 
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murderer  through  accident.  Mr.  Galsworthy  uses  the  escaped  crimi- 
nal as  a  means  of  showing  up  the  contrasting  morality  and  justice 
of  various  social  types ;  Mr.  Flavin  is  concerned  with  the  conflicting 
currents  within  the  prison  walls. 

Ill 

The  modern  dramatist  may  at  his  own  discretion  show  us  the 
intimacies  and  intricacies  of  a  family  living-room.  The  comedy 
of  manners  has  changed  since  the  Restoration  period;  it  has  lost 
the  looseness  of  its  morals,  some  of  the  conventional  figures  have 
dropped  out,  fashions  in  conversation  have  altered.  Today  we  are 
accustomed  to  a  mild  social  comedy  in  which  some  sort  of  domestic 
problem  is  presented.  The  action  is  of  little  moment,  the  characters 
are  people  we  might  see  any  day,  the  dialogue  is  as  sprightly  as 
the  playwright  is  capable  of.  Oscar  Wilde  established  a  precedent 
of  wit  for  drama  of  this  type;  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  followed  his 
lead;  in  a  lesser  degree,  A.  A.  Milne  and  Philip  Barry  are  contem- 
porary writers  of  the  modern  comedy  of  manners. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Today  or  Yesterday 
Special  Reference : 

Balderston,  John   L.,  Berkeley   Square. 

a.  Time:  1784  and  1928. 

b.  Setting,  characters,  plot. 

c.  Is  the  play  convincing  in  its  emotions? 

d.  What  of  the  final  scenes  in  1784  and  1928? 

e.  Read  aloud  any  scene  which  appeals  to  you  as  heing  especially 

effective. 

Additional  References: 

For  other  plays  with  a  touch  of  fantasy  read: 
Barrie,  J.   M.,  Dear  Brutus. 

Mary    Rose. 

Dunsany,  //. 

2.  An  Eye  for  an  Eye 
Special  Reference : 

Flavin,   Martin,   The  Criminal  Code. 

a.  (me  a  summary  of  the  play. 

b.  Characterize  Brady,  MacManus,  Gleason,  Galloway. 
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c.  Is   there   any  development   in   the   characterization   of   Robert 

Graham? 

d.  "Brush  a  nettle  with  your  hand — it  stings  like  hell!  Grip  it 

firmly — you  can  pull  it  up !  A  prison  is  like  that." 

e.  "It's  just  the  way  things  break  sometimes." 

/.  Select  a  scene  to  be  read  aloud,  perhaps  The  Mess  Hall,  Act 
I,  Scene  3. 

Additional  References : 

Galsworthy,  John,  Escape. 

Ju  stice. 

Lane,  \V.  O.,  "Prisons  at  the  Breaking  Point,"  Survey,  Sept.  1,  1929. 
MacKaye,  M.,  "Revolt  in  our  Prisons,"  Outlook,  Oct.  30,  1929. 
Osborne,  T.  M.,  Society  and  Prisons. 

Within  Prison   Walls. 

If  you   are   interested   in   the   work   of   Martin   Flavin,   compare   this 
with  his  Children  of  the  Moon. 

3.    "Woman's  at  Best  a  Contradiction  Still" 

Special  Reference: 

Ervine,  St.  John,  The  First  Mrs.  Fraser. 

a.  What,  in  brief,  is  the  dramatic  situation? 
/;.  Characterize  Janet,  James,  Elsie. 

c.  Does  the  success  of  the  play  lie  in  its  action  or  its  conversa- 

tion? 

d.  Read  aloud  several  passages. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


AMERICAN  GLORY 


When  some  thinker  not  in  the  direct  service  of  Mammon  sends 
forth  a  feeble  or  forceful  arraignment  of  modern  Business  and  its 
ever-increasing  place  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  the  facile 
rejoinder  is,  "Business  is  necessary  to  life;  you  are  unsympathetic 
with  a  phase  of  life  that  is  necessary;  Business  has  its  place."  The 
point  as  to  lack  of  sympathy  may  be  true  enough,  but  the  objection 
shows  that  most  common  of  errors — the  confusion  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  point  as  to  the  necessity  and  legitimate  status  of  Busi- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding:  the  critic  of  our  present 
scheme  of  things  will  readily  and  sensibly  admit  that  Business  must 
exist,  must  occupy  a  position,  but  he  will  just  as  readily  and  sensibly 
reply  that  Business  should  have  its  place  and  that  only,  should  hold 
its  corner  and  not  invade  that  of  every  other  activity.  This  tendency 
to  monopolize  the  attention  of  men,  to  control  too  powerfully  the 
arts  (the  fine  arts  and  the  social),  even  to  mould  the  character  of  a 
culture  for  which  it  ideally  exists  merely  as  a  means,  becomes  with 
each  passing  phase  of  American  life  more  and  more  a  threat  and  a 
menace.  The  right  to  live  one's  own  life,  thus  obtaining  a  fair  view  of 
pleasant  fields  and  gentle  folk,  is  one  too  easily  denied  in  the  hurly- 
burly  scramble  for  place,  for  things,  for  glory.  Can  the  panaceas 
of  democracy  and  education  and  the  increasing  body  of  admonition 
and  prohibition  and  the  scientific  progress  of  production  have  any 
actual  value  if  we  lose  that  which  we  consider  the  summum  bonum? 
If  the  art  of  living  flies  out  the  window  when  commercialism  comes 
in  the  door,  is  it  fair  to  charge  the  critics  with  being  alarmists  and 
impractical  visionaries?  Is  there  not  something  essentially  askew  in 
our  national  viewpoint  when  the  means  will  swallow  the  end,  when 
the  flesh  will  consume  the  spirit? 

II 

The  most  important  current  movement,  from  both  the  destruc- 
tive and  constructive  viewpoints  (if  one  may  divorce  the  two),  is 
that  called  humanism.  What  ultimate  effect  it  will  have  on  twentieth 
century  life  and  literature  none  other  than  a  prophet  may  say;  the 
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movement  now  is  in  a  state  of  definition,  of  controversy,  of  align- 
ment. The  leaders  do  not  agree  in  every  detail,  but  their  opponents 
are  guilty  of  still  less  unanimity.  Adverse  criticisms  have  been 
showered  by  journalists  and  pedagogues,  often  revealing  a  bias  and 
animus  that  do  no  credit  to  men  who  would  have  intellectual 
honesty  and  scholarly  integrity.  Nothing  less  than  equity  may  be 
accorded  sincere  and  able  critics  who  propose  fresh  valuations ; 
no  one  who  lays  claim  to  being  informed  can  refuse  an  effort  at 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  movement  as  prominent  in  the 
modern  temper  as  that  of  humanism. 

Strongly  reacting  against  the  creeds  and  practices  of  realism, 
naturalism,  romanticism,  determinism,  scepticism,  and  rationalism, 
humanism  stresses  a  return  to  order  and  measure  and  sanity.  The 
past,  particularly  the  Hellenic,  is  considered  of  great  value,  not 
through  the  virtue  of  tradition  as  such  but  because  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ancients.  Form,  not  formalism,  is  esteemed  for  what 
virtues  it  may  bring  to  literature.  Completeness,  proportion,  re- 
straint, control,  normality,  responsibility  are  all  terms  in  the  doc- 
trine that  demand  thoughtful  attention.  The  relationships  between 
humanism  and  religion,  art,  literature,  science,  humanitarianism, 
criticism,  and  education  are  the  natural  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
the  light  of  the  humanistic  ideals.  This  humanism  has  been  called 
"new";  its  connection  with  that  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Classic 
world  is  still  another  topic  of  considerable  interest  and  much  debate. 
Humanism,  as  mode  of  thought  or  as  literary  credo,  can  offer  excel- 
lent stimulation  to  those  mentally  alert  people  who  dare  put  ques- 
tions and  seek  solutions. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Business  in  the  Balance 
Special  Reference: 

Adams,  James  Truslow,  Our  Business  Civilization. 

a.  The  relation  of  Business  to  contemporary  culture. 

b.  The  effect  of  current  tendencies  on  ethics  and  politics. 

c.  "Being"  versus  "doing." 

d.  America  as  a  contrast  to  Europe  in  the  assessment  of  final 

values. 

e.  The  Art  of  Living.  Adams'  last  essay  may  be  minutely  studied 

and  liberally  quoted  with  great  benefit. 
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2.    The  Sortie  of  the  Humanists 

Special  Reference: 

Foerster,  Norman,  editor,  Humanism  and  America. 

a.  Mould    some    definitions    from    Foerster    and    the    essay    by 

Babbitt. 

b.  Relate  the  humanistic  attitude  toward  modern  American  fic- 

tion, poetry,  arts. 

c.  Determine  the  general  humanistic  ideal. 

Additional  References: 

An  excellent  statement  of  humanism  is  the  Conclusion  to  Foerster's 
American  Criticism.  Remember  that  there  is  a  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  Humanism  and  America. 

Various  pertinent  articles  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Bookman,  Sewanee  Review,  Hound  and  Horn. 

The  answer  to  the  present  volume  is  The  Critique  of  Humanism,  edited 
by  C.  Hartley  Grattan.  Each  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sym- 
posium and  must  be  judged  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WOMAN  AND  WOMEN 

"There  is  no  theam  more  plcntifull  to  scan 
Than  is  the  glorious  goodly  frame  of  man." 

So  said  Du  Bartas  some  four  hundred  years  ago.  No  doubt  he 
meant  mankind  in  general,  but  mankind  in  those  days  was  made 
up  strictly  of  the  masculine  gender.  In  English  literature  alone, 
to  exclude  the  consideration  of  any  other  field,  woman's  role  was 
negligible.  A  queen  sat  on  the  throne,  but  there  was  no  counterpart 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  field  of  letters.  Of  course,  woman  served  as  the 
inspiration  for  innumerable  lines  "To  Phyllis,"  or  "To  Chloe,"  or 
"To  my  Mistress's  Eye-brow."  Occasionally,  like  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  she  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  work 
as  important  as  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Even  less  frequently  she  wrote 
something  herself,  but  it  was  generally  an  obscure  ode  on  the  death 
of  a  pet  lap  dog.  There  was  only  one  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and 
she  was  not  English. 

All  this  has  changed,  but  not  in  a  day.  Alexander  Pope  wrote 
that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  Perhaps  for  his  genera- 
tion this  presupposed  the  inclusion  of  a  feminine  element.  In  litera- 
ture women  were  becoming  a  little  more  conspicuous  with  the  work 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  later  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Sarah  Fielding,  Fanny  Burney,  and  Anne  Radcliffe  wrote 
several  of  the  important  minor  novels.  The  work  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Godwin  and  Jane  Austen  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  later  on  novelists  and  poets  appeared  in 
greater  numbers:  the  Bronte  sisters,  Elizabeth  Gaskcll,  George 
Eliot,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  Christina  Rossetti.  Now 
that  the  twentieth  century  has  brought  equal  legal  rights,  women 
writers  are  becoming  more  prominent  in  all  fields  of  literature. 

The  development  of  women  as  subject  matter  has  shown  as 
great  a  change  as  that  of  women  as  writers.  The  woman  who 
appeared  early  between  the  covers  of  a  book  was  a  highly  conven- 
tionalized creature.  Her  appearance,  her  form,  her  words,  her 
actions  were  all  established  for  her  by  precedent  and  custom.  The 
heroine  of  early  romances  was  insignificant,  the  lady-love  of  one 
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lyric  poet  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  her  sister,  the 
women  in  the  first  novels  were  uniformly  languishing  and  lachry- 
mose. 

Eventually  there  was  a  revolt — or  rather  a  gradual  bloodless 
revolution.  The  pendulum  was  swinging  back  and  forth  between 
stock  characters  and  those  with  individuality,  as  the  individual 
through  its  too  constant  use  became  the  conventional.  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  one  of  the  authors  who  deliberately  chose  to  model  her 
heroine  on  real  life,  and  she  has  expressed  a  credo  which  many 
writers  have  from  time  to  time  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
followed.  She  thought  that  her  sisters  were  wrong  in  accepting 
the  conventional  heroine,  and  she  said,  "I  will  show  you  a  heroine 
as  plain  and  small  as  myself,  who  shall  be  as  interesting  as  any 
of   yours." 

So  thoroughly  have  the  conventions  concerning  authors  and 
subject  matter  been  discarded  that  today  we  have  Dreiser's  two- 
volume  commentary  on  a  variety  of  women,  we  have  the  six  Mrs. 
Greenes  sketched  by  a  feminine  pen,  and  we  have  Ellen  Glasgow, 
a  novelist  of  distinction.  No  brief  can  be  held  for  the  feminine  view- 
point in  and  of  itself;  only  when  it  is  made  to  count  for  something 
may  it  be  adjudged  an  advantage.  Women  revealed  by  the  apprais- 
ing pen  of  a  woman  possess  an  added  significance. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Six  of  a  Kind 

Special  Reference: 

Rea,  Lorna,  Six  Mrs.  Greenes. 

a.  Select  the  Mrs.  Greene  you  find  most  interesting  and  tell  her 

story  in  detail. 

b.  Sketch  in  briefly  the  other  Mrs.  Greenes. 

c.  Analyze  the  structure  of  the  novel.  In  what  way  does  it  differ 

from  the  ordinary  plan  for  fiction?  What  are  its  advan- 
tages,  especially  for   this  particular  story? 

d.  What  holds  the  story  together? 

2.    "At  Every  Word  a  Reputation  Dies" 

Special  Reference: 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  A   Gallery  of  Women. 

a.  Select  three  portraits   from  the  gallery  for  presentation  and 
discussion. 
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b.  Analyze  Dreiser's  style. 

c.  His  sentence  structure. 

d.  His  roundabout,  digressive  presentation  of  his  subject. 

e.  Comment:   "Dreiser  has  no  sense  of  style,  would  be  hard   to 

imitate.  His  writing  is  ponderous,  jumbled,  awkward.  .  .  . 
He  is  so  much  in  earnest,  such  a  painstaking  student  of 
his  fellows,  that  his  stories,  weak  at  almost  any  given 
point,  have  a  cumulative  strength." 

A ddit ional  Refc rences : 

Bercovici,  K.,  "Dreiser:  Romantic  Realist,"  Mentor,  May,  1930. 
Mencken,  H.  L.,  "Theodore  Dreiser,"  A  Book  of  Prefaces. 
Rascoe,   Burton,   Theodore  Dreiser. 

3.    The   Primrose   Path 
Special  Reference : 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  They  Stooped  to  Folly. 

a.  Poor  Aunt  Agatha. 

b.  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

c.  Milly   Burden. 

d.  This    novel    has    exceedingly    sharp    characterizations.    Select 

several  for  presentation,  as  Mrs.  Burden,  Mary  Victoria, 
Mr.  Littlepage,  or  Mrs.  Littlepage. 

e.  Read  any  passage  which  seems  to  illustrate  particularly  well 

the  pointed,  epigrammatic  nature  of   Miss  Glasgow's  wit. 
/.  Examples  of  insight,  humor,  cleverness  of  phrase. 

Additional  References : 

Field,  L.  M.,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Novelist  of  the  Old  and  the  New  South. 

Gilkyson,    P.    H.,   "Ellen   Glasgow,"   Saturday   Review   of   Literature, 
Nov.   23,   1929. 

Haardt,  S.,  "Ellen  Glasgow  and  the  South,"  Bookman,  April,  1929. 
For  a  general  reference  for  this  chapter  see 

Moore,  Virginia,  "Women  as  Poets,"  Bookman,  July,  1930. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  NEGRO  INTEREST 

For  a  long  time  Uncle  Tom  remained  the  most  conspicuous 
Negro  in  American  fiction;  except  for  him,  the  members  of  his  race 
were  as  a  rule  used  to  supply  the  traditional  background  for  the 
romantic  novel  of  the  South,  made  up  as  it  was  by  a  formula  calling 
for  colonels,  mint  juleps,  beautiful  girls,  dashing  lovers,  the  old 
plantation  home,  and  family  retainers.  Uncle  Tom  would  experience 
no  little  surprise  could  he  see  this  world  of  1930:  he  would  be 
confronted  by  change  on  every  side.  Amorphous  in  its  beginning, 
the  self-consciousness  of  his  race  is  building  a  future  for  itself. 
Were  the  Negro  spiritual  and  the  Negro  "blues"  the  opening  wedge  ? 
Now  there  are  Negro  actors  and  singers,  Negro  casts,  Negro  drama- 
tists, poets,  and  novelists,  as  well  as  Negroes  in  other  creative  and 
commercial  activities. 

The  Negro  is  beginning  to  write  effectively  about  himself.  He 
is  becoming  conscious  of  his  problems,  he  is  developing  his  own 
individual  point  of  view.  He  has  always  been  the  subject  of  the 
white  man's  pen,  but  especially  in  the  last  decade  the  number  of 
books  about  the  Negro  race  has  been  increasing.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  Negro  has  been  the  subject  of  two  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners:  Paul  Green's  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  and  Julia  Peterkin's 
Scarlet  Sister  Mary.  The  Negro  legends  and  dialects  have  been 
recorded.  He  has  attracted  the  interest  and  understanding  of  the 
creative  artist  and  of  the  scientist.  The  Negro  in  this  year  of  1930 
is  a  real  factor  in  the  American  world. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    In  the  Beginning 
Special  References: 

Stoney,   Samuel  Gaillard,  and  Shelby,  Gertrude  Mathews,  Black  Genesis, 
a.  Give  two  chapters  in  some  detail — perhaps  "Adam  an'  Ebe"  and 
"Sis'  Nanny-Goat." 

b.  The  mixture  of  Bible  and  folklore. 

c.  Examples  of  the  Negro  point  of  view.  For  instance:  "But  Cain 

like  dat  gal  all  de  mo'  'cause  he  seen   right  den  she  had 
de  makin's  o'  a  real  good  hoe-hand." 
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d.  Adam's  guile  when  he  tells  Eve  about  Cain's  wife. 

e.  "Howcome  dey  been  two  kind  o'  people  ebber  since  den." 
/.  Discuss  the  dialect. 

Connelly,  Marc,  The  Green  Pastures. 

a.  Setting.  Characters.  Plot. 

b.  Pathos. 

c.  Humor. 

d.  Modifications  of  the  Bible. 

e.  Read  aloud  several  passages. 
/.  Human  qualities  of  the  angels. 
g.  The  Negro's  God. 

h.  Comment:  "It  is  something  at  once  so  moving,  so  intimately 
child-like  and  majestic,  that  you  feel  you  have  spent  an 
evening,  not  in  a  modern  theatre,  but  in  the  mind  of  some 
Negro  as  he  sat  listening  to  his  preacher  tell  the  story, 
with  explanations  and  little  touches  out  of  everyday  life, 
of  the  Lord's  long  battle  with  the  sinful  humans  he 
created.  It  will  move  you  to  tears,  and  make  you  gasp 
with  the  simple  beauty  of  Old  Testament  pageantry,  and 
give  you  a  sort  of  laughter  you  have  never  had  before." 

2.    Who's  Who  in  Harlem 
Special  Reference: 

Johnson,  James   Weldon,  Black  Manhattan. 

a.  The  early  Negroes  in  New  York. 

b.  Development  of  the  Negro  theatre. 

c.  Negro  songs  and  song  writers. 

d.  Great  Negro  actors. 

e.  The  Negro  at  war. 
/.  Harlem. 

g.  Read  aloud  some  of  the  poetry  quoted  in  the  volume. 

3.    A  Simple  Chronicle 
Special  Reference: 

Hughes,  Langston,  Not   Without  Laughter. 

a.  Sandy  grows  up. 

b.  Contrast   of   characters:   Jim   Boy,   Angee,   Aunt   Hagar, 

Harriet  vs.  Tempy,  Mr.  Siles. 

c.  Episodic   nature  of  the  development. 

d.  Tempo  of  the  story. 

e.  The  natural  pathos. 

/.  Simplicity  and  veracity  of  style. 
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Additional  References  for  the  chapter: 

Green,  Elizabeth  Lay,  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Litera- 
ture. This  has  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Johnson,  Charles  S.,  and  others,  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization. 
Thornhill,  G.  C,  "The  Negro  Becomes  a  Literary  Contributor,"  Poet 
Lore,  September,  1928. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  WAR  GOES  OX 

During  the  past  year,  literature  of  the  Great  War  has  bulked 
large  in  publishers'  lists:  war  books  have  elbowed  their  way  to 
the  shelf  of  best  sellers,  war  plays  have  taken  the  theatre  and 
flashed  on  the  screen,  there  have  even  been  special  prizes  for  war 
reminiscences.  It  is  as  difficult  to  predict  the  shifting  tastes  of  the 
reading  public  as  it  is  to  tell  which  way  the  cat  will  jump,  and  yet 
it  hardly  seems  possible  for  this  genre  to  continue  in  the  height  of 
popularity;  consequently  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  and  consider 
the  development  of  this  fashion  in  literature. 

Its  first  phase  appeared  in  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  poets  became  soldiers,  and  sometimes  soldiers  beat  their 
swords  into  pencils  instead  of  plowshares.  Theirs  was  a  highly 
personalized  approach :  whatever  they  wrote  about — 'patriotism,  self- 
sacrifice,  frustration,  cynicism — was  made  warm  and  living  by  the 
burning  of  their  own  fire. 

Then  came  a  period  of  propaganda  when  the  glory  of  the  Allied 
Cause  was  seized  upon  and  popularized.  Over  the  Top  is  typical  of 
this  fictionalized  war,  but  there  were  many  other  similar  books  with 
editions  running  into  the  thousands,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  despair  of  the  men  in  the  service. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  the  next  period  was  one  of  silence. 
The  war  was  over  for  most  people,  quickly  forgotten  by  many  of 
them.  Civilians  and  service  men  alike  wished  for  no  reminder  of  the 
recent  years.  The  few  war  books  which  found  their  way  into  print 
caused  no  ripple.  Three  Soldiers  by  John  Dos  Passos  and  The 
Enormous  Room  by  E.  E.  Cummings  appeared  too  soon.  Willa 
Cather's  One  of  Ours  gained  slight  glory  as  a  war  novel  and  is 
considered  the  poorest  in  her  memorable  list. 

But  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  general  attitude  has  changed. 
Perhaps  we  have  recovered  from  some  of  our  war-weariness.  Per- 
haps we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  was  a  war  on  the  other 
side  of  the  trenches.  We  are  finding  out  that  war  is  brutal,  and  has 
its  disadvantages.  The  tendency  to  glorify  war  is  out  of  style,  but 
modern  realism  applied  to  war  gives  a  piquant  relish  to  an  old  dish. 
And  there  is  a  new  generation  now — one  that  has  known  no  war 
and  is  eager  for  its  savor. 
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As  a  result  of  this  changing  interest,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  war  is 
no  longer  sufficient.  Mars  has  been  put  under  a  microscope.  We  see 
with  infinite  detail  the  effect  on  individuals,  on  groups,  on  nations. 
Robert  Graves  writes  with  a  poetic  realism  that  springs  from  the 
personal;  H.  M.  Tomlinson  is  "a  prophet  brooding  over  the  calam- 
ities of  a  generation."  He  sees  humanity  in  the  grip  of  war,  in  a 
world  where  a  good  man  may  be  a  villain.  From  this  we  plunge  into 
the  current  of  Mary  Lee's  torrential  record.  The  totality  of  effect 
in  her  prize  book  hinges  upon  its  surging  completeness  of  detail, 
which  seems  sometimes  to  have  forced  her  beyond  a  proper  propor- 
tion. Ernest  Hemingway,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  deliberate  and 
selective  artist,  who  by  his  poignancy  of  characterization  so  de- 
velops an  old  situation  that  "a  trifling  amour  .  .  .  intensifies  to  a 
love  which  is  something  to  grip  the  imagination  and  risk  life  for." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "Triste,  La  Guerre" 
Special  Reference : 

Graves,  Robert,  Good-Bye  to  All  That. 

a.  Life  in  British  schools. 

b.  The  code  of  the  regular  army. 

c.  What  is  the  author's  attitude  toward  war? 

d.  Humor  in  the  army. 

e.  The  compelling  qualities  of  the  narrative  style. 

/.  "Unfortunately  the  wistfulness  which  distinguishes  his  poetry, 
the  awareness  of  the  ever  present  contrast  of  beauty  and 
ugliness,  idealism  and  selfishness,  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  his  prose." 

g.  "One  of  the  delightful  things  about  autobiography  is  that 
the  author  is  invariably  in  love  with  his  subject.  Provided 
he  is  honest  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  dull, 
for  the  dullest  fellow  cannot  look  into  his  heart  and  write 
without  rinding  something  that  is   worth   recording." 

h.  Read  aloud  from  the  poetry  of  Robert  Graves. 

Additional  Reference: 

Graves,  Robert,  Poems,  1929. 

2.  Marching  as  to  War 
Special  Reference : 

Lee,  Mary,  'It's  A  Great   War!' 

a.  Summarize    briefly    the    author's    life    in    a    war    hospital,    a 
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colonel's  office,  a  general's  headquarters,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut. 

b.  Characterize    her   style    and    read    aloud    a    short    illustrative 

passage. 

c.  What  was  Miss  Lee's  experience  with  "red  tape"  and  delay? 

Her  opinion  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men? 

d.  Civilian  life  in  the  eyes  of  a  returned  war  worker. 

e.  Effect  of  war  on  Randolph,  Barnaby,  Anne. 

3.    England  in  Conflict 
Special  Reference: 

Tomlinson,   H.  M.,  All  Our   Yesterdays. 
a.  Prelude  to  1914. 
6.  The  Bolt  family. 

c.  The  effect  of  war  on  various  characters. 

d.  "They  allowed  it  to  come,  and   they  kept  it  going,  and  now 

the  bitter  end  is  a  souvenir  for  them."  (page  445) 

e.  Select   passages   to   be   read   aloud,   as    pages   324-25,   394-95, 

427-29. 
/.  The   distinguishing   marks   of   Tomllnson's    style.    If   possible, 
compare  it  with  GaUlon's  Reach  by  the  same  author. 

4.    Venus  and  Mars 
Special  Reference : 

Hemingway,  Ernest,  A  Farewell  to  Arms. 

a.  The  story  in  brief. 

b.  Read  aloud  several  passages  best  illustrative  of  Hemingway's 

style.    Analyze    its    realistic    effect,    its    naturalness,    its 
rapidity. 

c.  Hemingway's  mastery  of  dialogue,  his  descriptive  power,  his 

incisive  and  telling  phrase. 

d.  What  effect  did  the  war  have  on  the  two  central  characters? 


CHAPTER   XII 

A  FICTIONAL  POTPOURRI 

When  fiction  was  a  new  art,  novels  were  scarce  and  idle  hands 
were  not  too  particular  what  book  they  held.  There  were  "best 
sellers"  then,  even  as  now,  but  anything  proved  diverting  to  the 
eyes  of  a  bored  young  belle.  Today,  however,  there  is  such  a  vast 
range  of  fiction  that  the  contemporary  reader  is  confronted  by  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  There  are  novels  of  small-town  life,  of 
cities,  of  villages,  of  mountains  and  prairies,  stories  of  adventure, 
stories  with  problems  and  propaganda  as  their  theses,  tales  of  mur- 
der and  mystery,  social  comedies,  historical  novels,  analyses  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  group. 

Faced  by  such  variety,  we  must  necessarily  make  a  selection. 
But  by  what  standards  should  we  reach  our  final  choice?  Many 
people  confine  their  reading  to  a  single  type — love  stories,  detective 
stories,  or  some  other  favorite  anodyne.  Others  have  acknowledged 
the  commercial  book  club  as  an  authoritative  tribunal.  Some  place 
the  prize  winners  first  on  their  list;  still  others  select  certain  authors 
whose  novels  they  always  read.  And  so  it  goes. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  novels  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  the 
present  chapter  may  be  placed  together.  It  is  an  artificial  grouping, 
but  one  that  cannot  be  ignored — novels  that  the  world  has  been 
reading,  two  of  them  because  they  were  written  by  authors  of  note, 
the  other  because  it  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Gentleman  and  Rogue 
Special  Reference: 

Walpolc,  Hugh,  Rogue  Herries. 

a.  The  time,  the  place,  the  characters. 

b.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  story. 

c.  Select  incidents  which  reveal  the  character  of  Rogue  Herries. 
cl.  Describe  the  author's  style,  and  read  illustrative  passages. 

e.  Compare    Rogue    Herries    with    any    other    novel    by    Hugh 
Walpole. 
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2.    A  Young  Man  in  Manhattan 

Special  Reference  : 

Wharton,  Edith,  Hudson  River  Bracketed. 

a.  The  meaning  of  the  title. 

b.  The  story. 

c.  The  young  intellectuals. 

d.  How  to  win  the  Pulsifer  Prize. 

e.  Is  the  ending  convincing? 

/.  Characterize  Mrs.  Wharton's  style  in  this  novel.  What  of  her 
technique? 

Additional  References : 

Gilhertson,  C,  "Mrs.  Wharton,"  Century,  October,  1929. 
Lovett,  It.  M.,  Edith   Wharton. 

Overton,   G.   M.,   "Edith    Wharton   and   the   Time   Spirit,"   American 
Nights  Entertainment. 

3.    Slayer  of  Enemy  Gods 
Special  Reference: 

La  Farge,  Oliver,  Laughing  Boy. 

a.  Give  a  resume  of  the  story. 

b.  Is   the   situation   that   brings   disaster   sufficiently   motivated? 

Do  you  find  it  convincing? 

c.  Would  you  consider  the  Indians  to  be  justified  in  their  opinion 

of  Americans? 

d.  Describe  the  author's  style,  and  read  aloud  illustrative  pas- 

sages. 

e.  Why,   in   your   estimation,   should   Laughing  Boy   receive   the 

Pulitzer    Prize? 

A  dditional  References : 

"Changing  Taste  Reflected  by  the   Pulitzer  Prizes,"  Literary  Digest, 

June   1,   1929. 
"Pulitzer  Blues,"  Literary  Digest,  May  31,  1930. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

FROM  AFRICA  TO  ARKANSAS 

Tennyson's  Ulysses  could  become  a  name : 

"For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known, — cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments  .... 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

Few  today  may  smite  the  sounding  furrows  or  sail  beyond  the 
sunset;  the  limits  of  the  job  and  the  purse,  the  many  calls  and 
duties  that  must  be  heeded,  hinder  the  adventurous  spirit  from 
indulging  in  the  matching  of  brain  and  body  with  foreign  geography 
and  humanity.  But  the  prosaic  quality  of  the  day-by-day  grind 
makes  even  stronger  in  the  curious  and  brave  individual  the  desire 
to  see  the  world  and  meet  its  people.  Travel  itself  has  often  become 
a  standardized  institution;  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  organized 
groove. 

So  much  the  more,  then,  do  we  find  delight  in  following  the 
experiences  of  a  goer  into  far  places  or  in  learning  of  a  locale  that 
is  different  from  our  own.  The  truism  that  travel  is  broadening  has 
in  it,  like  most  truisms,  much  truth ;  it  follows  that  records  of  other 
lands  may  bring  a  profitable  effect.  London,  Cape  Cod,  Congo; 
Western  or  Eastern  Hemisphere;  sea  or  land;  barbarous  or  fash- 
ionable— all  are  available  for  him  who  pleasures  himself  in  throwing 
off  for  the  moment  the  bounds  of  the  here  and  now. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Life  to  the  Lees 
Special  Reference : 

Finger,  Charles  J.,  Seven  Horizons. 

a.  The    horizons:    Victorian    Mayfair,    a   young   man   in    London, 

social    philosophy,    sailing,    Patagonia,    American    business, 
Ozarks. 

b.  Contacts  with  men  and  ideas  of  interest. 

c.  The  author's  work  as  a  literary  man. 

d.  Descriptive  skill. 

e.  Select  anecdotes  to  illustrate  Finger's  varied  experiences. 
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2.    Jungle  Days 
Special  Reference : 

Puleston,  Fred,  African  Drums. 

a.  The  white  man's  routine. 

b.  The  effect  of  climate  and  environment. 

c.  Black  customs,  psychology. 

3.    Light  on  a  Peninsula 
Special  Reference: 

Kittredge,  Henry  C,  Cape  Cod. 

a.  Early  history. 

b.  The  sea  and  its  power. 

c.  Types   of  inhabitants. 

d.  Stories  illustrative  of  historical  and  psychological  points. 

e.  Notice  the  charming  preface  written  by  the  author's  famous 

father. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


READIN'  AND  'RITIN' 

"Books  delight  us,  when  prosperity  smiles  upon  us;  they  com- 
fort us  inseparably  when  stormy  fortune  frowns  on  us.  They  lend 
validity  to  human  compacts,  and  no  serious  judgments  are  pro- 
pounded without  their  help.  Arts  and  sciences,  all  the  advantages 
of  which  no  mind  can  enumerate,  consist  in  books.  How  highly  must 
we  estimate  the  wondrous  power  of  books,  since  through  them  we 
survey  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  world  and  time,  and  contemplate 
the  things  that  are  as  well  as  those  that  are  not,  as  it  were  in  the 
mirror  of  eternity."  Those  sentences  are  not  the  thoughts  of  some 
faithful  modern  English  booklover — they  were  written  in  the  uni- 
versal language  well-nigh  six  centuries  ago  by  the  gentle  but 
enthusiastic  Richard  of  Bury  in  his  Philobiblon,  a  volume  that  has 
since  been  a  joy  librorum  dilectoribus.  But  these  same  sentiments 
have  held  true  through  the  hundreds  of  years  that  have  brought  the 
printing  press,  the  linotype,  the  circulating  library,  the  book  clubs. 
Books  as  a  stay  and  comfort,  as  a  source  of  information,  as  a  means 
of  entry  into  the  world  and  of  an  escape  from  it,  continue  with  us 
for  all  time.  The  life  literary  may  change,  the  tastes  of  the  public 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  research,  styles  in  style  have  formed 
a  vast  whirligig  with  hardly  a  discernible  pattern;  but  the  love  of 
books  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  what  they  can  bring  seems 
to  be  a  lasting  attribute  of  the  race. 

Signs  are  not  lacking,  however,  that  the  push  and  the  fever  of 
our  mad  daily  life  tend  to  drive  us  away  from  the  book  and  into  a 
too  willing  acceptance  of  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper.  A  book 
is  after  all  a  unity,  an  entity,  that  should  be  so  recognized.  To  be 
sure,  the  presses  pour  forth  many  thousands  of  volumes  each  season, 
bibliographies  multiply  and  astound,  the  profession  of  writing  be- 
comes more  complicated ;  verily,  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end.  Nevertheless  the  twentieth-century  reader  must  seek  a  way 
out  of  the  maze  if  he  desires  the  self-cultivation  which  ever  remains 
the  sign  manual  of  the  educated  person.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to 
ascertain  which  books,  present  and  past,  are  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion or  mere   perusal,  treacherous   as  most  guides   may  prove,  the 
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industrious  or  lucky  reader  today  should  not  conclude  that  "the 
struggle  naught  availeth"  and  should  continue  to  derive  from  the 
literary  side  of  life  a  value  that  is  as  abiding  as  it  is  profitable. 

"Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Art  of  Arts 
Special  Reference: 

Lowes,  John   Livingston,   Of  Rending   Books. 

a.  The  allusive  style  of  the  essayist. 

b.  The  functions  of  reading. 

e.  Select  apt  quotations  on  books. 

A dditional  References : 

Duffus,  R.  L.,  Books  :Their  Place  in  a  Democracy. 

Richard  of  Bury,  The  Lore  of  Books:  the  Philobiblon,  translated  from 

the  Latin  by  E.  C.  Thomas. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Of  Studies,  a  short  essay  that  might  well  be  familiar 

to  every  reader. 

2.    The  Literary  Woman 

Special  Reference : 

Woolf,  Virginia,  A   Room  of  One's  Own. 

a.  The  admirable  prose  style  of  Mrs.  Woolf.  Compare  with  that 

in  her  fiction,  preferably  in  Orlando. 

b.  The  program  for  literary  women. 

c.  Estimates  of  important  women  writers. 

d.  Instances  of  rare  good  sense,  observation,  wit. 

3.    The  Biography  of  Deadwood  Dick 

Special  Reference : 

Pearson,  Edmund,  Dime  Novels. 

a.  The  pioneers  of  the  dime-novel  movement. 

b.  The  history  of  the  opposition,  particularly  the  moral   allega- 

tions. 

c.  The  favorite  scenes,  themes,  characters. 

d.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  style. 
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e.  The  relation   to  other   types  of  fiction   and  to  the  American 

scene  and  temperament. 
/.  Select  some  typical,  interesting  quotations. 

Additional  References: 

See  the  Acknowledgments  at  end  of  volume,  especially  the  articles 
by  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  James  M.  Cain. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  attracted  by  literary  oddities  and  criminological 
studies;  other  volumes  by  him  are  Books  in  Black  and  Red, 
Studies  in  Murder,  Murder  at  Smutty  Nose. 


SPECIAL   REFERENCE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 

Adams,  James  Truslow.  Our  Business  Civilization.  Boni.  1929.  $3.00.   (8) 

Balderston,  John  L.  Berkeley  Square.  Macmillan.  1929.  $2.00.  (7) 

Beard,  Charles  A.  Toward  Civilization.  Longmans.  1930.  $3.00.   (5) 

Bowers,  Claude  G.  The  Tragic  Era.  Houghton.  1929.  $5.00.  (3) 

Boyd,  James.  Long  Hunt.  Scribner's.  1930.  $2.50.  (2) 

Chekhov,  Anton.  That  Worthless  Fellow  Platonov.  Dutton.  1930.  $2.50.   (6) 

Connelly,  Marc.  The  Green  Pastures.  Farrar  and  Kinehart.  1929.  $2.00.  (10) 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  A  Gallery  of  Woman.  Liveright.  1929.  2  vols.  $5.00.   (9) 

Ervine,  St.  John.  The  First  Mrs.  Fraser.  Macmillan.  1930.  $1.25.   (7) 

Fay,  Bernard.  Franklin,  The  Apostle  of  Modern  Times.  Little.  1929.  $3.00.  (1 ) 

Ferber,  Edna.  Cimarron.  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.50.  (2) 

Finger,  Charles  J.  Seven  Horizons.  Doubleday.  1930.  $5.00.  (13) 

Flavin,  Martin.  The  Criminal  Code.  Liveright.  1929.  $2.00.  (7) 

Foerster,  Norman  (editor).  Humanism  and  America.  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 

1930.  $3.50.   (8) 
Glasgow,  Ellen.  They  Stooped  to  Folly.  Doubleday.  1929.  $2.50.  (9) 
Gorki,  Maxim.  Bystander.  Cape  and  Smith.  1930.  $3.00.  (6) 
Graves,  Robert.  Good-Bye  to  All  That.  Cape  and  Smith.  1930.  $3.00.  (11) 
Hemingway,  Ernest.  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  Scribner's.  1929.  $2.50.  (11) 
Hughes,  Langston.  Not  Without  Laughter.  Knopf.  1930.  $2.50.   (10) 
Johnson,  James  Weldon.  Black  Manhattan.  Knopf.  1930.  $2.50.  (10) 
Kittredge,  Henry  C.  Cape  Cod.  Houghton.  1930.  $5.00.   (13) 
La  Farge,  Oliver.  Laughing  Boy.  Houghton.  1929.  $2.50.   (12) 
Lee,  Mary.  'It's  a  Great  War!'  Houghton.  1929.  $3.00.   (11) 
Lowes,  John  Livingston.  Of  Reading  Books.  Houghton.  1929.  $1.00.   (14) 
Martin,  Everett  Dean.  Liberty.  Norton.  1930.  $3.00.  (5) 
Maurois,  Andre.  Byron.  Appleton.   1930.  $5.00.    (1) 
Notch,  Frank  K.  King  Mob.  Harcourt.  1930.  $2.00.   (5) 
Pearson,  Edmund.  Dime  Novels.  Little.  1929.  $3.00.   (11) 
Puleston,  Fred.  African  Drums.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1930.  $4.00.  (13) 
Rea,  Lorna.  Six  Mrs.  Greenes.  Harper.  1929.  $2.50.  (9) 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow.  Viking.  1930.   (2) 
Stoney,  S.  G.,  and  Shelby,  G.  M.   Black  Genesis.  Macmillan.  1930.  $3.50.  (10) 
Swinnerton,  Frank.  Nocturne.  Doubleday.  1917.  $2.50.   ( 4) 
Tomlinson,  H.  M.  All  Our  Yesterdays.  Harper.  1930.  $2.50.   (11) 
Walpole,  Hugh.  Rogue  Herries.  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.50.   (12) 
Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome.  Scribner's.  1922.  $1.00.   (4) 

Hudson  River  Bracketed.  Appleton.  1929.  $2.50.  (12) 

Wilder,  Thornton.  The  Woman  of  Andros.  Boni.  1930.  $2.50.   (4) 
Woolf,  Virginia.  A  Room  of  One's  Own.  Harcourt.  1929.  $2.00.  (14) 
Young,  James  C.  Marse  Robert:  Knight  of  the  Confederacy.  Henkle.  1929. 

$5.00.    (3) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE  USED 
AS  SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Extension  Library  Service  and  of  the  authors  of  this  bulletin  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  listed  below,  who  have  generously 
sent  for  review  purposes  the  books  used  as  special  references  in 
this  course.  The  continued  support  of  all  those  who  have  helped 
with  this  course  is  hoped  for  in  the  Fourth  Series,  which  is  now 
being    planned. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 

Appleton   (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York.   (1,  12) 
Boni  (Albert  &  Charles),  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (4,  8) 
Cape  (Jonathan)   &  Smith  (Harrison),  139  E.  46th  St.,  New  York.   (6,  11) 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (2,  4,  9,  12,  13) 
Dutton  (E.  P.)  &  Co.,  286-302  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (6) 
Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  12  E.  41st  St.,  New  York.  (8,  10,  13) 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.   (5,  14) 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.  (9,  11) 
Henkle  (Rae  D.)  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (3) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  (3,  11,  12,  13,  14) 
Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (10,  10) 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (5) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  (1,  14) 
Liveright  (Horace),  61  \V.  48th  St.,  New  York.  (7,  9) 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (7,  7,  10) 
Norton   (W.W.)   &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (5) 

Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

(2,  2,  4,  11) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bacon,  Francis.  Of  Studies.  Any  edition  of  Essays.  (11) 
Barrie,  J.  M.  Dear  Brutus.  French.  1922.  $1.00.  (7) 

—Mary  Rose.  Scribncr's.  1921.  $1.00.  (11) 

Beard,  Charles  A.  (editor)   Whither  Mankind.  Longmans.  1928.  $3.00.  (5) 

Bent,  Silas.  Machine  Made  Man.  Farrar.  1930.  $3.50.   (5) 

Boyd,  James.  Brums.  Scribner's.  1928.  $2.50.  Grosset.  1929.  $1.00.  (2) 

Marching  On.  Scribner's.  1927.  $2.50.   (2) 

Chew,  Samuel  C.  Byron  in  England.  Scribner's.  1921.  $4.50.  (1) 
Duff  us,  R.  L.  Books:  Their  Place  in  a  Democracy.  Houghton.  1930.  $2.00. 

(11) 
Dunsany,  Lord.   //.   Putnam's.  1922.  $1.75.  (7) 
Ferber,  Edna.  Show  Boat.  Doubleday.  1926.  $2.00.  (2) 
Field,  L.  M.    Ellen  Glasgow,  Novelist  of  the  Old  and  the  New  South.  (A 

pamphlet.)   Doubleday.  1925.  10  cents.   (9) 
Focrster,  Norman.  American  Criticism.  Houghton.  1928.  $3.50.   (8) 
(editor)    The   Reinterpretation   of   American   Literature.    Harcourt. 

1928.  $2.00.    (2) 
Galsworthy,  John.  Escape.  Scribner's.  1927.  $1.00.  (7) 

Justice.  Scribner's.  1910.  $1.00.   (7) 

Ford,  Paul  L.  The  Many-Sided  Franklin.  Century.  1899.  $1.00.  (1) 
Gale,  Zona.  Faint  Perfume.  Appleton.  1923.  $2.00.  Grosset.  1923.  75  cents. 

(1) 

Miss  Lulu  Bett.  Appleton.  1921.  $2.00.  Grosset.  75  cents.  (1) 

Grattan,  C.  Hartley.  The  Critique  of  Humanism.  Brewer.  1930.  $3.50.  (8) 

Graves,  Robert.  Poems.  (1911-1926).  Doubleday.  1929.  $2.50.  (11) 

Green,  Elizabeth  Lay.  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  Literature.   University 

of  North  Carolina  Press.  1928.  50  cents.  (10) 
James,  Henry.  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.  Houghton.  New  edition,  1928.  $2.50. 

(4) 
Johnson,  Charles  S.,  and  others.  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization.  Holt. 

1930.  Students'  Edition,  $3.25.  (10) 
Lovett,  R.  M.  Edith  Wharton.  McBride.  1925.  $1.00.  (12) 
Mencken,  H.  L.  A  Book  of  Prefaces.  Garden  City  Pub.  Co.  1927.  $1.00.  (9) 
Osborne,  T.  M.  Society  and  Prisons.  Yale.  1916.  $2.00.  (7) 

—Within  Prison   Walls.  Appleton.  1911.  $2.00.   (7) 

Overton,  G.  M.  American  Nights  Entertainment.  Appleton.  1923.  50  cents. 

(12) 
Pearson,  Edmund.  Books  in  Black  or  Red.  Macmillan.  1923.  $2.50.  (11) 

Murder  at  Smutty  Nose.  Doubleday.  1926.  $3.00.  (11) 

Studies  in  Murder.  Macmillan.  1921.  $3.00.  (14) 

Phelps,  William  Lyon.  Essays  on  Russian  Novelists.  Macmillan.  1911.  $1.50. 

(6) 
Rascoe,  Burton.  Theodore  Dreiser.  McBride.  1925.  $1.00.  (9) 
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Richard  de  Bury.  The  Love  of  Books:  The  Philobiblon.  Translated  by  E.  C. 

Thomas  from  the  Latin.  Oxford.  1925.  $1.85.  (14) 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Time  of  Man.  Viking.  1926.  $2.50.  (2) 
Smythe,  J.   Henry,  Jr.    (editor)    The  Amazing  Benjamin  Franklin.  Stokes. 

1929.  $3.00. 
Terence.  The  Andria.  Allyn.  $1.40.  (4) 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem.  Tolerance.  Liveright.  1925.  $3.00.  (5) 
Warmoth,  H.  C.  TF«r,  Politics  and  Reconstruction.  Macmillan.  1930.  $3.50. 

(3) 
"Wiener,  Leo.  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Russia.  Little.  1924.  $2.00.  (6) 
Wilder,  Thornton.  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Reg.  Boni.  1927.  $2.50.  (4) 

MAGAZINE  REFERENCES 

Atlantic  Monthly,  March,   1929.   "New   Biography:   Ludwig,   Maurois,  and 

Strachey,"  by  G.  A.  Johnston.   (1) 
Bookman,  July,  1930.  "Women  as  Poets,"  by  Virginia  Moore.  (9) 

April,  1929.  "Ellen  Glasgow  and  the  South,"  by  S.  Haardt.  (9) 

Century,  October,  1929.  "Mrs.  Wharton,"  by  C,  Gilbertson.  (12) 
April,  1930.  "Biography  and  the  Human  Heart,"  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford. (1) 
Current  History,  November,  1929.   "New   Modes  in   Biography,"  by  J.  T. 

Adams.   (1) 
Literary  Digest,  May  31,  1930.  "Pulitzer  Blues."  (12) 

June  1,  1929.  "Changing  Taste  Reflected  by  the  Pulitzer  Prizes."  (12) 

Mentor,  May,  1930.  "Dreiser:  Romantic  Realist,"  by  K.  Bercovici.   (9) 
New  Republic,  December  25,  1929.  "Franklin  and  the  New  Age,"  by  R.  M. 

Lovett.  (1) 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  August  3,  1930.  "Some  Heresies  on  Our  Mass 

Production,"  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.   (5) 
Outlook,  October  30,  1929.  "Revolt  in  Our  Prisons,"  by  M.  MacKaye.  (7) 
Poet  Lore,  September,  1929.  "The  Negro  Becomes  a  Literary  Contributor," 

by  G.  C.  Thornhill.  (10) 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  September  1,  1929.  "Prisons  at  the  Break- 
ing Point,"  by  W.  O.  Lane.  (7) 

November  2,  1929.  "On  Reading  Biographies,"  by  Andre  Maurois.  (1) 

November  23,  1929.  "Ellen  Glasgow,"  by  P.  H.  Gilkyson.  (9) 

December  7,  1929.  "One  of  the  Immortals,"  by  Allan  Nevins.  (1) 

January  18,  1930.  "Modern   Biography,"  by  Arthur  Colton.   (1) 

March  22,  1930.  "Byron:  Man  and  Poet,"  by  D.  MacCarthy.  (1) 

Survey,  September  1,  1929.  "Prisons  at  the  Breaking  Point,"  by  W.  O.  Lane. 

(7) 
Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  June,  1930.  "Tchekov  Comes  to  His  Own."  (6) 
World's  Work,  November,  1929.  "Maxim  Gorki  Emerges,"  by  R.  Lee.  (6) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Adventures  in  Reading, 
Third  Series,  Current  Books,  1929-1930,  is  $7.00  in  North  Caro- 
lina, or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program 
are  supplied  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  are 
loaned.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  bor- 
rowed material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  addi- 
tional to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered 
clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do 
so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each 
meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the  members  of  registered 
clubs  have  the  first  choice  of  material.  Postage  zvill  be  paid  on  all 
material  sent  to  North  Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  club  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  asked 
to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  of  the  fourteen  meet- 
ings necessary  to  complete  the  course.  The  Extension  Division 
will  then  assign  each  chapter  in  the  course  of  study  to  the  date  on 
which  material  will  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  clubs  and  this  method  of  procedure  makes  it  possible 
to  supply  a  large  number  of  clubs  with  all  the  material  they  need 
when  they  need  it. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a 
day  must  be  paid  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  A  Quaker  and  a  Corsair 

Date 

1.  An  Eighteenth  Century  Radical  (Fay's  Franklin) 

Led  by 

2.  "The  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  Realms  of  Rhyme"  ( Maurois'  Byron) 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  O  Pioneers! 

Date 

1.  Kentuck'  (Roberts'  The  Great  Meadow) 

Led  by 

2.  Tennessee  (Boyd's  Long  Hunt) 

Led  by 

3.  Oklahoma  (Ferber's  Cimarron) 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  Appomattox  and  After 

Date 

1.  The  Knight  of  the  Lost  Cause  (Young's  Marse  Robert) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Years  of  Reconstruction  (Bowers'  The  Tragic  Era) 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Form  in  Fiction 

Date 

1.  The  Isles  of  Greece  (Wilder's  The  Woman  of  Andros) 

Led  by 

2.  Mrs.  Wharton  Conforms  (Wharton's  Ethan  Frome) 

Led  by 

3.  A  London  Novella  (Swinnerton's  Nocturne) 

Led  by 
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Fifth  Meeting:  This  Modern  World 

Date 

1.  Enlightening  the  World   (Martin's  Liberty) 

Led  by 

2.  Majority  Rule   (Notch's  King  Mob) 

Led  by 

3.  The  Machine  Speaks  (Beard's  Toward  Civilization) 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  Russian  Products 

Date 

1.  The  Saga  of  Clim  Samghin  (Gorki's  Bystander) 

Led  by 

2.  A  Reluctant  Don  Juan   (Chekhov's  That  Worthless  Fellow 

Platonov) 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  Dramatis  Personae 

Date 

1.  Today  or  Yesterday  (Balderston's  Berkeley  Square) 

Led  by 

2.  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  (Flavin's  The  Criminal  Code) 

Led  by 

3.  "Woman's  at  Best  a  Contradiction  Still"  (Ervine's  The  First  Mrs. 

Fraser) 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  American  Glory 

Date 

1.  Business  in  the  Balance  (Adams'  Our  Business  Civilization) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Sortie  of  the  Humanists  (Foerster's  Humanism  and  America) 

Led  by 
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Ninth  Meeting:  Woman  and  Women 

Date 

1.  Six  of  a  Kind  (Rea's  Six  Mrs.  Oreenes) 

Led  by 

2.  "At  Every  Word  a  Reputation  Dies"   (Dreiser's  A  Gallery  of 

Women) 

Led  by 

3.  The  Primrose  Path  (Glasgow's  They  Stooped  to  Folly) 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  The  Negro  Interest 

Date 

1.  In  the  Beginning   (Stoney  and  Shelby's  Black  Genesis  and 

Connelly's  The  Green  Pastures) 

Led  by 

2.  Who's  Who  in  Harlem  (Johnson's  Black  Manhattan) 

Led  by 

3.  A  Simple  Chronicle   (Hughes's  Not  Without  Laughter) 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  The  War  Goes  On 

Date 

1.  "Triste,  La  Guerre"  (Graves's  Goodbye  to  All  That) 

Led  by 

2.  Marching  as  to  War  (Lee's  'It's  A  Great  War!') 

Led  by 

3.  England  in  Conflict   (Tomlinson's  All  Our   Yesterdays) 

Led  by 

4.  Venus  and  Mars  (Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Anns) 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  A  Fictional  Potpourri 

Date 

1.  Gentleman  and  Rogue    (Walpole's  Rogue  Herries) 

Led  by 

2.  A  Young  Man  in  Manhattan  (Wharton's  Hudson  River  Bracketed) 

Led  by 

3.  Slayer  of  Enemy  Gods  (La  Farge's  Laughing  Boy) 

Led  by 
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  From  Africa  to  Arkansas 

Date 

1.  Life  to  the  Lees  (Finger's  Seven  Horizons) 

Led  by 

2.  Jungle  Days   (Puleston's  African  Drums) 

Led  by 

3.  Light  on  a  Peninsula   (Kittredge's  Ccip<j  Cod) 

Led  by 


Fourteenth  Meeting:  Readin'  and  'Ritin' 

Date 

1.  The  Art  of  Arts  (Lowes's  Of  Rending  Books) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Literary  Woman  (Woolf's  A  Room  of  One's  Own) 

Led  by 

3.  The  Biography  of  Deadwood  Dick  (Pearson's  Dime  Novels) 

Led  by 


Name  of  Club Reg.  No. 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of  Program  Committee  


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 
Correlating  Play  and  Class  Room  Work.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 
The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  H.  Snell.  Price  10c. 
How  to  Knmo  and   Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.   Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price    11.00. 
The  High  School  Society.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.  Price  50c. 
Port  Terminals  and  Water  Transportation.  Debate  Handbook.  Price  50c. 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North  Carolina 

Plan  of  Public  Welfare.      Price  50c. 
Children  of  Old   Carolina.   Historical   Pageant  for  Children.   Ethel   T. 

Rockwell.   Price  50c. 
College   Education   and  Professional   Opportunity.   Compiled  by   T.   A. 

Whitener.    Free. 
Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.  Free. 
Town  and  Country  Inter  dependencies.  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book, 

1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 
The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  BUI.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Parent-Teacher  Handbook.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  Harold  D.  Meyer. 

Price  50c. 
Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 

Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith.  Price  50c. 
The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 

Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Club 
Year  Book.  1926-1927.  Price  50c 
Vol.  VII,  No.  13.    High  School  Library  Standards.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     5.    The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price 

50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.    6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.    7.    Scenery  and  Lighting   for  School  and   Little   Theatre  Stages.   Samuel 

Selden.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.    8.    Studies  in  Taxation.  North   Carolina   Club  Yearbook.    Price  75c. 
Vol.    IX,  No.     1.     Correspondence  Instruction.  1929-1930.  Free. 
Vol.    IX,  No.     4.     The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 

by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    IX,  No.     5.     Country  Life   in  North  Carolina.   North  Carolina  Club   Yearbook.   1928- 

1929.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    IX,  No.     8.    Plays   for   Schools   and   Little    Theatres.     Frederick    Koch   and    Nettina 

Strobach.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     X,  No.     2.     Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook,  1929- 

1930.  Price  50c. 
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ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Town  Studies.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

Becent  Tendencies  in  the  Theatre.  Dougald  MacMillan.  Price  50c 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Price  50c. 

Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  Mary  T.  Hobbs.  Price  50c 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.  Revised.  D.  D.  Carroll.  Price  50c. 

Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.  George  McKie.  Price  50c 

The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  H.  Snell.  Price  10c. 

How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price   ?1. 00. 
Know  Your  Own  State — North  Carolina.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  Price  50c 
Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 

Rockwell.  Price  50c 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  A  Program  for  Music  Clubs.  Paul  John 

Weaver.  Price  50c 
Good  Books  of  192U-1925.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  Price  50c 
College  Education  and  Professional  Opportunity.  Compiled  by  T.  A. 

Whitener.  Free. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.  P.  Higby. 

Price  50c 
A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised.  Addison  Hibbard.  Price  50c 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Price  50c 
Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story :  English  and  Ameri- 
can. L.  B.  Wright.  Price  50c 
Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.  Free. 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised.  Elizabeth  L.  Green.  Price  50c 
Town   and   Country   Inter  dependencies.    North   Carolina   Club   Year 

Book,  1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c 
Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c 
Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised.  Addison  Hibbard.  Price  50c 
Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c 
Adventures  in  Reading:  Current  Books,   1926-1927.   Russell  Potter. 

Price  50c 
Vol.   VII,  No.     4.     Our  Heritage :  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition. 

J.  H.  Hanford.  Price  50c 
Vol.    VII,  No.     5.     Contemporary  American  Literature.  Revised.  Paul  and  Elizabeth  Lay 

Green.  Price  50c 
The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.  Debate  Handbook.  Price  50c 
Parent-Teacher   Handbook.    Fourth    Edition.    Edited   by    Harold    D. 

Meyer.  Price  50c 
Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 

Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith.  Price  50c 
The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c 
Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina 

Club  Year  Book,  1926-1927.  Price  50c 
High  School  Library  Standards.  Price  50c 
The   Negro   in   Contemporary   American  Literature.    Elizabeth   Lay 

Green.  Price  50c 
Other  People's  Lives.  A  Biographical  Roundup:  Current  Books,  1927- 

1928.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  Price  50c 
Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Price  50c 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard.  Price  50c 
The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Price  50c 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.  Price  50c 
Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 

Selden.  Price  50c 
Studies  in  Taxation.  N.  C.  Club  Yearbook,  1927-1928.  Price  75c 
Contemporary   Spanish   Literature   in   English   Translation.    Agatha 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams.  Price  50c 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  10.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,  19X8-1929. 

Russell  Potter.  Price  50c 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  11.    A  Study  of  South  America.  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  Cornelia  S. 

Love.   Price  50c 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  12.    Books  of  Travel.  Revised.  Urban  T.  Holmes.  Price  50c 
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FOREWORD 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  has  just  rounded  out  its  fif- 
teenth year.  This  was  established  in  1914  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  who  has 
remained  its  guiding  spirit.  The  Club  is  composed  of  University  students 
and  faculty  members  who  meet  fortnightly  throughout  the  college  year  to 
study  the  state's  civic,  economic,  and  social  problems. 

The  following  yearbooks  have  been  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Club: 
1915-16  The  Resources,  Advantages,  and  Opportunities  of  North  Carolina. 
1916-17     Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina. 

1917-18     County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in   North  Carolina. 
1918-19     (No  yearbook  issued.) 
1919-20     State    Reconstruction    Studies. 
1920-21     North  Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial. 
1921-22     Home  and   Farm  Ownership. 
1922-23     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?     I. 
1923-24     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?     II. 
1924-25     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  III. 
1925-26     Town  and  Country  Interdependencies. 
1926-27     Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina. 
1927-28     Studies  in  Taxation  in  North  Carolina. 
1928-29     Country  Life  in  North  Carolina. 

Ordinarily  the  program  of  the  Club  is  taken  care  of  by  members  of  the 
student  body,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Social-Eco- 
nomics. The  papers  presented  in  this  yearbook  have  been  prepared  mainly 
by  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  the  School 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  joint  spon- 
sors of  the  Club  program  for  1929-30.  The  program  has  centered  around 
industrial  North  Carolina.  The  members  of  the  club  have  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  contemporary  in- 
dustrial  life   and   the  problems   connected   therewith. 

In  order  to  get  a  complete  picture,  certain  recognized  men  and  women 
from  off  the  campus  were  invited  to  address  the  Club.  Among  them  was 
Robert  Lassiter  of  Charlotte,  Bernard  M.  Cone  of  Greensboro,  H.  P.  Kendall 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  Bulus  B.  Swift  of  Greensboro,  and  T.  A.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Of  the  invited  speakers,  only  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Swift  is  included  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Cone's  address  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Greensboro  Dally  Newn  and  other  papers.  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Lassiter,  and  Wilson  spoke  extemporaneously,  so  that  we  have  no  manu- 
scripts. The  talks  by  Messrs.  Lassiter,  Cone,  and  Kendall  were  on  various 
aspects  of  the  textile  industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  textile  operators. 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  for  organized  labor. 
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Each  year  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  the  University  student  who  makes  the  "most  valuable  contribution 
of  information  affecting  our  commonwealth."  The  award  was  not  made 
for  last  year,  as  no  papers  were  presented  by  students.  The  Club  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.   Bailey  for  his  genuine  interest  in  its  activities. 


RURALISM,  URBANIZATION  AND  RURAL-URBAN  ECO- 
NOMIC INTERDEPENDENCES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.* 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  a  better  balanced 
economic  order  in  North  Carolina,  to  show  the  mutuality  of  rural-urban  in- 
terests, and  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  a  well-balanced  development. 

North  Carolina  is  predominantly  a  rural  state — too  rural  for  the  good 
of  farmers  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  Although  we 
enjoy  high  rank  as  an  industrial  state,  we  have  achieved  this  position  with- 
out developing  any  large  cities  or  any  considerable  urban  population.  That 
we  are  still  predominantly  rural  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts.  In 
1920,  71  of  every  100  inhabitants  lived  outside  of  incorporated  places  of  any 
sort  or  size  whatsoever.  The  urban  population  of  North  Carolina  in  1920 
was  only  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  only  five  states  had  smaller  urban 
ratios.  The  urban  ratio  in  1910  was  14.4  per  cent. 

In  1920  there  were  only  six  counties  with  as  many  as  half  of  their 
inhabitants  living  in  incorporated  places  of  any  sort  or  size.  In  70  counties 
from  three-fourths  to  the  entire  population  lived  outside  of  incorporated 
places. 

In  1920  the  actual  farm  population  was  58.7  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  only  four  states  had  larger  farm  population  ratios.  It  is  likely  that 
our   farm   population   ratio  today   is   almost  the  highest  of  all  the  states. 

The  1925  Census  of  Agriculture  reports  the  farm  population  of  North 
Carolina  as  being  1,446,881.  Only  Texas  had  more  people  living  on  farms. 
Thus  in  farm  population  ratio  and  volume  North  Carolina  stands  almost 
at  the  top.  Those  who  live  by  extractive  industry  other  than  agriculture  are 
a  considerable  element  of  our  population,  since  North  Carolina  is  an  im- 
portant  lumber   and  fishing  state   and   engages   in   other   extractive   activities. 

That  North  Carolina  is  dominantly  rural  may  further  be  seen  by  brief 
comparisons  with  the  average  for  the  United  States.  For  North  Carolina, 
as  has  been  stated,  19.2  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1920  was  classed  as 
urban,  while  the  ratio  for  the  United  States  was  51.4  per  cent  urban.  The 
farm  population  ratio  for  North  Carolina  was  58.7  per  cent,  while  the 
average  for  the  United  States  was  only  29.9  per  cent.  Since  1920  the 
farm  population  ratio  for  the  United  States  has  declined  much  more  rap- 
idly than  for  North  Carolina.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  live  on  farms  today,  while  the  ratio  for  North  Carolina 
is  probably  not  less  than  55  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  rural  and  farm 
population  ratios  for  North  Carolina  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  ra- 
tios for  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  farm  and  rural  ratios  are 
falling  more  rapidly  than  the  North  Carolina  ratios.  For  many  decades  to 
come    North    Carolina    will   be   excessively    rural   compared    with   other   states. 


M'rofessor  of  Rural  Social-Economics,   University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  following  table  from  the  abstract  of  the  1920  census  shows  the  rate 
at  which  our  rural  population  ratio  has  been  declining  since  1890. 

Per      Cent      of    Total      Population      Living      in      Place 
No.  Places  25,ooo-  io,ooo-  5,000-  2,500 

Year  2,500-5,000         100,000  25,000  10,000  5,000  Rural 

1920  28 6.1 6.0 3.5 3.5 80.8 

1910  20... _ 2.7 4.0 4.4 3.3 80.6 

1900  16 — 4.6 2.2 3.0 _ 90.1 

1890  11 — 3.4 1.3 2.5 92.8 

Assuming  that  the  above  trend  has  continued  since  1920,  the  rural  popula- 
tion (population  outside  of  places  above  2,500  inhabitants)  is  now  approx- 
imately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  about  2,250,000  inhabitants. 

And  finally,  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  very  few  states,  and  the  only 
important  industrial  state,  that  does  not  have  an  outstanding  city.  The 
largest  city  in  the  state  has  around  85,000  inhabitants.  A  large  part  of  our 
industrial  development  is  found  in  small  towns,  much  of  it  altogether  outside 
of  incorporated  places. 

Urbanization 

While  it  is  true  that  North  Carolina  has  always  been  predominantly  rural 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  rural  states,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  urbaniza- 
tion trend  during  the  last  two  or  more  decades,  especially  in  the  piedmont 
country,  a  result  of  the  industrial  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
state. 

As  late  as  1900  there  were  only  27  towns  in  the  state  with  as  many  as  2,500 
inhabitants.  In  1920  there  were  57  such  towns,  and  there  are  probably  80 
at  present.  Between  1910  and  1920  the  population  in  towns  above  2,500  in- 
habitants increased  54  per  cent,  or  nearly  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
state  as  a  whole.  The  small  towns  are  growing  only  about  one-sixth  as 
rapidly  as  the  larger  towns  of  the  state. 

The  urban  population  is  now  approximately  750,000,  or  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  The  rural  population,  therefore,  is  approximately 
2,250,000  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  of  which  approximately 
1,600,000  live  on  farms,  leaving  approximately  650,000  inhabitants  living  in 
places  with  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants  but  not  on  farms.  The  large  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  the  twilight  zone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
industrial  development  is  on  the  outskirts  of  incorporated  places,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  it  in  unincorporated  open  country  mill  villages. 

North  Carolina  has  some  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  (on  a  per- 
centage increase  basis)  in  the  United  States,  notably  Winston-Salem,  Greens- 
boro, Charlotte,  Gastonia,  Asheville,  and  Durham.  Since  1920  several  North 
Carolina  cities  have  more  than  doubled  their  populations. 

The  Look  Ahead 

North  Carolina  throughout  her  history  has  been  a  rural  state  and  still 
is  predominantly  rural.  The  state  is  becoming  urbanized  very  rapidly,  ur- 
banization being  the  product  of  our  belated,  but  very  positive,  move  into  in- 
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dustry.  Our  small  towns  are  experiencing  retarded  population  growth,  some- 
thing like  a  third  of  them  actually  losing  population. 

The  state  is  still  predominantly  rural,  having  a  farm  population  ratio 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  national  average.  The  prospects  are  that 
our  farm  population  ratio  will  continue  slowly  to  decline,  but  not  at  the 
rate  of  decline  for  the  nation.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  for  long 
years  to  come  will  have  a  large  farm  population  ratio  and  a  large  total 
farm  population.  The  city  population  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  far 
above  the  growth  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  the  prospects  of  a  rural  ratio 
as  low  as  the  national  average  are  remote  indeed.  Our  small  towns  will 
probably  grow  at  about  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  surrounding  trade 
territory.  The  per  cent  of  population  living  in  small  towns  will  doubtless 
continue  to  decline. 

North  Carolina  will  probably  never  have  a  large  city  because  there  is 
no  one  place,  under  present  transportation  conditions,  that  has  any  marked 
advantage  with  respect  to  location.  The  state  has  a  large  number  of  com- 
peting towns  of  healthy  size,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  fortunate.  For 
one  thing,  it  means  near-by  markets  for  farmers  over  a  vast  area. 

The  accelerated  growth  of  our  towns  and  cities  is  well  for  the  state, 
socially  as  well  as  economically.  Urban  drift  temporarily  may  hurt  certain 
rural  regions,  but  those  who  decry  the  urban  trend  in  North  Carolina  express 
their  sentiment  more  than  their  judgment.  North  Carolina  has  been  top-heavy 
on  the  rural  side.  She  is  gradually  becoming  a  better  balanced  state.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  our  farmers  can  begin  to  diversify  and  find  lo- 
cal markets  for  their  surplus  food  and  feed  products,  as  well  as  for  the 
non-food  cash  crops  that  the  old  conditions  forced  them  to  grow.  As  a 
result  of  urbanization,  the  state  has  made  remarkable  progress  within  recent 
years.  The  following  facts  are  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  urban-industrial 
development. 

Since  1912  the  per  capita  wealth  of  North  Carolina  has  increased  faster 
than  that  of  any  other  state.  Due  to  increased  wealth  wTe  have  been  able 
to  increase  our  governmental  expenditures.  Our  rank  in  public  education 
has  moved  up  from  forty-eighth  to  about  thirty-ninth  at  present.  Due  to  in- 
creased wealth  and  economic  necessity  North  Carolina  has  been  able  to  build 
a  system  of  highways  that  compares  favorably  with  the  best  the  nation  has  to 
offer.  Such  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and 
public  welfare  that  North  Carolina's  high  standing  in  these  social  fields  is 
puhlicly  recognized.  President  Herbert  Hoover  says  that  North  Carolina 
has  made  more  progress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  than  any  other  state. 
Such  progress  could  not  have  been  made  under  the  old  order  of  dominant 
ruralism.  The  bulk  of  our  people  still  live  on  the  farm,  but  the  bulk  of  our 
wealth,  produced  and  retained,  is  urban  wealth.  North  Carolina  has  moved 
ahead  of  other  southern  states  because  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  at- 
tain a  better  balanced  economy.  Excessive  ruralism  is  not  good,  even  for 
rural  people.  The  hope  of  rural  life  in  North  Carolina  lies  in  further  urbaniza- 
tion, provided   farmers  have  the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor- 
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tunities.  Rural  social  conditions  may  stagnate  in  regions  of  excessive  urban- 
ization, but  most  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  do  so.  Rural 
social  conditions  are  now  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  areas  of  excessive  ruralism. 
They  can  be  at  their  best  only  in  areas  of  balanced  economy.  The  last  quar- 
ter-century has  brought  about  a  much  better  balanced  economy  in  North 
Carolina,  and  therein  lies  the  explanation  of  her  ability  to  function  on  higher 
levels  than  is  possible  in  southern  states  that  still  depend  upon  agriculture 
as  the  main  source  of  income. 

Industry  and  Agriculture 

North  Carolina  is  looked  upon  as  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  state  in 
the  South.  It  is  believed  that  the  chief  explanation  lies  in  our  supremacy 
as  an  industrial  state.  Industrial  and  urban  development  have  benefited  ag- 
riculture, as  all  thoughtful  people  in  the  state  agree. 

Industry  gives  North  Carolina  the  bulk  of  her  income  and  the  bulk  of 
her  spending  power.  The  following  table  is  offered  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  importance  of  industry  in  the  economic  life  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
strictly  an  analysis  of  wealth  production.  Its  significance  may  best  be  under- 
stood if  one  attempts  to  contemplate  North  Carolina  without  any  industry  at 
all,  simply  as  an  agricultural  state.  And  there  are  states  that  are  almost 
strictly  farm  states. 

Industry  and  Agriculture  Compared 

Value  of      Output  Per 

Employees              Wages                     Output  Worker 

Textiles    123,432              S  86,145,015              i   425,837,522  $   3,444 

Tobacco    15,976                   12,545,075                   413,274,114  25,930 

Furniture    14,821                   14,417,590                     53,551,221  3,610 

Miscellaneous     50,438                   45,179,527                  262,354,779  5.616 

Total     204,767                 158,287,197                1,154,617,636  5,640 

Agriculture  513,000                 453,000,000  902 

Although  the  bulk  of  our  people  still  live  on  farms,  the  bulk  of  our  wealth 
is  produced  by  our  factories.  The  wealth  produced  annually  by  our  fac- 
tories is  now  three  times  the  wealth  produced  by  our  farms.  The  average 
person  gainfully  employed  in  industry  produces  six  times  as  much  wealth 
as  the  average  person  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  larger  per  cent  of  new  wealth  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  industrial  output 
than  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  farm  produce. 

Our  Agricultural  System  and  Why 

North  Carolina  is  primarily  a  non-food  cash  crop  state,  mainly  because 
of  excessive  ruralism  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  producing  those 
things  for  which  we  can  find  a  market  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state.  In 
average  years  a  larger  per  cent  of  our  total  farm  income  is  from  crops  than 
is  that  of  any  other  state,  and  in  all  years  North  Carolina  stands  first  in  per 
cent  of  farm  wealth  produced  by  non-food  crops.  In  other  words,  livestock 
plays  relatively  a  smaller  part  in  our  system  of  agriculture  than  in  any 
other  state.     Crops  and  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  are  synonymous  terms. 
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A  few  points  may  be  cited  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  our  farm  sys- 
tem, due  in  a  large  measure  to  dominant  ruralism  and  lack  of  local  urban 
markets  for  possible  surpluses  that  farmers  could  produce. 

Although  we  rank  second  in  number  of  farms  and  near  the  top  in  farm 
population  ratio,  we  fail  to  produce  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  state.  Our 
bill  for  imported  food  is  close  to  200  million  dollars  a  year.  We  import 
around  one-half  of  all  the  food  consumed  in  the  state.  This  may  seem  strange, 
yet  take  note  of  the  following  facts: 

There  are  only  four  small  canning  factories  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  means  that  we  import  practically  all  of  our  canned  goods,  jams, 
preserves,  and  the  like. 

Out  of  283,482  farms  in  1925,  there  were  111,328  that  reported  no  hogs, 
224,432  that  reported  no  beef  cattle,  139,901  that  reported  no  dairy  cows, 
and  179,415  that  grew  no  hay  or  forage  crops  in  1924.  North  Carolina  ranks 
last  in  the  United  States  in  the  per  cent  of  farms  having  milk  cows,  and 
last  as  a  livestock  state,  using  several  measures  of  comparison.  We  either 
import  food  or  we  do  without. 

Simple  observation  shows  that  we  are  a  food  and  feed  importing  state. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  food  handled  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  gro- 
cery stores  of  North  Carolina  is  produced  outside  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  is  on  the  lowest  level, 
the  crop  stage.  We  are  producers  of  primary  crude  wealth  and  consumers 
of  finished  products.  We  need  vertical  farming  in  North  Carolina.  By  verti- 
cal farming  is  meant,  first,  the  production  of  crops;  second,  the  production 
of  livestock;  third,  the  production  of  livestock  products  and  the  processing 
of  home-grown  food  crops;  and  fourth,  the  marketing  of  these  finished 
products  in  an  orderly  manner.  Vertical  farming  and  solution  of  the  local  mar- 
ket problem  are  the  two  great  economic  necessities  in  this  state  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Vertical  farming  is  difficult  to  establish  in  a  rural  state.  It  is  only 
now  becoming  possible  in  this  state.  Our  urban  people  should  be  interested 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  for  sheer  selfish  reasons,  if  for  no  other. 

Why  Farmers  Need  Near-by  Markets 

We  hear  much  of  the  dependence  of  the  city  upon  the  farm.  Few  peo- 
ple ever  stop  to  consider  the  dependence  of  the  farm  upon  the  city,  and  the 
economic  importance  of  having  a  large  consuming  public  at  hand  as  pur- 
chasers of  locally  grown  produce.  In  the  past  it  has  been  easy  to  over- 
supply  the  local  demands.  A  few  farmers  could  swamp  the  towns  with 
milk  and  butter,  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  like.  Our 
farmers  have  not  produced  more  of  these  things  simply  because  they  could 
not  dispose  of  surpluses.  Such  things  as  we  have  produced  have  been  grown 
to  be  shipped  out  of  the  state  to  northern  cities — berries,  peaches,  and  truck 
crops.  Local  town  people  have  been  denied  home-grown  fresh  products  be- 
cause the  local  markets  have  been  small  and  scattered.  For  instance,  many 
carloads  of  fine  lettuce  are  grown  near  Wilmington  and  all  of  it  is  exported  to 
northern  cities.     We  import  lettuce  from  the  far  West,  the  cars  bearing  the 
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exports  and  imports  passing  each  other !  Our  own  vegetable  producers  have 
not  learned  how  to  capture  the  local  market,  or  they  consider  it  still  too 
small  to  bother  with.  As  our  cities  become  larger  they  will  offer  near-by 
farmers  larger  markets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  capture  these  markets.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
many  farmers  are  organizing  their  farms  to  supply  the  new  local  markets. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  pied- 
mont North  Carolina.  The  piedmont  is  the  only  region  of  the  state  that 
has  a  moderate  urban  population,  and  only  the  piedmont  has  diversified  agri- 
culture on  a  commercial  level.  The  city  population  has  developed  so  suddenly 
in  this  area  that  relatively  few  farmers  have  realized  the  new  opportunities, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential  market  has  been  tapped.  There  is  an 
untapped  local  market  for  200  million  dollars'  worth  of  food  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  vast  majority  of  which  could  be  supplied  by  this  state — if  we  had 
the  sense  so  to  organize  our  affairs  as  to  capture  this  vast  business.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  explanation  why  this  market  has  not  been  tapped  is  the 
suddenness  of  its  creation  rather  than  the  stupidity  of  our  people.  If  I 
were  the  czar  of  North  Carolina  and  could  do  just  one  thing,  I  would  force 
a  solution  of  the  local  market  problem  and  keep  at  home  the  lion's  share  of  the 
200  million  dollars  we  now  send  out  each  year  for  imported  food  that  could 
be  produced  here  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  produced  else- 
where, not  to  mention  the  high  cost  of  importing  from  distant  points. 

Why  Urban  People  and  Industry  Need  Locally  Grown  Raw 
Products  and  Processed  Food 

Just  as  farmers  are  in  need  of  large  local  markets,  so  are  the  cities  in 
need  of  locally  grown  raw  products  for  maximum  prosperity  and  for  self- 
interest.  Practically  all  the  industry  carried  on  in  North  Carolina  is  based 
on  native  raw  materials — textiles,  tobacco,  furniture,  cotton  oil,  wood-working, 
brick,  etc.  Such  position  as  our  state  has  achieved  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  developed  factories  to  process  our  major  raw  products.  Further 
progress   lies   in   expanding   these   industries   and   in   developing   new  ones. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  development  and  urban  security  depend  in 
part  upon  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  at  reasonable  prices.  If  our 
farmers  can  produce  and  process  food  and  supply  it  to  our  urban  con- 
sumers more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  outside,  then  obviously 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  our  towns  and  a  prop  to  our  industrial  security. 
Cheap  food  and  cheap  living  conditions  enable  workers  to  live  well 
on  low  salaries  or  wages.  The  high  cost  of  living  alone  might  keep  down 
the  industrial  development  of  a  region. 

A  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the  cost  of  distribution.  Freight 
rates  and  middlemen  processes  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  many  products  can  be  supplied  by  local 
producers  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  imported  from  distant  states. 
If  this  is  true,  the  benefits  can  be  divided  between  producers  and  consumers 
and  our  position  as  an  industrial  competitor  thereby  strengthened. 
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Again,  urban  people  and  industry  are  interested  in  locally  grown  raw 
products  because  it  keeps  the  money  at  home.  There  has  never  been  much 
cash  in  North  Carolina  and  some  way  must  be  found  whereby  we  can  retain 
more  of  the  wealth  that  we  produce.  We  rank  near  the  bottom  in  all  mat- 
ters that  have  to  do  with  retained  wealth.  Witness  our  standing  as  a  banking 
state,  or  in  saving  deposits,  or  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Witness 
the  frequent  bank  failures  in  regions  of  non-food  cash-crop  farming. 

Again  urban  people  are  interested  in  locally  grown  and  processed  food 
and  other  products  because  it  helps  to  develop  the  towns  themselves.  If  we 
could  manufacture  in  North  Carolina  a  large  share  of  the  packing  house 
products,  canned  goods,  flour  and  feed,  candy,  butter,  canned  milk,  cheese, 
sausages,  breakfast  foods,  etc.,  we  would  not  only  retain  countless  millions 
of  cold  cash,  but  we  would  give  employment  to  additional  thousands  of  wage 
earners  who,  in  turn,  would  offer  vastly  larger  markets  for  locally  grown 
produce.  In  other  words,  the  size  of  our  cities  and  the  size  of  the  local 
market  depend  upon  the  diversity  of  our  economic  organization.  The  economic 
organization  of  a  region  should  be  as  diversified  as  the  law  of  comparative 
advantage  will  permit.  We  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  on  a  few  items, 
but  an  unfavorable  balance  on  a  vast  number  of  items.  The  result  is  that  the 
net  wealth  retained  by  the  state  is  a  bare  minimum.  Witness  the  inability 
of  our  people,  town  and  country  alike,  to  support  public  enterprises  with 
even  modest  liberality. 

Lixkixg  Up  Towx  and  Country 

It  might  be  in  order  at  this  point  to  make  a  few  practical  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  town  and  the  country  can  be  brought  closer  together,  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  each.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  groups  are  not  working 
together  harmoniously  or  otherwise.  Each  is  working  along  independently 
of  the  other.  There  is  often  collision  where  there  should  be  collusion  and  coop- 
eration.    Their  economic  actions  are  independent. 

One  outstanding  need  in  the  state  is  the  develoi^ment  of  cooperative  or- 
ganizations on  the  part  of  farmers,  not  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
higher  prices,  but  for  such  indirect  benefits  as  standardized  goods,  quality 
products,  and  regularity  of  supply.  Individual  marketing  is  as  antiquated 
today  as  slavery  would  be.  Those  farmers  who  are  reaching  the  markets 
and  capturing  the  cream  of  the  trade  are  the  ones  who  have  organized  into 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  We  order  apples  from  cooperative  asso- 
ciations three  thousand  miles  away  simply  because  cooperative  associations 
stand  ready  to  supply  apples  in  quantity  and  quality  upon  demand.  The  in- 
dividual apple  growers  of  North  Carolina  arc  passed  up  by  our  merchants 
because  merchants  cannot  afford  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  only  through  com- 
modity cooperative  organizations  that  we  can  cash  in  on  the  raw  products 
that  this  state  can  grow  in  superabundance. 

Second,  this  state  needs  to  develop  agricultural  industries.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  the  greatest  immediate  opportunity  and  need  in  North  Carolina. 
Practically  all  of  the  processed  food  consumed  by  this  state  is  imported,  and 
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most  of  it  from  states  that  could  not  possibly  compete  with  us  if  we  only  had 
their  initiative  and  industry.  Every  natural  advantage  as  an  agricultural 
industrial  state  is  in  favor  of  North  Carolina  as  compared  with  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  northern  and  western  states 
that  supply  our  tables  with  processed  food.  The  only  thing  they  have  that 
we  do  not  exhibit  is  industry  and  initiative.  Why  should  North  Carolina  im- 
port string  beans,  sauer  kraut,  and  butter  from  Wisconsin,  peanut  butter 
from  New  York,  or  any  of  Heinz's  fifty-seven  varieties?  There  is  scarcely 
a  processed  food  that  could  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  North  Carolina  as 
elsewhere,  not  to  mention  the  savings  in  freight  rates  and  middlemen's 
charges    and    profits. 

A  third  method  by  which  the  town  and  the  country  can  work  together 
is  through  the  establishment  of  curb  markets  in  all  of  the  major  towns  of 
the  state.  There  are  a  few  such  successful  markets  in  the  United  States, 
some  in  North  Carolina.  Generally  merchants  are  selfishly  opposed  to  such 
markets  and  place  all  sorts  of  barriers  in  their  way.  The  merchants  of  the 
largest  city  in  our  state  sought  to  prohibit  farmers  from  selling  to  the  house- 
wives at  their  doors. 

A  fourth  method,  and  one  that  is  gradually  developing,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  highway  and  roadside  marketing.  This  business  has  grown  to  large 
proportions  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other 
states.  With  our  vast  network  of  highways  and  decentralized  urban  popula- 
tion it  is  possible  for  a  large  part  of  our  farmers  and  townspeople  to  get 
together  through  means  of  the  highway  market. 

A  fifth  way  is  by  means  of  the  parcel  post,  which  was  established  largely 
for  this  purpose,  but  which  has  resulted  mainly  in  the  destruction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  small-town  merchants.  The  parcel  post  can  be  used  advantageously 
in  regularly  supplying  urban  consumers  with  fresh  fruits,  eggs,  butter,  hams, 
sausages,  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  other  methods  that  might  be  suggested  though  only  one  more 
will  be  presented,  and  that  is  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Federa- 
tion with  headquarters  at  Asheville.  This  organization  is  serving  to  link  the 
farmers  of  the  mountain  region  with  the  markets  of  this  and  other  states. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  several  regional  organizations  of  this  sort 
distributed  over  the  state. 

Regional    Council    Proposed 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  our 
economic  development  at  which  it  would  be  wise  to  take  stock  of  our  achieve- 
ments, take  a  real  look  into  our  resources,  and  on  the  basis  of  economic  op- 
portunities and  advantages  plan  our  future.  This  can  be  done  either  as  a 
state  or  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Atlantic  states.  This  very  thing  is 
being  done  by  the  New  England  states.  For  more  than  four  years  they  have 
been  quietly  investigating  their  economic  status  and  taking  stock  of  further 
opportunities.  They  have  employed  some  of  the  best  economists  to  aid  them 
in  their  investigations.     The  business  men  are  backing  the  investigation  to  the 
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limit.  The  central  idea  of  this  group  is  to  develop  every  economic  opportunity 
at  hand  so  as  to  make  New  England  as  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  nation 
as  possible.  They  have  frankly  told  the  other  states  what  they  are  aiming  to 
do.  They  plan  to  reestablish  agriculture,  and  to  develop  farm  industries  for 
the  New  England  needs.  In  short,  they  are  making  a  regional  inventory  and 
are  boldly  laying  their  plans  for  the  future.  They  have  come  to  see  the 
importance  of  regional  rural-urban  economic  interdependence.  North  Carolina 
has  been  so  designed  by  nature  that  it  could  be  practically  self-sufficing.  I 
believe  that  this  state  will  achieve  maximum  prosperity  through  regional 
planning  and  the  coordinate  development  of  country  and  town,  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  They  are  interdependent.  For  the  time  being  I  believe  that 
the  state  is  too  rural  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  for  the  well-being  of 
the  state.  We  need  to  achieve  a  better  balanced  economy  and  to  preserve 
the  balance  once  achieved. 


THE  SOUTHERN  LABOR  SUPPLY 
From  Cotton  Field  to  Cotton  Mill 

Rupert  B.  Vance* 

The  phrase  From  Cotton  Field  to  Cotton  Mill,'  used  in  1906  by  Holland 
Thompson  as  title  of  his  analysis  of  labor  in  southern  textiles,  may  be  re- 
garded as  true  then  and  true  now.  The  Negro  agricultural  laborer  of  the 
South  seems  fated  to  serve  as  the  source  of  unskilled  labor  supply  for  north- 
ern industries  isolated  by  restricted  immigration.  To  a  much  greater  extent 
the  white  cotton  farmer  of  the  southeastern  piedmont  and  coastal  plain  fur- 
nishes the  actual  and  reserve  labor  suply  for  the  cotton  mill  industry.  Cot- 
ton culture  may  be  shown  to  influence  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Southern  industrial  workers.  By  quantity  one  means  the  supply  of  workers 
available  for  the  industry;  by  quality,  the  traits  and  characteristics  these 
workers  carry  to  their  new  tasks. 

Cotton  Culture  and  the  Quantity  of  Labor  Supply 

The  Southern  industrial  labor  supply  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant 
of  many  factors:  location,  rural-urban  population  ratios,  tenure  levels,  and  in- 
come levels.  Cotton  culture  in  particular  and  Southern  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  known,  have  been  in  a  bad  way  for  a  decade,  certainly  since  the 
debacle  of  1920-21.  In  the  post-war  readjustments  the  old  Cotton  Belt,  the 
southeast,  has  suffered  from  competition  with  the  newer  western  areas  of  Okla- 
homa and  west  Texas.  Soil  exhaustion  from  cropping  since  colonial  days 
places  an  initial  burden  of  fertilization  on  the  southeast.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  lead  the  Union  in  the  use  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. Small  tracts  and  rugged  topography  have  left  these  areas  far  behind 
the  western  plains  in  the  use  of  mechanized  methods  of  cotton  culture.  Ma- 
chine plowing,  planting,  chopping,  and  picking — the  last  by  means  of  sleds 
on  level  rows  half  a  mile  long — enable  the  western  farmer  to  make  money 
and  expand  his  acreage  while  the  eastern  cotton  grower  is  counting  his  losses. 
Land  is  being  abandoned.  The  total  acreage  of  harvested  crops  in  the  south- 
eastern coastal  plain  doubled  from  1879  to  1919,  but  in  1924  the  acreage 
was  one-third  less  than  in  1919.  The  cotton  mills  located  in  the  southeast 
may  thus  be  thought  of  as  the  first  refuge  of  the  losers  in  this  form  of  in- 
tersectional  competition.  One  does  not  have  to  guess  at  the  extent  to  which 
cotton  underlies  the  agriculture  of  the  South.  In  1924,  of  their  farms  report- 
ing cotton,  North  Carolina  had  62  per  cent,  South  Carolina  90  per  cent, 
Georgia  78  per  cent,  Alabama  87  per  cent,  Tennessee  34  per  cent.  Averages 
of  cotton  acreage  per  farm  range  from  13  for  Tennessee  to  20  for  Georgia. 

The  rural  <>reas  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  depleted  of  their  man  power. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  these  areas  live  outside  of  cities  of 
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less  than  2,500,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  population  live  on  farms. 
The  farm  population  in  1920  ranged  from  54  per  cent  of  the  total  for  Tennes- 
see to  63  per  cent  for  South  Carolina.  The  proportion  of  this  population 
which  may  be  regarded  as  labor  reserve  should  be  influenced,  among  other 
factors,  by  levels  of  tenure  and  standards  of  income  from  the  farm.  The  land- 
lords and  small  owners,  it  is  obvious,  are  attached  to  the  soil  by  real  prop- 
erty of  which  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  dispose  on  a  falling  market. 
The  Southern  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to  leave  behind  and 
must  be  rated  among  the  most  mobile  of  all  our  social  classes.  In  1924  the 
percentage  of  tenancy  was  for  North  Carolina  45,  South  Carolina  65,  Georgia 
63,  Alabama  61,  and  Tennessee  41.  For  these  five  states  it  was  found  that  out 
of  820,192  white  farmers  348,444  were  tenants.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  represent  farm  families,  not  individuals.  Under  the  family  labor 
system  of  both  cotton  field  and  cotton  mill  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  must 
be  multiplied  by  a  figure  between  two  and  three  to  represent  labor  supply. 
Tradition  having  decreed  that  the  Negro  is  not  to  enter  the  cotton  mill  indus- 
try, the  Negro  tenant  has  been  left  out  of  consideration. 

It  is  only  recently  that  studies  have  been  made  which  enable  us  to  answer 
the  next  question.  Does  the  cotton  grower,  owner  or  tenant,  make  enough  on 
the  farm  to  keep  him  there — oblivious  of  and  indifferent,  shall  we  say,  to  a 
wage  of  $15  to  §20  a  week  in  the  cotton  mill?  During  1922-24  the  average  con- 
sumption of  goods  by  302  South  Carolina  families  of  five  and  a  half  per- 
sons amounted  to  $1,481 .80.2  Of  this,  $698.50  was  furnished  from  the  farm 
and  $783.30  purchased.  For  558  Alabama  farm  families  of  five  members 
the  total  outgo  was  $1,614.20,  divided  between  $747.80  raised  on  the  farm 
and  $866.40  purchased. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1925,  it  was  found  that  120  Alabama 
owners  lived  on  budgets  averaging  $1,896.40.  Of  this,  $763.10  came  from  the 
farm.  Fifty-three  tenants  averaged  a  budget  of  $1,290.20,  with  $643.30  from 
the  farm.  For  the  same  period  140  owners'  families  in  South  Carolina  lived 
on  budgets  of  $1,611.70  compared  with  60  tenants  who  averaged  $1,114.40.  For 
these  groups  $749.40  and  $578.10  worth  of  goods,  respectively,  came  from  the 
farm.   These  figures  represent  a  fairly  high  level  of  Southern  farmers. 

These  ratios  are  from  too  high  a  level  of  living  to  represent  the  average 
of  income  and  expenditure  for  farmers  of  the  Southeast.  A  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  study  in  1927  showed  average  net  income  of  5,255  farms  in  the 
South  (including  value  of  food  produced  and  used  on  the  farm  and  deduct- 
ing interest  of  five  per  cent  on  investment)  to  be  $635.00  in  the  South  At- 
lantic and  $700.00  in  the  South  Central  states.  These  represent  family  income 
and  make  no  deductions  for  labor  of  women  and  children.  Moreover,  farms  in 
the  South  do  not  average  80  acres,  while  these  farms  averaged  189  and  249 
acres  for  the  two  areas.  Mr.  Heer  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
Southern  farmer  received  a  net  income  of  $519.00  in  1927.3    Other  studies  at 


2  See  Commercial  Survey   of   the   Southeast,    Domestic    Commerce    Series    19,    Wash- 
ington,  1927,  pp.  200-17. 

8  Clarence  Heer,  Income  and  Wages  in  the  South,  Chapel  Hill,   1930,  pp.  63-84. 
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hand,  notably  those  in  North  Carolina  by  E.  C.  Branson  and  J.  A.  Dickey  and 
by  the  State  Tenancy  Commission,  indicate  still  lower  levels. 

To  focus  attention  on  a  specific  group  makes  the  outlines  of  the  picture 
definite.  A  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture4  analyzes  living 
conditions  of  cotton  farmers  in  Gwinnett  County,  .Georgia,  a  typical  pied- 
moat  cotton  producing  area,  inhabited  mostly  by  white  farmers.  The  aver- 
age cropper  cultivates  24  acres,  the  average  tenant  26,  and  the 
average  landlord  with  his  tenants  has  48  acres  in  cultivation.  From  the  288 
farms  studied  it  was  found  that  the  typical  farm  had  8  acres  in  cotton,  13  in 
corn,  and  4  in  other  crops.  These  288  white  families  showed  in  1924  an  average 
net  cash  income  of  $424.00  per  family  of  five.  Their  cash  income  was  supple- 
mented by  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  from  the  farm  to  the  value  of  $396.00  per 
family,  giving  a  total  of  $820.00  per  year.  From  their  net  cash  income 
they  had  to  pay  ordinary  living  expenses  averaging  $291.00  per  family,  leav- 
ing $133.00  to  be  applied  to  their  debts  or  added  to  their  capital.  Only  one 
work  animal  was  found  on  40  per  cent  of  the  farms,  and  only  14  per  cent 
had  over  two.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  families  lived  in  houses  of  only 
one  thickness  of  lumber.  These  people  have  meager  wants  but  their  wants 
equal  or  exceed  their  income.  The  average  annual  expenditure  of  each  fam- 
ily for  books,  magazines,  recreation,  amusement,  education,  and  religion  was 
$24.00  per  year.  It  was  almost  equaled  by  the  purchase  of  their  only  luxury, 
$15.00  per  year  for  tobacco  and  snuff.  Their  wants  would  be  more  scantily 
supplied  but  for  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  housewives  have  cheap  sewing 
machines  and  make  part  of  the  clothing  for  the  family.  The  exodus  of  young 
people  from  these  farms  is  increasing.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  owners'  sons 
who  have,  grown  up  have  left  the  farm  to  go  into  other  occupations  besides 
agriculture.  However,  only  29  per  cent  of  the  croppers'  children  leaving 
home  have  deserted  agriculture.  The  Department  estimates  that  there  are 
perhaps  100,000  families  along  the  border  of  the  old  Cotton  Belt  who  live  no 
better  than  those  of  Gwinnett  County.6 

Against  these  samplings  of  rural  life  and  livelihood  in  the  South  one  must 
place  the  cotton  mill  earnings,  not  of  an  average  breadwinner  but  of  the 
family.  The  one-horse  farmer  of  the  southeast  makes  his  crop  with  the  aid 
of  family  labor,  and  the  textile  tradition  of  wife  and  child  to  the  mills  comes 
as  no  shock  to  him.  A  family  wage  of  $25.00  to  $35.00  a  week  with  a  com- 
pany four-room  bungalow  to  rent  at  $4.00  a  month  is  no  princely  income.  It 
ranges  between  $1,200.00  and  $1,500.00  a  year  and  is  not  unusual  among  mill 
workers.  Mr.  Heer  estimates  the  average  annual  wage  of  the  Southern  cot- 
ton mill  worker  at  $671.00  in  1927.8  But  there  remains  no  doubt  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  draw  thousands  of  tenants,  croppers,  and  small  owners  from  their 
places  on  the  land  to  the  mill  village.  If  the  jobs  were  open  and  it  were 
moving  time  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  these  thousands  would  go  tomorrow — so 
slender  and  so  precarious  are  the  returns  from  cotton  farming. 


4  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture,   Press  Release,  Washington,   April   11,   1927. 
6  "Condition    of   Farmers  in   a   White-Farmer   Area    of   the   Cotton    Piedmont,    1924- 
1926,"  U.  S.  D.  A.  Circular  78. 
«Op.  tit.,  p.  65. 
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One  feels  in  surveying  the  field  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  limit 
to  the  supply  of  Southern  labor  forthcoming  lies  with  the  demand.  There 
may  exist  no  limit  except  that  enforced  by  the  industry  in  its  ability  to  pay 
wages,  to  train  workers,  and  to  expand.  Some  of  these  abilities  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  may  be  seriously  doubted,  but  all  testimony  indicates  that  if 
the  industry  once  looks  up  and  reaches  out,  the  tenant  farmers  will  be  wait- 
ing at  the  gates  for  employment. 

Of  their  population  gainfully  employed  in  1920,  North  Carolina  had  26.6 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries;  South  Carolina,  16.1 
per  cent;  Georgia,  16.2  per  cent;  Alabama,  16.6  per  cent;  Tennessee,  18.8 
per  cent.  And  it  will  be  recalled  that  of  the  area  as  a  whole  agriculture  took 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  occupational  groupings.  The  barrier  to  indus- 
trialization of  this  labor  supply  is  not  economic.  In  competition  with  any 
urban  industry  paying  a  living  wage  the  bonds  of  the  plantation  will  dis- 
solve and  pour  forth  its  tenants.  If  the  small  owner  remains  on  the  land, 
bis  decision  will  not  be  based  on  economic  data;  it  will  be,  it  is  possible,  on 
attachment  to  a  mode  of  life  and  a  psycho-social  predisposition  not  to  enter 
the  mill  village. 

Cotton  Culture  and  the  Quality  of  Textile  Labor 

The  comment  excited  by  the  behavior  and  status  of  the  Southern  mill 
worker  has  tended  to  array  itself  around  two  stereotypes — both,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  inadequate  for  appraisal.  According  to  those  favorably 
disposed,  we  have  here  100  per  cent  pure  Anglo-Saxon  labor.  True,  as  far 
as  the  physical  traits  of  the  conventional  Nordic  go — but  meaningless  other- 
wise. To  critics  more  caustic  this  group  appears  as  the  Southern  "poor 
white."  True  again  in  its  economic  implication,  but  meaningless  if  pushed 
much  further.  T.  J.  Wertenbaker7  has  convincingly  shown  that  the  first 
aristocracy  of  this  continent,  the  F.  F.  V.'s,  descended  from  so-called  poor 
whites,  many  from  indentured  servants  on  the  make.  No  fact  in  regard  to 
our  mill  labor  of  the  South  is  so  important  as  the  simple  one  that  here  we  are 
dealing  not  with  an  urban  worker  at  all  but  with  the  transplanted  Southern 
common  man — transplanted,  it  is  likely,  from  the  one-horse  cotton  farm. 

The  question,  then,  that  we  have  to  answer  here  is  one  of  culture.  To 
what  degree  has  the  social-economic  complex  of  cotton  cultivation  condi- 
tioned the  traits  and  characteristics  of  these  people?3  First,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  cotton  demands  and  the  folk-ways  sanction  family  labor  in  the 
fields.  Of  the  1,084,128  women  listed  in  the  1920  census  of  occupations  as  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  80  per  cent  were  found  in  the  ten  chief  cotton  states. 
Practically  20  per  cent  of  all  females  over  ten  years  of  age  living  on 
farms  in  these  states  were  listed  as  field  laborers.  Out  of  every  hundred 
women  field  laborers  68  were  Negroes  and  32  white.  Compulsory  school  at- 
tendance laws  are  everywhere  confronted  with  children  chopping  and  picking 
cotton.     Laws  of  many  states  provide  for  exemption  from  attendance  of  chil- 


1Patrician  ana  Plebeian  in  Virginia,.    Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 

8  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture,  Chapel   Hill,   1029,  Chapter  X. 
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dren  engaged  in  necessary  or  emergency  farm  work.  The  labor  of  women 
and  children  and  the  problem  of  school  attendance  thus  accompany  the  family 
from  the  field  to  the  mill. 

Out  of  the  Southern  rural  background  one  may  expect  a  higher  degree 
of  mobility.  A  study  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1922  estimated 
a  shifting  of  occupants  on  19  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States,  27.7 
per  cent  of  tenants  and  6  per  cent  of  owners.  In  eight  cotton  states,  how- 
ever, 30  to  40  per  cent  of  all  farms  showed  a  change  of  occupants.  Having 
nothing  to  lose,  tenants  are  easily  led  to  move  by  a  desire  to  secure  better 
land  or  more  agreeable  landlords.  If  his  mill  village  house  is  furnished  by 
the  corporation,  there  exists  no  impediment  to  prevent  his  old  habits  of  mo- 
bility from  reasserting  themselves.  The  results  of  a  bad  year  that  leave  the 
cotton  farmer  in  debt  to  his  landlord  and  supply  merchant  may  be  cancelled 
by  another  move.  Storekeepers  in  mill  villages  may  meet  this  same  attitude. 
The  cotton  renter,  possessing  by  law  no  right  in  his  tenancy  and  no  claim  for 
improvement  made,  has  acquired  a  shiftless  attitude  toward  the  place  on 
which  he  lives.  This,  at  least,  is  borne  out  by  the  common  complaint  of 
landlords  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  houses  started  on  the  road  to  ruin,  fences 
torn  down  for  firewood,  and  lands  lacerated  by  erosion.  Again,  it  is  possible 
that  these  habits  and  modes  of  behavior  may  be  carried  into  the  mill  village 
to  the  detriment  of  the  mill  houses. 

In  some  strange  way,  arising  perhaps  out  of  the  social-economic  relation- 
ships, the  traditions  of  the  plantation  have  survived  in  white  cotton  tenancy. 
The  supervision  of  landlords,  supply  merchants,  and  furnishers  of  credit  over 
comings  and  goings,  getting  and  spending,  work  routines  and  play  routines 
of  their  tenants  is  felt  possibly  by  both  to  be  necessary  as  a  gu&rantee  that 
rent  and  living  advanced  will  be  repaid.  Thus  the  mode  of  life  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt  is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  subtle  paternalism,  mingled 
with  reciprocal  relations  of  ascendency  and  submission.  These  relations 
are  much  more  easily  maintained,  it  will  be  admitted,  with  Negroes  on  the 
plantation.  The  white  tenant  is  liable  to  incipient  passions  of  revolt  against 
any  too  heavy  hand  of  domination.  It  is  noteworthy  that  resentment  against 
landlords  and  furnishers  carries  the  psychological  refrain:  "He  can't  treat 
me  like  a  nigger."  Landlords  recognize  this  tendency  of  even  the  better 
white  tenants  to  revolt  against  their  status,  and  many  of  them  prefer  Negro 
tenants  on  the  plantation  because  "niggers  are  easier  to  get  along  with." 
Here  again  are  interesting  antecedents  to  the  mill  village  where  paternalism, 
dominance  and  submission,  and  feelings  of  inferiority  alternate  with  re- 
sentments at  repression  and  revolt  against  status.  It  must,  however,  be  left 
to  the  students  of  the  new  industrialism  to  point  out  the  factors  involved  in 
the  complex  that  is  the  mill  village.9 

Again  the  old  plantation  pattern  lingers  in  what  may  be  called  the  survival 
value  of  cotton  tenancy.  The  cotton  cropper,  except  for  his  labor,  enters  cot- 
ton production  empty-handed;  land,  house,  work  stock,  seed,  and  living  are  to 


9  Harriet  L.  Herring,  Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Villages,  Chapel  Hill,  1929.    J.  J.  Rtayne. 

Some  Southern  Mill  Workers  and  Their  Villages,  Chapel  Hill,  1930. 
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be  furnished.  He  becomes  a  first  charge  upon  the  industry  and  survives  as 
a  cotton  producer,  even  though  he  fail.  If  the  crop  fails  or  the  price  of 
cotton  hits  bottom,  the  cropper  has  had  his  living  and  a  house,  poor  as  they 
may  be.  If  the  cropper  cannot  meet  his  store  bill  in  December,  his  supply 
merchant  may  go  bankrupt.  If  his  crop  produces  no  third  and  fourth  for 
the  landlord,  the  landlord  may  face  ruin.  But  the  one-horse  cotton  farmer, 
here  or  somewhere  else,  will  on  somebody's  credit  and  somebody's  land  put 
in  another  crop  next  year.  Like  the  Lord,  the  cotton  system  will  provide. 
Here  again  is  an  interesting  antecedent  for  mill  paternalism.  The  cotton 
mill  worker  has  proved  a  first  charge  on  the  industry.  He  expects  to  be  taken 
care  of.  With  mills  closed,  workers  are  allowed  to  remain  in  company  houses 
rent  free.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  many  mills  have  operated  at  margin 
and  at  a  loss  in  order  to  give  work  to  the  village.  Here  again  the  student 
of  our  textile  complex  must  tell  us  to  what  extent  under  paternalism  survival 
is  expected  and  granted  in  the  midst  of  a  competitive  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  contrasts  between  cotton  culture  and  the 
cotton  mill — the  abrupt  transition  which  the  worker  must  cross — are  no  less 
significant.  The  seasonal  work  routine  of  cotton  has  peak  loads  of  man 
labor  at  planting,  chopping,  and  picking  time,  alternating  with  midsummer 
and  winter  periods  of  leisure.  For  this  is  substituted  the  routine  of  the  fac- 
tory system  day  in  and  day  out  with  the  pace  set  by  whistle  and  machine 
rather  than  sun  and  season.  The  income  from  cotton  is  cyclical.  After  a 
season  of  deprivation  and  close  living  on  niggardly  credit  comes  the  sale  of 
the  crop  and  cash  income  to  be  husbanded,  if  possible,  until  new  credit  rela- 
tions are  established.  The  cycle  of  cotton  prices,  varying  from  $35.00  to 
$150.00  a  bale  and  from  $10.00  to  $60.00  an  acre,  has  given  the  cotton  grower 
such  a  shifting  standard  of  living  that  habits  of  thrift  and  planning  of  budg- 
ets are  well-nigh  impossible.  The  one  stabilizing  factor  in  these  gyrating 
periods  of  splurging  and  deprivation  has  been  the  semi-domestic  economy 
of  garden  and  pig  pen.  For  this  situation  is  substituted  the  weekly  pay  en- 
velope of  the  mill  and  the  money  economy  of  the  mill  village.  Again  the 
student  of  affairs  industrial  must  tell  us  whether  we  have  certainty  driving 
out  uncertainty,  installment  buying  and  rising  standards  replacing  cyclical 
income.  One  thing  is  certain:  unless  the  mill  keeps  open  the  answer  will  not 
be  affirmative.  The  basic  diet  of  the  cotton  cropper  is  salt  pork,  grits,  corn 
bread,  and  molasses,  varied,  it  is  hoped,  with  the  product  of  his  garden.  Like 
the  habits  we  have  mentioned,  he  carries  this  diet  with  him  to  the  mill  village. 
First,  because  it  is  cheap  and,  second,  because  it  has  become  habitual.  Does 
he  in  his  new  environment  fare  better  or  worse?  Does  he,  for  instance,  cul- 
tivate a  little  patch  back  of  his  mill  house  or  does  he  live  from  can  to  mouth? 
This  homely  question  is  but  typical  of  the  many  inquiries  one  needs  to  make 
of  the  process  of  industrialization  as  the  Southern  laborer  moves  from  cotton 
field  to  cotton  mill. 
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As  I  stood  the  other  day  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  faces  and  scenes 
passed  in  reminiscent  and  historical  review  before  my  eyes  which  told  in  vivid 
epitome  the  epic  story  of  Southern  recovery.  I  recalled  the  boyhood  scenes 
of  a  small  town  long  set  in  the  midst  of  cotton  farms,  reaching  back  with 
great  traditions  into  the  life  of  the  old  South,  and  more  recently  set  in  the 
midst  of  cotton  mills,  reaching  forward  with  high  promise  into  the  life  of  the 
new.  This  country  town  within  a  generation  became  a  merchandising,  dis- 
tributing, banking,  and  communicating  center  for  two  states,  the  financial 
capital  of  a  textile  dominion,  and  the  administrative  metropolis  of  an  electri- 
cal empire — the  beautiful  Queen  City  of  the  South ! 

The  rise  of  Charlotte  from  a  country  town  to  an  industrial  metropolis  is 
a  typical  episode  in  the  rise  of  the  Southern  people  from  poverty  to  power. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate  soldier  turned  from  scenes  of 
defeat  to  go  home  to  scenes  of  despair.  But  the  call  of  a  great  tradition 
and  the  necessities  of  a  wide  desolation  urged  the  Confederate  soldier  to  his 
heroic  task  of  rebuilding  an  overturned  civilization.  With  his  old  technique 
he  turned  first  to  the  farms,  and  with  a  new  faith  he  turned  to  the  mills. 

One  of  these  Confederate  soldiers,  twice  cited  for  bravery,  made  his 
crippled  way  back  to  an  old  South  Carolina  plantation,  then  in  ruins  from 
the  march  of  Sherman's  men.  With  a  diseased  horse  they  had  scorned,  a 
cow  they  had  missed,  and  the  ashes  they  had  left,  the  young  man  with  the 
shattered  thigh  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  to  begin  life  all  over  again.  This 
student  of  chemistry  and  botany  scientifically  remade  the  old  plantation,  or- 
ganized a  store,  established  banks  and  cotton  mills,  a  pulp  mill,  a  cone  mill, 
oil  mills,  built  a  railway,  endowed  a  college,  and  became  the  inspirer  of  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  cultural,  and  spiritual  renaissance  of 
the  people  over  a  wide  area,  himself  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  Southern  ad- 
vance. 

His  sons  and  successors  are  carrying  on  his  enterprises,  the  scientific  diver- 
sity of  which  points  a  way  out  today  for  the  stricken  agricultural  South.  One 
of  his  sons,  said  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacRae  and  Professor  William  E.  Dodd  to  be 
the  most  scientific  and  the  most  beneficent  farmer  in  America,  recently  spoke 
from  a  Charlotte  platform  to  the  great  challenge  of  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion and,  himself,  personifies  the  hope  and  the  way  of  another  Southern  re- 
covery. 

It  was  logical  that  an  agricultural  statesman  speak  in  that  strategic  city 
with  a  message  of  hope  for  the  South.  At  that  focal  point  of  historic  tradition, 
a  wide  agriculture  and  a  rising  commerce,  there  have,  within  a  generation, 
converged  in  Charlotte  lines  of  industrial  development  in  the  persons  of  Caro- 


*Professor  of  History,  University  of  North  Carolina.    (The  substance  of  an  address 
delivered  in  Charlotte,  N.  C  April  11,  1930.) 
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lina  farmer  boys  who  became  captains  of  great  industries.  The  sheer  facts  of 
their  rise  to  power  are  stated  here  by  way  of  neither  praise  nor  blame  to 
illustrate  the  transition  of  the  piedmont  South  from  a  dominantly  agricultural 
to  an  increasingly  industrial  civilization. 

We  see  a  stalwart  Durham  County  farmer  boy,  at  work  amid  the  desola- 
tion left  in  the  wake  of  receding  armies,  go  his  relentless  way  of  imagination 
and  work  from  tobacco  rows  to  Durham  city  streets,  to  Wall  Street,  and 
across  the  seas  to  a  wider  mastery.  The  farmer  boy  who  once  stood  astride 
the  tobacco  rows  in  Durham  County  had,  by  a  combination  of  combinations, 
constructed  a  business  colossus  which  stood  astride  the  oceans  and  dominated 
the  tobacco  markets  of  two  hemispheres — another  personal  episode  in  the 
industrialization  of  a  rural  commonwealth.  From  Durham  to  New  York,  to 
London,  to  Charlotte  are  the  stopping  places  on  the  ascending  way  of  the 
conversion  of  tobacco  profits  into  water  power  with  all  its  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  to  our  people. 

While  the  Durham  County  boy  was  beating  out  tobacco  on  the  log  barn 
floor,  a  youth  on  an  old  South  Carolina  cotton  plantation  near  Edgefield 
looked  beyond  agricultural  scenes  of  desolation,  dreaming  of  engines,  indus- 
trialism, and  recovery.  From  the  South  Carolina  college  to  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  to  the  Brooklyn  Machine  Shops,  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works,  we  find  him  on  his  way  of  preparation  for  industrial  leadership  in  the 
South  of  his  dreams.  Above  all  the  roar  of  power  in  that  industrial  center 
he  heard  the  low  voice  of  the  rebeginnings  of  Southern  industry.  From  the 
strident  steel  city  he  came  back  into  the  quiet  midst  of  the  agricultural  South, 
to  the  little  town  of  Charlotte  nestling  beautifully  amid  the  piedmont  hills. 
He  came  unannounced  with  a  kit  of  tools  and  a  youthful  dream.  That  kit 
of  tools  and  that  youthful  dream  were  to  play  their  adventurous  part  in  re- 
founding  the  structure  of  our  Southern  civilization.  Both  in  advance  of  and 
in  the  wake  of  his  industrial  evangelism  we  see  rising  cotton  mills,  machine 
shops,  oil  mills,  textile  schools,  and  newspapers — all  a  vital  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  textile  empire.  Thus  another  line  in  the  industrialization  of  the 
piedmont  fetched  up  in  this  same  city  in  the  person  of  a  boy  from  the  farm 
who  became  the  builder  of  an  industry. 

The  lines  of  the  life  of  another  South  Carolinian  were  to  lead  him  from 
a  farm  to  that  city.  As  the  W.  O.  Saunders  story  goes,  a  young  engineer, 
not  long  out  of  the  Citadel,  stood  one  day  along  the  banks  of  the  old  Catawba. 
For  untold  ages  that  river  had  been  a  sort  of  band  of  power  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  with  no  human  recourse  to  the  white  coal  swept  away 
in  its  swift  currents.  As  the  young  engineer  watched  the  waters  tumble  over 
the  falls  and  go  their  magnificently  wasteful  way  to  the  sea,  he  was  in  his 
imagination  backing  up  the  waters  and  building  power  plants.  He  committed 
the  picture  in  his  mind  to  blue  prints.  This  paper  work  of  his  surveys  and 
draftsmanship  became,  under  the  dynamic  touch  of  tobacco  profits,  the  me- 
chanical framework  of  power  plants  and  transmission  lines,  flung  from  steel 
tower  to  steel  tower  as  they  marched  in  majestic  columns  from  the  power 
hills  through  the  forests  into  the  valleys  and  across  the  new  industrial  plains. 
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The  little  copper  wires  carry  more  and  more  of  light  and  leisure  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  include  more  and  more  of  the  tobacco  factories, 
furniture  factories,  cotton  mills,  and  railways  within  their  dominion  of  energy 
and  power. 

The  story  of  these  three  Carolina  farm  boys,  who  variously  went  to  Char- 
lotte as  captains  of  industry,  are  episodes  in  the  piedmont  transition  which 
becomes  increasingly  significant  as  we  watch  the  rise  of  the  figures  of  indus- 
trial production  in  North  Carolina:  in  tobacco  manufacturing  from  $700,000 
in  1870  to  $13,000,000  in  1900,  and  $413,000,000  in  1927;  in  cotton  manufacturing 
from  $1,000,000  in  1870  to  $30,000,000  in  1900,  and  $425,000,000  in  1927;  and 
in  furniture  manufacturing  from  $67,000  in  1870  to  $1,500,000  in  1900,  and 
$53,000,000  in  1927.  These  figures  are  the  deposits  of  work  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  express  the  momentum  of  the  energies  of  a  risen  people, 
and  are  concretions  of  the  fact  that  in  piedmont  Carolina  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  swift  course  of  the  rise  of  industrialism. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  come  to  North  Carolina.  No  citizen  in  this 
commonwealth  is  outside  the  range  of  its  consequence.  Its  responsibilities 
are  a  part  of  our  citizenship.  We  are  not  the  people  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  lessons  of  the  written  records  of  industrial  history  and  blindly  repeat  the 
economic  wastes  and  human  tragedies  of  a  hundred  years. 


The  tides  of  time  and  the  currents  of  American  history  have  joined  in  de- 
positing four  working  principles,  available  for  our  guidance  now,  in  making 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  changes  involved  in  the  resistless  sweep  of 
the  industrialization  of  a  rural  state.  These  working  principles  are  implicit 
in  the  ideas  and  practices  tested  by  the  experiences  of  the  western  democ- 
racies in  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  power  engine  let  loose  the 
forces  which  have  rearranged  the  structure  of  the  modern  world.  On  the 
preservation  and  adaptation  of  these  tested  working  principles  turns  today 
the  search,  in  an  industrial  society,  for  that  freedom  of  personality  and 
equality  of  opportunity  which  this  commonwealth  was  founded  to  win  for  all 
our  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  human  ideal  and  American  principle  of  liberty. 
We  came  into  the  world  as  an  infant  republic  with  liberty  as  the  birth 
cry  of  our  Americanism.  Americanism,  by  being  true  to  itself,  can  prevail 
over  any  subversive  alienism.  A  free  people  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  dic- 
tatorship of  any  class.  The  fear  of  no  economic  theory,  however  fallacious, 
and  of  no  social  philosophy,  however  hateful,  can,  I  believe,  terrorize  us 
into  the  overthrow  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  the  American  principle 
of  lawful  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  which  our  revolutionary  fathers, 
over  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  wrote  into  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
can  not,  as  Americans,  deny  these  constitutional  liberties  to  any  persons  on 
the  free  soil  of  America.  If  any  person,  by  license  or  crime  or  abuse  of 
freedom,  violate  the  law,  then  the  American  way  is  not  recourse  to  mobs 
and  terrorism  but  to  due  process  of  the  law  of  the  land.    The  test  of  the 
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Bill  of   Rights  is  its  application  to  those  whose  ideas  we  despise  the   most. 

Americanism  grown  on  this  soil  is  not  a  frail  plant  that  must  be  falsely 
protected  with  terrorism  by  those  without  faith  in  the  depth  of  its  rootage 
or  the  robustness  of  its  timber.  Its  roots  are  deep  in  the  teachings  of  our 
religion,  in  the  traditions  of  the  race,  and  in  the  ideals  of  our  country. 

Jesus  did  not  teach  us  to  destroy  the  headquarters  of  those  who  agitate 
in  an  alien  cause.  He  did  not  teach  us  to  kill  a  chief  of  police  answering  a 
call  in  the  line  of  duty,  whose  first  words  were  those  of  friendliness.  He 
did  not  teach  us  to  shoot  down  on  the  public  highway  a  woman  who  at- 
tempted to  attend  a  meeting  whose  principles  we  opposed.  Rather  he  said, 
"Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  He  met  fallacy  with 
understanding  and  hate  with  his  great  love.  The  wise  Gamaliel  sought  to 
calm  his  violent-minded  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrin,  who  feared  the  sub- 
versive power  of  new  and  fervent  agitators,  in  these  wise  and  reassuring 
words,  "If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught;  but 
if  it  be  of  God,  you  can  not  overthrow  it."  John  Milton,  in  the  midst  of 
a  bitter  public  controversy  over  the  threatened  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  free  opinion,  wrote,  "Believe  it,  Lords  and  Commons,  they  who  counsel 
ye  to  such  a  suppressing  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress  yourselves.  .  .  .  Give 
me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  argue  freely  according  to  conscience 
above  all  liberties."  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  in  summation  of  the  bitter 
fight  in  Virginia  for  liberty  of  opinion,  "It  is  error  which  needs  the  sup- 
port of  government.  Truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  if  left  to  herself.  .  .  . 
She  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conflict." 

The  heroic  souls  who  have  fought  and  even  given  their  lives  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  made  no  reservations  against  the  free  con- 
science of  those  whose  ideas  might  be  hateful  to  us.  False  leaders  may  trade 
in  the  temple  of  human  freedom  for  a  while,  but  the  faith  and  insight  of  a 
misled  people  will  prevail  in  time  over  betrayal  within  and  repression  with- 
out. In  the  cause  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  assembly  spiritual 
heroism  shines  out  all  along  the  way  of  the  human  pilgrimage.  The  stake, 
the  scaffold,  the  Bastille,  the  six  repressive  acts,  the  Carlsbad  decrees,  the 
Peterloo  massacre,  demolished  presses,  and  all  other  symbols  of  repression 
but  emphasize  the  unconquerable  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit  for  a  freer 
and  a  better  world.  Idealism  does  not  cringe  before  power.  Repression  gives 
ideas  a  wider  expression.  Repression  is  the  way  of  frightened  power;  free- 
dom is  the  way  of  enlightened  faith.  History  teaches  beyond  the  denial  of 
bigotry  or  the  sneer  of  cynicism  that  the  answer  to  error  is  not  terror, 
but  the  cleansing  power  of  light  and  liberty  under  the  law.  The  guarantee 
of  freedom  is  the  guarantee  of  law  and  order,  is  the  safety  valve  that  re- 
lieves the  urge  to  violence  and  translates  the  revolutionary  impulses  into 
processes  of  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  that  refused  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion until  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  made  a  part  of  its  fundamental  provisions 
is  not  the  commonwealth  in  which,  thanks  to  the  North  Carolina  press  and 
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Governor  Gardner,  a  denial  can  long  be  made  of  the  due  processes  of  law 
in  behalf  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  most  lowly  or  despised  person  who 
breathes  in  North  Carolina  the  quintessence  of  that  American  freedom  de- 
clared for  in  the  little  town  of  Charlotte  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago. 

II 

Both  a  product  and  a  source  of  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  human  beings 
to  organize  in  behalf  of  their  liberties  and  their  life  interests.  One  test  of 
freedom  is  the  equal  freedom  of  organization.  We  came  into  this  world  as 
a  nation  through  the  organization  of  thirteen  separate  colonies  into  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  fought  the  Revolution  for  the  recognition 
of  that  federated  organization. 

This  freedom  of  men  to  organize  into  autonomous  and  federated  groups 
has  been  won  in  long  struggles  in  the  fields  of  religion,  politics,  commerce, 
and  industry.  The  power  of  the  highly  organized  Roman  Empire  was  used 
to  strike  down  the  unrecognized  and  despised  organizations  of  the  early 
Universal,  and  all  in  all  the  most  beneficent  organization  in  history.  Then  the 
Christians,  but  the  little  congregations  of  lowly  believers  became  the  Church 
church,  in  its  turn  of  predominance,  tried  to  thwart  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
new  autonomous  national  political  organizations  within  the  papal  dominion. 
Then  the  new  national  monarchies,  having  become  intrenched  in  independent 
power,  sought  to  check  the  rise  to  increasing  power  of  the  autonomous  or- 
ganization of  the  people's  representatives  in  Parliament,  but  Parliament  won 
its  struggle  for  collective  bargaining  and  a  written  agreement  in  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  which,  since  1689,  has  been  the  charter  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  all  who  treasure  the  traditions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Then  the  Parliament  of  England,  having  become  the  stronghold  of  the  com- 
mercial middle  class,  prohibited  working  men  from  organizing  in  behalf  of 
their  interests  in  the  working  life.  The  freedom  of  autonomous  organization, 
won  in  the  religious  and  political  fields  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
England,  was  to  carry  over  into  new  regions  of  power  and  control  over  men's 
lives  centering  in  industry. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  century  of  the  English  migration  to 
America.  Two  of  the  movements  under  way  in  England  in  that  century 
are  of  far-reaching  significance  to  America.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century 
a  little  group  of  lowly  people  had  the  audacity  to  think  that  they  had  the 
right  to  organize  without  authority  of  king  or  bishop.  That  a  handful  of 
people  could  of  their  own  initiative  meet  in  a  stable,  or  anywhere,  and  organize 
a  church  was  treason.  So  these  simple,  deeply  religious  people  were  perse- 
cuted, put  under  the  ban  of  the  police,  made  social  outcasts,  and  harried 
out  of  the  land.  After  many  vicissitudes  we  find  this  little  group  of  people 
still  clinging  to  their  ideals  of  piety  and  autonomous  organization  on  the 
wintry  shores  of  Massachusetts,  where  their  spiritual  heroism  made  Plymouth 
Rock  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  Congregationalism  and  a  symbol  of  self- 
government  in  America. 
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One  year  before  the  Pilgrims  reached  American  shores  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
treasurer  of  the  London  Company,  itself  an  expression  of  a  new  form  of  auton- 
omous commercial  organization,  led  a  movement  in  the  London  Company  to 
grant  the  right  of  an  autonomous  representative  assembly  to  the  settlers 
in  Virginia.  The  less  far-sighted  business  men  said  it  would  ruin  the  enter- 
prise to  give  these  hired  hands  on  the  James  River  the  right  to  share  in  the 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  there.  But  the  idealism  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  the  more  practical  business 
men.  Thus  the  first  representative  assembly  in  America  was  born.  The 
democratic  idea  of  autonomous  political  organization  as  federated  in  the 
American  Union,  whose  standard  was  first  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River  in  old  Virginia,  now  flies  its  flag  over  all  the  western  world. 

It  was  historically  logical  that  this  democratic  idea  of  autonomous  organiza- 
tion which  found  expression  in  the  fields  of  religion  and  politics  should  also 
find  expression  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  great  com- 
mercial revolution  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  released  economic 
and  social  life  from  a  comparatively  static  local  self-sufficiency  to  a  dynamic 
world  interdependence.  The  rise  of  capitalism  liberated  the  serf  from  the 
soil,  overthrew  feudalism,  utilized  the  savings  of  men  anywhere  for  enter- 
prise around  the  world,  and  created  the  new  commercial  middle  class. 

In  the  old  order  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  serfs  there  was  naturally  little 
provision  for  the  new  commercial  middle  class.  Yet  much  of  modern  history 
turns  upon  the  interactions  between  the  persistence  of  the  old  order  and  the 
rise  of  the  new  middle  class.  Those  great  dynamic  movements  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  French  Revolution  are  in  considerable  part  the  work 
of  the  new  capitalists  and  capitalism,  whose  management  and  energies  have 
made  over  the  western  world.  Their  joint  stock  companies  and  corporations, 
unprovided  for  in  the  old  feudal  order,  became  decisive  factors  in  the  new 
commercial  order,  and  became  the  vehicles  which  carried  European  civiliza- 
tion and  power  to  new  continents  in  the  West  and  to  old  continents  in  the 
East.  Consequent  upon  the  daring  and  vast  enterprises  of  the  new  capitalists, 
there  evolved  upon  the  groundwork  of  the  old  merchant  law  a  new  code  of 
commercial  law  which  protected  the  interests  of  the  new  commercial  group, 
put  restraints  upon  their  power,  and  guaranteed  the  rights  and  usefulness  of 
the  new  commercial  companies  as  agencies  of  corporate  enterprise  and  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  expanding  markets  of  the  world. 

To  meet  the  great  human  needs  in  this  world  of  widening  markets  and 
corporate  enterprise  the  power  engine  came  and  wrought  the  great  indus- 
trial revolution,  which  brought  into  history  new  industrial  groups.  So  one 
clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies is  the  long,  patient  process  of  social  and  political  adjustment  to  the 
rise  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  factory  workers.  Under  the  rotten  borough 
system  there  was  little  or  no  provision  in  England  for  the  new  manufac- 
turers to  share  in  political  power  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  old  mer- 
chant   group    and    the    older    landed    aristocracy.      But    the    power    and    the 
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usefulness  of  the  manufacturers,  joined  with  the  logic  of  the  democratic 
idea,  gave  them  eventually  a  share  in  political  control. 

These  capitalists  in  their  industrial  life,  through  their  organization  into 
corporations,  immediately  inherited  not  only  the  corporate  framework  but 
also  the  commercial  code  which  had  been  developing  in  Europe  for  several 
centuries.  The  factory  workers,  new  to  history,  found  themselves  without 
the  inheritance  of  any  form  of  organization  or  any  industrial  code.  The 
craft  guilds,  long  since  dead,  and  the  later  sporadic  organizations  of  journey- 
men were  both  unsuited  to  meet  the  needs  of  machine  tenders.  Groping 
around  for  a  form  of  organization,  they  soon  found  themselves  forbidden 
to  join  the  new  labor  unions;  those  who  persisted  in  joining  were  driven  into 
hiding  and  hunted  down  by  the  law. 

The  struggle  of  industrial  workers  to  organize  and  win  the  recognition  of 
legislative  bodies,  the  courts,  and  the  corporations  is  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
democratic  struggle  of  human  beings  for  autonomous  organization  around 
a  great  life  need.  This  movement  of  the  working  people  against  great  odds 
to  win  a  simple  share  in  the  control  of  their  own  lives  is  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man movements  of  the  last  century. 

Workers,  who  once  worked  with  great  skill  through  the  entire  process  of 
creation  in  their  own  cottages  with  their  own  tools,  had,  by  the  logical 
processes  of  the  industrial  revolution,  lost  the  need  of  the  old  craftsman- 
ship, lost  the  ownership  of  the  tools  and  the  place  of  work,  and  lost  the  cre- 
ative satisfaction  of  skilful  control  of  the  whole  process.  The  movement  of 
working  people  toward  organization,  with  all  its  defects  and  failures,  is 
a  movement  for  a  compensating  human  share  in  the  control  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  subject  themselves  to  and  cooperate  with  the  marvelous  processes 
of  modern  industry.  Industrial  statesmanship  has  no  greater  responsibility 
or  opportunity  than  working  out  the  basis  and  the  structure  of  this  creative 
cooperation  in  industrial  production  with  just  recognition  of  the  value  and 
rights  of  capital,  management,  and  labor. 

Basic  to  this  new  constitutionalism  in  industry  is  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  which  recapitulates  the  historic  principle  and  democratic  idea  of 
autonomous  organization  in  the  field  of  industry  and  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Just  as  the  American  principle  of 
liberty  guarantees  the  freedom  of  individual  capitalists  and  individual  laborers 
to  organize  or  not  to  organize,  so  the  American  principle  of  equal  rights 
makes  it  logical  that,  if  a  group  of  capitalists  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively through  a  corporation,  corresponding  groups  of  workers  have  the 
equal  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  a  labor  union.  The 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  which  is  at  the  center  of  the  democratic 
movement  in  its  latest  phase,  is  resourced  in  the  very  springs  of  American 
democracy  and  will  test  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  in  the  American  idea. 

Listen  to  representative  Americans  as  they  speak  clearly  on  the  issue. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  while  President,  said,  "I  believe  emphatically  in  organ- 
ized labor.  Organization  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment."    President  Taft  said,  "I  fully  approve  of  the  principles  of  labor 
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unions.  I  believe  they  are  essential  in  creating  a  state  of  equality  between 
employer  and  employees.  Collective  bargaining  with  all  reasonable  corol- 
laries should  be  freely  granted."  President  Wilson  said,  "Government  must 
recognize  the  right  of  men  collectively  to  bargain  for  humane  objects."  Pres- 
ident Hoover  once  said,  "The  refusal  to  participate  in  collective  bargaining 
with  representatives  of  the  employee's  own  choosing  is  the  negation  of  the 
bridge  of  better  relationship."  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  while  Secretary  of 
State,  said,  "I  trust  there  will  be  no  more  futile  opposition  to  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining."  Governor  Smith,  John  W.  Davis,  the  National  War 
Labor  Council,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  of  Christian  Representatives,  the  group  representing  the  public, 
in  President  Wilson's  Industrial  Conference,  including  leading  manufacturers 
such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  many  representative  bodies  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  have  declared  for  the  justice  and  the  value  of  collective 
bargaining  in  industry.  Declarations  for  this  principle  are  standing  planks 
in  the  national  platforms  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  a  simple  view  as  quoted  above  from  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Wilson,  Hughes,  and  Hoover,  and  as  declared  for  by  churches  and 
political  parties  as  a  matter  of  fair  play  and  the  traditional  essence  of 
Americanism,  is  confused  with  communism  in  some  parts  of  America  in  the 
twentieth  century !  This  equal  freedom  to  bargain  collectively  is  a  part  of 
the  historic  democratic  process,  and  despite  abuses  on  both  sides,  when  coop- 
eratively recognized  and  intelligently  promoted,  becomes  economically  pro- 
ductive, democratically  stabilizing,  and  humanly  valuable. 

Ill 

This  great  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and  organ- 
ization, denied  in  the  several  parts  in  successive  historical  periods,  has  been 
won  in  the  religious,  political,  commercial,  and  professional  life,  and  is  being 
won  in  the  last  sector  of  the  working  life.  But  this  freedom  carries  with 
it  the  responsibility  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment.  Freedom  and  democracy 
make  necessary  an  informed  public  opinion.  Light  is  a  condition  of  liberty 
under  the  law.  Understanding  is  the  resource  of  an  orderly  democracy.  We 
not  only  need  historical  perspective  with  its  clear  lessons  of  the  patient  pro- 
cesses of  history  but  also  an  analysis  of  the  contemporary  processes  of  social 
adjustment  to  the  industrial  advance.  Fact-finding  is  a  part  of  the  technique 
of  self-government. 

In  all  the  most  progressive  industrial  nations  a  constant  series  of 
studies,  surveys,  and  analyses  of  the  economic,  social,  educational,  and  reli- 
gious life  have  been  made  by  the  organizations  most  concerned,  by  legis- 
lative hearings,  and  by  governmental  commissions  of  experts.  Royal  com- 
missions have  made  studies  of  first  one  industry  and  then  another,  not,  as  the 
unhistorical-minded  charge,  to  attack  the  industry  but  to  diagnose  its  condi- 
tion and  build  it  up.  President  Hoover,  up  against  the  difficulties  of  a  low 
swing  of  the  business  cycle,  despite  our  impatience  has  recourse  to  fact- 
finding by  commissions  of  experts. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  textile  manufacturers  in  the  nation  petitioned 
President  Hoover  last  November  for  an  expert  study  as  a  basis  for  crystalliz- 
ing public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  textile  leaders  who  have  tried  to  bring 
about  voluntary  concerted  action  within  the  industry  looking  to  the  intelli- 
gent reduction  of  hours  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  night  work  for  women 
and  minors.  Many  of  the  far-seeing  and  successful  textile  manufacturers 
consider  that  the  now  chronic  sickness  of  the  industry  is  not  beyond  diagnosis 
and  cure.  The  Southern  textile  industry  with  all  its  natural  advantages  of 
proximity  to  the  cotton  fields,  abundant  power  resources,  and  climatic  factors 
in  the  cost  of  living,  does  not  need  to  resort  to  such  economically  and  hu- 
manly wasteful  practices  as  long  hours  and  night  work  for  women  and 
minors.  More  than  one  textile  manufacturer  has  said  that  the  thing  that  is 
needed  to  save  the  textile  industry  from  further  steps  in  self-destruction  is 
an  intelligent  public  opinion  that  will  stimulate  either  concerted  action  within 
the  industry  against,  or  legislative  prohibition  of,  policies  contrary  to  business 
interests  and  human  welfare.  An  analysis  by  competent  experts  should 
be  helpful  toward  both  of  these  ends. 

The  fact  that  many  Southern  church  organizations  and  civic  groups  have 
declared  for  the  value  of  such  a  study  does  not  mean  that  it  is  their  disposition 
to  single  out  the  textile  industry  for  hostile  attack.  The  textile  industry 
has  been  singled  out  all  over  the  world  for  consideration  and  discussion 
as  incident  to  the  day's  news.  Its  sickness  has  been  dramatized  in  the  head- 
lines in  a  most  tragic  human  way.  Its  low  wages  without  regard  to  even 
lower  competing  wages  in  other  industries  and  lower  standards  of  living 
outside  and  near-by  the  industry ;  its  night  work  for  women  and  minors  and 
its  long  hours  in  certain  tragic  cases,  misrepresentative  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  have  stirred  the  social  conscience  of  large  groups  of  the  American 
people.  The  intelligent  answer  is  a  study  by  those  most  competent  to  make  it 
by  an  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  most  hopeful  moves  made  since  the  Kendall  proposal  to  Hoover 
last  November  are,  first,  the  present  effort  of  President  Sloan  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute  to  win  voluntary  agreement  within  the  industry  to  a  maxi- 
mum day  week  of  fifty-five  hours  and  a  maximum  night  week  of  fifty  hours, 
and,  second,  the  assembly  of  governors  of  the  Southern  states  at  the  call  of 
Governor  Gardner  for  conference  on  the  textile  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. If  these  efforts  fail,  then  the  basic  nature  of  the  industry,  its  indis- 
pensability  to  our  life  and  welfare,  and  its  chronic  sickness,  make  even  more 
needful  a  nation-wide  and  non-partisan  economic  and  social  diagnosis  by  a 
presidential  commission  of  experts  as  a  basis  for  further  attempts  at  enlight- 
ened action  within  the  industry  and  by  the  several  states. 

Some  of  the  questions  such  a  commission  of  experts  could  helpfully  con- 
sider are: 

(1)  Would  the  industry  find  a  way  out  of  its  chronic  sickness  and  present 
chaos  through  vertical  combination  and  the  integration  under  one  control  of 
the  successive  functions  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  on  the  way  from  the 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  bolt  of  cloth  in  the  wholesale  market?     Dr.  Claudius  T. 
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Murchison,  from  theoretical  analysis,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Kendall,  from  success- 
ful business  experience,  say  yes;  others  say  no.  The  testimony  and  analysis 
of  other  experts  would  be  helpful. 

(2)  To  what  extent  do  the  mills  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
lose  their  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields  by  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  have  not  yet  learned  to  cultivate  the  indispensable  long  staple  by 
using  better  seeds  and  cultivation?  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  reports  that  North  Carolina 
raises  on  the  average  1,000,000  bales,  ships  out  300,000  bales,  and  imports  500,- 
000  bales  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  West.  Cleve- 
land County  long  staple,  raised  partly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  farmer- 
manufacturer  O.  Max  Gardner,  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  the  proximity 
of  cotton  mill  and  long  staple  cotton  to  both  the  farm  and  the  mill. 

(3)  In  addition  to  these  costs  of  an  antiquated  business  organization  and 
of  antiquated  cotton  planting,  to  what  extent  is  antiquated  machinery  a  fac- 
tor in  the  textile  pathology?  A  successful  manufacturer  has  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  replacement  of  a  million  spindles  a  year  in  Southern  mills. 

(4)  To  what  extent  is  overproduction  a  factor  in  the  depression?  What 
are  the  relations  of  the  style  of  wearing  fewer  and  shorter  garments,  the 
substitute  fibres  (rayon  and  silk),  the  undemobilized  war  capacity,  long  hours, 
and  night  work  to  this  overproduction? 

(5)  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  of  any  of  the  following  to  the  decline 
of  the  New  England  textile  industry:  social  legislation,  unionism,  old  machin- 
ery, absentee  and  trust  ownership,  distance  from  raw  materials,  and  wage 
differentials? 

(6)  Does  an  industry  in  a  region  of  high  social  regulation  dodge  social 
responsibility  by  moving  into  a  region  of  low  social  regulation,  or  does 
industrial  history  show  that  social  legislation  follows  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
any  large  industrial  migration? 

(7)  What  is  the  best  way  to  secure  fair  and  uniform  regulations:  from 
within  the  industry,  by  the  several  states,  or  by  federal  legislation? 

(8)  What  are  the  optimum  points  in  the  economic  and  social  coincidence 
of  the  needs  for  the  reduction  of  hours  and  the  gradual  elimination  of 
night  work  for  women  and  minors? 

(9)  What  are  the  best  methods  of  educating  public  opinion  so  as  to 
make  impossible  any  such  ill-advised  legislation  as  recently  proposed  in  a 
textile  state  to  make  forty-eight  looms  or  any  fixed  number  the  maximum 
for  one  weaver,  irrespective  of  differences  in  technical  or  working  condi- 
tions? Would  not  the  expert  study  itself  be  a  step  in  such  education  of 
the  public  and  be  the  most  intelligent  approach  to  the  introduction  of  such 
new  applications  of  scientific  management  as  the  labor-spread  system? 

(10)  Has  industrial  paternalism,  which  arose  out  of  local  conditions  and 
attitudes  to  meet  great  social  needs,  further  usefulness  or  should  paternalism 
gradually  give  way  to  a  more  self-reliant  individualism  in  community  self- 
government? 
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(11)  To  what  extent  is  the  industrial  situation  conditioned  by  the  agri- 
cultural? Some  studies  by  Dr.  Clarence  Heer  of  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  the  Social  Sciences  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  show  that  wages  in  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  Southern  industries  are  below  the  national  rates 
in  those  industries,  and  that  textile  wages  in  the  South  are  higher  than  agri- 
cultural wages  and  are  also  higher  than  wages  in  other  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled industries. 

(12)  Does  the  agricultural  depression,  with  its  more  distressing  social 
consequences,  relieve  the  social  concern  for  the  industrial  depression,  or  does 
the  acute  agricultural  unemployment  make  more  necessary  social  legislation 
against  low  standards  of  competition  for  that  over-supply  of  labor? 

IV 

The  Southern  agricultural  situation  brings  into  focus  the  fourth  historically 
vindicated  working  principle,  namely,  social  legislation  as  a  way  of  adjust- 
ment to  industrial  change.  The  making  of  these  rules  of  industrial  sports- 
manship is  a  responsibility  of  industrial  as  well  as  political  statesmanship. 
The  present  well-nigh  impossibility  of  the  successful  organization  of  large 
bodies  of  working  people  in  the  South,  without  the  consent  of  the  business 
management,  places  a  great  social  responsibility  upon  the  owners  and  man- 
agers. To  an  observer  of  historical  processes  it  would  seem  the  part  of  long- 
run  wisdom  for  the  business  management  not  to  oppose  the  coming  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  but  to  encourage  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
leadership  to  develop  from  within  the  local  labor  ranks  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration in  more  efficient  production. 

The  agricultural  depression  and  consequent  temporary  over-supply  of 
labor,  the  mechanization  of  the  farms  making  more  laborers  permanently  avail- 
able for  industry,  the  mechanization  of  industry  making  fewer  laborers  neces- 
sary, and  the  effect  of  some  instances  of  unintelligent  leadership  of  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  South,  all  tend  to  make  successful 
organization  depend  now  upon  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  the  busi- 
ness management.  The  momentum  of  the  democratic  idea  and  the  slow- 
moving  historical  processes  would  indicate  the  certainty  of  organization 
sooner  or  later.  Our  attitudes  now  will  determine  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  leadership  and  the  spirit  and  the  methods  with  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  carried  through  them. 

This  power  to  block  the  organization  of  workers,  due  to  the  juncture  of 
many  circumstances,  carries  with  it  a  great  social  responsibility.  This  very 
frustration  makes  imperative  legislation.  English  history  shows  that,  without 
the  checks  of  either  labor  organization  or  social  legislation,  the  least  scru- 
pulous competitors  took  advantage  of  the  over-supply  of  laborers  to  drive 
down  the  plane  of  competition  to  such  levels  as  to  threaten  industry  at 
its  human  source. 

When  the  power  engine  came  in  England  and,  in  its  resistless  course, 
rather  suddenly  dislocated  the  whole  economic  and  social  structure,  the  Eng- 
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lish  people  were  caught  unprepared  and  without  a  precedent  for  social 
guidance  amid  bewildering  changes.  They  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  dynamic  power  of  steam  and  machines,  with  all  their  potentiality 
both  for  tremendous  industrial  production  and  for  social  advancement  of 
the  standards  of  living  of  vast  bodies  of  people.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
human  implications,  the  people  of  England  tried  the  way  of  unregulated 
freedom.  They  found,  after  a  time,  that  the  economic  and  social  advance 
was  made  at  great  human  costs  to  large  bodies  of  the  working  people.  A 
fierce,  lawless  competition  drove  the  standards  of  the  working  life  down  to 
degrading  levels.  In  the  midst  of  mounting  figures  of  vast  production  and 
astounding  prosperity,  the  rulers  of  an  empire  forgot  the  depleted  human 
beings  who  did  the  industrial  work,  forgot  the  exhausted  mothers  and  the 
sordid  homes  where  children  were  born  and  where  was  cradled  the  future 
of  the  empire. 

In  defense  of  the  very  sources,  of  human  life,  where  was  renewed  the  Eng- 
lish race,  and  in  defense  of  the  commonwealth  itself,  the  people  of  England 
slowly  rallied  where  enlightened  manufacturers  led  the  way  against  the  social 
treason  that  flaunted  the  flag  of  freedom.  Enlightened  manufacturers,  or- 
ganized labor,  and  statesmen  made  their  now  historic  battle  against  the  great 
odds  of  wealth,  prejudice,  and  intrenched  privilege.  Lord  Shaftesbury  be- 
came the  rock  against  which  the  tides  of  honest  fear  and  misrepresentation 
rolled  in  fury  and  power.  But  he  stood  his  ground  and  after  slow  years 
made  his  case  for  economically  sound  and  socially  wise  legislation. 

The  English  people  in  the  seventeenth  century,  out  of  the  power  and  prob- 
lems that  came  to  them  in  the  great  commercial  revolution,  turned  to  that 
great  rules-making  conference,  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  their  rallying 
center  against  a  king  who  said  he  was  above  the  law.  In  the  great  Bill  of 
Rights  they  laid  down  the  terms  on  which  kings  could  rule  in  England.  The 
English  people  in  the  nineteenth  century,  out  of  the  power  and  problems 
that  came  to  them  in  the  great  industrial  revolution,  turned  to  their  legislature 
to  regulate  the  lawless  power  of  the  new  industrialism.  They  laid  down  the 
terms  on  which  great  corporations  could  do  business  in  England  in  a  great 
social  code  of  industrial  sportsmanship. 

Against  such  regulation  the  same  honest  arguments  were  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  thirties  and  forties,  in  France  and  Germany  in  the  later  decades, 
and  in  New  England  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  so  on  across  the  con- 
tinent. Without  learning  much  from  the  experiences  of  the  people  who  had 
been  through  the  transition  from  handicrafts  to  machines  and  from  lawless- 
ness to  social  control,  each  new  industrial  people  has,  almost  independently, 
discovered  the  necessity  of  social  legislation — or  factory  legislation,  as  this 
form  of  social  legislation  is  also  called.  They  have  learned  their  lessons 
from  bitter  experiences  in  economic  waste  and  human  tragedy.  The  same 
arguments,  used  against  social  legislation  in  England  in  1840,  have  been  in- 
dependently used  to  stay  the  advance  of  social  codes  as  they  have  logically 
and   humanly  evolved   out   of   economic   and   social   necessity   in   the  wake   of 
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the  march  of  the  power  engines  around  the  world.  These  identical  arguments 
are  now  being  used  in  the  many  American  states  new  to  industry  on  a  large 
scale. 

Since  they  will  yield  their  preconceptions  and  theoretical  logic  to  the  logic 
of  facts,  experience,  and  a  larger  social  necessity,  it  is  well  to  re-list  these 
arguments  here: 

1.  Social  legislation  destroys  the  freedom  and  the  initiative  of  the  in- 
dividual. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  not  to  destroy  but  to  regulate 
and  preserve  this  freedom  and  initiative  for  a  larger  number  of  people. 

2.  Social  legislation  with  regard  to  women  and  children  violates  the  sanctity 
of  the  home.  Actually,  legislation  in  behalf  of  children  and  against  night 
work  for  women  and  minors  is  a  safeguard  of  home  life. 

3.  Reduction  of  hours  promotes  idleness  and  dissipation.  As  a  matter 
of  experience,  physiological  tests  have  proved  that  long  hours  at  routine 
work  make  for  dissipation  as  a  relief  from  monotony  and  fatigue. 

4.  Profits,  it  was  argued,  came  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  of  the 
day's  work.  It  has  been  found  that  a  reduction  of  such  hours  did  not  reduce 
production  in  the  long  run. 

5.  Legislation  imposes  an  unfair  handicap  in  competition  with  nations 
or  states  with  less  regulation.  It  has  been  found  that  higher  standards  of 
work  and  efficiency  and  better  morale  more  than  offset  this  handicap.  Busi- 
ness men  in  Parliament  who  had  been  strong  opponents  became  staunch 
champions  of  the  very  legislation  they  had  bitterly  opposed. 

6.  Legislation  will  drive  industries  from  England  to  France,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  North  Carolina,  or  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  as  the  case 
may  be.  English  industries  did  not  go  to  France  but  France,  through  ex- 
perience, came  to  the  English  code.  Industries  do  not  dodge  legislation,  but 
legislation  follows  industries  as  a  matter  of  experience  and  social  well-being. 

7.  It  is  said  in  a  summary  way  that  legislation  destroys  industry  and 
kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  Industrial  history  shows  that  the 
most  highly  regulated  industries  become  the  most  economically  and  socially 
productive. 

But  it  is  said,  "Look  what  social  legislation  did  to  old  England  and  to  New 
England."  As  for  old  England,  we  might  recall  in  this  time  of  England's 
dark  economic  hour  that  social  legislation  was  an  accompaniment  and  one 
basis  of  Britain's  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  and  prosperity  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Her  economic  plight  today,  based  primarily  on  fac- 
tors that  transcend  social  legislation,  is  largely  a  matter  of  world  economics 
with  regard  to  textiles,  iron,  coal,  oil,  new  mechanisms,  and  the  war  costs. 
The  cotton  textile  industry,  in  addition  to  all  the  problems  of  style  changes, 
substitute  fibres,  over-development,  is  in  the  terrible  predicament  of  finding 
that  its  foreign  market,  constituting  65  per  cent  of  the  whole,  has  been 
ruinously  cut  into  by  the  rise  of  new  cotton  factories  on  the  continent, 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Its  iron  and  steel  industries,  so  long  domi- 
nant, have  for  some  time  been  yielding  to  continental  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries  and    to   the   American    industry   resourced    in    the    Mesaba    range   with 
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its  incomparable  ores  in  the  open  pits.  British  coal  is  being  supplanted  in 
the  French  and  Italian  markets  by  the  white  coal  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  streams  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Massif  Central.  The  coal  of 
South  Wales,  that  once  supplied  the  bunkers  for  world  commerce,  is  receding 
before  the  advance  of  the  oil  burners  upon  the  seas.  Antiquated  machinery 
and  an  antiquated  business  organization  (which  needs  more,  not  less,  regu- 
lation in  the  interests  of  a  more  efficient  and  economic  production)  contribute 
their  part  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  British  coal  industry  already  laid  low  by 
oil  upon  the  seas  and  snow  upon  the  Alps.  In  shipbuilding,  Britain,  a  nation 
of  steam  traditions,  is  yielding  some  of  her  preeminence  to  the  superior  Diesel 
engines  of  several  continental  shipyards.  Diesel  engines,  oil,  houille  blanche, 
Asiatic  cotton  factories,  American  coal  and  iron,  and  the  crushing  war  burden 
have  all  combined  to  strike  British  industry  terrific  blows.  Her  present 
population  is  too  large  for  the  present  organization  of  her  resources  and 
production.  All  the  mechanical  and  social  ingenuity  of  the  British  people 
is  needed  to  work  out  of  their  present  plight.  Without  social  legislation  and 
sane,  intelligent  labor  leadership,  it  is  conservative  opinion  that  Britain 
would,  in  her  present  economic  plight,  long  ago  have  gone  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic ruin  and  revolution. 

Now  as  for  New  England,  also  pictured  as  going  into  decline  on  account  of 
labor  unions  and  social  legislation,  we  find  in  a  study  made  by  the  New 
England  Council  of  Business  Men  that  only  two  industries  are  slipping,  the 
textiles  to  the  South  and  shoes  to  the  West.  Cotton,  new  machinery,  and  a 
milder  climate  are  in  the  South,  and  the  cattle  ranches  and  leather  are  in 
the  West.  Though  New  England  once  made  over  fifty  per  cent  and  now 
makes  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  shoes  worn  by  Americans,  New  England 
makes  more  shoes  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  Over  a  ten-year  period 
all  other  New  England  industries  show  remarkable  expansion.  According 
to  the  findings  of  these  business  experts,  as  reported  in  the  St.  Louis  address 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Kendall,  in  thirty-five  divisions  of  manufacturing  New  England 
contributes  one-fourth  of  the  entire  national  production.  In  twelve  lines  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England  total  more  than  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
nation.  Her  primary  horsepower  is  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  country.  Her 
per  capita  savings  are  $530  as  compared  with  $322  for  the  nation.  This  two 
per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  ten  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  raw  materials  from  three  hundred  foreign  nations 
are  mobilized  for  her  factories  and  shops.  With  half  the  farm  area  and  fewer 
workers,  New  England  farms  are  making  twice  the  production  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Her  bank  clearings,  power  consumption,  and  exports  are  going 
up,  not  down.  New  and  highly  profitable  industries  have  come  and  are 
coming  into  New  England  since  the  passage  of  this  alleged  hurtful  social 
legislation.  The  highest  grade  industries,  with  due  regard  for  all  factors, 
seem  to  seek  a  highly  regulated  area  of  intelligent  social  legislation,  universal 
education,  county-wide  libraries,  and  high  standards  in  the  working  life. 
Social  legislation,  we  find,  follows  in  the  path  of  industrialism  not  only  as  a 
social  necessity  but  also  as  a  positive  economic  and  human  good. 
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In  recognition  of  this  fact,  twelve  committees  representing  the  research 
and  thinking  of  over  one  hundred  North  Carolina  citizens,  well  known  in  the 
state  and  expert  in  the  several  fields,  reported  to  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  at  its  eighteenth  annual  session  in  Charlotte,  April 
13-15,  the  results  of  their  studies  with  recommendations  for  action  and  legisla- 
tion, which,  when  carried  through,  would  constitute  a  new  social  code  for 
North  Carolina.  For  the  committee  on  industry  Mr.  Kemp  D.  Battle,  the 
chairman,  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  sixty-hour  week  to  fifty-five, 
the  gradual  elimination  of  night  work  for  women  and  minors,  the  elimination 
of  the  fourth-grade  clause  in  the  state  child  labor  law,  a  general  survey  of 
the  working  conditions  of  women  and  children,  and  coordination  and  reinforce- 
ment of  provisions  for  inspection  and  enforcements  under  an  appointive 
head.  On  this  committee  of  nine  were  two  of  the  most  successful,  clear- 
headed, open-minded,  young  textile  manufacturers  of  the  state.  The  chair- 
man himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  historical-minded  lawyers  in  North 
Carolina,  is  a  director  of  and  attorney  for  the  oldest  cotton  mills  now  operat- 
ing in  the  South,  which  have  been  owned  by  his  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  He  spoke  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
management  of  the  textile  industry  in  its  present  plight.  The  proposals  of 
his  committee  are  so  fair  and  clear-cut,  and  so  economically  and  socially 
sound,  that  they  have  already  won  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large  and 
growing  body  of  public  opinion.  The  two-year  studies  and  analyses  of  the 
Battle  committee  and  the  twelve  other  committees  are  simple  expressions  of 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  group  of  North  Carolinians  envisage  the  whole 
and  various  life  of  the  commonwealth.  By  careful  study  they  are  trying  to  be 
intelligent  about  the  economic  problems  and  social  responsibilities  of  the  agri- 
cultural depression  and  the  industrial  revolution  in  whose  perplexing  midst 
they  now  find  themselves. 

We  get  glimpses  of  their  work  as  we  hear  Battle  strike  at  the  evils  of  long 
hours  and  night  work  for  women;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  J.  J.  Phoenix,  and 
M.  L.  Kesler  present  the  case  for  a  children's  code;  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  the 
standards  for  better  schools;  Judge  York,  a  realistic  study  of  the  workings 
of  the  juvenile  courts  in  seventy  counties;  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister  and  Dr. 
Wiley  Sanders  on  the  relation  of  youth  and  crime;  Mrs.  O.  J.  McCoy,  Miss 
Frieda  Heller,  J.  T.  Ashby,  Miss  Anne  Pierce,  Mr.  Beale,  Miss  Ollie  Alexan- 
der, on  the  recent  victories  looking  toward  county-wide  libraries  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Davidson,  Union,  Gaston,  and  Surry;  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  on  the  re- 
lation of  diversified  farming  to  a  more  balanced  diet  and  better  health,  and 
Mrs.  Elise  Mulliken's  story  of  Mrs.  F.  D.  Winston's  enterprise  in  converting 
the  Bertie  county  jail  into  a  community  hospital;  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Miss 
Clara  Cox,  Rev.  Harding  Hughes,  and  Miss  Anne  Pierce,  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  people  with  regard  to  schools,  state  institutions,  transportation  facilities, 
county-wide  and  Rosenwald  libraries;  William  Polk,  Struthers  Burt,  J.  S. 
Holmes,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson,  a  vivid  tale  from  the  front  in  the  war  on 
ugliness    sprawling   all    along    our    naturally    beautiful    highways;    Professor 
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Harold  Meyer  for  the  committee  on  a  recreation  program;  Dr.  Frederick 
Morrison  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister,  an  analysis  of  our  tax  structure;  Mr.  Frank 
Capps,  the  set-up  of  a  rural  social  code. 

Standing  on  the  facts  as  they  find  them,  without  recrimination  but  seeking 
to  understand  those  who  misunderstand  their  purposes,  they  look  with  hope 
into  the  face  of  all  the  winds  that  blow.  By  pegging  away  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there,  these  quietly  studious  but  resolute  North  Carolinians  will  grad- 
ually and  intelligently  translate  their  research  and  their  dream  into  the  pat- 
tern and  substance  of  a  commonwealth  old  in  history  but  as  young  and  fair 
as  the  hopes  of  the  children  of  all  her  people. 

The  spokesman  for  the  committee  on  agriculture  was  Mr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Rae,  whose  relentless  economic  analysis  was  the  by-product  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  scientific  farming  and  hard  thinking  about  the  foundations  of 
our  economic  life.  Some  weeks  ago  he  organized  for  the  whole  South  a 
group  of  fact-finding  and  hopeful  Southerners  of  the  calibre  of  D.  R.  Coker, 
E.  C.  Branson,  J.  W.  Harrelson,  and  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  for  regional  planning 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  old  commonwealths  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Gulf.  The  twelve  North  Carolina  committees,  the  Atlanta  committee,  the 
New  England  Economic  Council,  and  the  Southeastern  Economic  Conference, 
organized  by  Governor  Gardner  at  Asheville  on  April  28,  and,  on  a  national 
scale,  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  are,  in  various  but  not  conflicting  ways, 
efforts  to  achieve  a  more  human,  balanced,  and  productive  life. 

The  states  of  the  piedmont  South  have  come  to  grips  with  all  the  mighty 
possibilities  of  the  industrial  revolution.  The  people  of  this  section  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  joint  and  wise  utilization  of  their  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, education,  and  human  resources  in  cooperation  with  its  marvelous 
mechanical  energies.  Through  the  very  value  of  intelligent  social  regulations 
and  high  human  standards  the  piedmont  South  can  give  attractive  economic 
and  social  welcome  to  highly  skilled,  highly  waged,  and  highly  productive 
new  and  diversified  industries.  The  lists  of  crops  and  industries  still  missing 
from  our  economic  structures  are  appalling.  Clear-headed,  scientific,  humanly 
disposed  men  and  women  in  the  South  from  within  the  industries  and  from 
within  the  commonwealths  are  pounding  away  at  such  fundamental  things 
as  pedigreed  seeds,  engineering  skill,  balanced  production,  scientific  market- 
ing, and  economic  diversification.  Diversified  agriculture,  supplementing 
staple  crops,  and  diversified  industries,  supplementing  basic  manufactures, 
and  nine-months'  schools  and  county-wide  libraries,  supplementing  both,  make 
up  the  groundwork  upon  which  to  build  nobler  commonwealths  in  the  risen 
South. 

In  this  region  of  the  Old  South,  where  human  slavery  made  its  last  stand 
in  the  modern  world,  industrialism  makes  fresh  beginnings  on  virgin  soil. 
We  have  the  lessons  in  the  tragedies  of  one  and  the  opportunities  in  the 
power  of  the  other  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  mankind  and  the 
history  of  civilization,  distinctive  and  rich  in  a  deeper  sense  of  human  per- 
sonality and  social  relations  to  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  justice  by  a 
friendly   folk   who  live  under  the  Southern   sun   in  a  pleasant  land   between 
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the  mountains  and  the  sea.  We  have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  install  the 
new  machinery  seen  on  all  sides  and  to  utilize  the  new  technique  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  colleges,  but  also  to  make  real  nobler  human  atti- 
tudes than  have  yet  characterized  the  history  of  industrialization  in  either 
Europe  or  America. 

We  stand  at  the  gateways  of  industry  through  which  increasing  thousands 
of  our  people  and  mounting  millions  of  our  wealth  will  pass  for  the  potential 
production  of  a  fairer  life.  Out  into  the  waste  places  and  up  the  hillsides 
move  the  mills  and  factories  with  creative  power.  Down  from  the  mountains, 
the  rivers  come  rushing  with  the  power  for  the  electrification  of  our  civiliza- 
zation  cleanly  charged  with  something  more  of  the  good  life  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. As  we  do  our  day's  work  and  dream  our  dream  that  the  farms  and  fac- 
tories, printing  presses  and  dynamos,  schools  and  churches  will  all  join  in  the 
building  of  a  more  economically  productive  and  spiritually  beautiful  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  place  in  the  center  of  it  all,  not  mechanisms  but  personality,  not 
products  but  spirit,  not  the  dividends  of  today  but  the  children  of  tomorrow, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  that  is  at  hand.  It  is  for  the  child,  after  all,  that 
we  build  in  the  stuff  of  human  life  for  the  America  of  tomorrow.  No  Ameri- 
can pioneer  who  stood  with  axe  or  rifle  along  the  fringe  of  the  uncon- 
quered  wilderness  ever  faced  an  adventure  more  thrilling  than  that  which 
calls  to  us  of  the  field  and  shop,  the  school  and  the  press,  as  we  stand  today 
with  inquiring  minds  along  the  frontier  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  our  yet  un- 
mastered  civilization. 


THE  PLACE  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  OUR 
MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

WlHTH    F.    FeEGER* 

When  one  starts  to  study  an  industrial  situation  it  is  quickly  evident  that 
two  points  of  view  must  be  considered,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonized. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immediate  question  of  what  should  be  done  here 
and  now  in  the  detailed  situation  as  it  is  encountered.  What  is  the  best 
policy  as  a  matter  of  immediate  expediency?  But  there  is  also  the  question, 
fundamentally  more  important,  of  deciding  the  guiding  principles  in  the  light 
of  which  local  decisions  must  be  made.  We  must  formulate  the  general  aims 
of  our  industrial  society,  and  the  possible  and  most  desirable  methods  of 
bringing  these  about.  This  formulation  of  broad  and  basic  principles  which 
should  guide  industrial  development  must  be  based  on  experience  much  wider 
than  that  possible  to  be  seen  in  any  single  situation.  Experience  in  other 
similar  difficulties,  where  these  have  been  satisfactorily  solved,  is  especially 
valuable. 

The  only  justification  for  forsaking  a  basic  principle  in  the  solution  of  an 
immediate  and  local  problem  is  the  recognition  of  another  broad  principle 
which,  in  the  particular  circumstances,  is  contradictory  to  the  first  and 
which  for  the  moment  must  be  judged  to  be  of  more  importance.  This  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  yielding  of  all  other  aims  during  the  World  War  to 
the  one  purpose  of  winning  the  war.  Perhaps  a  better  illustration  took  place 
in  Washington  recently  when  President  Green  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  promised  President  Hoover  that  for  the  present  no  wage  in- 
creases would  be  sought  by  labor. 

In  solving  individual  problems  basic  principles  must  not  be  ignored  but 
must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  with 
one  of  these  basic  principles — that  of  collective  bargaining — and  its  place  in 
our  present  industrial  life,  especially  as  related  to  present  conditions  in  this 
state. 

The  word  "bargaining"  has  a  militant  connotation  which  might  be  depre- 
cated by  sincere  and  social-minded  students  of  industrial  problems.  I  hope 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  to  point  the  way  to  a  more  ideal  solution.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  between  employer  and 
workers,  as  well  as  a  harmony  of  interests.  Both  can  obtain  increasing  returns 
only  as  the  total  net  product  is  increased;  but  the  product  must  be  divided, 
and     wages  detract  from  the  share  remaining  to  the  owner. 

I  shall  define  collective  bargaining  as  the  determination  of  all  the  conditions 
of  employment — wages,  methods  of  payment,  hours,  working  conditions,  etc. — • 
in  a  plant  or  group  of  plants,  by  the  joint  negotiation  of  an  employer  or  a 
group  of  employers  with  an  organized  group  of  workers,  both  parties  to  the 
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negotiations  being  represented  by  agents  of  their  own  choosing  without  restric- 
tions.    The   significance  of   several  of  these   phrases   will   appear   shortly. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  here  whether  the  workers'  organization  should 
be  a  narrow  craft  union,  an  industrial  union,  or  a  broader  labor  union  to  in- 
clude all  workers.  The  principle  is  that  to  be  fully  effective  the  organiza- 
tion must  be  coextensive  with  the  labor  market  concerned,  to  include  all  pos- 
sible competitive  groups,  and  as  wide  as  the  organization  of  employers.  I 
shall  use  the  term  "trade  union"  to  include  all  types. 

Many  types  of  activity  besides  collective  bargaining  are  often  carried  on 
by  unions.  These  functions  include,  among  others,  mutual  benefit  activities, 
sickness,  life,  unemployment,  and  old  age  insurance  schemes,  and  employ- 
ment agencies.  These  functions  are,  however,  distinctly  supplementary  to 
collective  bargaining. 

Now,  as  to  the  phiiosophy  of  trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining: 

Trade  unionists  point  out  that  in  individual  wage  bargaining  the  worker 
is  at  an  immense  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  prospective  employer. 
The  essence  of  free  negotiation  and  bargaining  is  the  ability  to  exercise  choice 
as  to  putting  a  commodity  or  service  on  the  market  or  withholding  it.  Under 
individual  bargaining  the  worker's  waiting  power  is  seriously  limited — per- 
sonal services  must  be  sold  today  or  they  are  irrevocably  lost.  The  worker 
usually  has  little  or  no  reserve  fund  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket even  for  a  short  period.  To  the  worker  the  sale  of  his  labor  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  while  to  the  employer  it  is  at  worst  only  a  matter  of  a  little 
greater  or  less  profit,  or  merely  a  postponement  of  gain  until  another  worker 
is  found.  In  skill  and  cleverness  in  bargaining,  and  in  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  the  employer  is  much  superior  to  the  individual  worker.  Workers 
usually  cannot  move  readily  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work  nor  im- 
port a  factory  in  which  to  work,  as  an  employer  can  import  workers  tor 
his  factory.  The  weakest  employers  industrially  and  financially  are  the 
strongest  and  most  exacting  labor  bargainers  (witness  the  "sick"  textile  in- 
dustry). On  the  other  hand,  the  competitive  strength  of  a  group  of  individual 
workers  tends  to  equal  that  of  the  weakest  and  neediest  of  its  members. 
Thus  the  wage  rate  for  a  given  type  of  labor  tends,  under  individual  competi- 
tion, to  be  that  set  by  the  negotiations  between  the  weakest  worker  bargainer 
and  the  strongest  employer  bargainer,  i.  e.,  the  employer  least  able  and  willing 
to  pay  a  high  wage.  Furthermore,  the  full  bargaining  strength  of  employers 
tends  to  be  exercised  because  of  the  pressure  of  consumers  for  lower  prices. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  in  actual  practice  few  employers  are  such  ogres  that 
this  tendency  of  individual  bargaining  to  keep  wages  at  a  minimum  operates 
fully,  but  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  clear. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  institution  of  freedom  of  private  enterprise  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  equality  of  opportunity,  nor  does  it  guarantee  equality 
of  bargaining  power  between  individuals.  In  fact,  our  courts  have  recognized 
this  disparity  in  bargaining  power  in  upholding  the  validity  of  usury  laws. 
The  usual  presumption  of  freedom  of  contract,  necessitating  the  absence 
of  any   restraint  on  the   lender  and   borrower   in   reaching  an   agreement  as 
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to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged,  is  waived  in  this  case  because  it  is 
recognized  that  the  borrower  is  usually  at  the  mercy  of  the  lender,  due  sim- 
ply to  his  economic  position.  The  courts  have  been  slow  to  apply  the  same 
test  to  the  employer-employee  relationship,  but  the  facts  seem  to  be  clear, 
that  the  equality  of  bargaining  power  and  freedom  of  choice  essential  to 
equitable  negotiation  are  usually  absent  in  the  case  of  an  individual  worker 
taking  a  modern  job. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  trade  unionists  claim  that  the  employer 
is  also  benefited  by  the  full  functioning  of  the  institution  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, resulting  in  the  defining  of  all  working  conditions  in  the  trade 
agreement.  Adopting  the  analysis  given  by  Hoxie,  the  union  undertakes 
to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  high-grade  labor,  intelligent,  self-respecting, 
well-trained,  and  restrained.  The  disciplinary  control  of  the  union  assures 
that  individuals  give  a  full  day's  work  according  to  the  agreement.  There 
is  no  danger  of  sudden  and  ill-considered  spontaneous  strikes  (such  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Carolinas  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929).  The  union  pro- 
tects the  employer  from  the  waste  of  materials,  the  misuse  of  machinery 
and  sabotage,  and  the  revolutionary  methods  of  unorganized  workers.  The 
trade  agreement  assures  the  stability  of  the  industrial  outlook.  The  em- 
ployer can  count  on  a  definite  output  at  a  definite  labor  cost,  the  same  con- 
ditions applying  to  plants  covering  a  whole  industry  or  competitive  area. 
Thus  the  union  gives  a  degree  of  protection  from  the  cutthroat  competition 
of  rivals. 

We  often  hear  a  person  express  sympathy  towards  trade  unions  and 
insist  on  the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  but  in  the  next  breath  fulminate 
against  the  closed  shop.  A  few  moments'  reflection,  however,  will  show  that, 
for  the  full  functioning  of  collective  bargaining  and  to  assure  the  sound  and 
strong  organization  of  unions,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  workers  belong 
to  the  union.  The  bargaining  strength  of  a  group  depends  directly  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  controls  the  labor  supply.  If  non-union  men  are  allowed 
to  work  with  union  members,  not  only  is  the  morale  of  the  organization 
broken  down  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  employer  discriminat- 
ing against  the  union  members  in  hiring,  discharging,  and  promoting.  The 
open  shop  tends  to  become  a  non-union  shop — closed  against  the  union. 
Again,  the  union  cannot  exercise  the  disciplinary  control  over  the  workers 
nor  assure  the  enforcement  of  the  trade  agreement.  If  different  wages  are 
paid  to  non-union  and  union  men,  individual  bargaining  results.  If  the  same 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  apply  to  both  groups,  then  the  morale  of  the 
union  is  jeopardized — the  non-union  workers  share  all  the  benefits  of  the  or- 
ganization without  sharing  its  responsibility,  its  financial  burden,  and  other 
risks.     The  open  shop  is  a  continuing  menace  to  collective  bargaining. 

There  are  two  types  of  closed  shop — the  closed  shop  with  the  open  union 
(any  one  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  is  welcomed  into  the  union) 
and  the  closed  shop  with  the  closed  union.  The  latter  type  is  uncommon 
and   is  more  susceptible   to   abuse.    But   it   ill   behooves   industry   to  criticize 
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even  this.  Since  when  has  industry  guaranteed  a  job  to  every  man  desiring 
one? 

"But,"  one  hears,  "the  closed  shop  is  un-American.  It  violates  the  right 
of  an  employer  to  hire  any  one  he  chooses,  and  it  destroys  the  right  of  a 
worker  to  enter  any  occupation  he  wishes."  Trade  unionists  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  any  such  rights.   Let  us  see. 

The  word  "right"  can  be  taken  to  mean  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  right. 
Taking  the  first  meaning  of  legal  rights,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is 
fallacious  to  regard  the  freedom  or  liberty  of  working,  or  of  hiring  men,  as 
a  right.  The  standard  dictionaries,  as  well  as  strict  legal  usage,  support 
this  careful  use  of  the  word  "right,"  limiting  it  to  a  "legally  protectable  in- 
terest" or  "the  just  claim  of  one  to  whom  another  owes  a  duty,  to  have  that 
duty  performed";  i.  e.,  a  duty  laid  down  by  law.  No  legal  right  exists  un- 
less a  legal  duty  is  laid  on  some  other  person:  the  right  is  the  obverse  of  the 
duty,  just  as  the  two  sides  of  a  coin  or  the  two  aspects  of  a  debt  between 
two  persons.  The  law  does  not  guarantee  any  right  of  a  man  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, for  no  one  has  any  duty  to  hire  him.  A  worker  has  the  liberty  of 
obtaining  work,  unless  prevented  by  some  economic  power,  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  employer  or  a  union.  The  employer  does  not  have  a  legal 
right  to  hire  any  man  regardless  of  union  membership,  but  the  legal  liberty 
to  do  so  unless  the  union  has  the  economic  power  to  force  the  closed  shop  on 
him.  The  legality  of  the  closed  shop  is  not  at  present  challenged,  despite  a 
conflict  of  legal  decisions  regarding  the  legality  of  certain  methods  of  en- 
forcing it.  On  the  side  of  the  worker,  regardless  of  what  ought  to  be  true, 
no  worker  at  present  has  a  legal  right  to  a  job.  The  state,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
leaves  the  employer-employee  relationship  to  individual  liberty  and  not  right 
— to  good  will  instead  of  law — to  economic  instead  of  legal  sanctions.  The 
closed  shop  is  most  distinctly  "American,"  as  reflecting  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire. 

But  is  the  closed  shop  un-American  in  its  spirit?  Does  it  deny  the  moral 
right  of  a  man  to  choose  his  own  conditions  of  employment?  If  moral  right 
be  defined  as  the  best  interests  of  society,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  it  is  clear  that  an  individual  does  not  have  a  moral  right  to  accept 
the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  without  sharing  its  burdens.  He  does 
not  have  a  moral  right  to  undermine  for  his  own  selfish  and  temporary  bene- 
fits the  standards  set  by  the  group.  Similarly  an  employer  does  not  have 
a  moral  right  to  exploit  the  weaker  bargaining  power  of  individual  workers 
for  his  own  purposes. 

Perhaps  a  word  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  "company 
union"  or  shop-committee  plan,  wherein  all  the  employees  of  a  single  plant 
belong  to  an  association  originated  and  sponsored  (and  in  many  cases  con- 
trolled) by  the  employer,  does  not  constitute  true  collective  bargaining.  The 
"company  union,"  in  the  first  place,  does  not  supply  in  any  way  the  expert 
leadership  or  wide  knowledge  of  market  conditions  furnished  by  the  trade 
union.  The  "company  union"  is  impotent  to  challenge  seriously  any  important 
policy  or  action  of  the  employer,  and  lacks  any  funds  to  wage  industrial  war- 
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fare  if  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unable  to  give  the  employer  the 
benefits  claimed  by  trade  unionism — discipline  and  high-quality  workmanship 
among  its  members,  stability  of  industrial  outlook  for  the  whole  industry,  and 
freedom  from  cutthroat  competition.  A  sufficient  commentary  on  the  nature 
of  the  company  union  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  it  is  often  instituted  to  fore- 
stall the  unionization  of  workers  and  the  initiation  of  true  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  employees  of  a  given  plant  seem  satisfied 
and  do  not  want  to  be  organized  is,  of  course,  no  indication  that  collective 
bargaining  should  not  be  instituted.  "Contented  labor"  may  indicate  the 
contentment  of  ignorance  and  docility  rather  than  the  contentment  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

What  of  the  restricted  policies  of  trade  unions?  Are  these  not  contrary 
to  sound  social  and  economic  policy?  In  the  first  place,  these  policies  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  trade  unionists,  but  are  the  natural  reaction  of  workers 
to  conditions  as  they  find  them.  Sabotage  committed  on  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery existed  in  England  long  before  trade  unions  were  invented.  Soldier- 
ing to  make  the  job  last  longer,  and  curtailing  output  instead  of  frantically 
increasing  production  only  to  find  the  piece-rate  cut  by  the  employer — both 
exist  in  non-union  shops.  True,  both  are  more  effective  under  trade  union 
conditions,  and  have  in  the  past  been  extensively  practiced.  If  methods 
of  work  and  tasks  assigned  are  not  settled  in  detail  in  the  trade  agreement, 
it  is  possible  for  the  employer  to  reintroduce  individual  bargaining  and  force 
down  standards  by  indirect  and  specific  encroachments  on  the  existing  sta- 
tus— by  slight  changes  in  methods  and  processes.  The  same  philosophy  ex- 
plains the  traditional  hostility  of  organized  labor  to  scientific  management  in 
all  its  forms.  The  essence  of  scientific  management  is  ruthless  change  in 
detailed  processes,  and  the  stimulation  of  individual  effort  through  wage 
bonus  systems. 

The  justification  of  the  policies  of  restriction,  from  the  workers'  own  short- 
time  viewpoint,  is  evident,  and  one  cannot  but  sympathize  with  this  viewpoint. 
To  a  worker  faced  with  discharge  and  unemployment  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  machine  it  is  only  the  present  which  counts.  Try  to  convince  him  of 
the  good  of  society!  Can  not  these  two  viewpoints  be  reconciled?  Must  the 
worker  alone  pay  for  social  progress,  while  the  employer  or  the  public  gains 
the  benefits  of  technical  improvement?  Let  me  suggest  another  possibility, 
from  actual  experience  in  the  clothing  factory  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx, 
in  Chicago. 

In  1925  this  company  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  changing  its  market 
policy  to  cater  to  the  new  demand  for  lower-priced  men's  suits.  Because  of 
market  conditions,  several  of  their  shops  had  been  closed  down  and  produc- 
tion in  the  others  seriously  curtailed,  resulting  in  unemployment  and  part- 
time  work  for  those  who  remained.  These  conditions  could  be  improved  only 
by  instituting  widespread  changes  in  methods  and  processes,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  cutting  room  and  tailor  shops,  look- 
ing toward  mass  production  methods.     To  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
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New  Republic  by  Thomas  W.  Holland,  "Unlike  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
when  it  changed  models,  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  could  not  act  without 
considering  the  interests  of  its  employees.  For  fifteen  years  the  company 
and  the  clothing  workers'  union  had  settled  their  disputes  by  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial law,  under  which  the  company  and  the  union  stood  on  an  equal  plane, 
so  far  as  the  chief  labor  relationships  were  concerned.  The  union  had  gained 
so  much  control,  before  1924,  that  the  company  could  make  no  important 
changes  in  the  lay-out  of  factories  or  in  the  type  of  machinery,  without  con- 
sulting officials  of  the  union,  nor  could  any  change  be  made  in  wage  rates 
without  action  by  the  rate  committee  upon  which  the  union  enjoyed  equal 
representation  with  the  company."  For  several  months  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  to  determine  the  changes  to  be  made,  both  sides  making  concessions 
from  their  previous  "bargaining"  positions  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  the 
market.  It  was  in  the  cutting  room  where  the  most  serious  difficulties  de- 
veloped. In  the  tailor  shops  the  increased  business  allowed  the  retention  of 
all  the  workers,  but  in  the  cutting  room  the  new  methods  introduced  rendered 
half  of  the  cutting  force  superfluous.  A  clause  in  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
hibited the  discharge  of  any  worker  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  the  union 
held  tenaciously  to  this.  What  group  of  people  wants  to  increase  efficiency 
and  encourage  its  members  to  work  themselves  out  of  their  jobs? 

A  brand  new  solution  was  found  when  the  Trade  Board,  on  March  18, 
1926,  permitted  the  discharge  of  150  cutters,  but  with  the  proviso  that  each 
man  who  was  discharged  was  to  be  paid  $500  to  tide  him  over  his  period  of 
unemployment  and  to  compensate  for  a  probable  lower  wage  in  the  new 
work  found.  It  was  recognized  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  job — not  yet  a 
legal  right,  but  an  economic  right,  enforced  by  economic  sanctions.  The  com- 
pany contributed  $50,000  of  the  $75,000  required  for  this  compensation,  and 
the  union  the  other  $25,000  from  its  unemployment  insurance  fund.  The  ar- 
rangement was  received  with  general  satisfaction  by  all  parties  concerned. 
Here,  then,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  which  harmonizes  the  short-time  needs  of  the  worker  and  the  long- 
time needs  of  society,  worked  out  under  collective  bargaining. 

So  much  for  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
What  of  the  retarding  of  efficiency  through  the  standardization  of  processes 
and  restriction  of  production?  Sound  social  policy  surely  demands  that  the 
efficiency  of  production  should  constantly  increase  through  improvements 
in  technique  and  the  continual  increase  in  per  capita  production.  An  answer 
to  this  can  likewise  be  found  in  the  experience  of  progressive  plants  under 
trade  union  conditions.  Unions  have  in  numerous  instances  shown  themselves 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  improving  efficiency  when  dealt  with 
squarely,  when  assured  that  a  fair  share  of  the  gains  would  be  given  the 
workers  and  that  no  decrease  in  employment  would  result.  The  Hart,  Schaffner, 
and  Marx  situation  was  one  illustration.  An  even  better  known  illustration 
is  the  working  of  the  union-management  cooperation  which  started  in  the 
Glenwood  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  in  1923.  In  this 
case  the  shopmen's  union  proposed  that,  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  a  split- 
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ting  of  the  resulting  profits,  it  would  assume  responsibility  for  eliminating 
waste  and  generally  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  repair  shops. 
President  Willard  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  possibilities  in  this  proposal 
and  accepted  it.  An  engineer,  Mr.  Otto  Beyer,  was  hired  by  the  union  to  work 
out  details  of  the  changes,  with  the  workers  themselves  making  suggestions 
for  increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating  waste.  Vast  resources  of  knowledge 
were  uncovered  in  the  minds  of  those  directly  on  the  job.  The  results 
achieved  within  a  few  months  were  astounding,  and  the  system  was  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  other  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  fi- 
nally to  all  parts  of  the  system.  At  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  in  1925  a  resolution  was  passed,  announcing  the  sup- 
port of  the  union-management  cooperation  plan  in  railways  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  recommending  its  spread  to  other  industries.  The 
scheme  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  It  is  good  management  to  deal 
with  the  unions. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  these  two  illustrations  are  typical  of  most 
of  the  experience  with  trade  unionism — and  it  must  be  quickly  and  emphat- 
ically admitted  that  they  are  not.  That  is  my  very  purpose  in  presenting 
them  for  your  own  consideration.  For  you  will  also  note  that,  by  the  same 
token,  the  attitude  of  the  employers  in  these  two  cases  is  by  no  means  typical 
of  the  attitude  and  methods  of  American  employers.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  present  unions,  they  are  being  fought  so  bitterly  and  with  such  power 
and  determination  that  all  of  their  energies  are  directed  toward  their  very 
existence.  In  this  situation  they  cannot  humanly  be  expected  to  do  much 
constructive  work.  Trade  unionism  is  a  tool  of  social  adjustment  and  eco- 
nomic control;  like  other  tools,  it  has  powers  of  destruction  as  well  as  of 
building.  Its  result  will  depend  on  how  it  is  guided;  this  is  the  essence 
of  my  thought  tonight. 

This  new  movement  toward  union-management  cooperation  brings  out 
strongly  the  contention  of  organized  labor  that  our  present  industrial  system 
should  be  democratized.  Americans  give  lip  service  to  democracy,  to  which 
our  political  system  bears  witness.  However,  as  Mr.  James  Meyers  (at 
present  industrial  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ)  has 
remarked,  a  workman  comes  into  contact  for  a  longer  time  and  at  more 
points  in  his  daily  life  with  his  industrial  government  than  he  does  with  the 
political  government.  And  this  industrial  government  in  the  United  States 
is  dominantly  autocratic.  Judge  Gary  gave  frank  expression  to  the  accepted 
mode  of  thought  today  when  he  asserted  that  the  owners  and  stockholders 
"must  be  recognized  as  rightfully  in  control,''  dictating  all  conditions  of  work 
and  compensation.  "After  the  honest  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  to  others, 
they  [the  owners  and  stockholders]  are  entitled  not  only  to  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  investments,  but  to  all  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
business."  And  why?  "Otherwise,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  leave 
*heir    capital    in    the    enterprise    in    question.  .  .  .  Their    capital    permits    the 
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existence,  the  activities,  and  the  success  of  the  corporation."  Does  the  labor 
of  the  workers,  then,  contribute  nothing  to  "the  existence,  the  activities,  and 
the  success  of  the  corporation''?  "But,"  you  say,  "the  owner  bears  all  of  the 
financial  risks,  and  should  therefore  have  control  and  receive  the  profits." 
Ask  one  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  discharged  from  Henry  Ford's  factory 
a  few  weeks  ago  if  Ford  bears  all  of  the  financial  risk  of  his  factory,  and  see 
what  reply  you  get !  Or  ask  a  North  Carolina  mill  worker  in  a  mill  which 
is  operating  only  two  or  three  days  a  week  who  bears  the  financial  risk ! 

Organized  labor  is  going  beyond  the  stage  of  collective  bargaining  merely 
for  "more  here  and  now,"  and  is  challenging  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
current  business  morality.  It  is  not  challenging  the  capitalistic  system,  but 
the  control  of  this  system.  Labor  demands  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  works. 

But  what  is  the  application  of  all  this  to  Southern  industry?  It  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times  that  the  textile  industry  is  depressed  and 
can  not  possibly  pay  higher  wages — that  "King  Cotton  is  sick."  Let  us  grant 
that  all  is  not  well  and  examine  the  matter.  Most  American  business  men 
need  to  learn  a  simple  principle  of  elementary  economics — that  wage  rates 
are  not  synonymous  with  labor  costs,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Bye, 
"There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  high  wages  and  high  labor  costs,  or 
between  low  wages  and  low  labor  cost."  Even  in  1926,  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  able  to  state,  "Fortunately  also,  there  appears  to  be  an 
increasing  willingness  among  New  England  manufacturers  to  turn  to  in- 
tegrative methods  of  preventing  labor  disputes,  rather  than  continuing  the 
use  of  the  autocratic  fiat  with  its  aftermath  of  low  morale,  bitterness  and 
rebellion.  Furthermore,  there  are  now  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in  the 
New  England  textile  industry  of  the  principle  that  low  wages  are  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  low  manufacturing  costs,  to  suggest  a  less  arbitrary 
attitude  toward  this  problem  than  heretofore."  Let  us  take  an  illustration  of 
this  from  another  field — we  saw  it  in  clothing  manufacturing  and  railroad- 
ing— from  the  textile  industry  itself. 

The  textile  industry  in  Masachusetts  has  been  hit  far  harder,  and  for  a 
longer  time,  than  the  textile  industry  of  the  South.  Wages  are  higher  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  the  South.  Massachusetts  has  a  48-hour-week  law. 
But  there  is  one  cotton  mill  in  Salem,  Mass.,  which  has  long  recognized  and 
dealt  with  the  union,  paying  much  higher  wages  than  the  average  for  the 
North,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  companies  in  the  industry.  I 
refer  to  the  Naumkeag  Mill,  which  has  recently  come  into  prominence  through 
three  papers  presented  to  the  national  convention  of  the  Taylor  Society  last 
December  by  an  agent  of  the  mill,  the  president  of  the  union,  and  an  indus- 
trial engineer  whose  connection  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  plant  was  closed  in  1918  by  a  strike  in  two  departments,  but  instead 
of  bitterly  fighting  the  organization  of  the  employees,  as  happened  in  most 
of  the  other  mills  of  the  section  at  that  time,  the  agent  of  the  mills  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  the  union.  Ordinary  collective  bargaining  negotiations 
were  conducted   until  an   agreement   for   union-management   cooperation  was 
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made  in  1927.  The  following  period  of  intense  competition  was  met  without 
adopting  two  general  wage  cuts  totaling  20  per  cent.  But  the  time  came  when 
conditions  in  the  industry  necessitated  the  cutting  of  unit  costs.  The  man- 
agement proposed  certain  changes  to  increase  output  without  lowering  wages. 
This  would,  of  course,  result  in  the  discharge  of  workers  no  longer  required, 
unless  sales  could  be  increased  to  a  point  beyond  all  likelihood  of  their  reach- 
ing. The  union  objected  and  consulted  Mr.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  a  management 
engineer  of  Philadelphia.  It  then  made  a  counter-proposal  to  the  manage- 
ment that  an  engineer  be  hired  jointly  to  analyze  detailed  processes  and  rec- 
ommend standards  of  performance,  these  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  a  joint 
committee  on  waste  elimination.  This  committee  should  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  management  as  to  the  competitive  situation  in  the  matters 
of  cost  and  quality,  so  that  each  employee  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
situation  and  do  his  part  in  meeting  it.  Furthermore,  the  sales  department 
must  be  brought  under  more  scientific  control  and  the  cooperative  spirit 
developed,  in  order  that  employment  might  be  safeguarded.  This  plan  of  the 
union  was  accepted  by  the  management  and  an  engineer  was  engaged  to  work 
out  the  plan.  Efficiency  measures,  including  a  correct  application  of  the 
"stretch-out"  system,  have  been  instituted  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  workers.  Criticisms  of  employees  are  solicited  and  are  considered  before 
standards  are  set.  Authority  rests  in  the  engineer,  but  all  sides  are  consulted 
and  considered. 

The  plan  has  been  working  for  several  months,  and  the  present  satisfac- 
tion with  it  on  the  part  of  the  workers  was  proved  recently  by  the  reelection 
of  the  officers  of  the  union  who  had  worked  it  out.  Mr.  Goodell,  the  engineer, 
hired  jointly  by  both  parties,  writes  regarding  the  scheme:  "It  is  too  soon 
to  say  that  we  can  make  such  standards  more  quickly  than  research  which 
is  not  joint  can  do.  Whether  any  industrial  engineer  can  do  it  quicker  de- 
pends upon  what  he  finds  to  be  done.  Of  course  an  autocrat  can  operate 
quicker  than  a  man  with  an  educational  task.  But  in  any  textile  mill,  I 
ask  whether  that  educational  task  can  be  ignored  with  economy.  Can  you  get 
low  end-breakage  without  at  least  passive  support  of  company  policies? 
Well,  if  we  are  going  to  assign  the  job  of  setting  standards  plus  what  we 
mean  by  educational  work,  then  I  claim  that  joint  research  is  quicker  as 
well  as  more  thorough."  Mr.  G.  Foster  Smith,  president  of  the  company,  testi- 
fied in  a  letter  to  Congress  that  "The  union  employees  of  the  Naumkeag  are 
rendering  a  very  great  service  to  industry,  and  especially  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry, in  the  exceptionally  fine  attitude  they  have  manifested  in  this  matter, 
and  I  believe  industrial  peace  will  come  about  only  through  such  efforts  as 
this."  Here  is  collective  bargaining  which  has  no  connotation  of  militancy, 
but  of  cooperation  and  industrial  progress.  And  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  repeatedly  given  its  blessing  to  the  new  technique  of  collective 
bargaining.     Its  spread  rests  with  employers. 

At  the  Naumkeag  mill  a  technique  has  been  worked  out  for  recognizing 
the  employee  not  only  as  a  vital  link  in  the  productive  process  but  as  a  human 
being  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  conduct  of  his  job.     In  the  opinion 
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of  George  Soule,  "The  crucial  test  of  the  experiment  under  the  peculiarly  un- 
favorable circumstances  of  cotton  textiles  lies  in  whether  the  mill  will  be 
able  to  find  enough  jobs  for  those  who  are  eliminated  by  the  new  standards 
and  methods  of  work." 

I  mean  to  suggest  by  this  illustration  that  the  plea  that  the  textile  industry 
cannot  pay  higher  wages  is  to  a  large  extent  false.  There  are  certain  mills 
in  every  part  of  the  country  which  are  quite  prosperous.  Facing  the  same 
external  conditions  that  made  "King  Cotton  sick,"  they  thrive.  The  man- 
agement of  the  mills  cannot  be  absolved  of  all  responsibility.  As  Dr.  Murchi- 
son  showed  in  his  study,  the  disorganized  and  speculative  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry has  attracted  many  men  who  have  had  slight  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment phases  of  the  business.  When  a  fortuitous  turn  of  the  market  will 
either  wipe  out  the  profits  of  a  good  year  of  manufacturing,  or  bring  pros- 
perity regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  production,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
careful  scrutiny  of  manufacturing  or  business  methods. 

According  to  the  report  on  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies  in  1921,  the  most  authoritative  such  study  we  have, 
the  average  textile  mill  was  only  two-thirds  as  efficient  as  the  best  mills  and 
only  half  as  efficient  as  possible.  This  means,  of  course,  that  many  were  even 
less  efficient.  The  responsibility  for  this  loss  was  distributed  as  follows: 
against  labor,  10  per  cent;  against  outside  contacts  (the  public,  trade  rela- 
tionships, and  other  factors),  40  per  cent;  against  management,  50  per  cent. 
Even  though  external  conditions  account  for  a  large  share  of  the  disor- 
ganization, the  engineers  found  a  large  field  for  improvement  in  the  man- 
agement  of   textile   mills. 

Again,  as  long  as  the  textile  mills  are  loath  to  reveal  any  real  information 
concerning  their  financial  condition,  wages,  and  profits,  one  is  justified  in 
liberally  discounting  their  cries  of  distress.  As  any  one  familiar  with  the 
valuation  of  securities  realizes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, to  show  the  decline  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  quoted  value  of 
the  common  stocks  of  textile  mills.  This  merely  shows,  of  course,  that  the 
mills  are  not  making  as  large  profits  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  gives  no  index  of  their  rate  of  earnings  on  a  reasonable  investment  value. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  deny  that  many  a  mill,  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  depressed  condition  and  that  radical  changes  are 
necessary  along  several  lines  really  to  remedy  the  situation.  Let  us  see  what 
prospects  the  presence  of  a  strong  trade  union,  and  the  frank  recognition 
of  it  by  the  owners,  could  hold  out. 

In  the  first  place,  take  one  of  the  most  commonly  deplored  conditions  in, 
the  industry — the  prevalence  of  night  work.  Most  mill  owners  assert  that  it 
is  uneconomical  and  demoralizing  to  the  industry.  Yet  they  profess  inability 
to  eliminate  it  while  their  competitors  continue  to  resort  to  the  evil.  The 
trade  union,  organized  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  could  quickly  and  completely 
control  this  situation  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  trade  union  would 
obtain  a  uniformity  impossible  by  state  legislation,  even  granting  that  laws 
could  be  obtained  in  all  states. 
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To  the  extent  that  cutthroat  competition  would  be  eliminated,  wage  rates 
could  be  raised  to  a  level  commensurate  with  that  in  the  more  efficient  mills. 
But  it  looks  as  if  there  were  a  catch  here.  Are  union  workers  in  the  less 
efficient  mills  going  to  insist  on  such  high  wages  that  the  mills  will  be  forced 
to  close,  and  thus  destroy  their  jobs?  It  seems  to  me  inevitable,  as  Dr. 
Murchison  showed  in  his  study,  that  many  of  the  inferior  mills  must  be  elimi- 
nated to  bring  order  to  the  industry.  There  will  be  many  forces  working 
to  this  same  end. 

But  to  return  to  collective  bargaining,  the  pressure  in  the  less  efficient 
mills  would  be  an  impetus  to  improvement  in  management,  since  no  owner 
wants  to  close  his  mill.  Fewer  workers  might  be  employed,  but  the  higher 
wages  might  allow  as  many  families  to  gain  their  living.  But  even  granting 
the  discharge  of  numbers  of  workers  (or,  better,  an  end  of  the  era  of  ex- 
pansion), this  is  better  than  the  poverty  often  found  at  present.  Those  re- 
maining could  receive  a  decent  living  wage. 

To  repeat  a  query  made  above,  since  when  has  any  industry  guaranteed 
employment  to  all  wishing  to  enter  it?  Certainly  not  the  textile  industry 
in  the  South.  Dr.  Vance  has  shown  that  the  potential  labor  supply  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  South  is  several  times  as  large  as  the  portion  which 
has  already  been  absorbed  by  industry.  A  few  more  or  less  make  little  dif- 
ference. 

Again,  trade  unionism  could  aid  vitally  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
most  mills,  as  it  has  done  in  the  Naumkeag  mill.  The  textile  workers' 
union  has,  through  its  president,  offered  the  same  cooperation  to  any  mill  in 
which  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  will  be  accepted.  In  the  official 
magazine  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  for  November,  1929,  there  was 
this  statement  of  the  president: 

Only  through  organization  can  cooperation  between  trade  unions 
and  management  be  assured.  ...  If  management  in  the  southern  tex- 
tile industry  will  accept  this  as  its  end  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
consumer  and  of  the  nation,  the  United  Textile  Workers  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  both  in  the  individual  mill  and  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  United  Textile  Workers  propose 
that  a  joint  research  committee  be  appointed,  on  which  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  will  be  equally  represented.  The  union  proposes  that 
this  joint  committee  employ  research  assistance  to  explore  the  whole 
status  of  the  textile  industry  in  its  local,  national  and  international 
aspects  to  discover  the  basis  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
the  stabilization  of  the  industry  and  genuine  security  of  employment. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  at  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America,  held  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the 
president  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the 
union,  made  this  proposal  for  joint  research  and  pledged  $1,000  as  its 
initial  contribution  to  such  an  undertaking.  At  that  time,  the  union 
sought  the  expert  advice  of  engineers,  statisticians,  and  economists 
in  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  such  a  program,  and  the  plan  is 
ready  for  further  consideration  if  employers'  associations  or  individual 
companies  indicate  their  readiness  to  cooperate. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  an  immediate,  practical  offer  to  any  employer  or 
group  of  employers  in  the  textile  industry  to  aid  in  making  a  comprehensive 
study  looking  towards  bringing  order  to  the  industry. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  leave  the  impression,  not  that  collective  bargaining 
as  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it  is  the  final  and  perfect  goal  for  industry 
to  seek,  but  that  here  is  an  institution  with  which  other  sections  have  had 
experience  that  should  instruct  us,  an  institution  which  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  being  moulded  to  suit  changing  conditions  and  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  employers  to  it,  an  institution  which  has  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
its  value  to  wage  workers  in  many  industries.  Like  every  other  human  insti- 
tution, it  is  liable  to  abuse  as  well  as  use;  but  this  does  not  condemn  it 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  abuses  are  inherent  and  unavoidable,  and  that 
they  outweigh  the  benefits  of  its  use. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  the  essence  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  management  for  employers  to  accept 
it,  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with  the  union,  and  use  the  facilities  thus  offered 
for  the  smooth  and  efficient  functioning  of  industry.  I  do  not  claim  that  col- 
lective bargaining  alone  will  by  magic  solve  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  textile 
industry.  Many  and  varied  mistakes  in  the  past  and  conditions  in  the 
present  call  for  attack  along  several  lines.  Nor  do  I  entertain  any  illusions 
that  trade  unionism  will  be  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  employers  here  in  my 
native  South  any  more  than  it  has  been  accepted  elsewhere.  But  in  my 
judgment  there  exists,  especially  in  the  newer  developments  of  trade  unionism, 
an  agency  of  great  promise  for  the  orderly  improvement  of  our  industrial 
life.  How  will  it  be  received  by  the  more  far-sighted  and  progressive  of 
our  Southern  industrialists? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  there  has  appeared  in  the  Textile  World  for 
June  21,  1930,  an  editorial  which  is  quite  significant  in  view  of  some  of  the 
material  given  above.  The  Textile  World  is  one  of  the  most  representative 
journals  of  the  industry,  and  its  editor,  speaking  to  the  industry  all  over  the 
country,  says: 

Employer-Union   Cooperation 

No  matter  how  much  individual  groups  may  resist  the  cry  of  labor- 
extension,  its  application  in  the  textile  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
It  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  major  movements  which  promise 
to  establish  textile  manufacture  on  a  fundamentally  sound  basis,  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  employers  and  employees. 

Consequently,  it  behooves  manufacturers  and  unions  to  study  care- 
fully each  instance  of  successful  adoption  of  the  plan. 

An  outstanding  case  has  been  that  of  the  Pequot  Mills  of  the 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  at  Salem,  Mass. 

We  have  been  following  developments  at  that  plant  with  profound 
interest.  We  realize  that  Naumkeag  started  with  certain  definite 
advantages. 
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First  of  all,  the  company  had  a  background  of  healthy  industrial 
relations,  of  mutual  confidence  between  management  and  workers. 
When  differences  finally  arose,  emotionalism  was  not  allowed  to  run 
rampant.  Despite  the  fact  that  Agent  J.  Foster  Smith  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  mills  for  52  years,  during  most  of  which  time  the  union 
was  not  recognized,  he  did  not  let  traditional  prejudices  stand  in  the 
way  of  solution  of  those  differences. 

Second,  the  company  has  maintained  its  equipment  at  a  high  level 
of   efficiency,   and    has    constantly    improved    its    working   conditions. 

Third,  it  was  fortunate  in  having  in  John  P.  O'Connell,  secretary 
of  the  Salem  local  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  Union,  the  type 
of  man  with  whom  it  could  cooperate. 

Consequently,  it  was  natural  that  its  experiment  in  the  field  of 
research  work,  participated  in  jointly  by  management  and  union, 
should  have  progressed  successfully  to  the  stage  where  a  definite 
agreement  was  reached,  promising  higher  wages  and  broader  profits. 

The  lesson,  for  both  manufacturers  and  unions,  is  an  obvious  one. 

To  the  latter,  we  recommend  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell. When  we  talked  with  him  about  the  Naumkeag  plan,  he  con- 
tinually referred  to  "our"  plant,  "our"  equipment,  "our"  product.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  not 
as  an  antagonist.  Throughout  the  cooperative  research  effort,  he  and 
his  local  have  been  striving  to  help  Naumkeag  make  a  better  product — 
and  to  find  broader  outlets  for  that  product.  Until  other  union  repre- 
sentatives adopt  that  attitude,  there  will  be  few  such  examples  of 
successful  group  activity.  Quite  frankly,  we  feel  that  the  United 
Textile  Workers  Union  has  been  making  the  Naumkeag  proposition  a 
"show  case" — a  sort  of  "window  dressing."  Instead,  it  must 
regard  it  as  a  yardstick  for  future  attempts  to  cooperate  with  em- 
ployers. 

To  manufacturers,  we  recommend  a  study  of  Mr.  Smith's  attitude. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  labor  extension  was  a  twofold  problem — 
an  engineering  and  a  psychological  one.  He  knew  that  no  worth-while 
results  could  be  achieved  unless  machinery  and  plant  management 
were  at  the  maximum  level  of  efficiency;  and  unless  every  individual, 
down  to  the  sweeper,  understood  that  the  end-point  was  not  solely 
larger  profits  for  the  company  nor  solely  higher  wages  for  the  workers, 
but  a  fair  combination  of  both. 

Without  such  an  approach  to  the  problem,  on  both  sides,  employer- 
union  cooperation  is  merely  an  idle  dream. 
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R.  J.  M.  Hobbs* 

The  controversy  respecting  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  strike  cases  is 
largely  between  employers  and  employees.  The  position  of  the  employer  is, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  injunction  is  a  remedy  provided  by  law  and  open 
to  him  as  a  legitimate  remedy  for  his  use  •  that  by  long  recognition  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  law  relied  upon  by  him  in  the  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  employer  also  contends  that  strikes  are  unusual  situations  calling 
for  extraordinary  remedies,  that  the  injunction  is  speedy,  just,  adequate,  and 
well  suited  to  the  problem  involved;  that  it  is  necessary  for  his  full  protection 
against  labor  which  seeks  to  operate  outside  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  its  first  organization,  labor  has  fought  the 
injunction  as  applied  by  the  courts  in  industrial  controversies.  The  injunction 
is  recognized  as  the  most  serious  legal  obstacle  to  labor's  program  for  better- 
ment of  the  working  man.  Legislative  enactment,  both  state  and  federal, 
has  been  sought  that  would  draw  the  teeth  of  the  equitable  power  of  the 
courts  and  prevent  them  from  enjoining  labor  activities  in  strikes  and  other 
controversies  between  capital  and  labor.  The  election  of  only  such  judges  to 
state  courts  as  were  opposed  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor 
disputes  has  been  sought. 

The  objections  to  the  modern  use  of  the  injunction  were  strikingly  sum- 
marized by  John  W.  Davis  in  a  debate  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  in  Congress.  He  said  that  the  reported  cases  "show  at  least  five 
glaring  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  this  remedy.  I 
name  them: 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  without  notice. 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  without  bond. 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  without  detail. 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  without  parties. 
And  in  trade  disputes  particularly,  the  issuance  of  injunctions   against  cer- 
tain   well    established    and    indispensable    rights."      Some    of    these    abuses 
will   be   discussed   later. 

Before  proceeding  further,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
few  definitions.  Judicially  defined,  "An  injunction  is  a  writ  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  commanding  an  act  which  the 
court  regards  as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraining  an  act  which  it  esteems 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience."  Temporary  injunctions  are  granted 
to  preserve  the  subject  matter  as  it  is  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  temporary  injunction  may  be  dismissed  or  made  permanent  at  a 
final  hearing.  A  strike  is  "a  simultaneous  cessation  of  work  by  workmen  act- 
ing in  concert  to  compel  their  common  employer  to  accede  to  their  demands 
made  on  him  by  such  combination." 


"'Professor  of  Economies,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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In  the  early  days  strikes  were  held  to  be  criminal  conspiracies,  but  such 
holding  never  obtained  wide  acceptance  in  this  country.  Today,  as  is  well 
known,  labor  has  the  right  to  organize,  and  it  has  the  right  to  strike  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  employment,  to  secure  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
The  courts  in  all  of  the  states  and  in  the  Federal  sytsem  recognize  these 
rights.  The  right  to  strike,  however,  is  not  unqualified.  The  object  sought 
by  the  strike  must  be  legal  and  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
the  strike  must  also  be  legal.  If  either  the  purpose  of  the  strike  or  the 
means  used  to  promote  it  are  unlawful,  then  the  strike  is  unlawful  and  the 
labor  organization  or  the  individuals  conducting  it  may  be  enjoined  by  a  court 
of  equity.  In  order  to  justify  equitable  intervention,  however,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  irreparable  injury  to  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  is  threatened  or 
that  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

With  these  general  considerations  briefly  outlined,  we  may  proceed  to 
some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  the  injunction  in 
strike  cases.  These  problems  have  been  most  effectively  handled  in  a  notable 
volume  that  has  recently  been  published,  The  Labor  Injunction  by  Frank- 
furter and  Greene.  It  would  seem  that  all  of  the  materials  in  this  country 
dealing  with  the  subject  have  been  either  specifically  treated,  or  referred  to, 
in  extensive  notes  and  citations.  Frequent  quotations  have  been  made  from 
this  important  work. 

Is  picketing  a  legal  means  of  promoting  a  strike?  It  has  been  held  that 
"there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picketing  any  more  than  there  can 
be  chaste  vulgarity  or  peaceful  mobbing  or  lawful  lynching."  (A.  T.  and 
S.  F.  Ry.  vs.  Gee  139  Fed.  582.)  In  Massachusetts  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized picketing  as  a  lawful  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  a  strike 
if  a  strike  is  in  progress  and  "if  confined  to  persuasion  and  free  from  molesta- 
tion or  threat  of  physical  injury  or  annoyance."  In  New  York  picketing  is 
recognized  as  a  lawful  means,  even  when  no  strike  is  in  progress.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  have  been  less  ready  to  recognize  picketing,  as  the  first  citation; 
would  indicate.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  American 
Foundries  vs.  Tri-City  Council  257  U.  S.  184,  held  that  the  word  picket  "indi- 
cated a  militant  purpose  inconsistent  with  peaceful  persuasion."  The  same 
case  holds  that  the  strikers  are  limited  to  one  picket  at  each  point  of  ingress 
and  egress,  and  that  an  injunction  would  lie  against  others  congregating 
at  the  plant  and  even  in  the  neighboring  streets.  In  New  Jersey  even  one 
picket  was  too  many  (99  N.  J.  Eq.  770).  It  goes  without  saying  that  when- 
ever picketing  is  accompanied  by  violence  or  intimidation  it  may  be  enjoined. 

Peaceful  persuasion  is  recognized  as  a  legal  means  of  inducing  non-union 
employees  to  quit  work  and  to  join  a  union;  but  if  it  deteriorates  into  "dog- 
ging" or  "shadowing"  or  becomes  an  unjustified  annoyance,  it  may  be  en- 
joined (257  U.  S.  184).  In  the  case  of  Clarkson  Coal  Mining  Company  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  (23  Fed.  2nd  208),  Judge  Hough  issued  an  injunction 
which  held  "persuasion  in  the  presence  of  three  or  more  persons  congregated 
with  the  persuader  is  not  peaceful  persuasion  and  is  hereby  prohibited."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been   held  that  "strikers  may  go  to  the  very  line  be- 
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tween  the  lawful  and  unlawful  and  use  art,  eloquence,  oratory,  and  logic  to 
accomplish  persuasion  and  indulge  in  fair,  vigorous  and  repeated  argument." 
(Gt.  N.  Ry.  vs.  Local  Gt.  Falls  Lodge,  etc.,  283  Fed.  557.) 

If  the  employer  has  replaced  striking  union  men  with  non-union  men, 
who  make  a  contract  in  consideration  of  the  employment  not  to  join  the 
union  or  go  on  strike,  such  contract  is  called  by  labor  a  "Yellow  Dog  Con- 
tract." The  courts  recognize  the  validity  of  such  contracts  in  that  inducing 
employees  to  break  them  is  illegal  and  may  be  enjoined.  This  is  true  even 
when  the  employment  is  at  will;  i.  e.,  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  at 
pleasure.  (Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  vs.  Mitchell  245  U.  S.  229.)  Labor 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  protection  of  these  contracts  by  courts  of  equity. 
A  number  of  states  have  passed  legislation  forbidding  employers  to  require 
workers  to  agree  not  to  become  union  members.  Such  legislation  has  been 
held  unconstitutional  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
tract. A  statute  of  Kansas  forbidding  such  contracts  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Coppage  vs.  Kansas  (136 
U.  S.  1).  Similar  legislation  by  Congress  was  held  unconstitutional  in  the 
case  of  Adair  vs.  United  States  (208  U.  S.  161).  Labor  takes  the  position, 
and  not  without  force  of  reason,  that  such  contracts  are  required  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  it,  and  that  "good  conscience"  so  much  relied  upon 
by  courts  of  equity  is  violated  when  such  contracts  are  given  protection 
through  the  injunction. 

One  phase  of  the  injunction  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the  courts  is 
the  damage  done  to  labor  when  an  effective  strike  is  stopped  by  injunction. 
Labor's  chance  to  gain  a  legitimate  objective  by  an  effective  and  legal  strike 
is  often  destroyed  by  the  temporary  injunction.  The  legal  purpose  of  such 
an  injunction  is  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  subject  matter.  This  is  good 
enough  in  theory,  but  the  practical  effect  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  break 
up  the  strike.  The  struggle  between  the  parties  is  stopped  when  it  is  just 
beginning  or  when  at  its  height.  Through  delay  in  the  final  hearing,  labor's 
chance  of  success  is  lost  and  the  resulting  injury  to  its  cause  is  not  com- 
pensated. At  present  there  is  no  legislative  machinery  to  relieve  this  prac- 
tical and  far-reaching  result.  Even  if  the  legal  controversy  is  ultimately 
won  by  labor,  it  is  at  heavy  expense  and  the  strike  is  often  over,  rendering  the 
victory  an  empty  one. 

While  the  extraordinary  remedy  of  the  injunction  is  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  called  into  force  by  the  employers,  it  should  be  noted  that  labor  it- 
self has  in  a  few  cases  used  this  remedy  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Witte  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  pointed  out  that  in 
seventy-three  instances  labor  has  sought  relief  through  it,  and  secured  injunc- 
tions in  twenty-four  cases.  Employers  have  made  two  thousand  applications 
for  injunctive  relief  and  obtained  injunctions  in  eighteen  hundred  cases.  Labor's 
use  of  this  remedy  has  been  to  prevent  lockouts  and  violation  of  trade  agree- 
ments, to  protect  union  pickets  from  violence  and  union  members  from  dis- 
charge, also  to  prevent  interference  with  labor  meetings.  In  the  Gastonia 
strike  the  National  Textile   Union  applied  for  an  injunction  without  success, 
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to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  city  ordinance  against  strike  parades.  More 
frequent  use  of  the  injunction  is  not  made  because  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  uncompromisingly  antagonistic  to  its  use  in  labor  disputes.  Per- 
haps the  outstanding  case  of  labor's  resort  to  the  injunction  is  the  case  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  vs.  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company  (24 
Fed.  2nd  13).  In  this  case  the  railway  was  enjoined  to  desist  from  all  at- 
tempts to  compel  the  clerks  to  give  up  membership  in  the  plaintiff  and  to 
join  the  company  union.  It  was  found  in  a  civil  contempt  case  that  the 
railway  had  violated  the  injunction.  The  court  then  ordered  a  mandatory 
dissolution  of  the  company  union. 

The  procedure  and  proof  in  securing  the  injunction  have  been  attacked 
by  labor  and  criticized  by  some  eminent  judges.  While  the  procedure  inci- 
dent to  obtaining  an  injunction  is  doubtless  well  known,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  some  outstanding  points.  Only  courts  of  equity  grant 
injunctions.  In  granting  an  injunction  the  judge  acts  in  his  discretion.  A 
court  of  equity  has  no  jury.  Proof  in  temporary  injunctions  is  by  affidavit. 
The  opposition,  therefore,  does  not  have  the  chance  to  face  the  witness  and 
cross-examine  him.  A  violation  of  an  injunction  is  a  contempt  of  court.  In 
a  great  majority  of  the  states  the  trial  of  a  contempt  case  is  without  a  jury 
and  before  the  judge  who  issued  the  injunction.  In  a  restricted  way,  since  the 
Clayton  Act  and  similar  state  legislation,  contempt  cases  are  heard  by  a 
jury.  Injunctions  are  sometimes  issued  without  naming  the  defendant  and 
without  notice  to  him.  In  such  a  case  he  has,  of  course,  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Many  features  of  this  procedure  are  open  to  attack.  It  would  seem 
to  need  no  argument  to  support  the  statement  that  injunctions  in  strike 
cases  should  not  be  issued  where  the  defendants  are  not  named  or  made  par- 
ties. As  to  hearing  injunction  cases  on  affidavit,  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
federal  judge  would  seem  conservative  and  a  safe  guide  to  our  conclusion 
in  such  consideration.  Judge  Amidon,  in  Gt.  N.  Ry.  vs.  Brosseau  286  Fed.  416, 
says,  "The  most  serious  complaint  that  can  be  made  against  injunctions, 
which  have  become  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  law  in  dealing  with  strikes  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  fact  that  courts  have  become  accustomed  to  decide  the 
most  important  questions  of  fact  often  involving  the  citizen's  liberty  upon  this 
wholly  untrustworthy  class  of  proof."  Injunctions  of  the  most  sweeping 
scope  are  granted  upon  evidence  of  this  kind.  From  affidavits  in  extrava- 
gant terms  and  often  untrue,  it  is  almost  impossible,  if  not  entirely  so,  for 
the  presiding  judge  to  find  out  the  real  facts.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
affidavits  of  the  defendants  are  equally  as  misleading  as  those  of  the  plaintiff. 
Judge  Amidon  again  says,  "A  comparison  of  the  picture  produced  by  their 
testimony  and  that  produced  by  their  affidavits  has  proven  the  utter  untrust- 
worthiness  of  affidavits."  Because  of  the  practical  power  of  the  temporary 
injunction,  the  procedure  for  obtaining  it  takes  on  an  added  importance.  It 
is  in  the  temporary  injunction  that  proof  by  the  untrustworthy  affidavit 
plays  such  an  important  part. 
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Labor  is  not  alone  in  its  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the  injunction.  Both 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  pointed  them  out  and  urged  remedial 
legislation.  Alfred  E.  Smith  advocated  important  changes  in  this  respect  in 
New  York  in  1926. 

The  dragnet  scope  of  the  injunction  is  another  criticism  leveled  at  its  use 
in  strike  cases.  One  decree  ran  against  "all  persons  generally."  In  another, 
an  injunction  was  issued  against  the  defendants  "and  all  persons  combining 
and  conspiring  with  them  and  all  other  persons  whomsoever."  In  a  Federal 
case  from  West  Virginia,  the  temporary  injunction  restrained  the  miners 
"from  further  maintaining  the  tent  colonies  of  Mingo  county  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  the  plaintiffs,"  and  the  union  was  restrained  from 
"furnishing  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  tent  colonies  or  to  those  who  may  here- 
after inhabit  the  same,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  orders  for  money,  mer- 
chandise or  orders  for  merchandise  or  anything  of  value."  This  injunction 
produced  acute  suffering  among  miners  and  their  families.  Judge  Hough, 
in  the  case  referred  to,  provided  in  the  injunction  that  "strikers'  meetings 
shall  not  be  conducted  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  violating  the  provisions 
or  spirit  of  this  injunction."  Pickets  were  limited  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  must  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language.1  "Injunctions  have 
been  issued  against  the  payment  of  strike  benefits.  Union  officials  have  been 
restrained  from  calling  or  instigating  strikes,  from  rendering  assistance  to 
strikers  or  workmen  about  to  go  on  strike,  have  been  commanded  to  call  off 
an  effective  strike.  Strikers  have  been  enjoined  from  all  persuasion,  peaceful 
patrolling  and  from  attempts  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  of  a  strike."2  "A 
tradesman  in  no  way  connected  with  the  strike  displayed  a  placard  in  his 
window  bearing  'No  Scabs  Wanted  in  Here'  and  was  found  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  an  injunction  against  'abusing,  intermeddling,  molesting,  annoying 
or  insulting'."  To  these  illustrations  many  others  could  be  added.  In  view 
of  this  record,  is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  seeks  the  abolition  of  the  injunc- 
tion? It  is  also  not  strange  that  the  courts  have  lost  prestige  among  a  large 
element  of  our  population.  It  should  be  added  that  some  courts  have  recog- 
nized the  often  indefensible  use  of  the  injunction  and  have  taken  some  steps 
to  correct  abuses.  The  use  of  armed  private  police  has  been  condemned  by 
two  judges. 

As  to  the  need  for  legislative  limitation  upon  the  equity  power  of  the 
courts  there  can  be  little  doubt.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  "I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men that  I  know  of  no  procedure  in  America  that  is  fanning  the  flame 
of  discontent  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  misuse  of  the  equity  power." 
Urgent  requests  from  many  of  our  leading  statesmen  could  be  cited  in  sup- 
port of  legislative  relief.  Our  own  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  said  to  a 
Senate  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  1912,  "I  do  not  think  they 
[injunctions  in  labor  disputes]  can  be  justified.  [Their  effect]  has  been  of 
course  to  irritate  the  men  because  they  feel  that  in  every  Anglo-Saxon  corn- 
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munity  every  man  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  and  that  to  take  him  up  and 
compel  him  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
equality,  liberty,  and  justice."  Judge  Clark  was  referring  to  trials  for  con- 
tempt under  injunctions. 

After  years  of  continued  pressure  upon  Congress  for  legislation,  the  Clay- 
ton Act  was  passed  during  the  first  years  of  the  Wilson  administration.  This 
act  was  hailed  as  labor's  Magna  Charta  because  it  stated  in  section  6  that 
"the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce," 
because  it  exempted  labor  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  and  because  it  limited  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  issuance 
of  injunctions.  The  act  has  not  proved  such  a  Magna  Charta  as  labor  ex- 
pected. Picketing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  act.  While  a  jury  trial  for  a  con- 
tempt case  is  provided  for,  such  trial  is  not  required  if  the  contempt  is  other- 
wise a  crime.  The  act  has  no  application  to  irregular,  illegal,  and  malicious 
strikes.  It  has  no  application  at  all  unless  the  dispute  is  between  employer 
and  employee.  One  court  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee  did  not  exist  in  a  strike  because  the  strikers  severed 
the  relationship  by  striking.  (Canoe  Creek  Coal  Company  vs.  Christinson  281 
Fed.  559  Ky.  1922.)  Peaceful  persuasion  as  used  in  the  act  has  been  held 
not  peaceful  if  in  presence  of  three  or  more  persons.  Finally,  in  the  Bedford 
Cut  Stone  Case  274  U.  S.  37,  the  reliance  on  the  Clayton  Act  was  further 
shaken  when  members  of  a  stone  cutters'  union,  not  employees  of  plaintiffs, 
were  enjoined  from  refusing  to  work  on  stone  cut  by  non-union  men.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  Federal  injunctions  since  the  Clayton  Act.  It  is  said 
that  more  injunctions  without  notice  to  the  enjoined  persons  have  been  granted 
since  the  Clayton  Act  than  in  any  period  of  like  duration  before  the  act.3 
By  the  interpretation  given  the  act  it  has  proven  a  failure  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  equity  power. 

A  number  of  states,  including  Arizona,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Utah,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey,  have 
passed  acts  very  much  like  the  Clayton  Act;  but  the  state  courts  in  inter- 
preting these  statutes  have  largely  followed  the  trail  blazed  by  the  Federal 
courts,  particularly  the  Supreme  Court.  One  notable  decision  in  this  con- 
nection is  Truax  vs.  Carrigan.  The  state  of  Arizona  had  a  statute  similar  to 
the  Clayton  Act.  One  of  its  provisions  was  that  "No  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of  this  state  ....  in  any  case  between 
employer  and  employee  ....  unless  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury 
to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  No  such  injunction  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons 
from  terminating  the  relation  of  employment  or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any 
work  or  labor  ....  or  from  advising  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means." 
Under  this  statute  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  refused  to  enjoin  defendants 
from  picketing  plaintiff's  restaurant  and  proclaiming  to  patrons  of  the  restau- 
rant plaintiffs  unfairness  to  labor.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  and  void  under  the  due  process  of 

3Ibid,  p.  185. 
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law  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  decision  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  decisions  of  state  courts  in  construing  similar  legislation. 

The  Clayton  Act  has  not  only  failed  to  accomplish  the  results  that  were 
expected  of  it  in  the  Federal  courts  but  its  imitation  in  state  legislation  has 
also  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  reforms  in  equity  that  were  in- 
tended. At  the  present  time  the  actual  position  of  labor  is  almost  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

New  and  important  legislation  is  now  before  Congress.  While  the  ex- 
planation or  advocacy  of  such  legislation  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discus- 
sion, a  brief  reference  to  it  will  confirm  the  status  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  will 
emphasize  the  abuses  now  existing  in  the  injunction  as  applied  in  labor  dis- 
putes. The  proposed  act  sets  out  a  public  policy  of  the  United  States  as  ap- 
plied to  labor  disputes,  and  gives  to  no  Federal  court  the  power  to  issue  an 
injunction  unless  in  accordance  with  this  public  policy.  The  helpless  posi- 
tion of  the  unorganized  worker  is  admitted.  He  shall  have  full  power  to 
join  labor  organizations  and  select  representatives  to  negotiate  for  him.  No 
contract  not  to  join  a  union  shall  be  enforceable  or  the  subject  of  equitable 
relief.  No  Federal  court  has  jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  growing  out  of 
joining  a  union,  paying  strike  benefits,  aiding  any  person  engaged  in  a  strike, 
giving  publicity  to  the  facts  of  a  dispute,  peacefully  assembling  to  organize 
or  act  in  promotion  of  interests,  or  to  advise  the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts 
mentioned.  Unlawful  conspiracy  is  no  ground  for  injunction.  No  injunc- 
tion shall  be  issued,  except  after  hearing  witnesses  under  oath  and  a  finding 
of  facts — that  unlawful  acts  have  been  committed  and  will  be  continued  unless 
restrained,  that  greater  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff  by  denial 
than  will  be  inflicted  upon  defendants  by  granting  the  relief,  and  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  injury  to  complainant's  property  will  follow;  that 
plaintiff  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law  and  that  public  officials  can  not  or  will 
not  protect  the  property.  Due  notice  of  hearing  shall  be  given  the  person 
against  whom  relief  is  sought.  Provision  is  made  for  issuance  of  injunctions 
without  notice  upon  testimony  under  oath  and  allegation  of  substantial  and 
irreparable  injury  to  property.  Such  order,  however,  is  made  to  expire  after 
five  days.  Plaintiff  must  file  bond  to  indemnify  defendant  against  loss,  costs, 
and  attorney's  fees.  No  injunction  shall  be  issued  except  after  a  finding 
of  facts  filed  with  the  record  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  injunction.  Upon 
issuance  or  denial  of  an  inunction  either  party  is  to  have  an  immediate  ap- 
peal, which  appeal  shall  be  heard  ahead  of  all  cases  except  those  of  like  na- 
ture. A  case  shall  involve  a  labor  dispute  if  it  concerns  the  same  trade, 
craft,  industry,  or  occupation,  labor  or  employers'  organizations  seeking  to 
arrange  terms  or  conditions  of  employment  regardless  of  whether  participants 
stand  in  the  proximate  relation  of  employer  and  employee. 

What  chance  such  legislation  has  of  passage  is  not  known — probably  very 
little.  It  shows,  however,  what  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  think  are 
the  needs  of  the  situation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  important  cases  in  our  own  state  dealing 
with  the  labor  injunction  and  the  rights  of  labor.     These  cases  are  of  par- 
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ticular  concern  to  us  because  they  show  the  attitude  of  our  own  court  to  a 
class  of  litigation  that  seems  destined  to  become  of  increasing  importance  in 
North  Carolina.  While  not  dealing  with  the  strike  injunction,  the  case  of 
State  vs.  Van  Pelt  136  N.  C.  633  is  an  important  one.  This  was  an  indict- 
ment for  criminal  conspiracy  to  injure,  oppress,  and  impoverish  the  prosecut- 
ing witness  by  defendant  and  others.  They  notified  him  and  published  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  prosecutor  was  unfair  to  labor  because  he  refused 
to  employ  only  union  men,  and  that  no  union  carpenter  would  work  on  ma- 
terial coming  from  his  shop.  Judge  Connor,  in  a  most  able  and  exhaustive 
opinion,  held  that  the  acts  complained  of  did  not  make  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
He  says,  "As  we  have  seen,  organized  labor  or  labor  organizations  are  not 
unlawful.  The  prosecutor  had  no  legal  right  to  be  considered  in  sympathy 
with  organized  labor;  therefore  he  was  not  deprived  of  any  legal  right  if  he 
preferred  to  employ  non-union  men.  And  the  defendant  had  an  equal  right 
to  consider  him  unsympathetic  with  organized  labor  if  he  exercised  such  right." 
Again  he  says,  "It  is  very  doubtful  whether  industrial  conditions  or  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  have  been  improved  by  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conspiracy."  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  same  case,  says:  "We  are  as- 
sured that  if  we  break  up  the  labor  organizations  there  will  be  no  more 
strikes  and  that  peace  and  order  will  reign  throughout  the  land.  .  .  .  North 
Carolinians  seek  not  the  peace  of  despotism  but  the  peace  alone  which  follows 
the  mutual  recognition  of  equal  rights  and  the  impartial  enforcement  of  just 
and  equal  laws."  This  liberal  and  just  attitude  of  an  exceptionally  able  court 
is  a  strong  precedent  for  a  similar  one  dealing  with  future  cases. 

The  case  of  McGinnis  vs.  Raleigh  Typewriters  Union  182  N.  C.  770  is  a 
case  in  which  the  relief  sought  was  virtually  to  secure  an  injunction  against 
a  strike.  While  the  prayer  for  relief  did  not  ask  that  the  strike  be  enjoined, 
all  of  the  things  the  strikers  were  doing  were  the  subject  of  the  injunction. 
The  court  in  a  per  curiam  opinion  dissolved  the  temporary  injunction,  holding 
that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Citizens  Company  vs.  Asheville  Typewriters  Union  187 
N.  C.  42  the  defendants  demurred  (that  is,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  relevant 
allegations)  to  the  complaint.  In  sustaining  the  injunction,  the  court  pointed 
out  that  much  that  was  unlawful  was  alleged — continued  trespass,  conspiracy, 
assault,  all  of  which  things  were  admitted  by  the  defendant  in  the  demurrer. 
The  court  stated  that  the  defendants  have  a  legal  right  to  a  reasonable  num- 
ber for  picketing,  but  this  can  not  be  attended  by  disorder,  intimidation,  or 
obstruction,  but  must  be  only  for  observation,  watching,  and  persuasion. 

While  a  number  of  applications  for  injunctions  in  strikes  have  come  be- 
fore our  superior  courts,  none,  except  those  mentioned,  have  been  found 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  the  problem.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
our  court  of  highest  authority  has  not  exercised  or  sustained  the  use  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  equity  power  to  crush  the  legitimate  activities  of  labor 
organizations. 

By  following  the  course  already  charted  in  the  Van  Pelt  and  McGinnis 
cases,  our  judiciary  will  be  spared  the  disrepute  into  which  the  courts  have 
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fallen  in  other  jurisdictions,  where  they  seemed  bent  upon  preserving  the 
rights  and  property  of  only  one  group  and  where  they  have  allowed  the  speedy 
and  powerful  arm  of  equity  to  encroach  upon  the  civil  and  criminal  provinces 
of  the  law. 

May  we  hope  that  in  much  bitter  litigation,  which  seems  just  around  the 
corner,  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  equality  announced  by  Justices 
Connor  and  Douglas  may  be  the  guiding  factors  of  our  entire  judiciary. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHILD  IN  INDUSTRY 
Bcxus  Bagby  Swift,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

"Well,  those  who  are  not  peacocks  but  have  eyes  and  have  seen  school- 
leavers  offered  a  choice  of  posts  at  one  end  of  the  Employment  Exchange, 
while  parents  apply  for  unemployment  benefit  at  the  other  end,  can  only 
wonder  what  red  tape  in  the  organization  of  the  employers  or  employed  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  or  shout  these  things  from  the  housetops,"  writes  Evelyn 
Sharpe,  in  The  Child  Grows  Up,  a  story  of  London  child  workers. 

A  strangely  familiar  ring  has  this  sentence,  to  us  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  1,060,000  child  workers  are  gainfully  employed  and 
where  more  than  2,000,000  men  and  women  are  unemployed.  North  Carolina 
has  her  full  quota  of  both.  There  are  no  employment  exchanges  in  our 
state  for  guiding  our  child  workers.  They  drift  and  find  their  own  jobs — 
most  frequently  blind  alley  jobs  that  offer  "a  little  handful  of  pay  on  a  few 
Saturday  nights."  And  there  is  no  unemployment  benefit  for  unemployed 
parents.  We  have  not  reached  so  high  a  level  in  this  state.  We  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  forming  bread  lines  for  our  unemployed  men  and  women- 
easing  our  consciences  with  opiates  meanwhile,  saying  that  children  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  must  work  eleven  hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours 
a  week,  to  take  care  of  widowed  mothers  or  keep  from  working  a  hardship 
on  poor  families.  It  makes  one  wish  to  shout  from  the  house  top  Charlotte 
Perkins  Oilman's  oft-repeated  lines: 

No   fledgling  feeds  the  father   bird, 
No  chicken  feeds  the  hen, 
No  kitten  mouses  for  the  cat — 
This  glory  is  for  men. 

We  are  the  Wisest  Strongest  Race — 
Loud  may  our  praise  be  sung! 
The  only  animal  alive 
That  lives  upon  its  young ! 

Lest  we  get  too  hot  under  the  collar  because  of  the  stupidity  of  all  of 
us  for  not  finding  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma  sooner  it  will,  I  think,  be  profit- 
able to  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions:  Who  are  these  child  workers?  What 
is  their  plight?  Why  do  they  work  sixty  hours  a  week?  What  is  the  pro- 
gram for  1931?  Is  it  a  sane  program?  How  can  the  abolition  of  the  harm- 
ful employment  of  children  be  attained? 

Unlike  the  child  laborers  of  New  Jersey,  who  go  over  from  Philadelphia 
into  New  Jersey  to  weed  her  fields,  pick  her  berries,  can  her  tomatoes,  etc.; 
and  again  unlike  the  little  Mexican  children,  who  follow  the  fruit  crops 
in  California  and  chop  off  giant  sugar  beets  in  the  middle  west;  our  child 
workers  are  100  per  cent  North  Carolinians.  They  work  long  hours,  while 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  attend  school  and  play  in  the  open 
spaces. 
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Say  what  one  will  about  children  preferring  work  to  school,  or  becoming 
independent  merchants  of  the  street  because  of  their  thrift,  child  workers 
come,  for  the  most  part,  from  economically  handicapped  homes.  They  come 
from  over-crowded  homes,  are  tended  by  over-worked  and  consequently  over- 
wrought nervous  mothers.  Because  of  the  lives  these  children  are  forced  to 
live  at  home,  they  have  least  resistance  against  disease  and  suffer  greatest 
liability  to  organic  weaknesses.  They  are  easy  victims  to  whatever  contagion 
may  be  abroad  in  the  land. 

And  they  go  most  frequently  to  jobs  that  must  be  tended  by  mere  robots — 
routine,  monotonous  jobs — perhaps  just  tying  threads  or  pasting  labels  on 
boxes.  But  they  are  jobs,  mind  you,  that  require  attention.  Modern  industry 
tends  all  the  while  to  become  more  and  more  routinized.  The  tasks  are  easily 
learned,  leaving  only  rapidity  to  be  attained.  And  all  these  children,  even 
though  some  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  are  not  robots. 

Then  there  are  the  children  on  the  tenant  farms — children  of  compulsory 
school  age  not  in  school.  And  picking  cotton  from  dawn  till  dark  is  not 
nature  study.  "Neither,"  according  to  Joseph  Lee,  of  the  Playground  Associ- 
ation of  America,  "is  milking  cows  at  3  a.  m.  an  infallible  training  in  the 
arts."     Farm  work  frequently  keeps  the  child  from  attending  school. 

So  much  for  the  type  of  job  to  which  children  go.  What  are  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina   governing  the  employment   of   these   children? 

1.  Minimum  age  for  employment:  Children  under  14  may  not 
work  in  mills,  factories,  canneries,  workshops,  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments and  (by  ruling  of  state  child  welfare  commission)  girls 
under  14  may  not  work  in  any  laundry,  bakery,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, office,  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand,  public 
stable,  garage,  place  of  amusement,  brickyard,  lumber  yard,  messenger 
or  delivery  service,  public  work,  or  street  trades.  The  law  is  not 
applied  to  children  working  for  their  parents. 

2.  Hours  of  work:  There  is  an  eight -hour  day  for  children  under 
14.  There  is  a  48-hour  week  and  six-day  week  for  children  14  to  16 
in  occupations  specified  under  minimum  age,  except  that  children  of 
14  who  have  completed  the  fourth  grade  may  work  11  hours  a  day  and 
60  hours  a  week. 

3.  Night  work:  Children  under  16  may  not  work  in  any  of  the 
occupations  specified  under  minimum  age  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

4.  Work  permits:  Permits  are  required  for  children  under  16 
for  work  in  occupations  specified  under  minimum  age.  These  are 
granted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  agents 
of  the  state  child  welfare  commission  (1)  to  boys  12  to  14  years 
for  work  when  schools  are  not  in  session;  (2)  to  boys  12  to  14  for 
work  outside  of  school  hours  during  school  session  and  during  school 
hours  when  such  employment  is  a  unit  of  school  work  on  part-time 
schedule;  (3)  to  boys  and  girls  14  to  16  for  full-time  work.  These 
are  based  on  (1)  documentary  proof  of  age;  (2)  physician's  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  unless  examined  by  school  medical  inspector  within 
six  months;  (3)  school  record  which  makes  no  educational  require- 
ment;  (4)  promise  of  employment. 

5.  Street  trades:  Girls  under  16  may  not  engage  in  street  trades. 
Boys  12  to  14  may  engage  in  such  work  outside  of  school  hours. 
Badges  are  required  up  to  16  years. 

6.  Dangerous  trades  and  occupations:  There  is  a  16-year  age  limit 
for  mines  and  quarries. 
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Why  do  we  continue  the  long  work  day  for  children?  And  why  have  we 
failed  to  guarantee  them  even  an  elementary  education? 

As  to  employment  of  children  in  mills,  factories,  workshops,  canneries, 
on  farms  or  elsewhere,  let  it  be  said  once  for  all  that  very  few  children  are  de- 
liberately treated  inhumanely  or  cruelly  in  employment.  There  are  but  few 
employers  who  willingly  cause  children  to  suffer.  It  must  be  then  that  we 
continue  to  treat  these  children  inhumanely  because  we  have  not  stopped  to 
consider  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  these 
boys  and  girls.  Employers  tell  me  they  do  not  wish  children  in  the  mill,  and 
I  am  sure  some  of  them  honestly  believe  they  are  conferring  favors  by  em- 
ploying children,  even  though  for  long  hours;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  belief  is  shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  people.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  understand  that  a  child  has  a  right  to  grow  and  develop,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  race  demands  that  this  right  be  recognized. 

But  let  us  get  this  matter  straight.  Whatever  employers  or  any  one  else 
may  think,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  are  not  employed,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  because  industry  is  good  for  children  but  rather  because  agile 
bodies  and  nimble  fingers  are  good  for  industry.  They  are  employed  because 
there  is  a  desire  to  get  a  certain  piece  of  work  done,  and  because  child  work- 
ers can  be  had  at  less  cost  than  adult  workers.  Children  work  for  lower 
wages  and  their  wages  frequently  determine  the  scale  of  wages  for  adults 
in  that  occupation — thus  inflicting  a  kind  of  refined  cruelty  on  the  adult 
who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  work.  Take  children  out  and  wages  for  adults 
in  that  particular  line  of  work  will  go  up.  We  are  not  so  poor  in  this  state 
that  we  must  needs  get  our  work  done  at  less  than  a  living  wage  for  adults. 

Today,  in  1930,  we  find  that  thirty-three  years  ago  we  commenced  to  reg- 
ulate the  age  of  children  in  gainful  employment,  at  that  time  excluding  chil- 
dren under  12  years  from  mines.  Manufacturers  are  just  twenty-seven  years 
late  in  seeing  that  the  state  legislature  does  not  establish  the  dangerous 
precedent  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  under  sixteen.  That 
precedent  was  established  in  1903,  when  by  legislative  enactment  the  working 
week  for  children  under  sixteen  years  was  limited  to  66  hours.  Again,  in  1907 
— twenty-three  years  ago — we  asked  for  a  school  record  for  children  under 
thirteen  entering  employment;  and  for  seventeen  years  we  have  had  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws.  Still  in  1930  we  do  not  require  the  school 
record  to  show  any  educational  attainment  for  a  work  permit.  Must  the 
schools  be  given  another  quarter  of  a  century  before  they  are  willing  to 
guarantee  to  all  children  mentally  capable  the  ability  to  read  and  write? 

The  North  Carolina  League  of  Women  Voters,  feeling  sure  that  its  pro- 
gram for  the  further  protection  of  working  children  in  the  state  will  not  be 
viewed  as,  treason  or  heresy  but  rather  as  sane  and  reasonable  standards  that 
should  have  been  established  by  public  opinion  and  law  long  ago,  will  present 
these  goals  to  the  legislature  of  1931,  confidently  expecting  their  enactment 
into  law: 
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Limitation  on  Hours: 

Remove  the  exemption  of  children  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
grade  from  the  provision  of  the  law  establishing  an  8-hour  day  and 
48-hour  week  for  children  under  16. 

Educational  Requirement  for   Work  Permits: 

Require  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  for  children  between  14 
and  16  leaving  school  for  work. 

Employment  in  Dangerous  Occupations: 

Prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  16  to  oil  and  clean  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  to  run  elevators,  to  work  around  exposed  electrical 
wires,  poisonous  dyes  and  gases,  and  grant  power  to  the  appropriate 
state  commissions  to  extend  this  list. 

As  proof  of  the  saneness  of  these  goals,  if  proof  is  needed,  we  present 
the  minimum  standards  worked  out  by  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  in 
1919,  the  minimum  state  standards  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  standards  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  children.  When  our  goals  for  1931  are  enacted  into  law, 
we  shall  still  fall  below  the  standards  of  tne  manufacturers  in  some  respects. 
Their  standards  are  the  lowest  set  up  by  any  national  group.  They  are  not 
a  group  of  impractical  idealists,  but  rather  a  group  of  business  men  who  em- 
ploy children  for  economic  gain. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws  of  North 
Carolina  with  those  of  a  group  of  southern  states,  we  find  that  South  Caro- 
lina scores  one  point,  North  Carolina  four  and  one-half  points,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  six,  Tennessee  eight,  and  Alabama  nine  out  of  a  possible  ten.  We 
can  still  thank  God  for  South  Carolina,  and  yet  she  has  a  55-hour  week  and 
10-hour  day  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

It  is  in  the  comparison  of  North  Carolina's  treatment  of  her  working  chil- 
dren of  14  and  15  years  with  her  treatment  of  her  school  children  of  these 
same  years  that  she  suffers  most. 

The  adolescent  boy  and  girl  are  at  a  critical  age  physically,  so  we  safe- 
guard their  health  with  school  physicians  and  nurses  and  frequent  examinations 
to  see  if  all  is  well. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  mentally  immature,  and  need  variety,  and  so  we 
provide  a  junior  high  school  where  they  can  dabble  a  little,  and  find  them- 
selves. We  make  it  possible  for  them  to  learn  self-government  in  our  student 
government  councils,  because  we  know  they  chafe  to  break  away  from  their 
elders,  and  self-government  is  the  only  safe  policy.  We  satisfy  their  desire 
to  do  some  creative  work  successfully  by  placing  them  in  workshops,  in  labor- 
atories, on  magazine  staffs,  in  domestic  science  rooms,  in  gymnasiums,  im 
dramatic  clubs,  etc.  We  know  that  these  children  are  at  the  daredevil  age, 
and  so  we  organize  all  sorts  of  safety  campaigns. 

And  yet  having  learned  all  this,  we  turn  right  around  and  unthinkingly 
permit  children  from  homes  where  there  never  have  been  enough  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter  to  go  around  and  whose  bodies  are  consequently  less  physically 
strong  at  this  critical  stage  than  those  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
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sisters,  to  jump  into  industry  where  their  need  for  variety  is  met  with  a 
monotonous  job  running  for  eleven  hours  a  day.  We  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  learn  self-government,  for  they  jump  from  the  "yes,  mam"  and 
"yes,  sir"  atmosphere  of  the  grammar  grades  to  the  same  atmosphere  at  work 
under  the  boss.  We  stifle  their  yearning  to  do  creative  work,  by  keeping  them 
at  a  routine  job — perhaps  just  tying  a  broken  thread  or  pasting  on  labels  for 
excessively  long  hours. 

We  turn  these  boys  and  girls  of  the  daredevil  adolescent  age  into  machine 
shops  to  work  around  dangerous  machinery,  only  to  have  them  maimed  for 
life.  And  still  we  wonder  why  the  peak  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  between  15 
and  17  years,  why  80  per  cent  of  our  delinquents  in  North  Carolina  are  young 
men  who  have  not  passed  the  third  grade. 

Let  us  cease  to  speak  of  the  abnormalities  of  youth.  The  failure  of  North 
Carolina  to  create  an  environment  that  is  fit  for  our  youth  to  grow  up  in 
forbids  us  to  speak  of  abnormalities. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  does  not  offer  its  program  for  1931  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  beset  the  working  child,  but  only  as  a  sane  and 
reasonable  advance  in  such  protection  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  only  one  real  and  lasting  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  parental  and  social  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  to  the  point  where  the  harmful  employment  of  a  child  will 
be  condemned  by  all,  just  as  brutally  beating  a  child  is  now  condemned. 


A  PRAGMATIC  VIEW  OF  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  WORK 

G.   T.    SCHWENNINO* 


Employee  welfare  work  is  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
"anything  for  the  comfort  and  improvement,  intellectual  or  social,  of  the  em- 
ployees, over  and  above  wages  paid,  which  is  not  a  necessity  of  the  industry 
nor  required  by  law,"1  while  Boettiger  defines  it  as  "effort  of  the  employer 
to  establish  and  maintain  certain  standards  in  respect  to  hours,  wages,  working 
and  living  conditions  of  his  employees  which  are  neither  required  by  law  nor 
by  the  conditions  of  the  market."2 

The  welfare  or  service  program  in  industry  includes  such  well-known  ac- 
tivities as  the  following:  health  measures,  rest  periods,  vacations  and  sick 
leave,  sanitary  drinking  and  washing  facilities,  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants, 
education,  recreation,  socials,  disability  funds,  pensions,  group  insurance,  hous- 
ing, stock  ownership,  profit-sharing,  legal  advice,  loan  funds  and  financial 
aid,  dismissal  wages,  etc.  For  years  Henry  Ford  conducted  one  of  the  largest 
meat  markets  and  grocery  stores  in  Detroit,  at  which  his  workers  could 
purchase  goods  at  cost,  thus  saving  them  large  sums  of  money  annually. 
According  to  Boettiger's  definition,  it  was  a  part  of  his  welfare  program  when 
some  years  ago  Ford  voluntarily  reduced  working  hours  in  his  industry  from 
ten  to  eight  per  day  and  simultaneously  increased  wages  to  a  minimum  of 
$5  a  day,  and  later  to  $6. 

The  marked  increase  in  welfare  work  in  American  industry  since  1915 
has  brought  forth  considerable  criticism,  as  has  the  growth  of  employee  rep- 
resentation and  the  development  of  personnel  administration.3  Paternalism 
is  the  major  charge  brought  against  present-day  labor  relations  in  industry. 
And  this  paternalism  is  condemned  on  the  score  that  it  degrades  the  workers, 
that  it  is  undemocratic,  and  that  it  is  based  on  ulterior  motives. 

While  the  personnel  policies  of  some  industries  probably  warrant  such 
summary  condemnation,  the  criticism  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
maintenance  of  living  and  working  standards  is  so  indispensable  in  industry 
today  that  the  function  cannot  be  neglected  by  management  or  left  to  the 
employees,  who  in  most  cases  do  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  such 
standards  either  to  the  industry  or  to  themselves.  One  has  but  to  refer  to 
management's  difficulty  in  teaching  operatives  the  importance  of  treating 
minor  injuries,  of  preventing  accidents  and  the  spread  of  diseases,  of  wear- 


*  Professor  of  Economics,   University  of  North  Carolina. 

^Welfare  Work  in  Industrial  Establishments  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  No.  230, 
p.  8. 

2  L.   A.   Boettiger,   Employee   Welfare   Work,  p.    19 

3 See  in  particular  the  following  critics:  H.  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  New 
Tactics  in  Social  Conflict,  Sec.  Ill,  "Changing  Tactics  of  Employers  Toward  the  Work- 
ers;" J.  B.  S.  Hardman,  American  Labor  Dynamics,  Chap.  XIX,  "The  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Offensive";  R.  W.  Dunn,  American  Company  Unions,  and  The  Americanization  of 
Labor;  S.  H.  Slichter,  "The  Current  Labor  Policies  of  American  Industries"  in  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May,  1929. 
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ing  glasses  when  needed,  of  using  goggles,  etc.,  to  understand  a  part  of  the 
need  for  such  activities.  In  a  broad  sense  modern  labor  policies,  which  give 
us  personnel  management,  employee  representation,  and  employee  service 
work,  have  as  their  objective  the  effective  utilization  of  the  human  factor 
in  industry.  These  policies  are  meeting  with  considerable  success,  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  cooperation  labor  is  giving  in  promoting  the  several  per- 
sonnel activities  and  by  the  marked  decline  of  labor  disturbances  during 
recent  years. 

II 

Much  of  the  recent  criticism  of  labor  conditions  in  the  southern  textile 
industry  has  centered  around  the  welfare  work  carried  on  in  cotton  mill 
villages.  It  is  alleged  that  this  welfare  work  is  vicious  because  at  its  worst 
it  is  a  means  of  labor  exploitation  and  at  its  best  a  system  of  exercising  an 
offensive  paternalism.  The  entire  program  of  service  activities  has  been 
condemned  as  being  feudalistic,  anachronistic,  indefensible,  and  the  source 
of  much  labor  unrest.  Writers  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  are  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  mill  village  system  on  the  grounds  that  it  degrades  the 
mill  population.  In  its  condemnation  of  the  cotton  mill  village,  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  said  last  December: 

It  is  true  that  the  residences  in  which  the  workers  live  are  owned 
by  the  company.  Individual  home  ownership  is  unknown  in  most  cot- 
ton mill  communities.  In  the  view  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South  the  system  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  There  ought  not  to  exist  anywhere  in  America  a  community 
of  workers  where  the  individual  who  toils  cannot  own  the  house  he 
lives  in.  Fair  opportunity  for  home  ownership  should  be  an  inalien- 
able right  of  every  American  citizen.  Every  man  who  works,  no 
matter  how  humble,  ought  to  work  under  such  conditions  that  he  can 
cherish  the  ambition  some  day  to  live  under  "his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree." 

Any  system  that  robs  the  worker  of  the  laudable  ambition  to  be- 
come an  independent  homeowner  is  destructive  of  democracy  and,  if 
permitted  to  spread,  would  eventually  result  in  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  feudalism  utterly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  America  as 
we  have  known  it.* 

The  charges  brought  against  the  paternalism  of  Southern  employers  are 
serious  indeed  and  deserve  the  most  careful  examination.  And  if  it  can  be 
substantiated  that  the  whole  mill  village  and  welfare  system  has  been  con- 
sciously devised  by  management  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  labor  and  of 
avoiding  the  payment  of  taxes,  then  the  public  should  demand  the  correction 
of  so  grave  an  evil.  The  current  discussion  of  paternalistic  industrial  wel- 
fare in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  the  South  in  particular  appears  to 
have  neglected  numerous  historical,  economic,  and  social  factors  which  ac- 
count in  large  measure  for  the  existence  and  spread  of  the  system.  There  is 
little   hope   of   understanding   the   efforts   at    industrial    betterment   or   solving 


«  Article  "The  System  Is  Wrong,"  quoted  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  News 
Letter,  December  4,  1929. 
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the  industrial  relations  problem  so  long  as  the  discussion  is  confined  to  sweep- 
ing generalizations  and  characterized  by  animosity  and  vilification. 

Ill 

Historically,  employee  welfare  work  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
textile  industry  from  the  early  stages  of  its  development.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  in  England  after  1800  by  the  renowned  textile  manufac- 
turer Robert  Owen.  The  several  activities  which  Owen  carried  on  in  be- 
half of  his  personnel  affected  them  in  practically  every  phase  of  their  lives. 
Since  these  welfare  features  were  initiated  by  him,  they  were  paternalistic  to 
be  sure,  but  they  can  hardly  be  denounced  on  that  account.  The  concentra- 
tion of  2,000  people  into  his  factory  center  gave  rise  to  much  degradation. 
He  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  situation  by  supplying  educa- 
tional, social,  religious,  housing,  and  marketing  facilities  which  the  com- 
munity had  not  had  time  to  evolve  and  provide.  As  they  were  detached  from 
customary  surroundings  with  their  traditional  regulations,  Owen  was  under 
the  necessity  of  substituting  new  regulations  to  fit  the  new  environment  of 
these  people.  Furthermore,  500  of  Owen's  workers  were  pauper  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age,  which  fact  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  providing 
decent  conditions  for  them.  And  as  has  well  been  said,  instead  of  degrading 
his  working  force  by  his  paternal  solicitude,  in  two  decades  "he  succeeded 
in  transforming  a  degenerate  and  wretched  population  into  a  model  com- 
munity of  healthy,  industrious  and  contented  men  and  women."5 

This  type  of  employee  service  endeavor  early  became  a  part  of  the  textile 
industry  when  it  was  introduced  into  New  England.  The  first  cotton  mills  in 
New  England  were  established  away  from  the  towns  and  cities  along  rivers 
where  power  was  available.  The  need  of  providing  housing  facilities  and  of 
regulating  social  conditions  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  operatives  became 
a  part  of  the  problem  of  management.  Strict  supervision  of  morals  and  social 
life  in  these  new  mill  communities  was  further  necessitated  by  the  stigma  that 
attached  to  young  women  who  were  employed  in  factories.  In  time  the  rigid 
control  over  the  personal  life  of  the  employees  was  relinquished  and  this 
early  type  of  paternalistic  welfare  work  declined.  However,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  communities  that  provided  the  needed  social  institutions  and  services, 
their  provision  by  management  was  indispensable. 

In  the  South,  William  Gregg  reproduced  the  scheme  of  paternalistic  labor 
relations  that  had  been  developed  in  Europe  and  that  he  had  seen  in  opera- 
tion in  New  England  mill  centers.  This  system  of  welfare  work  became  an 
important  part  of  the  cotton  mill  and  industrial  community  which  he  es- 
tablished in  Graniteville,  South  Carolina,  a  decade  before  the  Civil  War. 
His  program  in  behalf  of  his  employees  included,  among  other  features,  a 
school  system  with  compulsory  attendance  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
a  church  with  religious  exercises,  company-owned  homes  and  boarding  houses, 
medical  service,  etc.     To  his  people,  among  whom  he  lived,  Gregg  was  em- 
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ployer,  landlord,  teacher,  clergyman,  and  judge,  and  "GraniteviHe  was  like  a 
feudal  village."6 

V 

Naturally  enough,  /Gregg's  system  of  industrial  relations  became  the  proto- 
type for  the  South  and  continues  to  survive  today,  when  it  has  undergone 
many  modifications  or  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  scientific  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  industry  has  become  urbanized. 
There  are  numerous  social  and  economic  reasons  why  paternalistic  welfare 
work  has  continued  to  flourish  in  the  South.  And  one  need  not  be  blind  to  its 
defects  to  see  value  in  the  system  and  to  understand  the  causes  of  its  exis- 
tence and  persistence  in  the  South  today. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  scheme  of  things  fitted  nicely  and  naturally  into 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  Old  South  and  the  method  of  control  exer- 
cised in  the  plantation  system.  The  submission  of  the  slave  to  the  planter 
was  carried  over  in  the  relationship  of  tenant  to  farmer,  and  subsequently  of 
employee  to  mill  owner.  The  relationship  exists  in  Southern  cotton  mills 
today  because  the  South  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  modify  the  system. 
Nor  has  it  felt  the  need  for  such  modification.  And  there  are  evidences  that 
this  paternal  relationship  is  by  no  means  generally  resented  by  the  cotton 
mill  employees. 

.  Second,  cotton  mills  were  built  in  Southern  states  after  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Reconstruction  period  as  the  only  hope  of  rebuilding  a  prostrate 
South.  Many  men  were  motivated  by  public  spirit  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  textile  factories  as  an  escape  from  poverty.  One  student  of  Southern 
industrial  history  writes:  "Sometimes  preachers  fired  communities  to  build 
cotton  factories  as  the  only  means  to  salvation,  through  escape  from  despon- 
dency, illness  and  vice.  Civic  zeal  often  compelled  a  leading  figure  to  become 
a  cotton  manufacturer,  though  his  calling  might  be  that  of  doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant  or  planter.  In  numerous  cases  ex-officers  of  the  Confederate  army 
stepped  forward  to  lead  their  people  in  a  new  and  strange  crusade,  arming 
them  with  spindles  instead  of  muskets."7  These  new  industrial  leaders  be- 
came the  heroes  of  their  communities,  and  no  one  questioned  their  personnel 
policies.  The  veneration  of  these  saviors  of  the  impoverished  South  has  be- 
come a  tradition,  and  persists  in  part  today  in  the  case  of  mills  that  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Southern  enterprisers. 

Third,  the  semi-rural  nature  of  the  textile  industry  in  Southern  states  ne- 
cessitates the  maintenance  of  the  mill  village  and  the  continuance  for  some 
time  of  the  accompanying  paternalistic  welfare  activities.  Most  cotton  mills 
are  located  some  distance  from  the  towns  and  cities.  Until  urban  centers 
grow  large  enough  to  include  the  mill  communities,  the  management  can  not 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  constructing  villages  that  provide  housing,  educa- 
tional, recreational,  social,  religious,  and  commercial  facilities  for  the  people 
employed  in  the  mills.     Without  such  opportunities  mills  would  find  it  impos- 
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sible  to  secure  or  hold  workers.  Obviously  regulations  for  conduct  in  these 
isolated  villages  must  be  provided — a  responsibility  that  again  falls  upon 
management. 

Sensitive  critics  see  grave  danger  in  this  arrangement.  They  feel,  and 
perhaps  rightly  so,  that  it  gives  the  employer  too  much  control  over  the  per- 
sonal life  of  industrial  workers.  But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  problem? 
Should  cotton  mills  in  the  South  move  to  cities  or  go  out  of  existence  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  abandonment  of  the  mill  village?  Shall  we  not  have  to 
wait  until  incorporated  communities  include  the  mill  centers  before  the  village 
is  discontinued? 

Fourth,  the  agricultural  background  of  Southern  cotton  mill  employees 
necessitates  the  continued  provision  of  villages  and  welfare  activities  by  man- 
agement. Many  of  these  people  come  from  the  farm,  where  they  were  poor 
tenants  who  did  not  own  their  homes  and  who  moved  about  constantly. 

In  view  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  who  become  cotton  mill  workers  and 
their  established  roving  habits,  it  would  seem  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
prove  that  the  mill  management  deliberately  prevents  home-owning  by  these 
workers.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  on  record  numerous  instances  of  efforts 
on  the  parts  of  companies  to  encourage  their  employees  to  purchase  and 
own  their  homes.  These  efforts  have  failed  almost  entirely.  Such  an  attempt 
was  made  just  two  years  ago  by  the  Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  but  the  houses  remained  vacant,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  were  finally  rented. 

It  is  highly  questionable  if  owning  a  home  would  be  desirable  for  these 
workers.  A  modest  house  costing  only  $3,000  if  amortized  in  ten  years  with- 
out any  down  payment  would  call  for  a  monthly  payment  of  $25,  not  to  men- 
tion interest,  taxes,  and  upkeep.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  worker  is  bet- 
ter off  if  he  rents  a  similar  house  from,  his  employer  for  a  monthly  rental  of 
$6  or  less.  This  low  rent  constitutes  an  indirect  wage  that  is  not  wholly 
insignificant.  And  the  worker  is  free  to  move  about  under  this  arrangement. 
To  the  worker  the  mill  village  would  hold  out  real  economic  advantages,  even 
if  by  abandoning  it  the  industry  as  a  whole  could  afford  to  increase  current 
wages  very  considerably. 

Abstractly  considered,  home-owning  is  a  socially  desirable  ideal.  But  is  it 
desirable  under  all  circumstances?  In  its  laudable  plea  for  the  substitution 
of  home-ownership  for  the  Southern  cotton  mill  village,  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Northern  employers  are  being 
condemned  for  encouraging  their  employees  to  purchase  homes  on  the  score 
that  it  ties  the  employees  to  their  employers. 

Finally,  life  in  these  paternalistic  Southern  textile  towns  is  not  always 
as  drab  and  degrading  as  some  critics  have  pictured  it.  The  testimony  of 
Paul  Blanshard,  a  severe  critic  of  Southern  industrialism,  shows  that  cotton 
mill  villages  have  many  admirable  features  and  that  they  are  serving  a  real 
need.   Writing  in  1927,  he  made  the  following  illuminating  observations: 
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I  have  not  intended  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  mill  village 
is  an  evil  and  that  the  manufacturers  are  hypocritical  in  their  philan- 
thropy. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mill  village  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  genuine  blessing  to  the  cotton  mill  workers  and  that  the 
manufacturers  are  doing  the  only  intelligent  thing  that  could  be  done 
in  building  mill  villages  for  their  employees.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  particularly  distinguished  about  any  of  the  mill 
houses,  inside  or  out,  but  they  are  far  better  than  the  tenements  of  the 
workers  in  larger  cities  or  the  houses  that  these  same  mill  workers 
could  rent  outside  the  mill  village. 

Occasionally  a  mill  village  located  within  a  large  city  has  all  the 
horrors  of  a  city  slum.  .  .  .  But  most  of  the  mill-village  owners  in 
erecting  their  villages  have  shown  an  esthetic  sense  far  superior  to  the 
individualistic  pioneers  of  city  development.  Whatever  their  motives 
have  been,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  provided  a  saner  and  more 
wholesome  place  to  live  than  the  workers  and  their  accompanying 
realtors  would  have  provided  if  the  problem  of  workers'  housing  had 
been  left  to  personal  initiative. 

The  best  proof  of  this  opinion  lies  in  an  actual  comparison  of  resi- 
dential quarters  for  mill  workers  owned  by  private  realtors  and  the 
standard  mill  village.  Across  the  state  line  from  each  other  are 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  the  town  of  Phoenix,  Alabama. 
In  Columbus  the  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company  has  erected  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  modern  mill  villages  of  the  South  with  well- 
kept  streets,  a  library,  a  boarding  house  where  rooms  and  board  can 
be  secured  for  $5  a  week,  a  swimming  pool,  a  free  clinic,  and  many 
modern  houses  renting  for  less  than  one-half  the  charge  for  similar 
houses  outside  of  the  village  in  Columbus. 

Across  the  river  in  Alabama  lies  Phoenix  where  many  workers  live 
because  their  employers  do  not  provide  a  mill  village.  Compared  to 
the  Bibb  mill  village  it  is  a  dingy  slum  of  unpainted  shanties.  It 
has  no  social  advantages  and  no  beauty,  and  its  rents  are  higher  than 
mill  village  houses.  Side  by  side  can  be  found  a  few  company  houses 
renting  for  $5  a  month  and  private  houses  of  lower  grade  renting  for 
$8  and  $9  a  month.  My  observations  in  other  centers  indicate  that  this 
contrast  is  representative. 

If  the  mill  owners  left  the  problem  of  housing  to  the  workers,  the 
poorest  workers  who  move  from  village  to  village  most  rapidly  would 
be  those  who  suffered  most.  They  would  be  compelled  to  live  farthest 
from  the  mill  in  the  most  dilapidated  houses.  That  is  exactly  what 
happens  today  in  a  Southern  mill  community  when  the  company  does 
not  own  enough  houses  for  all  the  employees.  By  providing  cheap 
houses  for  all  employees  the  mill  owners  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
the  least  intelligent.  .  .  . 

I  am  familiar  with  one  mill  town  in  the  North  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  workers  own  their  own  houses,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
more  real  freedom  in  such  a  place  than  in  a  company-owned  town. 

The  idea  of  the  company-owned  village  is  usually  condemned  as 
paternalistic  or  feudalistic,  and  I  think  that  the  words  apply  quite 
accurately  to  a  Southern  mill  village.  But  I  do  not  think  that  pater- 
nalism should  be  condemned  as  an  evil  per  se.  The  pioneer  mill 
owners  of  the  South  faced  the  Herculean  task  of  taking  an  illiterate 
mountain  and  farming  people  and  transforming  them  into  a  modern 
industrial  community.  The  fact  might  as  well  be  faced  that  this  pop- 
ulation was  not  ready  for  any  intelligent  cooperation  in  solving  the 
housing  problem.  The  mill  owners  rendered  a  tremendous  and  neces- 
sary service  by  their  paternalism.8 


8  Paul  Blanshiird.  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills,  pp.   43-4!). 
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Some  critics  of  Southern  labor  policies  and  practices  fear  that  the  present 
system  will  become  permanent.  History  does  not  support  this  view.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Europe,  the  inquisitorial  features  of  paternalistic 
welfare  activities  were  abandoned  as  the  wage  earners  objected  to  them  with 
their  economic  and  social  advancement,  and  as  industrial  centers  became  a 
part  of  cities  which  provided  houses  and  social  opportunities.  In  Northern 
industries  where  service  work  has  been  developed  extensively  since  the 
World  War,  the  objection  to  paternalism  has  been  largely  removed  by  the 
company's  soliciting  and  securing  the  active  participation  of  the  workers  in 
conducting  these  activities. 

In  the  South  the  cotton  industry  represents  the  early  stages  of  indus- 
trialization. With  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  the  growth  of  cities, 
labor  relations  will  unquestionably  change.  Another  factor  that  will  modify 
Southern  personnel  procedure  is  greater  urbanization  and  industrialization 
of  the  population.  Today  Southern  industry  is  faced  with  the  task  of  ad- 
justing an  eighteenth  century  agricultural  people  to  a  twentieth  century  in- 
dustrial environment.  These  people  are  so  desperately  poor  and  their 
standards  of  living  so  low  that  management  must  provide  many  necessities 
of  life  for  them.  Since  they  are  individualists,  management  must  coach  them 
in  social  action.  This  is  not  a  simple  task,  for  they  are  extremely  mobile, 
many  of  them  returning  to  rural  isolation  while  others  take  their  place  in  the 
mill.  When  once  the  Southern  mill  people  become  more  or  less  permanently 
settled  in  cities  and  adjusted  to  the  factory  environment,  much  of  the  cause  of 
paternalism  will  be  removed.  They  will  then  develop  to  the  point  at  which 
they  will  be  capable  of  directing  their  own  affairs  that  are  now  supervised  by 
their  employers.  At  present  there  is  no  overwhelming  evidence  that  these 
people  find  life  in  the  mill  village  insufferable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  better 
social  policy  for  critics  to  demand  the  improvement  of  the  villages  rather 
than  their  abolition. 

There  are  mill  villages  in  the  South  in  which  management  is  gradually 
relinquishing  close  paternalistic  supervision.  For  years  the  employees  in  the 
five  Southern  factories  of  the  Kendall  Company  have  had  democratic  control 
of  activities  in  the  company's  villages  in  which  they  live.  At  the  Riverside 
and  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  located  at  Danville,  Virginia,  home  owning 
and  industrial  democracy  have  been  a  fact  for  years.  Other  mills  are  turn- 
ing over  some  of  their  own  welfare  activities  to  public  agencies  as  soon  as 
these  develop.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  mill  owners 
to  provide  such  facilities. 

VI 

Not  all  of  the  recent  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  and  social 
conditions  of  employees  in  industry  have  been  successful.  Failure  has  often 
been  deserved.  In  some  instances  the  workers  objected  to  the  degree  of 
oversight  exercised  by  management.  In  some  cases  the  program  was  not  se- 
lected wisely.     And  some  welfare  schemes  failed  because  they  were  initiated 
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to  take  the  place  of  adequate  wages,  to  destroy  labor  organizations,  and  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  proper  working  conditions.9  When  unintelligently  de- 
vised and  administered,  welfare  work  deserves  to  be  condemned  and  ought  to 
fail,  for  "true  welfare  begins  with  the  provision  of  working  conditions  which 
are  fundamentally  just  in  the  recognition  of  the  human  rights  of  the  work- 
ers."10 

The  sweeping  accusations  against  all  employee  service  work  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  all  industrial  betterment  is  resented  by  the  workers  and 
that  it  is  carried  on  with  the  view  to  subjugating  labor.  This  is  not  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation.  While  some  schemes  ought  to  be  abandoned,  many 
of  them  are  distinctly  beneficial  to  wage  earners.  And  progress  in  this  field 
of  human  relations  in  industry  will  be  facilitated  when,  instead  of  sum- 
marily condemning  "all  sorts  of  variations  and  degrees  of  paternalism  in 
the  gamut  of  personnel  relations,"11  we  develop  case  studies  and  criticize  where 
criticism  is  needed  and  praise  where  praise  is  deserved.  This  principle  offers 
hope  of  understanding  and  clarifying  the  whole  issue,  for  such  an  approach 
to  the  problem  would  disclose  the  fact  that  paternalistic  welfare  activities 
may  be  either  good  or  bad,  depending  upon  the  motives  of  the  management 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  system  is  applied  in  any  given  case. 

Certainly,  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  earliest  welfare  work  conducted 
by  Owen  in  England,  Leclaire  in  France,  the  Krupps  in  Germany,  Lowell  and 
Appleton  in  Massachusetts,  Gregg  in  South  Carolina,  or  the  more  recent 
service  activities  by  Filene,  Dennison,  Ford,  Procter  and  Gamble,  Kendall, 
and  many  Southern  textile  manufacturers  can  not  but  admit  that,  in  spite  of 
many  deficiencies  in  these  activities,  paternalism  as  such  is  not  always  and 
absolutely  undesirable.  Nor  need  the  recognition  of  the  social  value  of  nu- 
merous instances  in  the  long  history  of  industrial  betterment  effort  cause  us  to 
overlook  some  of  the  obvious  defects.  With  all  our  striving  to  improve  in- 
dustrial relations  during  recent  years  in  this  country,  there  is  room  for  crit- 
icism and  further  improvement.  We  are  admittedly  still  far  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  human  relations  in  industry.  But  unless  we  are  un- 
compromisingly committed  to  the  belief  that  trade  unionism  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle of  labor  progress,  or  unless  we  hold  the  left-wing  socialist  doctrine 
that  capitalism  is  untenable  and  must  be  overthrown  by  labor,  we  must  con- 
cede that  present-day  labor  policies  and  practices  in  American  industry  are 
making  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  labor  problems  and  to 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  country. 


0  See   E.   S.   Cowdrick,   Manpower  in   Industry,   pp.    286-237. 

10  L.    D.    Edie,   Practical   Psychology  for  Business  Executives,   p.   80. 

11  R.  W.  Dunn,  American  Company  Unions,  p.  5. 


THE  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM  AS  THE 

SOCIAL  WORKER  SEES  IT 

Hahriet  L.  Heebing* 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  briefly  the  Southern  industrial  problem  as  the 
social  worker  sees  it.  My  contact  with  the  industry  and  with  social  work  in 
its  neighborhood  has  been  as  a  mill  welfare  worker,  as  a  personnel  manager, 
and  as  a  university  research  student  of  the  economic  and  social  history  and 
some  of  the  present-day  problems  of  the  Southern   textile   industry. 

In  a  sense  this  entire  topic  presupposes  a  relation  between  social  workers 
and  the  industrial  problem  which  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent.  Social 
work  and  social  workers  in  the  professional  sense  of  the  terms  touch  the 
mills  and  their  employees  only  slightly.  The  mills  are  chiefly  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  the  latter  often  of  their  own  building.  Even  those  mills  and 
accompanying  villages  in  the  urban  areas  about  our  larger  towns  are  most 
frequently  to  one  side  with  varying  degrees  of  aloofness,  going  so  far  some- 
times as  separate  incorporation.  Social  work  agencies  are  scarce  and  sparsely 
manned  even  in  the  larger  towns,  and  are  practically  non-existent  in  the 
smaller  ones.  Instead,  much  of  the  social  work  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
chief  textile  states  is  public  welfare  work  on  a  county  basis.  North  Carolina 
and  Alabama  have  such  a  system  and  Georgia  has  an  adaptation  of  it. 

It  is  among  these  county  workers  that  we  find  the  most  direct  contact 
with  the  problem.  But  they  have  a  wide  territory  to  cover  and  a  wider 
range  of  duties  to  perform,  and  so  their  contact  consists,  in  the  course  of 
their  regular  duties  and  in  normal  times,  in  relief  and  assistance  in  cases  of 
extreme  maladjustment.  Poor  wages,  irregular  operation  of  the  mill,  night 
work  for  mothers,  excessive  labor  mobility — all  increase  the  number  of  these 
calls  in  direct  proportion  as  they  increase  the  number  of  extreme  cases  of  in- 
dividual poverty,  sickness,  and  delinquency.  I  think  I  am  fair  to  the  social 
workers  when  I  say  that  their  attitude  toward  the  cases  which  come  from 
the  mill  communities  is  slightly  different  from  their  attitude  toward  those 
from  other  parts  of  their  district.  If  they  have  a  poor  type  of  mill  in  their 
territory,  they  rather  assume  that  there  will  be  more  such  cases  from  it  in 
proportion,  because  such  a  mill  village  is  an  artificial  concentration  of  people 
of  a  low  scale  of  economic,  educational,  and  civic  attainment.  If  they  have 
a  high  type  of  mill  and  mill  management,  they  assume  that  they  will  have 
few  calls  and  that  the  mill  will  assist  them  in  relief  and  back  them  up  in 
adjusting  difficulties.     In  most  cases  this  assumption  is  justified. 

In  addition  to  these  opinions  which  grow  out  of  their  own  experience, 
these  social  workers  have  some  which  are  current  in  the  general  public  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  For  example,  the  building  of  mills  and  the  furnishing 
of  work  to  workers  and  payrolls  to  towns  is  accepted  as  good  per  se.  I 
imagine  that  Southern  chambers  of  commerce  and  newspapers  are  not  so  dif- 
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ferent  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country  in  inculcating  this  idea.  The 
industry  arose  in  the  South  out  of  a  time  of  exhaustion  which  made  it  seem 
a  means  of  economic  and  social  salvation  brought  about  by  public-spirited 
local  leaders.  The  mill  workers  were  recruited  mainly  from  two  classes 
which  had  been  underprivileged  and  poorly  esteemed — the  tenant  and  squatter 
farmers  and  the  mountain  whites.  And  cotton  mills  and  cotton  mill  villages 
have  nowhere — England,  New  England,  the  South — raised  their  workers  in 
the  social  esteem.  For  all  these  reasons,  out  of  the  history  of  the  South  and 
the  industry — which  for  clarity  need  more  elaboration  than  I  can  give  to 
them  here — it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  the  mill 
people  are  accepted  as  a  bit  different,  and  that  the  mill  owners  and  their 
policy  and  program  are  accepted  somewhat  at  their  own  evaluation.  The  so- 
cial workers  are  citizens  out  of  this  historical  background  as  much  as  any 
other  citizens;  they  are  surrounded  by  this  general  atmosphere  of  a  favorable 
public  opinion,  and  it  naturally  affects  their  attitude  on  any  individual  prob- 
lem. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  evidences  of  some  change  in  this  attitude  among  so- 
cial workers.  With  the  growth  of  social  agencies  in  town  and  county  their 
representatives,  usually  trained  workers,  are  beginning  to  register:  disapproval 
of  the  fact  that  some  mills  are  unwilling  to  let  the  regular  social  agencies 
function  in  their  villages  as  in  other  parts  of  the  community.  Employees 
are  beginning  to  show  some  preference  for  these  regularly  constituted  public 
agencies  for  assistance  and  services  that  have  long  been  carried  on  by  the 
mill  or  its  representatives.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  only  recently  that  they 
have  become  available,  while  the  mill  workers'  experience  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  its  handling  of  the  veterans'  cases,  for  example,  and  with  county  wel- 
fare workers,  has  made  them  aware  of  the  existence  and  possibilities  of  such 
agencies. 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  add  that  some  mill  managements  are  taking  the 
same  atittude  of  willingness  to  turn  over  to  social  agencies  and  county  wel- 
fare workers  some  of  the  functions  which  they  formerly  performed.  Indeed,  I 
have  even  found  some  mill  managers  and  a  few  mill  welfare  workers  who 
felt  that  they  did  not  get  the  service  from  these  to  which  their  taxes  and  con- 
tributions entitled  them.  So,  you  see,  there  is  so  much  variety  in  experience 
and  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  generalizations  concerning  the 
social  work  by  regular  social  workers.  About  the  only  one  that  is  abso- 
lutely certain  is  that  there  is  little  social  work  done  in  mill  villages  by  regular 
social  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  done  is  by  mill  "welfare  workers"  and  volunteer 
workers  from  among  the  mill  management,  and  from  social  service  groups 
or  individual  citizens.  Such  volunteer  agencies  are  perhaps  too  scattered 
in  time  and  place  and  effort  to  have  more  than  local,  sporadic  importance. 
But  certainly  any  consideration  of  the  social  worker  and  the  Southern  in- 
dustrial problem  must  include  the  activities  of  the  welfare  or  community 
workers.  It  is  true  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  mills  in  North  Carolina 
have  ever  had  community  workers,  but  these  have  been  the  larger  companies, 
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so  that  a  greater  proportion  of  workers  has  been  affected.  And  in  South 
Carolina,  where  large  units  are  more  common,  more  mills  employ  such  work- 
ers, while  I  understand  from  a  rather  casual  acquaintance  with  the  Georgia 
situation   that  most  of  the   larger  units   there  also   employ   welfare  workers. 

Now  the  mill  welfare  worker  has  several  very  important  limitations  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  industrial  problem.  There  is  the  limitation  of 
training  and  outlook.  Most  mill  welfare  workers  are  employed  because  of 
their  training  or  ability  in  some  special  line — domestic  science  teacher,  nurse, 
recreation  leader,  athletic  director,  community  music  director,  visiting  teacher, 
and  what  not.  I  have  searched  my  recollecton  of  the  many  mill  welfare  work- 
ers whom  I  know  or  know  about,  and  I  can  not  think  of  one  who  has  had  train- 
ing as  a  social  worker  as  a  professional  worker  understands  the  term.  And 
so  they  proceed  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  any  problem  or  need  that  comes 
up — from  organizing  a  foreman  training  class  in  the  mill  to  having  a  dose  of 
606  administered — from  adjusting  a  family  quarrel  to  putting  on  a  com- 
munity fair.  The  wonder  is  that,  untrained  for  most  of  their  work  and 
spreading  themselves  so  thin,  they  do  any  effective  work  at  all.  And  yet  they 
do  much  preventive  work,  much  adjustment  in  the  early  stages  of  ill-adjust- 
ment, much  educational  work  in  matters  like  school  attendance  and  health,  and 
so  keep  many  potential  cases  from  going  to  the  county  welfare  workers. 

There  is,  second,  the  limitation  of  control  by  the  employer.  Part  of  this 
is  actual,  obvious  and  forthright— and  inevitable.  A  community  or  welfare 
worker  is  employed  to  do  the  type  of  thing  the  particular  employer  is  inter- 
ested in.  She  may  add  to  the  program  a  lot  of  other  things  she  is  interested 
in,  but  if  she  values  her  job  she  will  not  add,  or  will  be  quick  to  drop,  those 
of  which  she  knows  the  employer  disapproves.  This  is  only  the  old  story 
of  the  right  of  him  who  pays  the  piper  to  call  the  tune.  Part  of  this  con- 
trol is  subconscious.  I  know  from  the  experience  of  myself  and  personal  ac- 
quaintances that  the  employer  raises  no  objection  to  practically  any  activities 
and  lines  of  development  which  the  welfare  worker  wishes  to  enter  upon.  The 
feeling  that  he  would  is  often  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  community  worker 
herself.  I  have  long  felt  that  if  the  community  workers  in  Southern  mill 
villages  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  spent  as  much  energy  and  time  develop- 
ing leadership  among  the  employees  to  carry  on  community  activities  as  they 
have  in  putting  on  these  activities  by  sheer  force  of  their  own  leadership  and 
position  as  paid  leaders,  we  would  now  have  enough  experienced  leaders  in 
the  villages — for  labor  mobility  would  have  served  to  leaven  the  whole  from 
those  having  such  training  grounds — to  enable  the  paid  workers  to  devote 
their  time  now  to  much  more  technical  questions  of  social  work. 

This  control  by  the  employer  and  by  the  job  is,  then,  partly  conscious, 
partly  unconscious,  and  wholly  selective;  only  those  go  into  the  work — cer- 
tainly, only  those  stay  in  it — who  consider  it  worth  while,  who  sincerely  find 
in  it  many  of  the  deepest  satisfactions  of  social  service. 

There  is,  third,  the  limitation  of  the  situation.  The  mill  welfare  worker 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  adjustments,  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 
any  individual  or  family,  must  do  so  in  terms  of  the  mill  and  the  village — 
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and  of  that  particular  mill  and  village — rather  than  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
the  client.  They  are  not  free  to  use  to  the  full  the  agencies  of  adjustment 
nor  all  the  opportunities  of  the  community.  They  must  either  call  in  the 
outside  agency  to  take  over  the  case  or,  failing  such  an,  agency  or  the  willing- 
ness or  the  machinery  for  cooperation,  let  the  people  drift  away  to  some  out- 
side solution  if  they  can. 

These  attitudes,  experiences,  and  limitations  of  both  social  workers  and 
mill  welfare  workers  that  exist  in  normal  times  carry  over  powerfully  into 
periods  of  industrial  stress.  For  the  social  worker  acute  maladjustment  is  in- 
tensified, and  to  these  calls  are  added  the  need  for  such  assistance  as  can  be 
given  in  maintaining  morale,  preventing  disorder,  and  hastening  settlement. 
In  North  Carolina,  on  account  of  the  issues,  the  leadership,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  strikes,  opinion  has  been  largely  against  the  strikers,  and  the  social 
workers  are  a  part  of  that  public  opinion.  In  South  Carolina,  on  account  of 
the  issues,  the  leadership,  and  the  conduct  of  the  strikes,  public  opinion  was 
rather  favorable  to  the  strikers,  but  South  Carolina  has  no  county  system 
of  public  welfare.  So  far  we  have  had  several  cases  where  social  workers 
have  measured  up  finely  in  administering  relief  and  in  cleaning  up  the  situa- 
tion after  the  struggle  was  over.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  one  or  two 
cases  where — if  I  can  judge  from  rather  superficial  knowledge — they  have 
held  pretty  well  aloof  from  the  whole  business,  even  relief.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  case  where  the  social  workers  have  taken  any  outstanding  part  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  actual  difficulty.  Most  often  the  leadership  in  this 
phase  has  been  from  the  civic  and  religious  leaders  of  the  community. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  the  business  of  the  social 
worker  to  do  more  than  answer  the  increased  calls  in  case  of  industrial 
strain,  and  especially  the  vastly  overworked  and  often  sadly  undertrained  so- 
cial workers  who  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  overwhelming  jobs.  We 
can  hardly  excuse  the  mill  welfare  worker  so  easily.  The  whole  raison  d'Stre 
for  mill  welfare  work — theoretically,  at  least — has  been  to  furnish  and  develop 
leadership,  to  raise  standards  of  civic  and  social  responsibility  as  well  as 
standards  of  health  and  conduct,  to  interpret  the  workers  to  the  manage- 
ment and  the  management  to  the  workers,  and  to  keep  the  people  satisfied. 
With  any  such  platform  or  purpose  it  is  plain  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
welfare  worker  ought  to  be  enormous.  Just  as  their  best  work  in  matters  of 
individual  or  family  maladjustment  is  done  in  preventing  a  crisis,  their  best 
work  in  group  maladjustment  should  come  in  education  and  interpretation 
that  will  serve  as  a  preventive  of  at  least  the  worst  extreme  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  and  impatience  of  each  side  with  the  other.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  are  so  limited  by  training  and  outlook,  by  control  of  the  employer 
and  the  job,  that  they  are  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  management 
has  usually  pretty  well  ground  it  into  them  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mill  and  its  workings.  So  much  so  that  very  intelligent  and  able 
welfare  workers  frequently  can  not  tell  you  the  simplest  facts  about  size  of 
the  mill,  its  products,  working  conditions,  and  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general   economic  situation  of   the   industry,   comparative   wages   and  working 
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conditions,  union  objectives  and  tactics.  No  wonder  the  management  does 
not  depend  upon  them  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  period  of  strain.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  employees,  especially  when  led  by  organizers  hostile 
to  company  welfare  work,  consider  them  the  agents  of  the  mill  and  have  no 
confidence  in  them.  No  wonder  they  have  no  confidence  in  themselves.  And 
so  the  result  is  that  they  have  refused  to  admit  that  there  is  any  crisis  or 
potential  crisis.  I  have  personally  seen  them,  individually  and  in  group 
sessions,  refuse  to  recognize  it  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  talk  about  it — to 
discuss  just  what  welfare  workers  ought  to  do  if  such  trouble  should  threaten 
their  own  community.  Given  all  the  factors  that  I  have  enumerated,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  different,  but  it  is  not  an  encouraging  situation. 

For  by  all  rights  the  social  worker  and  the  welfare  worker  together  should 
be  able  to  be  of  great  service.  The  future  has,  a  challenge  for  them  both  that 
is  more  similar  perhaps  than  any  phase  of  their  work  heretofore.  There  is 
being  launched  in  the  South  today  a  serious  and  well  planned  effort  to  or- 
ganize various  types  of  workers,  especially  textile  workers.  Backed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  whipped  on  by  the  threat  of  rival  radical 
organizations,  this  effort  bids  fair  to  be  more  effective  than  the  many  at- 
tempts that  have  proved  temporary  and  sporadic  in  former  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  individualism  and  conservatism  of  the  Southern  worker 
are  added  many  economic  factors  about  the  industry  and  psychological  atti- 
tudes of  the  owners  and  the  public  which  will  make  the  task  difficult  and  may 
make  it  painful  and  stormy. 

In  the  immediate  future,  therefore,  the  challenge  to  the  social  worker  and 
the  mill  welfare  worker  alike  is  to  keep  an  even  keel  and  serve  in  interpreting 
the  employee  and  owner  to  each  other,  and  both  to  the  public.  The  owners 
and  public  need  education  in  the  rights  of  the  worker  •  the  workers  need 
education  in  the  new  responsibility  that  comes  as  they  gain  power.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task,  this  keeping  an  even  keel  in  the  midst  of  extremists  on  both  sides. 
One  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  radicals  by  a  certain 
type  of  owner  who  believes  that  the  ownership  of  the  mill  invests  him  with 
the  divine  right  to  run  it  as  he  will,  and  that  the  way  he  is  running  it  is 
divinely  right  and  wise.  One  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  into  the  ranks 
of  the  reactionaries  by  a  certain  type  of  organizer  and  zealot  who  holds  out 
too  glowing  hopes.  Our  Southern  people  are  inexperienced  in  labor  organiza- 
tion, its  methods,  its  language,  and  its  possibilities;  they  take  these  promises 
far  too  literally  and  are  too  easily  wrought  upon  by  the  evangelistic  appeals 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

This  function  of  interpretation  is  one  for  the  immediate  future.  There  is 
a  still  greater  challenge  to  the  social  worker  and  the  mill  welfare  worker 
in  the  more  distant  future.  Both  of  these  workers  are  interested  in  an  intelli- 
gent development  of  society,  certainly  of  the  little  bit  of  it  with  which  they 
work,  and  so,  logically,  of  its  larger  units.  There  are  few  sections  of  a  modern 
society  that  admit  of  as  much  direction  as  those  great  units  dominated  by  a 
single  industry.     Of  these  the  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
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because  of  its  habit  of  localization,  of  town  and  village  building,  of  housing, 
of  employing  whole  families,  of  carrying  on  welfare  work. 

We  have  been  saying  for  two  generations  now  that  the  cotton  mill  is  a 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Southern  worker.  We  must  look  to  it  that  it  does 
not  become  an  end.  In  New  England  the  cotton  mill  has  been  a  stepping 
stone  for  wave  after  wave  of  native  and  immigrant  peoples  to  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  We  claim  that  by  providing  a  better  wage,  better  so- 
cial and  educational  advantages,  it  has  done  the  same  for  the  family  from 
the  tenant  farm  and  the  mountain  cove.  But  our  people  are  staying  in  the 
mills — must  stay  in  them  if  the  mills  continue  to  be  manned,  for  we  have  no 
influx  of  immigrants  to  push  them  out  and  up,  and  will  have  none.  Replace- 
ment by  the  Negro  awaits  an  industrial  development  that  must  previously  take 
up  an  enormous  white  labor  supply.  Technical,  mechanical,  and  managerial 
improvement  make  fewer  workers  necessary.  One  student  of  the  industry 
believes  that  the  Southern  industry  now  employs  more  workers  than  it  will 
again.  Those  will  be  given  the  preference  who  are  trained,  and  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  industry.  The  problem  of  individual  adjustment,  of  com- 
munity development,  and  of  social  progress  will  have  to  be  worked  out — fought 
out — on  the  front  as  it  now  exists,  for  we  cannot  run  away  from  the  prob- 
lem  any  more  than  the  whole  body  of  workers  can  move  away  from  theirs. 

Are  we  to  develop  in  the  South  a  social  class  and  presently  a  political 
group  based  on  that  most  inexorable  of  controls,  economic  cast?  Will  our 
model  villages  of  upstanding  citizens  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  wider  com- 
munities? Will  our  seedy,  slovenly  villages  sheltering  people  with  an  infe- 
riority complex  cease  to  be?  The  social  and  welfare  workers  hold  a  key  to  the 
situation  that  will  help  to  unlock  the  willingness  of  the  owner,  the  intelligent 
self-expression  of  the  worker,  and  the  understanding  cooperation  of  the 
public. 
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PRINTING  AND   A  SUGGESTED   PLAN   FOR 

ITS  REORGANIZATION 

Harry  D.  Wolf* 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  made  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement: 

No  functions  of  the  government  are  more  widespread  or  are  ac- 
complishing more,  considering  the  tremendous  odds,  than  are  the  va- 
rious bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  Yet  the  work  of  no  state  organization 
is  less  understood  or  less  appreciated  than  that  of  these  bureaus.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  so  little 
funds  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  attract  the  attention  to  them- 
selves that  other  organizations  more  fortunately  equipped  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  However,  if  one  compares  the  economic  literature, 
both  periodical  and  university  text-books,  prior  to  1869,  with  that  of 
today,  one  will  realize  that  it  is  from  the  material  gathered  through 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  that  most  of  the  real  facts  have  been 
secured.1 

Although  Mr.  Stewart  was  referring  specifically  to  bureaus  of  labor  statis- 
tics, rather  than  to  state  departments  of  labor,  with  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned  here,  his  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  department,  inasmuch 
as  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  are  ordinarily  found  in  departments  of  labor. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  our  Federal  and  state 
departments  of  labor,  and  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  in  our  modern  industrial 
life.  No  other  governmental  agency  comes  into  such  intimate  and  continuous 
contact  with  the  daily  lives  of  our  working  people  as  does  the  present-day  state 
department  of  labor.  Upon  it  is  laid  the  duty  of  guarding  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  workers;  of  protecting  working  women  and  children  from  the  hazards 
of  modern  industry  and  from  possible  exploitation;  of  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes in  a  peaceful,  manner,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  to  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  public;  and,  finally,  of  in- 
vestigating conditions  of  industry  and  conducting  research,  setting  forth  its 
findings  in  concise  and  available  form  as  a  foundation  upon  which  wise 
social  legislation  may  be  constructed.  Concerned  as  it  is  with  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  our  working  people,  particularly  our  wage-earning  classes,  which, 
under  our  present  economic  system  constitute  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
population,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  it  be  so  organized  and  conducted 
that  it  may  perform  its  functions  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

The  first  state  department  of  labor,  organized  originally  as  a  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  was  established  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  Since 
that  time  one  state  after  another  has  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts 
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until  at  the  present  time  there  are  forty-three  state  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  having  the  functions  of 
state  departments  of  labor.3 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  of  course,  that  these  departments  of  labor  were 
originally  organized  in  their  present  forms,  possessing  the  powers  and  duties 
which  they  now  exercise.  At  the  time  of  organization  in  each  of  the  several 
states  economic  conditions  were  much  simpler  than  at  present,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  these  agencies  were  naturally  more  limited.  As  any 
given  state  developed  industrially,  its  economic  organization  became  cor- 
respondingly more  complicated,  and  new  conditions  and  new  social  problems, 
calling  for  control  and  solution  not  only  in  the  interests  of  wage  earners  but 
of  employers  and  the  public  as  well,  presented  themselves.  To  meet  these 
changing  conditions  new  duties  and  powers  were  added  to  those  originally 
given  the  department  or  bureau  of  labor;  or  else  commissions,  boards,  or 
other  agencies  were  created  outside  the  department,  and  perhaps  more  or 
less  independent  of  it,  to  cope  with  them. 

As  this  development  proceeded,  it  became  apparent  that  the  machinery 
thus  established  was  becoming  unwieldy;  that  it  lacked  coordination;  that  there 
was  duplication  of  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  gaps  for  which 
no  one  felt  or  accepted  responsibility.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  most 
of  the  more  industrially  advanced  states,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  re- 
organized their  departments  of  labor,  placing  the  administration  under  a  re- 
sponsible head  or  commission,  dividing  the  work  among  bureaus,  each  with  a 
responsible  head,  thus  coordinating  and  unifying  the  department  as  a  whole, 
and  achieving  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  foregoing  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  labor  in  the  more  highly  industrialized  states  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  whose  comparatively 
recent  remarkable  industrial  development  is  sufficiently  well-known  to  all 
of  us  to  warrant  passing  over  here,  has  reached  a  stage  where  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  department  of  labor  and  printing  is  advisable.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion, he  wishes  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  is  in  no  way  casting  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  administration  of  the  department  as  it  now  exists;  nor  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  other  existing  agencies  which  are  now  functioning  in  this 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  a  more  effective  organization 
might  be  established  by  bringing  together  the  existing  agencies  into  a  single 
unified  organization.  The  testimony  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, which  state,  according  to  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, possesses  a  model  state  department  of  labor,  should  carry  considerable 
weight  on  this  point:  "The  advantages  of  consolidation,"  declared  the  com- 
mission in  a  recent  report,  "are  obvious.  A  single  commission  eliminates  du- 
plication and  overlapping,  as  well  as  leads  to  a  more  rounded-out  and  con- 
sistent and  effective  administration  of  labor  laws."3  It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
and  with  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  need  of  giving  the  department  certain 
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functions  which  it  at  present  does  not  possess,  that  the  plan  of  organization 
set  forth  below  is  suggested. 

Before  turning  to  the  subject  of  reorganization,  however,  it  seems  essential 
that  we  survey  briefly  the  organization  and  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  as  it  now  exists.  This  will  serve  to  show 
what  it  is  and  what  it  is  doing  at  present,  and  will  also  indicate  some  of  the 
things  which  are  ordinarily  thought  of  as  properly  belonging  to  that  depart- 
ment of  government  but  which  at  present  do  not  belong  to  it.  This  will  not 
only  acquaint  us  with  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  department,  but 
will  also  offer  a  possible  basis  for  a  plan  of  reorganization. 

The  present  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  originated  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Statistics  by  virtue  of  Chapter  113  of  the  Laws 
of  1887.  Section  I  of  the  Act  which  provided  for  the  bureau  placed  it  in 
charge  of  a  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  who  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year.4  His  duties 
were  ".  .  .  .  to  collect  information  upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to 
capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  their 
educational,  moral  and  financial  conditions,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting 
their  mental,  material,  social,  and  moral  prosperity."0  He  was  also  required 
to  make  a  full  report  to  each  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  informa- 
tion "collected  and  collated  by  him,"  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau.  This  in- 
formation presumably  was  to  be,  and  for  several  years  actually  was,  set 
forth  in  an  annual  report  published  in  pamphlet  form,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  every  newspaper  published  in  the  state,  to  each  member  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  to  other  interested  persons  who  might  make  requests  for  such. 
More  recently  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  has  ap- 
peared biennially. 

To  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  the  commissioner  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  chief  clerk  who  should  receive  a  salary  of  $900  per  year. 
He  also  had  power  to  ".  .  .  .  employ  such  other  assistants  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  by  him  to  gather  and  collate  the  information  referred  to,  and  to 
administer  his  office  generally,  provided  the  total  expense  did  not  exceed  $5,000 
for  the  first  two  years  and  $2,000  annually  thereafter.  .  .  ." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was 
designed  primarily  as  a  fact-finding  and  fact-disseminating  agency.  The 
powers  and  duties  which  we  now  consider  as  properly  belonging  to  a  state 
department  of  labor,  namely,  the  administration  of  labor  laws,  the  supervi- 
sion of  women  and  children  in  industry,  etc.,  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
act  which  created  it.  A  quotation  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
first  commissioner  of  labor,  Mr.  W.  N.  Jones,  makes  this  quite  clear:  "The 
Bureau  is  designed  to  be  an  educational  force,"  he  declared.  "Its  purpose  is  to 
investigate  matters  pertaining  to  the  producers  of  the  state,  and  to  present 
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them  for  public  consideration.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  a  just  public 
sentiment  will  be  produced  and  fostered,  and  thus  encouragement  will  be 
given,  and  the  avenues  to  the  highest  development  will  be  kept  open."8 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  however,  that  the  powers  and  duties  which 
we  now  associate  with  a  state  department  of  labor  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  act  creating  and  empowering  the  North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. In  the  first  place,  North  Carolina  was  at  that  time  distinctly  rural  and 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  labor  problems  with  which  we  are  now  familiar, 
and  which  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  more  highly  industrialized  states,  were 
not  perplexing  the  state.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  were  few  labor  laws 
to  be  administered.  Finally,  the  thing  most  needed  at  that  time  was  the  se- 
curing of  more  complete  information  concerning  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  working  people,  particularly  wage  earners,  in  order  that 
social  thinking  and  action  might  be  guided;  and  it  was  to  meet  this  need  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  organized. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,  "the 
only  strictly  Southern  institution  of  its  kind"  at  the  time,  was  a  distinctly 
forward-looking  step  and  one  in  which  North  Carolina  may  take  pride. 

The  greatest  handicap  which  the  bureau  struggled  against  in  its  earlier — 
as  well  as  in  its  later- — years  was  the  ridiculously  small  appropriation  on 
which  it  was  obliged  to  carry  on  its  work.  The  meagerness  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  commented  on  by  Commissioner  Jones  in  his  first  annual  report ;  and 
seven  years  later  Commissioner  Lacy  declared  that  "The  main  difficulty  in  the 
operation  of  this  bureau,  and  consequently  in  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
is  that  the  appropriation  is  so  small  it  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
work  to  be  done."  Commissioner  Lacy  pointed  out  that  while  the  North 
Carolina  Bureau  was  expected  to  carry  on  its  work  on  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,  New  York  granted  its  bureau  annually  the  sum  of  $25,000; 
Massachusetts,  $16,000;  Minnesota,  $13,500;  and  Illinois  $10,500.  He  urged 
that  at  least  $5,000  be  appropriated  annually  to  carry  on  the  work.  Addi- 
tional funds  were  not  forthcoming  for  many  years,  however,  although  in  the 
meantime  additional  duties  were  being  saddled  on  the  bureau. 

Lack  of  funds  made  the  work  of  collecting  the  information  called  for  in 
the  act  difficult.  "On  account  of  the  meagerness  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  legislature  to  support  the  bureau  the  mails  have  been  the  only  available 
means  with  which  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  report  has  been 
gathered,"  declared  Mr.  Jones  in  his  first  annual  report.  "If  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bureau  had  been  sufficient  to  have  obtained  a  personal 
canvass  at  certain  points  in  the  state,"  he  continued,  "our  work  would  have 
been  very  much  facilitated.  Still,  the  hearty  accord  with  which  the  blanks 
have  been  answered  by  those  addressed  has  been  very  gratifying  and  the 
results  attained  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  commissioner."  Later  com- 
missioners, especially  Commissioner  Lacy,  found  the  questionnaire  method 
of  securing  information  very  unsatisfactory.  In  his  eighth  annual  report,  Com- 
missioner Lacy   declared   that   he  had   spent   several    hundred   dollars   less   on 
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stamps,  and  had  used  this  money  to  send  an  agent  to  the  more  important 
industrial  counties  "who  got  the  blanks  answered  a  great  deal  more  accurately 
and  satisfactorily.  I  am  more  convinced,"  he  reported,  "that  the  only  way  to 
make  this  bureau  a  success  is  by  the  use  of  agents." 

Despite  the  handicap  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  funds,  much  useful  in- 
formation was  collected  and  compiled  by  the  bureau.  Commissioner  after 
commissioner  testified  as  to  the  demand  for  the  reports,  and  commented  on 
the  favorable  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  students  of  labor  prob- 
lems and  other  persons  interested  in  the  subject  matter  that  they  contained. 
To  be  sure,  these  early  reports,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  recent  ones, 
often  lacked  much,  both  in  subject  matter  and  arrangement,  which  would 
have  been  useful  to  interested  persons  both  within  and  without  the  state; 
but  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  information  was  secured, 
and  the  stage  of  development  of  statistical  methods  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
data,  the  bureau  had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  its  work. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing.  Our  chief  interest 
here  is  to  see  its  organization  and  functions  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time 
in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  advisability  and  manner 
of  its  reorganization.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  mention  briefly  only  those 
additional  duties  which  were  placed  on  the  bureau  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  note  the  changes  made  in  structure  in  order  to  bring  its  organization 
down  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  more  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  commissioner  "as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  bureau"  will  be  mentioned  later. 

In  1897,  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  original  act,  the  general  as- 
sembly made  the  first  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  bureau  when  it  made 
the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  also  the  inspector  of  mines.  The  section 
of  this  act  which  provided  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  cover  the  added 
expense  incurred  by  these  additional  duties  was  stricken  out,  however,  leaving 
the  annual  appropriation  at  the  original  figure,  namely,  $2,000.7 

A  fundamental  change  was  made  in  1899  when  the  general  assembly  made 
the  office  of  commissioner  elective  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  changed  the 
term  of  office  from  two  to  four  years.  It  also  placed  the  examination  of  all 
printing  and  binding  done  for  the  state,  and  the  approval  of  all  bills  for  the 
same,  in  the  department,  requiring  the  assistant  commissioner  to  be  a  prac- 
tical printer.  This  action  transformed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing,  and  thus  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  rather  unusual  combination  of  labor  and  printing  in  the  same  department. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  this  change  obviously  threw  much  more 
work  on  the  department,  no  increase  was  made  in  the  appropriation,  a  fact 
which  Commissioner  Lacy  resented  bitterly.8 

No  further  duties  of  importance  were  placed  on  the  department  until 
1921.     At  this  time  the  general  assembly  established  the  Public  Employment 
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Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing,  adding  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing  that  of  Federal  Director  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service.9  Two  years  later  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the 
Deaf  was  created  and  placed  in  the  department.10  The  functions  of  this  bu- 
reau were  to  "aid  the  deaf  in  the  state  in  procuring  employment,  and  enlight- 
ening the  public  in  general,  especially  large  firms  and  corporations,  who  em- 
ploy hundreds  of  people  as  to  the  capabilities  of  deaf  persons."  Finally, 
in  1925,  the  Division  of  Service  to  the  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  World  War,  and  their  dependents  was  created  in  the  department. 
The  chief  function  of  this  agency  is  to  assist  the  veterans  and  their  dependents 
in  any  manner  possible,  particularly  in  securing  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment  for  the  veteran  where  needed,  and  to  assist  him  in  establishing  his 
claim  for  compensation  from  the  United  States  government.11 

The  foregoing,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  picture  of  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  and 
Printing.  To  summarize  briefly  the  functions  of  the  department  and  of  its 
parts,  we  may  say,  broadly,  that  they  consist  of  the  following:  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  and  other  facts  relating  to  labor;  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  state's  printing;  the  inspection  of  mines;  the 
conduct  of  the  public  employment  service;  and,  finally,  the  rendering  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  performed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Printing  and  its  component  parts,  there  art  certain  other  functions  per- 
formed by  organizations  ordinarily  within  a  modern  state  department  of 
labor  but  which  operate  outside  of  it  in  North  Carolina.  These  consist  of 
the  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  is  in  charge 
of  an  independent  commission  consisting  of  three  members;  the  work  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  which  is  conducted  by  a  director  who  cooperates 
with  the  United  States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service;  and  the  supervision 
of  women  and  children  in  industry,  which  is  done  by  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission.  Finally,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
renders  some  services,  particularly  with  respect  to  supervision  over  the  care 
for  the  aged,  which  work  is  carried  on  in  some  states  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  department  of  labor. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  which  is  ordinarily  done  by  the  modern 
state  department  of  labor  is  widely  scattered,  and  in  some  cases  is  done 
by  agencies  working  more  or  less  independently  of  each  other.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  necessarily  done  badly,  nor  is  any  criticism  of  any  exist- 
ing agency  implied  in  suggesting  a  reorganization  of  the  department.  It  is 
the  writer's  belief,  however,  that  certain  functions  which  are  a  part  of  the 
state's  duties  in  this  field  are  not  at  present  being  performed  by  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  in  North  Carolina  because  the  general  assembly  has  not 
yet  provided   for  their  performance;  and  that  these  duties,  as  well  as  those 
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now  performed,  could  be  performed  more  advantageously  and  effectively 
under  a  unified,  coordinated  state  department  of  labor. 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  the  following  plan  of  reorganization  is  re- 
spectfully submitted.  It  is  presented  in  bare,  rough  outlines,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  only  as  a  starting  point  in  the  discussion  and  deliberations  which 
must  necessarily  precede  any  such  change.  It  is  in  no  way  to  be  regarded 
as  a  finished  product.  A  practical  working  organization  of  this  kind  must 
come  as  a  result  of  the  combined  experience  and  wisdom  of  all  interested 
groups  and  parties ;  and  if  the  form  of  organization  herein  suggested  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  such  discussion  and  deliberation,  it  will  have  abundantly 
served  its  purpose. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  state  department  of  labor  might 
well  confine  its  entire  attention  to  problems  concerning  labor.  There  ap- 
pears no  such  close  relationship  between  the  handling  of  the  state's  print- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  administration  of  its  labor  laws  and  the 
dispatch  of  other  duties  ordinarily  connected  with  such  a  department,  on 
the  other,  as  to  warrant  combining  the  two  things  under  the  same  head. 
The  first  suggestion,  then,  would  be  to  transfer  the  supervision  of  the 
state's  printing  to  a  more  appropriate  department,  thus  leaving  the  de- 
partment of  labor  free  to  direct  its  whole  energy  and  attention  to  the 
field  of  labor  and  industrial  relations. 

Perhaps  a  satisfactory  method  of  administering  such  a  department 
would  be  to  have  a  single  head,  a  secretary  of  labor  or  commissioner  of 
labor,  although  some  of  the  more  progressive  states  have  a  commission 
or  similar  body  of  three  or  more  to  head  up  the  administration.  Such  a 
secretary  or  commissioner  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  merits  of  the  short  ballot,  instead  of  being  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote.  Four  years  seems  a  satisfactory  period  of  tenure,  with  power 
of  removal  for  neglect  or  malfeasance  of  duty.  He  should  have  general 
supervision  over  the  component  parts  of  the  department,  and  should  have 
some  voice  in  selecting  his  subordinates.  He  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  governor  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties,  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tory  performance   of   duties   of   his   subordinates. 

In  those  states  where  the  organization  of  the  labor  department  has 
reached  its  most  approved  form,  as,  for  example,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  the  actual  work  of  the  department  has  been  divided 
among  bureaus,  or  similar  subdivisions,  the  exact  number  varying  with  the 
needs  of  the  particular  state.  These  bureaus  are  administered  by  heads 
who  are  responsible  to  the  secretary  or  commissioner  of  the  department, 
and  who,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  any  further  subdivisions  which  may  exist  within 
their  bureaus.  This  form  of  organization,  it  would  seem,  with  the  following 
bureaus  established,  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  North  Carolina:  a  bureau 
of  women  and  children;  a  bureau  of  workmen's  compensation;  a  bureau  of 
rehabilitation;  a  bureau  of  employment;  a  bureau  of  statistics;  a  bureau  of 
standards  and  inspection;  a  bureau  of  industrial  relations — seven  in  all. 
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The  work  to  be  performed  by  most  of  these  bureaus  is,  in  most 
cases,  clearly  indicated  by  their  titles.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
first  five,  and  as  the  nature  of  that  work  is  generally  familiar,  in  its 
more  important  aspects  at  least,  no  further  discussion  on  that  point  will 
be  necessary  here.  The  functions  of  the  first  five  bureaus,  dealing  with 
women  and  children,  workmen's  compensation,  rehabilitation,  employment, 
and  statistics,  respectively,  are  already  being  performed  by  existing 
agencies,  some  of  which  are  at  present  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Printing.  These  might  be  retained  as  they  are,  and  the  others  transferred 
to  the  department  with  but  little  change  in  their  structure  and  organiza- 
tion. Some  further  powers  are  needed,  however,  to  make  their  services 
more  effective.  For  example,  greater  protection  should  be  thrown  around 
women  and  children  in  industry.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  ade- 
quate statistics  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  etc.  All  this, 
however,  refers  more  especially  to  a  lack  of  adequate  legislation  than  to  the 
more  effective  administration  of  what  we  already  have.  Consequently,  while 
it  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  it  is  incidental  to  the  subject  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing. 

The  suggested  bureau  of  standards  and  inspection  requires  further 
discussion.  The  purpose  of  such  an  agency  is  twofold:  to  set  up  stand- 
ards concerning  health  and  safety  in  industry,  and  to  look  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  and  all  other  laws  concerning  relations  in  industry.  The 
first  of  these  purposes  may  be  explained  more  fully  by  a  quotation  from 
Special  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry referring  to  the  work  of  its  Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards  :M  "All 
investigations  and  surveys  of  industrial  conditions  other  than  those  per- 
taining to  women  and  children  are  conducted  or  supervised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Standards.  .  .  .  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards  is  pri- 
marily a  research  and  development  organization.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  standards  for  health  and  safety  in  in- 
dustry." 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  in  North  Carolina  was  very  forcefully 
expressed  by  Commissioner  Shipman  in  the  Thirty-Second  Report?3  "North 
Carolina  has  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states  in  the  Union 
and  one  of  the  most  delinquent  in  providing  and  maintaining  industrial 
standards  for  the  protection  of  the  worker,"  he  declared.  "The  preserva- 
tion of  life  is  a  bounden  duty  of  the  state,  and  failure  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tion is  little  short  of  a  crime.  The  department,  therefore,  desires  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  providing  adequate  industrial  safety  standards 
and  means  for  enforcing  the  same  as  a  safeguard  against  the  loss  of  life 
and  limb  in  the  operation  of  machinery  and  in  the  mechanical  construction 
and    equipment   of    industrial   plants." 

It  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  importance  of  the  foregoing  to  say  that 
it    is    equally    essential    that    laws    and    standards    should    be    enforced    once 
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they  are  established,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  North  Carolina  has  been 
somewhat  delinquent  in  this  respect.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  law  concerning  mine  inspection.  In  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  Commissioner  Hamrick  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  mining  law  in  full,  as  there  were  no  funds 
to  make  the  law  effective.11  "Beyond  question  our  mines  are  deserving  of 
special  attention,"  he  said,  "and  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  in  1897 
no  doubt  intended  to  compel  the  owners  or  operatives  of  the  mines  of  the 
state  to  take  all  possible  precautions  for  the  protection  of  life,  and  with 
the  recent  dreadful  disaster  at  Cumnock,  and  its  attendant  heavy  loss  of 
life,  how  could  they  do  otherwise." 

That  this  situation  has  not  since  been  entirely  satisfactorily  remedied 
is  evidenced  by  the  latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Print- 
ing in  which,  after  discussing  the  most  recent  mine  disaster  in  the  state, 
in  which  over  half  a  hundred  lives  were  lost,  the  commissioner  lamented 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  skilled  man  to  carry  out  the  work  of  mine  inspec- 
tion." Further  proof  that  more  rigid  inspection  and  more  laws  calling 
for  inspection  are  needed  may  be  gained  from  the  reports  of  Commis- 
sioner Shipman,  in  which  he  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  general  assembly  the 
need  for  state  inspection  of  boilers. 

Another  governmental  agency  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  modern  state 
departments  of  labor,  and  which  is  especially  needed  in  North  Carolina 
at  this  stage  of  her  industrial  development,  is  some  kind  of  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  The  need  for  such  was  first 
called  attention  to  by  Commissioner  Hamrick  as  far  back  as  1898."  At 
that  time  he  declared  that  while  the  state  had  been  "signally  blessed  in 
the  total  absence  of  labor  disturbances,  strikes  or  other  troubles  between 
employers  and  employees,"  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  manu- 
facturing had  made  such  probable,  and  urged  the  legislature  to  empower 
the  commissioner  to  act  as  arbiter  in  case  such  disputes  actually  should 
arise. 

No  further  mention  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  printing  until  1922,  when  Commissioner  Shipman 
expressed  a  similar  view.17  Two  years  later  he  again  emphasized  the  danger 
to  the  state  from  industrial  disputes,  and  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
some  governmental  agency  to  deal  with  the  problem.  At  this  time  he 
said:18  "The  utter  wastefulness  of  the  multiplied  conflicts  between  employ- 
ers and  workmen  causing  cessation  of  work  leads  this  department  to  recom- 
mend careful  study  of  the  laws  found  in  many  states  providing  for  boards 
or  commissions  whose  purpose  it  is  to  facilitate  good  understanding  and 
an    intelligent    consideration    of    conflicting    claims    and    demands." 
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The  subsequent  trend  of  events,  culminating  in  last  year's  tragedies  at 
Gastonia  and  Marion,  has  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Ham- 
rick's  and  Mr.  Shipman's  recommendations.  And  while  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that,  had  North  Carolina  possessed  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  it  would  have  offered  a  guarantee  against  these  strikes 
with  their  resulting  loss  of  life  and  property,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
have  offered  a  better  opportunity  for  an  amicable  settlement.  Consequently 
a  bureau,  or  other  agency,  providing  means  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  through  mediation  or  voluntary  arbitration  is  an  essential  part  of 
governmental  machinery  under  modern  conditions,  and  should  be  estab- 
lished  by   the   State   of    North   Carolina   without   delay. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  writer  has  suggested  a  plan  which  seems 
to  him  to  offer  a  fairly  well  rounded-out  department  of  labor  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Details,  both  as  to  organization  and  function,  have 
purposely  been  omitted.  His  sole  purpose  has  been  to  suggest  a  plan,  the 
outlines  of  which  might  form  a  basis  for  further  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion, leading  eventually  to  a  more  effective  organization  of  a  department  of 
the  government  which  should,  and  does,  exercise  such  tremendous  influence 
over  the  lives  of  the  working  people  of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  may  clash  with  the  opinions  of  more  ardent  advo- 
cates of  laissez  faire,  the  writer  believes  that  the  following  quotation,  taken 
from  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
describing  its  own  work,  indicates  the  proper  scope  and  functions  of  a  state 
department  of  labor  in  our  present  society: 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
touch  virtually  every  relationship  between  employer  and  employee. 
A  worker,  seeking  employment,  may  apply  at  one  of  the  free  employ- 
ment offices  maintained  by  the  department,  or  if  he  makes  applica- 
tion to  a  private  employment  agency,  operating  for  profit,  any  em- 
ployment contact  he  makes  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment. When  the  worker  enters  employment  the  working  conditions 
within  the  plant,  both  as  to  safety  and  to  health,  are  inspected  by  the 
department.  All  employment  of  women  and  children  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  department  by  authority  of  special  laws.  If  an  em- 
ployee be  injured  at  work,  the  accident  is  reported  to  the  department 
and  payment  of  workmen's  compensation  is  supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment. Employees  permanently  disabled  by  industrial  accident  are  in 
so  far  as  is  possible  rehabilitated  by  the  department  and  returned 
to  suitable  employment.  If  a  potential,  or  active  disagreement  or  dis- 
pute arises  between  employer  and  employees  in  any  establishment, 
mediation  of  that  dispute  is  attempted  by  representatives  of  the  de- 
partment. Statistical  records  of  all  matters  affecting  employment  of 
labor  in  the  commonwealth  are  compiled  by  the  department  for  its 
guidance  in  making  regulations  for  safety  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Regulations  governing 
industrial  operations  are  made  by  the  department  in  addition  to  many 
generally  informative   studies,  surveys,  and   investigations. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY: 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  SOLUTION 

C.  T.   Mttechisok* 

1.    STATUS  AND  CAUSES 

Cotton  textile  manufacturing  is  the  most  important  of  North  Carolina's 
industries.  Within  the  state  there  are  374  cotton  mills,  according  to  the  1927 
Census  of  Manufactures.  They  give  employment  to  approximately  100,000 
people  and  manufacture  products  whose  annual  value  is  in  excess  of 
$300,000,000.  The  aggregate  investment  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood   of  $200,000,000. 

This  industry  is,  therefore,  largely  responsible  for  the  status  of  employ- 
ment within  the  state,  for  the  amount  of  dividends  which  resident  investors 
receive,  and  for  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  state's  revenues.  The 
cotton  mills  and  knitting  mills  together  paid  into  the  state  treasury  in  1927 
approximately  $700,000  in  income  taxes  alone. 

North  Carolina  possesses  more  spindles  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
except  Massachusetts,  and  leads  in  spindle  hours.  A  greater  percentage  of 
them  is  locally  owned  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Southern  state. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state  is  bound 
up  closely  with  the  welfare  of  the  cotton  textile  industry.  This  accounts  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  great  seriousness  of  the  economic  depression  which 
prevailed  in  1930,  and  which  represented  the  culmination  of  a  decline  that 
had  been  in  progress  for  several  years. 

With  the  exception  of  one  year,  1927,  the  textile  industry  has  been  suffer- 
ing a  continually  diminishing  profit  margin  since  1923.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  it  is  doubtful  if  one-half  of  the  state's  cotton  mills  are  paying 
dividends  on  common  stock.  Even  in  1927,  which  was  the  best  year  the  in- 
dustry has  had  since  1923,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  were 
unable  to  show  any  net  income.  As  compared  with  1927,  the  best  of  the 
cotton  mills  within  the  state  had  in  1929  net  incomes  that  had  been  reduced  by 
at  least  50  per  cent.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  reports  made  by  the  mills 
to  the  National  Credit  Company.  It  is  also  borne  out  by  the  behavior  of 
cotton  mill  security  prices,  which  by  the  spring  of  1930  had  reached  new  low 
levels.  At  present  it  is  not  uncommon  for  cotton  mill  common  stocks  to 
sell  at  one-half  their  1923  quotations. 

The  extent  of  the  industry's  depression  is  further  revealed  by  the  differential 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth.  This  differential 
is  commonly  known  as  the  manufacturer's  margin,  and  at  this  time  it  is  nar- 
rower than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  history  of  the  industry.  In  the 
case  of  many  types  of  cloth,  particularly  such  staples  as  sheeting,  the  margin 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  is  such  as 
to  produce  a  loss  of  from  2  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  cloth. 


*  Professor  of  Applied  Economics,   University  of  North  Carolina. 
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There  is  not  always  a  close  connection  between  cotton  mill  activity  and 
profit  conditions.  One  ordinarily  expects  large  output  to  be  associated  with 
high  prices  and  satisfactory  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, operations  frequently  proceed  at  full  blast  when  goods  are  actually  be- 
ing sold  at  a  loss.  Curtailment  of  production  on  a  large  scale  will  not  take 
place  unless  the  degree  of  loss  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  insolvency. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  the  mill  men  of  the  state  were  actively  cooperating 
with  the  mills  of  the  other  states  in  the  inauguration  of  reduced  production 
schedules.  The  famous  agreement  whereby  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  mills 
pledged  themselves  to  operate  not  more  than  50  hours  per  week  at  night 
nor  55  hours  per  week  in  the  day  time  was  entered  into  at  that  time.  Yet 
this  action  did  not  occur  until  the  major  part  of  the  industry  was  on  the 
brink  of  insolvency  and  had  already  reduced  output  about  30  per  cent  from 
normal  levels. 

Causes  of  the  Depression 

The  persistence  with  which  the  industry's  ills  have  grown  greater  and  more 
numerous  suggests  that  the  present  depression  is  not  temporary  in  character 
and  that  the  immediate  future  appears  none  too  bright.  To  be  sure,  this 
problem  is  by  no  means  local  in  origin  or  significance.  It  is  nation-wide  and 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  collective  action  of  the  entire  industry,  both  north 
and  south.  In  January,  1929,  the  Southern  Textile  Bulletin  published  a  sym- 
posium of  the  views  of  about  sixty  mill  executives  relative  to  the  causes  of 
the  textile  depression,  and  discovered  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  opinion. 
Some  thought  that  night  work  caused  the  trouble  •  others  said  there  were 
too  many  mills;  another  group  emphasized  a  faulty  selling  system  as  re- 
sponsible; a  few  believed  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  weak  and  incom- 
petent manufacturers ;  some  stated  that  the  readiness  of  mill  men  to  cut 
prices  as  soon  as  overproduction  threatened  was  mainly  responsible;  others 
thought  we  needed  larger  exports  and  fewer  imports  •  and  a  few  were  disposed 
to  blame  the  current  fashions  in  women's  clothing. 

All  were  agreed  on  only  one  thing:  that  production  was  excessive.  But 
unfortunately  overproduction  is  not  a  cause  of  the  industry's  troubles;  it  is 
a  result,  and  its  use  as  an  explanation  gets  us  nowhere. 

The  overproduction  is  clearly  not  due  to  declining  consumption.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  census  reports  to  discover  that  both  aggregate  and  per 
capita  consumption  of  cotton  goods  have  steadily  increased  during  the  past 
decade.  To  be  sure,  the  character  of  consumption  has  changed,  and  to  this 
we  shall  devote  careful  attention  later. 

Only  in  a  very  limited  sense  can  we  blame  the  introduction  of  rayon 
for  the  troubles  of  the  industry.  By  weight  the  rayon  consumed  in  this 
country  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  cotton  consumption.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  rayon  yarn  is  being  woven  in  the  regular  cotton  mills  and  with  regulation 
machinery.  The  use  of  rayon  in  mixture  with  cotton  has  probably  stimulated 
as  much  as  it  has  retarded  the  sales  of  the  latter.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  rayon  yarn  output  is  used  by  the  knitting  division  of  the  industry  in  hosiery 
and   underwear,  and   this  has  been  the  most  profitable  division   of  the  textile 
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industry  during  the  last  five  years.  The  increasing  use  of  rayon  has  had  neg- 
ative results  only  in  connection  with  the  growers  of  cotton  and  the  spinning 
mills,  and  here  the  inroads  have  been  too  slight  for  serious  consideration. 

Reasons  for  failure  to  attain  a  lasting  and  widely  distributed  prosperity 
are  clearly  not  on  the  surface.  While  other  industries  have  been  unifying  man- 
agement through  combinations  and  mergers,  reforming  production  and  man- 
agement methods,  regularizing  output,  inventory,  and  prices,  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  retained  its  traditional  forms  and  methods.  It  is  still  an  industry 
whose  manufacturing  units  are  relatively  small,  widely  scattered,  and  numer- 
ous, with  ownership  and  management  mostly  in  the  hands  of  local  interests. 

Very  rarely  does  a  single  enterprise  do  more  than  a  fractional  part  of 
the  processing  required  to  convert  raw  cotton  into  a  finished,  usable  product. 
There  is  instead  a  series  of  specialists,  the  output  of  one  constituting  the  raw 
material  of  the  next.  No  objection  to  this  type  of  arrangement  could  be  made, 
were  the  means  or  the  disposition  present  to  adapt  the  operations  of  the  one 
to  the  requirements  of  the  other.  Unfortunately,  such  adaptation  through  vol- 
untary, collective  effort  is  almost  wholly  absent. 

In  its  stead  there  is  an  attitude  of  conflict  between  the  different  groups, 
each  striving  to  gain  advantage  over  the  other  without  apparent  recognition  of 
mutual  interests.  The  economic  bushwhacking  is  engaged  in  by  spinners,  yarn 
merchants,  weaving  mills,  converters,  commission  merchants  in  cloth,  whole- 
salers, garment  manufacturers  and  the  various  forms  of  cooperative  buying 
associations. 

Many  mills,  approximately  one-fourth,  are  exclusively  spinning  mills.  Most 
of  the  cloth  mills  do  some  spinning,  a  few  of  them  make  practically  all  of 
their  required  yarns,  and  still  others  produce  an  excess  of  yarns  which  they 
dispose  of  in  the  market. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  yarns  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of 
yarn  merchants.  Where  the  buyers  and  sellers  are  so  numerous  such  an 
arrangement  is  necessary  to  procure  instantaneous  execution  of  orders  and  to 
provide  even  terms  for  all  parties.  Theoretically,  its  prices  should  reveal  the 
true  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  for  yarns  and  so  serve  as  a  guide 
to  mill  operations.  In  actual  practice,  its  function  of  maintaining  an  even  flow 
of  goods  is  largely  frustrated  by  speculative,  and  sometimes  unethical,  opera- 
tions. No  one  questions  the  value  of  speculative  operations  in  so  far  as  they  are 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  hedging.  But  in  the  yarn  markets  they  extend  far 
beyond  any  such  laudable  purpose.  There  we  find  speculative  buying  of  yarns 
by  merchants,  mills,  and  outsiders  always  attendant  upon  rising  cotton 
prices.  Hence  the  curious  result  of  stimulated  yarn  supply  from  cotton 
scarcity.  At  other  times,  yarn  merchants  will  sell  short  in  anticipation  of  be- 
ing able  to  force  mills  to  accept  orders  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  merchants  to  accumulate  orders  on  their  books  temporarily  rather  than 
pass  them  on  to  the  mills,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  subsequent  buying  advan- 
tage. Thus  the  yarn  market  as  a  whole,  instead  of  reflecting  exclusively  con- 
sumption demand  and  actual  supply,  at  times  becomes  an  active  agent  in  the 
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concealment  of  the  relationship,  and  so  joins  with  a  number  of  other  influences 
in  producing  chaos  where  there  should  be  order. 

A  majority  of  the  cloth  mills  are  not  equipped  to  do  their  own  finishing, 
and  so  sell  their  products  as  "grey  goods."  Finishing,  which  includes  such 
processes  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other group  of  specialists.  But  between  the  actual  finishers  and  the  cloth 
mills  is  still  another  group  called  the  converters.  The  converters  purchase 
grey  goods  or  semi-finished  goods  from  the  mills  or  commission  merchants, 
determine  the  style  characteristics  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  have  the  fin- 
ishers do  the  actual  processing  on  a  price  per  yard  basis. 

The  converter  is  the  stylist  of  the  industry.  He  employs  designers  who 
are  constantly  at  work  on  new  patterns,  colors,  and  fabric  constructions.  In 
anticipation  of  the  changing  fashions  for  an  approaching  season,  he  submits 
his  new  designs  or  patterns  to  the  trade  and  solicits  orders.  Upon  receiving 
the  orders,  he  supplies  the  finishers  With  the  base  materials  to  be  processed 
according  to  specification.  If  he  buys  the  base  materials  in  advance,  he 
assumes  a  speculative  risk.  If  he  ventures  to  have  materials  finished  ahead 
of  the  receipt  of  orders  in  expectation  that  certain  designs  or  patterns  are 
bound  to  be  popular,  his  position  becomes  still  more  speculative.  If  he  de- 
lays all  contracts  until  receipt  of  orders,  he  runs  the  danger  of  finding  the 
mills  and  the  finishers  unable  to  take  care  of  his  needs  on  such  short 
notice.  What  he  actually  does  is  a  matter  of  his  individual  courage,  capital, 
and  acumen.  In  any  case  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  stabilizing  influence. 
The  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  his  intensifying  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
tendency  of  the  moment.  If  the  grey  goods  market  happens  to  be  depressed, 
he  will  naturally  delay  his  purchases  to  the  last  minute  to  the  manifest  dis- 
advantage of  the  cloth  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cloth  market  is 
strong  and  the  outlook  for  higher  prices,  he  will  place  his  orders  well  in 
advance  and  insist  upon  early  deliveries,  thus  stimulating  still  further  the 
tendency  toward  overstocking  which  such  a  situation  always  produces. 

The   Commission   Merchants 

In  their  purchase  of  grey  goods,  the  converters  do  not  ordinarily  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturing  units,  but  purchase  through  the  agency  of 
commission  merchants.  Thus  between  converters  and  mills  there  is  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  open  market  arrangement  as  exists  between  spinners  and 
weavers.  The  cloth  merchants  handle  both  finished  and  unfinished  goods. 
Purchasing  the  converter's  raw  materials  for  him,  they  likewise  sell  for  him  his 
finished  products. 

But  into  the  primary  cloth  markets,  of  which  the  commission  merchants 
are  the  foundation  and  much  of  the  superstructure,  come  not  only  the  con- 
verters but  also  the  wholesalers  who  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account; 
the  garment  manufacturers;  the  great  retail  buying  organizations,  such  as  the 
department  stores,  the  chain  stores,  and  the  cooperative  buying  associations; 
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interior  decorators;  and  industrial  consumers,  such  as  automobile  body  man- 
ufacturers, furniture  manufacturers,  and  those  who  use  fabrics  either  as 
raw  material  or  as  container  material. 

Under  modern  conditions  these  buyers  are  powerful,  shrewd,  highly  dis- 
criminating, and  ruthless  in  their  exactions.  Yet  the  average  cloth  manufac- 
turer never  comes  in  touch  with  them.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  involving  the 
largest  mills,  he  is  satisfied  merely  to  turn  over  his  entire  selling  accounts  and 
selling  responsibility  to  a  selected  commission  merchant.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  merchant  to  represent  at  the  same  time  fifteen  or  twenty  competing 
mills,  and  several  of  the  largest  commission  houses  represent  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  mills. 

The  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  theoretically  are  fixed  by  the 
mill,  but  in  practice  the  goods  move  at  prices  recommended  by  the  selling 
agent. 

The  commission  merchant  as  selling  agent  is  essentially  a  trader.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  his  prime  motivation  as  a  selling  agent  can  not  be 
concerned  over  the  long-time  profits  of  his  many  client  mills.  His  major 
concern  is  with  the  immediate  activity  of  the  market — his  volume  of  sales. 
Both  his  income  and  his  standing  in  the  market  are  conditioned  upon  one 
thing — moving  the  goods.  A  fluctuation  of  one  cent  a  yard,  which  may  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  the  mill,  is  a  matter  of  relative  in- 
difference to  the  merchant.  As  a  proposition  in  ethics,  he  of  course  dislikes  a 
development  which  is  not  favorable  to  his  mills;  as  a  matter  of  business,  he 
must  pursue  a  policy  which  produces  an  income  for  himself  and  orders  for 
his  mills.  If,  as  an  individual,  he  attempted  a  different  policy  and  proceeded 
to  hold  out  for  better  prices  from  buyers  and  more  conservative  production 
schedules  on  the  part  of  mills,  he,  would  quickly  get  for  his  pains  a  loss  both 
of  buying  and  selling  customers  and  a  speedy  disintegration  of  his  business. 
His  only  other  alternative  is  to  go  with  the  market  and  become  an  indistin- 
guishable part  of  the  daily  whirligig. 

This  alternative  is  frequently  made  the  more  urgent  by  the  fact  that 
many  mills  look  to  their  selling  agents  for  their  financing.  Goods  are  sold 
commonly  on  a  sixty-day  credit  basis.  The  mills  themselves  cannot  bear  the 
burden  of  such  credit  extensions.  Commission  merchants  serve  as  a  stop-gap, 
making  the  necessary  money  advances  to  the  mills  (with  an  interest  charge) 
and  subtracting  the  loans  from  the  subsequent  collections.  Commission  mer- 
chants also  loan  to  mills  in  times  of  slack  orders  against  the  security  of  goods 
held  in  stock. 

As  a  result  of  these  credit  practices,  mills  are  almost  continually  in  debt 
to  the  selling  houses.  In  the  light  of  its  ultimate  economic  consequences,  a 
more  vicious  method  of  financing  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  has  the  twofold 
tendency  of  putting  the  mills  in  a  position  where  they  must  sell  goods  to  meet 
bills  payable  regardless  of  cost,  and  puts  the  merchants  in  a  position  where 
they  must  insist  on  such  action  for  their  own  protection. 

At  a  time  of  market  depression  in  the  industry,  when  the  mills  are  selling 
output  at  cost  or  below,  the  necessary  advances  from  the  commission  houses 
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will  approximate  100  per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of  the  goods.  This  destroys 
the  last  vestige  of  market  independence  which  the  mills  possess  and  prolongs 
and  deepens  the  depression.  The  final  sequel  is  a  status  of  hopeless  insolvency 
on  the  part  of  the  weaker  mills.  Many  of  them  will  be  taken  over  quietly  by 
the  commission  houses  and  continued  in  operation  as  long  as  the  sales  com- 
missions exceed  manufacturing  losses.  Perhaps  they  will  be  nursed  back  into 
solvency ;  perhaps  they  will  be  dropped  upon  the  bankruptcy  courts.  In 
such  uncertain  status  are  many  mills  at  the  present  time. 

The  Wholesaler  or  Jobber 

Somewhat  beyond  the  commission  merchant  in  the  sequence  of  processes 
is  the  wholesaler  or  jobber.  His  importance  in  textile  distribution  has  waned 
in  late  years,  but  at  the  present  time  he  appears  to  be  holding  his  own.  He 
differs  from  the  commission  men  in  that  he  buys  goods  outright  and  sells 
from  his  own  stock.  His  profits  are  not  from  commissions  but  from  the  differ- 
ence between  his  buying  and  selling  price.  Although  most  of  his  purchases 
are  made  through  commission  men,  he  in  some  cases  goes  around  the  open 
market  and  buys  directly  from  the  mills  that  are  able  to  supply  finished  goods. 
He  also  buys  from  converters  who  have  their  own  selling  organizations,  when 
the  latter  are  able  or  willing  to  meet  his  needs  more  advantageously  than  can 
the  commission  merchants. 

His  particular  function  in  the  scheme  of  marketing  is  to  provide  buyers 
with  goods  from  stock  on  short  notice  and  in  great  variety.  Thus  a  large  re- 
tail buying  organization,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  would  place  its 
orders  in  large  volume  through  commission  men,  would  at  a  later  date  place 
with  the  wholesalers  its  supplementary  orders  that  call  for  varied  items  in 
fairly  small  volume  for  immediate  delivery.  The  wholesaler  is  also  the  pre- 
ferred source  of  goods  for  the  many  small  retailers,  garment  manufacturers, 
upholsterers,  and  interior  decorators,  who  have  retained  their  independence  as 
small  buying  units  and  therefore  require  goods  in  broken  diversified  lots  and  in 
frequent  shipments.  This  type  of  business  will  always  persist  in  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  assure  the  wholesaler  an  important  place  in  the  marketing  mechanism 
of  the  industry. 

The  wholesalers'  loss  of  prestige  has  come  from  the  recent  rapid  growth 
in  chain  stores,  from  the  formation  of  buyers'  syndicates,  and  the  increasing 
size  of  department  stores,  mail  order  houses,  and  garment  manufacturers. 

As  the  buying  units  have  become  larger  and  stronger,  their  tendency  has 
been  to  brush  aside  the  wholesalers  and  to  approach  the  commission  merchants 
and  the  larger  mills  directly.  This  has  changed  radically  the  entire  aspect  of 
textile  goods  bargaining.  Faced  by  so  formidable  an  array  of  buyers  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  sellers,  the  commission 
merchants  are  neither  in  the  mood  nor  in  the  position  to  resist  effectively. 
They  can  only  pass  back  to  the  mills  the  price  ideas  of  the  buyers,  and  in 
the  present  disorganized  state  of  the  mills  the  buyers'  price  usually  prevails. 
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Such  in  the  main  is  the  organization  of  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Its 
many  component  atoms,  widely  scattered  and  varied  in  function,  achieve  coor- 
dination, such  as  it  is,  through  indirection  and  conflict. 

Adjustments  in  price,  type  of  product,  total  output,  and  stocks  on  hand 
can  be  effected  with  reasonable  exactness  and  promptness  only  when  the  dis- 
turbing influences  are  mild  in  character  and  slow-moving.  But  the  industry 
has  come  to  be  harassed  by  influences  that  are  anything  but  mild  and  slow- 
moving.  Together  they  constitute  a  perfect  carnival  of  violence  and  un- 
restraint. 

The   Price   of  Cotton 

A  spectacular  example  is  the  wild  gyrations  of  the  cotton  market.  In 
1920-21  the  range  was  from  10  to  40  cents  a  pound.  In  1926-27  the  range 
was  from  11  to  25  cents  a  pound.  It  has  become  customary  to  expect  the 
high  price  of  any  year  to  be  from  40  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  its  low  price, 
and  no  surprise  is  entertained  if  this  range  happens  to  be  doubled. 

Before  the  war  fluctuations,  on  a  per  cent  basis,  were  not  half  so  great 
as  they  have  been  since.  In  the  period  1905-13  the  mean  deviation  of  monthly 
cotton  prices  from  the  average  was  only  about  10  per  cent.  For  the  nine-year 
period  1920-28  the  corresponding  figure  is  about  25  per  cent,  and  this  was 
closely  approached  in  every  year  except  one.  It  is  evident  that  cotton  price 
fluctuations  have  a  disturbing  influence  more  than  twice  as  great  as  they 
commonly  exercised  prior  to  the  war. 

The  more  rapid  and  violent  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  proportionally  the  prices  of  goods.  Trad- 
ing risks  therefore  become  much  greater.  A  certain  degree  of  protection  is 
afforded  the  mills  and  converters  by  recourse  to  "hedging,"  but  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  insure  against  loss.  Great  technical  skill  is  required  for  complete 
success  in  hedging  operations,  and  many  mills  hesitate  to  make  habitual  use 
of  them.  The  inadequacy  of  the  device  is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a 
pronounced  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  invariably  diminishes  profit  margins 
of  most  mills  during  the  period  of  decline;  whereas  a  pronounced  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton  invariably  increases  mill  profits  for  a  portion  of  the  period. 

A  still  greater  evil  resulting  from  cotton  price  fluctuations  is  the  high  de- 
gree of  irregularity  which  they  impart  to  production  operations  of  the  mills. 
If  cotton  prices  begin  to  rise  in  anticipation  of  a  relatively  small  crop,  orders 
for  goods  at  once  increase  in  volume.  Retail  buyers,  industrial  consumers, 
garment  manufacturers,  converters,  and  wholesalers  hasten  to  provide  for 
their  requirements  before  prices  rise  further.  The  easy  inflow  of  orders 
without  solicitation  or  price  higgling  works  like  a  tonic  on  the  mills.  They 
scramble  madly  to  place  more  contracts  for  raw  cotton.  Production  schedules 
are  hurried  up.  Night  shifts  are  thrown  into  operation.  The  increased  mill 
activity  gives  cotton  prices  another  fillip,  and  the  contagion  of  forward  buy- 
ing spreads  still  further,  with  the  mills  disposed  to  manufacture  to  stock, 
if  orders  are  not  adequate  to  take  all  output  at  desired  prices. 

During  this  artificial  tempest  nothing  at  all  is  happening  in  the  actual 
consumption   area.     If   anything,  the  higher  prices   of  goods  will   discourage 
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the  ultimate  consumer  into  the  purchase  of  less  clothing  or  the  use  of  substi- 
tute fabrics.  This  fact  finally  dawns  upon  the  various  divisions  of  the  indus- 
try after  shelves  and  warehouses  have  become  loaded  with  goods  that  are  not 
moving.  The  aftermath  of  depression  is  likely  to  be  of  longer  duration  than 
the  period  of  prosperity,  since  a  readjustment  downward  is  not  so  easy  as  the 
expansion  upward.  Many  mills  will  not  curtail  until  losses  from  continued 
operations  become  as  great  as  the  losses  from  complete  stoppage. 

The  violence  of  production  fluctuations,  whether  they  originate  in  the  cotton 
market  or  from  some  other  cause,  is  much  intensified  by  the  prevalence  of  night 
work  in  the  southern  division  of  the  industry.  Night  work  is  the  major  elastic 
element  in  production  capacity.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mills  either 
work  at  night  habitually  or  are  prepared  to  inaugurate  night  operation  on 
short  notice.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  hair-trigger  action  of  the  industry 
in  responding  to  slightly  improved  demand,  and  also  explains  the  speedy 
manner  in  which  market  shortages  are  converted  into  surpluses. 

Changes  in   Fashions 

Not  less  pronounced  than  the  gyrations  of  raw  cotton,  and  even  more 
disturbing  perhaps  to  the  industry,  have  been  the  fashion  changes  of  recent 
years.  These  changes  have  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  reduce  total 
consumption,  but  have  done  their  damage  by  continually  forcing  changes  in 
the  composition  of  output.  It  is  a  mistake  to  associate  the  concept  of  style 
changes  with  apparel  goods  only.  Virtually  all  fabric  constructions  are  now 
amenable  to  style  changes.  Denims,  ginghams,  and  osnaburgs  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible. Overalls,  draperies,  flour  bags,  furniture  and  automobile  upholstery, 
curtain  materials,  and  even  sheets  and  bedspreads  have  all  become  extremely 
sensitive  to  shifting  modes. 

Before  the  war  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  textile  goods 
was  rigidly  staple.  The  other  20  per  cent  went  through  its  transitions 
slowly.  The  upper  strata  of  the  population  adopted  the  new  modes  in  one 
season;  they  were  gradually  welcomed  by  the  masses  the  following  season, 
and  probably  did  not  reach  the  height  of  their  popularity  until  the  third 
year.  The  slowest  of  the  mills  and  converters  were  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments easily  and  without  misgivings. 

But  these  progressions  are  no  longer  gradual.  The  population  of  every 
hamlet  keeps  fairly  abreast  of  the  elite  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Moreover,  into 
the  picture  of  style  changes  has  come  the  characteristic  of  the  ensemble.  It 
involves  many  elements.  Everything  that  enters  into  the  making  of  a  com- 
plete costume,  outerwear,  underwear,  hosiery,  hat,  shoes,  and  handbag,  is 
simultaneously  touched  by  the  new  mode.  An  equally  complete  transformation 
is  wrought  by  a  new  idea  in  household  furnishings,  be  it  for  drawing  room  or 
kitchen. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  portion  of  its  product  which  the  in- 
dustry has  been  pleased  to  call  its  staples  has  been  sorely  whittled  down, 
so  that  it  is  now  virtually  negligible  and  no  longer  constitutes  an  adequate 
back  log  for  off-season  operations. 
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Since  the  disturbing  influences  of  style  changes  are  directed  toward 
the  type  and  design  of  goods,  the  danger  to  mill,  converter,  jobber,  and  gar- 
ment manufacturer  lies  in  the  imminent  possibility  that  his  chosen  design  or 
construction  may  become  unpopular — that  a  sudden  change  in  public  taste 
may  leave  him  with  large  stocks  of  unsold  and  unsalable  goods. 

The  seasonable  nature  of  the  business  accentuates  these  hazards,  as  it  ne- 
cessitates manufacture  and  purchase  of  goods  further  in  advance  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  danger  of  a  carry- 
over. 

No  device  has  been  found  which  effectually  reduces  the  sum  total  of  risk 
involved  in  the  treacherous  whims  of  fashion.  The  industry  annually  suffers 
from  this  source  a  loss  running  into  many  millions.  Each  specialist  in  the 
industry  resorts  to  every  ingenuity  to  reduce  his  particular  risk,  but  it 
can  be  done  only  by  transferring  it  to  some  one  else.  The  retail  buyers 
meet  the  problem  by  delaying  orders  for  style  goods  as  long  as  possible  and 
then  insisting  on  rush  deliveries.  The  converter  does  the  same  thing  in 
his  purchases  of  grey  goods,  unless  the  cotton  market  dictates  otherwise,  and 
then  at  the  last  minute  crowds  the  finishers. 

As  the  various  types  of  retailers,  distributors,  processers,  and  garment 
manufacturers  seek  to  escape  risk  in  this  manner,  they  add  proportionally 
to  the  burdens  of  the  mills.  Here  the  large  capital  invested  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  labor  force  require  regularity  of  output  if  operations  are 
to  be  efficient  and  profitable.  If  such  regularity  is  attained,  it  means  indebted- 
ness and  possible  overproduction. 

The  problems  incident  to  style  changes  are  not  then  being  met  cooperatively 
by  the  various  factors  that  compose  the  industry.  Instead  of  unity  of  effort 
we  find  cross-purposes  and  antagonisms.  There  is  surely  something  wrong  with 
the  organization  of  an  industry  which  forces  this  ruthless  competition  between 
groups  that  perform  different  functions ! 

Effort  at  more  efficient  management  on  the  part  of  individual  enterprises 
can  avail  but  little  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvement  so  long  as  the 
present  organization  of  the  industry  remains  intact.  The  individual  who  gains 
in  efficiency  will  profit  only  so  long  as  he  remains  a  rarity.  Adoption  of  more 
efficient  methods  by  the  majority  of  enterprises  would  merely  put  competition 
on  a  lower  price  level.  The  savings  from  lower  costs  Kvould  eventually  be 
translated  into  nothing  more  than  lower  prices.  By  the  same  token  the 
utilization  of  cheaper  labor  is  of  only  transient  advantage.  It  merely  sets  in 
motion  a  series  of  new  influences  which  tends  to  make  all  wages  lower  without 
profiting  those  who  have  brought  it  about. 

2.    PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

In  recent  months  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  certain  legislative  re- 
strictions such  as,  for  example,  the  limitation  of  hours  and  the  elimination  of 
night  work.  Should  the  states  combine  in  such  a  program  of  legislative  re- 
striction, the  immediate  effects  would  be  beneficial.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  mills  would  not  permit  so  readily  an  overproduction  of  cotton  goods  were 
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night  work  prohibited.  A  higher  and  more  stable  price  level  would  probably 
result.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  improvement  would  be  permanent, 
since  a  condition  of  greater  prosperity  within  the  industry  would  undoubtedly 
stimulate  the  entrance  of  new  mills.  If  the  final  results  of  such  restriction 
should  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  industry's  daytime 
capacity,  the  achievement  would  not  be  worth  the  price. 

A  permanent  solution  of  the  textile  problem  must  provide  not  only  the 
mechanism  of  coordination  and  efficiency  but  must  also  set  up  effective  pro- 
tection against  uneconomical  additions  to  plant  and  equipment. 

Vertical   Integration 

No  device  capable  of  meeting  these  requirements  seems  in  view,  except 
a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  industry  into  vertical  integrated  combinations. 
By  this  is  meant  the  union  of  all  the  processes,  spinning,  weaving,  converting, 
finishing,  and  selling,  under  one  unified  control.  It  is  quite  properly  taken  for 
granted  at  the  present  time  that  a  successful  selling  organization  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  fill  orders  of  maximum  size  but  also  to  offer  a  great 
variety  of  designs  and  constructions.  It  is  likewise  taken  for  granted  that 
the  successful  performance  of  the  converting  function  requires  large-scale 
operations  and  access  to  great  variety  and  volume  of  basic  fabrics.  Thus 
the  requirements  of  successful  merchandising  and  converting  would  seem  to 
dictate  the  building  on  to  these  functions  of  the  necessary  manufacturing 
facilities.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  as  a  condition  precedent  large-scale 
combination  of  spinning  mills  and  weaving  mills,  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  vertical  connections  between  these  large  manufacturing  groups  and 
the  groups  that  are  entrusted  with  the  problems  of  styling  and  merchandising. 

This  plan  of  organization  takes  for  granted  that  the  basic  controlling  in- 
fluences in  the  textile  industry  arise  from  conditions  in  the  market.  Not  only 
the  quality  of  output  but  also  its  quantity  and  variety  are  matters  which  the 
market  and  the  market  only  must  determine.  This  is  a  concept  of  manage- 
ment that  regards  the  manufacturing  process  as  being  strictly  technical 
in  character.  It  is  concerned  with  the  scientific  requirements  involved  in 
the  proper  use  of  raw  material,  personnel,  and  machinery.  In  other  words, 
its  proper  task  is  to  provide  goods  according  to  specifications  and  qualifica- 
tions stipulated  by  those  agencies  which  are  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  market.  Such  an  arrangement  represents  a  radical  departure  from 
the  methods  now  in  vogue.  At  present  the  problems  of  technical  manage- 
ment are  under  the  same  administrative  control  as  the  policies  that  determine 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  type  of  goods  produced.  This  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  obsolescence  of  the  present  structure  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. But  when  we  consider  further  that  production  schedules  are  com- 
monly controlled  by  men  who  are  not  even  remotely  associated  with  the  mar- 
ket and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  forces  that  are  shaping  market  tendencies, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  that  so  many  units  are  constantly  on  the 
verge   of    insolvency. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  in  American  business  experience  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  all  industries  manufacturing  goods  for  popular  consumption  is  to 
place  merchandising  considerations  foremost,  and  then  require  manufacturing 
operations  to  adjust  themselves  accordingly.  It  is  a  mode  of  procedure 
which  calls  for  scientific  salesmanship,  effective  advertising,  and,  above  all, 
a  selling  price  that  is  not  subject  to  daily  higgling  but  is  computed  from  an 
exact  knowledge  of  costs.  The  tendency  is  one  which  necessitates  a  narrow 
differential  between  costs  and  selling  price,  and  which  produces  adequate 
profits  only  on  the  condition  of  quantity  and  output  and  careful  regulation 
of  inventory. 

If  the  textile  industry  is  to  conform  to  those  management  axioms  that  have 
proved  so  important  a  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  other  industries,  there  is 
no  alternative  to  its  complete  reorganization  along  the  lines  of  vertical  inte- 
gration. 

Placing  under  a  single  control  all  of  the  processes  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  a  finished  product  means  for  the  textile  industry  not  only 
an  inauguration  of  the  constructive  features  we  have  mentioned  but  also 
the  elimination  of  those  destructive  characteristics  which  prevail  throughout 
the  present  structure  of  the  industry.  As  we  have  noted,  the  separation  of 
spinner  from  weaver,  of  weaver  from  converter,  of  converter  from  com- 
mission merchant,  of  commission  merchant  from  merchandising  buyers  and 
garment  manufacturers,  has  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  series  of  speculative  mechanisms.  Each  point  of  connection  plays  its 
part  in  the  clouding  of  the  judgments  and  activities  of  the  various  divisions. 
Where  there  should  be  coordination  there  is  conflict  •  where  there  should  be 
interest  in  the  functions  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  industry  there  is  inter- 
est  in  the   profits   from   fortuitous   circumstances   and   shrewd   forestalling. 

With  the  adoption  of  unified  control,  every  process  within  its  jurisdiction 
is  regulated  with  only  one  thing  in  view,  and  that  is  an  efficient  performance 
of  its  own  particular  role  in  providing  the  ultimate  finished  product. 

To  be  sure,  no  form  of  organization  can  be  expected  to  provide  smooth 
and  even  operations  for  the  textile  industry.  No  technical  readjustments  can 
overcome  the  disturbing  influence  arising  from  the  seasonal  character  of  textile 
products;  and  certainly  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume  that  in  the  future  style 
changes  will  be  less  violent  and  less  disturbing  in  character.  All  that  the  in- 
dustry can  hope  to  do  is  to  minimize  the  losses  which  these  variables  impose. 
The  vertical  type  of  control  that  we  are  advocating  here  will  accomplish  this, 
not  only  through  the  greater  directness  and  efficiency  of  management  but 
also  through  the  complete  change  of  motives  which  it  would  introduce.  If 
the  weaver  is  eliminated  as  an  independent  factor  in  production,  he  will  have 
no  motive  to  enlarge  output  merely  because  of  rising  prices  of  cotton.  Those 
who  constitute  the  next  division  of  the  industry  would  likewise  become  totally 
disinterested  in  enlarged  operations  at  such  a  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  increase  in  the  actual  consumption  of  cotton  goods  can  be  expected  to 
follow  rising  prices  in  the  raw  cotton  market.  Thus  the  artificial  and  illogical 
consequences  of  fluctuations  in  the  raw  cotton  market,  leading  as  they  do  to 
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speculative  and  artificial  responses  in  the  industry,  could  no  longer,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  be  of  any  importance  except  in  so  far  as  they  would 
necessitate  a  revision  of  finished  goods  prices  to  maintain  a  proper  profit 
margin. 

In  meeting  the  problems  created  by  style  changes,  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  produce  a  concentration  of  artistic  activities  within  fewer  and 
more  competent  hands.  The  great  multitude  of  patterns  and  designs  which 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  a  high  mortality  rate  among  their  creators,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  wastage  through  inability  to  sell  the  products  with 
which  they  are  associated,  would  be  prevented.  The  distribution  of  orders  to 
the  mills,  based  upon  anticipated  style  changes,  would  therefore  be  not 
only  quicker  and  more  direct  but  far  more  intelligent.  Manufacturing  blindly 
to  stock  in  the  absence  of  orders  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  arrange- 
ment would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  large  organizations  to  utilize 
brands  and  trade  marks,  and  thus  make  possible  the  building  up  of  good- 
will— a  goal  which  as  yet  but  few  units  of  the  industry  have  been  able  to 
reach.  Any  development  that  makes  for  the  identification  of  product  by 
the  consumers  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  cotton  goods  market, 
will  reduce  the  pressure  of  competition,  and  will  make  possible  a  system  of 
merchandising  based  upon  the  merits  of  the  commodity  as  well  as  the  price 
at  which  it  is  to  sell. 

The  type  of  organization  advocated  will  be  of  slow  growth.  A  prerequisite 
to  its  culmination  is  the  bringing  together  into  large  administrative  units  of 
a  great  number  of  small  independent  mills.  The  process  is  rendered  ail  the 
more  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  banking  interest,  due  to  the  chronic  un- 
profitableness of  the  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  readjustment  will  have 
to  be  effected  by  an  exchange  of  stock,  and  this  always  involves  long  drawn 
out  and  tedious  appraisal  operations  as  well  as  the  overcoming  of  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  true  exchange  values.  Furthermore,  much  skill  will  be  nec- 
essary in  bringing  together  within  a  single  combination  the  right  proportions 
of  equipment  designed  to  turn  out  various  products. 

The  problem  is  one  which  will  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  industry's  at- 
tention and  energies  within  the  coming  decade.  Until  it  is  solved  there  can 
be  no  permanent  alleviation  of  the  distress  that  wage  earners  and  stock- 
holders now  share  in  common.  The  rapidity  with  which  "management"  will 
achieve  its  solution  is  conditioned  upon  its  readiness  to  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  in  the  field  of  cotton  textiles  the  ills  to  be  remedied  lie  in  the 
interrelationships  of  the  various  constituent  units  rather  than  in  the  admin- 
istration of  individual  enterprise. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
J.  Gilbert  Evans* 

I 

The   State  and  the   Social   Process 

The  state,  like  all  human  institutions,  changes  with  its  idealogical  and 
material  environment.  The  functions  of  the  state  are  not  reducible  to  formulae 
but  reflect  the  needs  and  abilities  of  those  who  control  it. 

We  must  live  by  common  rules.  We  must  build  an  organ  which 
enforces  and  interprets  those  common  rules.  We  must  so  build  it  that 
both  group  and  individual  are  safeguarded  in  their  freedom  and  in 
their  equality  so  far  as  institutions  can  provide  a  safeguard.  For  it 
is  well  to  realize  at  once  that  no  system  will  ever  fail  to  be  weighted 
in  some  special  interest.  There  will  always  be  either  powerful  indi- 
viduals or  powerful  groups  who  make  their  way  against  others  less 
apt  to  assertiveness.  Our  effort  must  be  a  search  for  the  compromise 
which  allows  to  the  largest  possible  number  a  life  that  is  worthy  of 
our  resources. 

In  this  statement,  Mr.  Harold  Laski  gives  us  his  views  on  the  nature  of 
social  process  and  holds  up  certain  social  aims  as  desirable.  He  believes  that 
in  human  society  there  is  a  constant,  inevitable  conflict  between  groups  and 
groups  as  well  as  between  individuals  and  individuals.  The  development  of 
those  institutions  which  force  these  conflicts  to  be  carried  on  under  common 
rules  is  a  hall-mark  of  civilization.  We  can  consciously  build  institutions  that 
set  up  and  enforce  these  rules.  In  building  them  we  shall  have  in  mind 
certain  social  ends  deemed  worthy  for  the  time  being.  The  life  that  the 
members  of  a  community  may  lead  is  conditioned  by  the  available  resources  and 
the  manner  of  their  use. 

In  the  utilization  of  our  land,  our  labor,  and  our  capital  two  functions 
have  to  be  performed.  Resources  must  first  be  organized  for  the  production 
of  goods  and  services,  and,  second,  the  goods  and  services  produced  must 
be  divided  among  the  individuals  and  groups.  For  the  performance  of 
these  functions  many  institutions  have  been  set  up  and  these  must  conform  for 
the  most  part  to  the  nature  of  the  technology  practiced  by  a  people  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  social  aims  of  a  people.  The  present  socio-economic  organiza- 
tion is  criticized,  therefore,  from  two  general  angles.  Either  it  fails  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  possible  technological  opportunities — it  is  not  efficient — 
or  it  does  not  conform  to  the  most  worthy  ideals  concerning  what  is  desirable 
for  human  beings. 

Socio-economic  organization  must  ever  be  in  a  state  of  flux,  for  neither 
our  technology  nor  our  social  philosophy  remains  constant  from  generation 
to  generation.  Perhaps  it  should  be  emphasized  that  our  social  philosophy 
is  subject  to  two  variables — our  view  of  the  nature  of  the  social  process  and 
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what  we  consider  desirable  social  ends.  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  evils  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  England  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  were  not  due  so  much  to  the  absence  of  high 
social  ideals  as  to  the  contemporary  view  of  the  social  process  which  created 
a   "state   of   mind"   that   condoned    doing   nothing   about   the    apparent   evils. 

There  are  two  alternatives,  at  once  conflicting  and  complementary,  in 
the  performance  of  the  two  basic  economic  functions.  Production  and  division 
of  income  may  be  left  to  what  may  be  called  the  unconscious  or  mechanical 
working  institutional  forces,  or  they  may  be  accomplished  by  a  conscious 
control  of  institutional  forces.  The  late  George  Unwin  described  the  alter- 
natives as  follows:  "In  all  historical  development  we  see  the  interaction 
of  two  great  sets  of  forces.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  forces  from 
below,  the  forces  of  spontaneity,  of  germination.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  the  forces  from  above,  the  forces  of  authority,  of  formulation.  Speak- 
ing very  broadly,  we  may  express  one  set  of  forces  by  the  term  society, 
and  the  other  set  by  the  term  state.  We  may  put  our  question  thus:  Which 
ought  to  possess  the  dominant  influence  over  the  other — Society  or  the  State?" 

Obviously,  the  strength  of  the  'forces  from  below"  depends  upon  the  action 
of  free  and  intelligent  individuals.  If  each  individual  in  society  has  the 
opportunity — real  not  merely  legal,  positive  not  negative — to  develop  his 
capacities  and  to  use  them  when  once  developed,  these  forces  will  be  as 
powerfully  spontaneous  and  germinating  as  human  society  can  make  them. 
But  these  forces  from  below  must  be  trained  to  follow  certain  common  rules 
or  conflict  between  individuals  would  summarily  dry  up  much  of  the  spon- 
taneity with  the  establishment  of  a  stratified  society,  after  the  fashion  of 
feudalistic  oriental  countries,  where  the  opportunity  of  the  great  majority  of 
individuals  to  become  elements  of  the  germinating  force  of  society  is  almost 
non-existent. 

Much  of  the  spontaneity  in  the  present  economic  society  is  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  price  system  or  money  economy, 
in  which  individuals,  by  mechanically  buying  as  cheaply  and  selling  as  dearly 
as  possible,  automatically  set  in  motion  the  germinating  forces  of  modern 
economic  life.  This  belief  is  an  illusion  and  a  most  diabolical  one.  The  real 
germinating  forces  are  back  of  the  market,  back  of  the  unconscious  mechani- 
cal working  of  the  price  system.  They  rest  fundamentally  on  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  individuals,  have  to  develop  and  to 
use  their  capacities  in  the  price  system.  The  "forces  from  below"  are  a 
function,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  of  the  "forces  from  above."  The  state 
itself  determines  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  spontaneous  and  dynamic 
power  of  society.  The  consciously  controlled  process  is  simply  the  process 
of  setting  up,  through  formulation  and  authority,  the  common  rules  that  gov- 
ern the  conflict  between  individuals  and  groups.  The  very  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  place  of  the  state  in  economic  life  is  merely  the  question  of 
determining  the  rules  under  which  the  greatest  possible  spontaneous  and  germi- 
nating power  can  be  created.     This  is  the  true  function  of  the  state,  and  to 
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accomplish  this  purpose  it  should  not  be  hampered  by  such  transient  con- 
siderations as  "the  law  of  the  past"  and  inflexible  constitutions. 

The  consciously  controlled  process,  the  state,  does  not  derive  its  power 
from  some  mystical  source  but  from  powerful  individuals  and  groups  who, 
through  a  special  set  of  rules,  gain  and  retain  control.  The  state  itself  is  an 
institution,  sovereign  over  all  other  institutions,  which  makes  the  rules  for 
its  own  organization  and  perpetual  existence.  Its  peaceful  existence  depends 
upon  its  success,  either  in  keeping  ineffective  the  groups  not  represented,  and 
hence  probably  exploited,  or  of  giving  groups  that  organize  and  challenge  its 
policies  a  place  in  their  formation  and  direction. 

The  force  of  social  aims  and  philosophy  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ubiquitous 
tendency  of  any  special  group  to  identify  its  own  interest  with  the  community 
interest.  Those  seeking  tariff  protection  and  those  employers  seeking  to  avoid 
a  limitation  of  their  autocratic  powers  are  constantly  influencing  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  policies  of  the  state  in  the  name  of  national  welfare 
or  of  so-called  American  principles.  The  same  is  true  of  rising  minority 
groups.  They  feel  that  their  aims  and  policies  conform  to  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  time  and  that  what  they  wish  to  do  is  in  the  name  of  society  and 
should  never  be  held  to  be  purely  selfish. 

The  state  as  an  agency  of  social  control  is  no  better  than  the  interests  from 
which  it  receives  spontaneous  and  germinating  power.  Spontaneity  in  the 
activities  of  the  state  is  just  as  probable  as  in  any  social  institution.  Like 
any  other  institution,  the  excellence  of  its  performance  depends  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  personnel. 

Through  the  state,  society  lifts  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps.  A  consciously 
directed  sovereign  power  sets  up  the  common  rules  under  which  we  must 
live.  These  rules  are  designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  human  capacity  for  ac- 
complishment. In  the  process  the  state,  as  an  institution,  is  itself  improved 
and  is  capable  of  still  greater  service  as  a  social  institution.  The  question 
Professor  Unwin  asks:  "Which  ought  to  possess  dominant  influence  over  the 
other:  Society  or  the  State?"  is  sterile.  The  state  and  society  cannot  be 
separated.  The  state  is  merely  a  machine,  a  technique  of  social  control.  "With- 
out the  state  there  could  be  no  "forces  from  beneath,"  spontaneous  and  germi- 
nating; without  spontaneous  and  germinating  forces  there  would  be  no  state. 
What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  stale  in  economic  life?  Briefly,  it  is  to 
maximize  the  spontaneous  and  germinating  forces  in  society  by  equalizing  op- 
portunities and  liberties  for  all  individuals  through  the  conscious  control  of 
the  common  rules  of  economic  activity. 

In  order  to  perform  this  function,  the  duties  of  the  state  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  technology  used  by  society  and  according  to  the  prevailing 
social  aims  and  views  of  the  social  process.  Charles  A.  Beard  puts  the  point 
concisely:  "The  fundamental  stock  of  ideas  and  political  institutions  in- 
herited by  the  twentieth  century  was  created  in  the  image  of  handicrafts  and 
agriculture,  petty  production  and  marginal  subsistence — and  has  little,  if  any, 
relevance  to  the  fact  patterns  and  immense  potentialities  brought  into  the 
world  by  science  and  the  machine."     According  to  Professor  Beard,  the  state 
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is  not  at  present  performing  its  proper  functions  because   as   an   institution 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  changes  in  social  aims  and  economic  technique. 

In  a  simple  economic  life  the  task  of  the  state  may  be  light  because  inter- 
dependence is  small  and  the  inequality  of  social  and  economic  power  less  disas- 
trous. Production  and  distribution  of  the  product  might  be  efficiently  ac- 
complished under  some  conditions  by  a  passive,  negative  state,  but,  where 
the  extent  of  interdependence  is  very  great,  where  enormous  economic  power 
is  concentrated,  and  where  the  economic  mechanism  is  delicately  balanced, 
we  can  expect  a  multiplication  of  the  number  and  power  of  conflicting  groups. 
How  shall  we  keep  this  conflict  in  the  machine  age  under  reasonable  control? 
The  state  is  the  only  answer.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  state  is 
called  upon  to  set  up  common  rules  of  action  not  only  for  individuals  but  for 
groups,  and,  furthermore,  to  assume  duties  which  are  very  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  society  but  which  would  not  be  otherwise  performed. 

II 

The  State  and  the  Control  of  Oveeexpansion 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  functions  of  production  and  division  of 
income  in  order  better  to  understand  the  place  of  the  state  in  present-day 
economic  life.  Behind  the  forces  that  germinate  enterprise,  the  organization 
of  resources  for  carrying  on  production,  are  forces  that  influence  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  resources  themselves.  Can  these  forces  be  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  unconscious,  mechanical  process?  Few  of  them  can  today  be  left 
to  such  control.  With  respect  to  the  amount  and  use  of  savings  and  the  popu- 
lation, the  English  economist  J.  M.  Keynes  says:  "I  believe  that  some  coordi- 
nated art  of  intelligent  judgment  is  required  as  to  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  save,  the  scale  on  which  these 
savings  should  go  abroad  in  the  form  of  foreign  investments,  and  whether  the 
present  organization  of  the  investment  market  distributed  savings  along  the 
most  nationally  productive  channels.1'  Furthermore,  he  says,  "The  time  has 
already  come  when  each  country  needs  a  considered  national  policy  about  what 
size  of  population,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than  at  present  or  the  same,  is 
most  expedient." 

The  quality  of  the  human  resources  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state.  If  the  one  most  determining  cause  of  economic  prog- 
ress is  sought,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
sees  to  it  that  every  individual  under  its  sovereignty  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  economic  possibilities.  The  greatest  economic  advancement  in  the 
South  probably  awaits  the  day  when  she  shall  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
her  human  resources.  All  advance  towards  a  higher  material  culture,  and 
very  likely  non-material  also,  depends  on  that.  Child  labor,  fourth-grade  edu- 
cation, long  hours,  and  paternalism  are  flimsy  foundations  for  a  great  economic 
commonwealth. 

Competition  in  enterprise  is  displacing  money  as  the  source  of  all  evil.  Be- 
cause farmers  cultivate  land  in  periods  of  high  prices  that  in  periods  of  lower 
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prices  would  best  be  used  for  other  purposes,  the  whole  agricultural  industry 
suffers  and  the  farmers'  well-being  is  decreased.  If  adjustment  comes  at 
all  through  the  price  system,  it  is  at  great  social  cost.  The  same  is  true  of 
bituminous  coal  and  petroleum.  The  interests  of  each  industry  and  ultimately 
of  the  employees  and  the  consumers  are  wholly  disregarded  by  individuals 
filled  with  spontaneous  profit-seeking  energy.  As  a  result,  we  have  sug- 
gestions that  new  mines  and  oil  wells  must  receive  a  federal  license  before 
they  can  be  opened.  We  have  already  the  spectacle  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment encouraging  the  proration  of  production  in  petroleum  in  a  very  detailed 
manner,  and  "umpires  of  proration"  in  Oklahoma  and  California  are  now  func- 
tioning. 

In  order  to  eliminate  much  of  the  existing  uncertainty  and  insecurity  in  the 
financial  world,  which  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  "heart"  to  the  economic 
organization,  most  countries  have  established  central  boards  to  control  bank- 
ing and  credit  policies  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Also,  into  most  large 
industries  have  come  trade  associations  for  the  purpose  of  creating  common 
rules  of  action  among  the  separate  production  units,  and  hence  labor  unions 
come  to  insist  upon  common  rules  of  action  between  workers  and  employers. 
These  new  organizations,  as  well  as  financially  integrated  combinations,  con- 
centrate economic  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  is  up  to  the  state  to 
see  that  they  do  not  abuse  it.  There  now  exists  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  The  purpose  of  these  bodies  is  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  economic  power. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  furniture  manufacturers  one  of  the  speakers  de- 
clared that  the  furniture  industry  needs  a  "Judge  Landis."  Integration  and 
cooperation  through  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  are  held  to  be  the  real  hope 
for  bringing  that  industry  out  of  chaos.  In  this  manner  powerful  organiza- 
tions may  tend  to  socialize  themselves,  thereby  lessening  the  duties  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  Walter  Lippmann  believes  this  inevitable.  "It  is  my  impression,"  he 
says,  "that  when  machine  industry  reaches  a  certain  scale  of  complexity  it 
exerts  such  pressure  upon  the  men  who  run  it  that  they  cannot  help  so- 
cializing it.  .  .  .  When  the  machine  technology  is  really  advanced,  that  is  to 
say  when  it  has  drawn  great  masses  of  men  within  the  orbit  of  its  influence, 
when  a  corporation  has  become  really  great,  the  old  distinction  between 
public  and  private  interest  becomes  very  dim.  I  think  it  is  destined  largely 
to  disappear." 

All  students  of  economic  life  recognize  that  there  exists  today  an  enormous 
centralization  of  economic  power  in  the  industrial  nations.  This  power  may 
not  be  abused,  but  an  intelligent  people  will  always  be  suspicious  that  there 
are  abuses  and  will  look  to  the  state  to  prevent  them.  How  the  state  will  han- 
dle this  problem  no  one  can  be  certain.  There  will  have  to  be  much  experi- 
mentation before  any  very  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  worked  out.  To 
decry  the  growing  participation  of  the  state  in  the  control  over  business  units 
is  to  display  ignorance  of  what  is  happening  in  modern  economic  life.     It  is 
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no  longer  a  question  of  participation  but  of  intelligent,  effective  participation. 
The  important  question  which  these  great  changes  raise  is  the  same  old 
one.  Will  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  state,  in  providing  an  ever-widening, 
conscious  control  of  economic  organization,  dry  up  the  streams  of  spontaneous 
and  germinating  energy  from  beneath  by  the  use  of  authority  and  formulation 
from  above?  It  is  possible  that  the  answer  will  be  affirmative,  but  it  is  very 
improbable  that  it  will  be  so.  The  problems  facing  a  state  commission  are  in 
no  respects  essentially  different  from  those  that  face  the  responsible  manage- 
ment of  any  corporation.  The  autocratic  control  of  contemporary  corporate 
enterprise  undoubtedly  fails  to  call  forth  and  use  an  enormous  amount  of 
available  human  energy.  One  of  the  real  functions  of  the  state  is  to  prevent 
corporate  organization  from  stratifying  society  and  thereby  making  a  perma- 
nent class  monopoly  of  economic  authority  and  formulation,  with  the  conse- 
quent sacrificing  of  the  forces  from  beneath. 

Ill 
The  State  axd  the  Division  of  the  Products  of  Ixdustrt 

The  functions  of  the  state  with  respect  to  the  division  of  the  social  product 
among  individuals  and  groups  is  indeed  a  delicate  problem.  Upon  its  intelli- 
gent handling  depends  the  future  of  the  contemporary  civilization,  for,  as 
Mr.  Laski  remarks,  "No  nation  can  hope  to  survive,  no  civilization  has  ever 
survived,  in  which  there  is  a  permanent  division  of  its  people  into  rich  and 
poor."  The  problem  of  the  division  of  the  social  product  is  becoming  more 
and  more  separated  from  the  problem  of  production.  The  state  is  sovereign  in 
matters  of  property  rights  and  inheritance.  These  institutions  can  be  modi- 
fied and  adjusted  to  suit  the  conditions  and  aims  of  the  time.  All  such  in- 
stitutions are  not  "sacred"  per  se  but  must  furnish  their  justification  by  re- 
sults. Through  its  taxing  power  the  state  can  readjust  the  division  of  in- 
come very  markedly.  Through  the  expenditure  of  revenues  the  state  can 
equalize  the  opportunities  of  individuals  to  the  extent  that  education  will  do 
it  and  thus  cut  down  the  scarcity  position  of  trained  individuals.  By  its 
regulation  of  economic  activity  the  opportunities  to  acquire  income  and  wealth 
may  be  limited  to  those  in  which  desirable  social  consequences  are  most  liable 
to  be  obtained.  How  far  should  the  state  go  in  this  direction?  There  is  no 
definite  answer  except  to  say  as.  far  as  is  necessary  to  get  the  desired  results. 

As  society  is  today  organized,  there  exist  powerful  conflicting  groups  which 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  obtain  advantage  in  the  receipt  of  income.  Labor 
and  capital,  for  example,  jockey  for  the  privileged  position.  Always  the 
conflict  has  profound  social  implications.  It  is  to  the  state  that  we  must 
look,  ultimately,  to  make  and  enforce  the  rules  under  which  collective  bargain- 
ing between  labor  and  capital,  producer  and  consumer,  producer  and  producer, 
can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

If  the  state  fits  into  the  economic  order  wherever  it  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish desired  objectives,  will  there  not  ultimately  be  some  form  of  state  so- 
cialism? Well,  if  change  is  resisted  and  a  violent  revolution  forced,  some  form 
of  state  socialistic  system  might  be  superimposed  on  the  economic  structure  as 
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it  was  in  Russia!  But  if  change  comes  gradually,  the  state  may  never  reach 
the  point  where  it  has  centralized  the  existing  spontaneous  and  dynamic  forces 
of  society  into  one  closely  knit  organization.  Keynes  believes  that  "in  many 
cases  the  ideal  size  for  the  unit  of  control  and  organization  lies  somewhere 
between  the  individual  and  the  modern  state."  He  suggests,  therefore,  that 
"progress  lies  in  the  growth  and  the  recognition  of  semi-autonomous  bodies 
within  the  state — bodies  whose  criterion  of  action  within  their  own  fields  is 
solely  the  public  good  as  they  understand  it,  and  from  whose  deliberations  mo- 
tives of  private  advantage  are  excluded,  though  some  place  it  may  still  be 
necessary  to  leave,  until  the  ambit  of  men's  altruism  grows  wider,  to  the 
separate  advantage  of  particular  groups,  classes,  or  faculties — bodies  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  are  mainly  autonomous  within  their  prescribed 
limitations,  but  are  subject  in  the  last  resort  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  democ- 
racy expressed  through  Parliament." 

Are  hopes  of  constant  improvement  of  economic  organization  and  mate- 
rial life,  through  the  extension  of  the  place  of  the  state  in  economic  life,  futile 
delusions?  Santayana  would  have  us  believe  so.  "A  thousand  reforms,"  he  says, 
"have  left  the  world  as  corrupt  as  ever,  for  each  successful  reform  has  founded 
a)  new  institution,  and  this  institution  has  bred  its  new  and  congenial  abuses." 

It  is  true  that  in  solving  problems  once  for  all  reforms  are  vain,  but  we  no 
longer  expect  to  solve  problems  once  for  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect  that 
every  future  generation  will  have  to  solve  the  same  problems  regarding  the 
place  of  the  state.  Professor  Unwin  describes  the  process  of  change  in  the 
forces  behind  the  state. 

We  can  watch  in  all  its  successive  phases  the  transformation  of 
social  forces  into  political  forces  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  what 
we  call  progress.  We  see  class  after  class  constituting  itself  a  social 
force  by  act  of  self  organization.  Then,  as  the  new  force  gains  political 
recognition,  the  voluntary  association  passes  wholly  or  partly  into  an 
organ  of  public  administration.  As  class  power  generates  class  priv- 
ilege and  exclusiveness,  new  social  forces  gather  to  a  head  and  find  ex- 
pression in  new  voluntary  associations,  which  tend  in  their  turn  to  be 
transformed  as  they  reach  the  vortex  of  political  activity. 

The  rise  of  the  laborers  and  farmers  to  political  power  through  voluntary 
association  may  be  expected  and  indeed  welcomed.  That  they  suffer  disad- 
vantages under  the  present  business-controlled  political  organization  can  not 
be  denied;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  when  they  attain  political  power  they  will 
do  away  with  some  evils  and  at  the  same  time  create  new  ones.  The  place  of 
the  state  in  economic  activity  is  ever  changing.  It  is  an  opportunistic  insti- 
tution that  serves  its  day,  but  the  days  change. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

By  means  of  correspondence  instruction,  extension  classes  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  radio  lectures,  extension  library  service, 
reading  courses,  community  dramatics,  interscholastic  activities,  and 
a  variety  of  publications,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  through 
the  Extension  Division,  is  relating  itself  effectively  with  the  life  of  the 
state.  The  University  campus  is  now  virtually  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  commonwealth. 

ORGANIZATION 

Starting  as  a  Bureau  of  Extension  in  1912  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  University  librarian,  the  idea  of  university  exten- 
sion was  clarified  and  expanded  under  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Edward  Kidder  Graham.  In  1921,  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion, the  work  was  organized  as  a  major  division  of  the  University  by 
President  Harry  W.  Chase.  Chester  D.  Snell  served  as  director  of 
the  Division  from  then  until  1928,  during  which  time  there  took  place, 
both  in  the  organization  and  in  its  field  of  service  to  the  state,  a 
remarkably  rapid  period  of  growth  and  expansion.  The  present 
director  served  as  acting  director  while  Mr.  Snell  was  on  leave  of 
absence  from  1926  to  1928. 

FUNCTION 

Extension  work  is  now  recognized  by  college  and  university 
administrators  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  modern  university, 
particularly  of  the  state  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  administrative 
agency  through  which  are  conducted  the  extension  activities  of  all  the 
University's  departments.  Within  recent  years,  moreover,  the  Division 
has  developed  a  specialized  program  of  adult  general  and  professional 
education  unrelated  to  the  work  of  the  resident  departments.  The  post- 
graduate dental  courses  are  illustrative  of  one  means  of  meeting  such 
a  demand.  Other  educational  services  are  being  offered  men  and  women 
whose  formal  schooling  has  ended,  but  who  still  desire  to  continue 
their  education  regardless  of  higher  academic  awards.  In  meeting 
the  demands  of  this  growing  group,  the  future  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  as  an  agency  for  adult  education  holds  the  greatest 
promise  of  development. 

OBJECTIVE 

At  the  present  time  the  Division  is  organized  and  prepared  to  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  state  a  great  many  of  the  educational 
offerings  now  enjoyed  by  students  in  residence  in  Chapel  Hill.  Over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  courses  are  offered  by  correspondence  instruc- 
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tion.  (See  pages  21-49  for  description  of  courses.)  Many  of  these 
courses  are  adapted  to  the  study  habits  and  interests  of  adult  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  receive  college  credit.  They  may  be  pursued  by  any 
mature  person  regardless  of  his  previous  education,  provided  he  satis- 
fies the  instructor  of  his  ability  to  follow  the  course  of  study  profitably. 

The  phrase,  "study  at  home,"  may  well  become  a  part  of  the  "live 
at  home"  idea,  since  the  state  has,  in  this  and  other  ways,  made  provi- 
sion for  those  who  seek  opportunities  for  more  learning.  The  "know 
your  own  state"  movement  is  being  advanced  and  promoted  by  means 
of  home  study.  Extension  courses,  taught  either  by  correspondence  or 
in  extension  classes,  bring  modern  topics  of  vital  importance  directly 
to  the  people.  Without  doubt,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  courses 
related  to  the  present  economic  situation.  The  University  is  ready  to 
assist  individuals  and  groups  in  the  study,  discussion,  and  solution  of 
these  and  other  problems  of  present-day  life. 

Through  the  Extension  library  are  made  available  reading  courses 
on  a  number  of  topics,  literary  for  the  most  part.  Information  on  a 
hundred  or  more  subjects  is  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  package  library 
form  to  those  requesting  it. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Division  is  prepared 
to  carry  out  its  major  objectives,  namely,  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  a  program  of  continuing  education  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  term  "university  extension"  has  come  to  be  quite  generally 
understood  in  North  Carolina  to  mean  an  important  source  of  educa- 
tional service.  The  experience  of  the  Division  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  are  looking  more  and  more  to  the 
University  for  educational  guidance  and  assistance.  Since  its  organi- 
zation in  1921,  the  Division  has  registered  a  total  of  22,692  corre- 
spondence and  extension  class  students.  While  most  of  these  students 
have  never  been  on  the  campus,  they  have  nevertheless  come  into  vital 
contact  with  the  University  and  have  profited  by  its  existence.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  numerous  other  activities  conducted 
by  the  Division  serve  each  year  more  than  40,000  persons  with  some 
regular  educational  assistance.  A  short  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  follows. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  class  instruction  is  offered  to  serve  the  interests  of 
ambitious  men  and  women  of  any  age  or  educational  experience,  who 
desire  the  advantage  of  university  training  but  who  can  not  attend 
college.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cultural  nature  are  offered, 
and  extension  classes,  taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty, 
are  organized  wherever  a  number  sufficient  to  defray  the  nominal  cost 
signify  the  desire  to  enroll  for  a  particular  course.  Although  most  of 
the  courses  are  taught  as  regular  college  credit  courses,  students  not 
wishing  credit  are  also  eligible  to  enroll.  In  some  instances  extension 
classes  are  organized  to  meet  the  special  interest  of  adult  students, 
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so  that  no  academic  credit  is  granted.  This  so-called  non-credit  type 
of  instruction  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures.  It  is  a 
popular  method  of  adult  education.  Most  of  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
University  catalogue  may  be  taught  in  extension  classes. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  teacher  training  department,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Education,  has  for  its  aims  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  and  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  now  work- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Devoting  full  teaching  time  to  this 
work,  there  is  a  staff  of  eight  instructors,  some  of  whom  make  their 
headquarters  in  various  parts  of  the  state  in  order  to  be  more  accessible 
to  their  classes.  On  the  so-called  circuit  plan,  each  instructor  teaches 
at  three  or  four  centers.  Usually  two  courses  of  study  are  taught  at 
each  center.  Considerable  time  is  spent  in  working  with  the  teachers 
in  their  classrooms  in  order  to  improve  their  methods  of  instruction. 
Through  cooperative  efforts  with  school  superintendents,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  this  service  is  extended  to  other  school  problems. 
Classes  for  teachers,  in  which  were  enrolled  1,306  individuals,  were 
conducted  at  29  centers  during  1929-1930. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  COURSES 

Extension  courses  for  doctors  and  dentists  have  been  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  medical  and  dental  societies.  Nine  hundred 
and  five  physicians  and  250  dentists  have  taken  one  or  more  of  these 
courses.  Many  letters  are  on  file  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  extension  instruction  as  a  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
developments  now  taking  place  in  medicine  and  dentistry.  This  edu- 
cational service  is  being  extended  to  other  professional  and  business 
groups  in  the  state. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

Approximately  1,500  students  register  each  year  for  University 
courses  conducted  by  mail.  These  students  study  in  homes  located 
in  every  county  in  North  Carolina.  Many  of  them  are  school  teachers 
or  other  workers  thus  enabled  to  continue  their  education  in  leisure 
time.  A  year  and  one-half  of  college  credit  work  may  be  earned  in  this 
way.  Sixty-five  members  of  the  University  faculty  assist  in  this  plan 
of  offering  instruction.  Twenty-five  states  were  represented  last  year 
ill  the  list  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Through  the  Extension  library,  three  types  of  students  are  assist- 
ed: (1)  teachers  and  pupils;  (2)  organized  groups,  particularly 
women's   clubs;    (3)    general   readers.     The   service   to   teachers    and 
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pupils  consists  for  the  most  part  in  lending  books,  plays,  readings, 
debate  material,  etc.,  needed  in  school  work,  and  in  connection  with 
extension  courses.  There  were  6,667  packages  containing  30,341  books 
and  pamphlets  sent  to  individuals  during  the  year  1928-1929.  The 
University  library  contributes  to  and  supervises  this  service. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Extension  library  service  is  the  arranging 
of  outlines  of  study  and  the  assembling  and  distributing  of  material 
covering  the  subjects  studied.  The  programs  are  usually  written  by 
members  of  the  University  faculty  on  such  subjects  as  history,  travel, 
drama,  literature,  music,  art,  and  citizenship.  About  600  groups,  with 
a  membership  of  over  10,000,  are  assisted  with  these  reading-study 
programs  each  year. 

General  readers  are  supplied  material  from  a  special  collection 
of  more  than  one  thousand  books.  The  Home  Reading  Courses  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion are  also  distributed.  A  special  book  club  plan  has  recently  been 
arranged  for  University  alumni. 

LECTURES,  SHORT  COURSES,  AND  RADIO 

Popular  and  technical  lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the  faculty 
in  response  to  requests  from  schools,  clubs,  and  community  organiza- 
tions. The  last  report  of  this  bureau  shows  that  36,000  people  attended 
lectures  arranged  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  local  organi- 
zations. 

Radio  programs  are  arranged  each  season  through  the  courtesy  of 
station  WPTF  at  Raleigh.  A  radio  French  course  of  twelve  lessons 
was  followed  by  two  hundred  students  in  this  and  other  states. 

Intensive  training  courses  and  institutes  are  held  at  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Division  in  cooperation  with  state 
organizations.  The  annual  newspaper  institute  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  and  the  annual  parent-teacher  institute  are  examples 
of  this  type  of  service.  A  coaching  school  for  athletic  directors  is  con- 
ducted for  two  weeks  each  summer.  Between  500  and  1,000  persons 
attend  these  short  courses  and  institutes  each  year. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

The  services  of  this  bureau  are  available  to  all  schools,  colleges, 
and  communities  throughout  the  state.  Assistance  is  given  in  organiza- 
tion for  dramatic  activities,  in  play  selection,  and  in  play  production. 
An  annual  state  tournament  in  play  production  is  conducted,  culmi- 
nating in  the  dramatic  festival  at  The  Playmakers  Theatre  in  the 
spring. 

Remarkable  progress  in  dramatic  arts  has  been  made  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  decade.  No  small  part  of  this  development  is 
due  to  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  University. 
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COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Music  is  likewise  interested  in  serving  the 
state  through  the  Extension  Division  by  assisting  schools  in  the  field 
of  public  school  music  and  by  providing  recitals,  concerts,  and  other 
forms  of  community  music. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Commerce  are  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  manufacturing,  banking,  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  state  in  the  solution  of  any  problems  which  may  be  brought 
to  their  attention.  Laboratories,  statistical  information,  research  meth- 
ods, interpretative  devices,  and  expert  opinion  are  available  for  use 
by  any  worthy  individual  or  organization.  Problems  may  be  submitted 
for  study  and  opinion,  or  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  member 
of  the  staff  to  visit  the  establishment  or  community  for  first-hand 
observation  and  study.  Courses  in  accounting  have  been  offered  in  a 
few   localities. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

The  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics  conducts  a  number 
of  county  and  community  surveys  each  year,  and  in  other  ways  all 
kinds  of  information  about  North  Carolina  are  continually  being  col- 
lected and  made  available  to  students  and  citizens.  The  University 
News  Letter,  edited  by  this  department,  is  issued  twenty-five  times 
a  year  and  mailed  to  fifteen  thousand  people.  It  contains  the  results  of 
investigations  of  special  economic,  social,  and  civic  questions.  Hun- 
dreds of  inquiries  about  the  state  are  answered  by  letter. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH 

This  bureau  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
History  and  Government.  Expert  advice  may  be  obtained  upon  legis- 
lative and  other  matters  pertaining  to  city,  town,  and  county  govern- 
ment. A  ten-day  school  of  police  practice  and  administration  that  was 
attended  by  97  police  officers  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill  in  August,  1929. 
Studies  in  municipal  government  and  administration  in  North  Carolina 
are  constantly  being  made  and  reference  material  collected  for  the 
information  of  municipal  and  county  officials. 

RECREATION 

Information  and  advisory  service  regarding  play,  recreation,  leisure 
time  problems,  and  physical  education  are  offered  by  the  Division 
with  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Sociology.  A  number  of  local  play 
institutes  have  been  conducted  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  organized 
recreation  in  a  community.  Physical  ability  tests  for  school  boys  and 
girls  are  available.  Boy  Scout  executives  in  North  Carolina  come  to 
the  University  for  semi-annual  seminars  under  the  direction  of  this 
bureau. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC  ACTIVITIES 

In  cooperation  with  several  University  departments  and  state 
organizations,  the  Bureau  of  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics 
conducts  many  contests  annually.  During  1928-1929,  312  high  schools 
took  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  fourteen  contests  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  high  school  students  participated  in  these  events. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 

This  bureau  is  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School 
of  Education.  The  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  offer 
to  the  state  the  following  lines  of  service :  teachers'  appointments ; 
advice  and  counsel  with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
general  administrative  problems. 

STUDY  TOURS 

Each  summer  one  or  more  educational  tours  are  sponsored  by  the 
Division.  This  past  summer  17  students  were  members  of  the  study 
tour  to  France  and  130  students  and  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity Transcontinental  Study  Tour.  The  departments  of  Romance 
Languages,  Geology,  Botany,  Education,  Economics,  and  Sociology 
cooperated  with  the  Division  in  this  work. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Organized  primarily  as  a  University  agency  to  render  service  to 
the  people  of  the  state  as  economically  and  effectively  as  possible,  the 
Extension  Division  is  not  operated  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The 
amount  of  appropriation  from  state  funds  and  the  allowance  for 
expenditure  are  regulated  by  the  University  budget.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  its  expenditure  is  earned  annually  by  the  Division  from  the 
fees  charged  students  and  from  the  sale  of  publications  and  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

With  gradual  increases  in  both  appropriation  and  earned  income, 
the  Division  hopes  to  expand  its  present  educational  programs  and 
to  develop  new  fields  of  service  commensurate  with  the  increasing 
demands.  Having  created  this  medium,  the  University  is  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  relate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  state.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  North  Carolinians  will  always  look  to 
their  state  institution  for  continuous  educational  service  and  that 
the  state  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  important  task  of  making 
provision  for  the  intellectual  interests  and  needs  of  every  adult  within 
its  borders. 

Information  about  any  of  the  services  mentioned  above  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Division. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

The  effectiveness  of  university  teaching  by  correspondence  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  Home  study  enables  one,  in  his  spare  time, 
to  carrv  on  studies  in  which  he  has  a  special  interest,  to  broaden  his 
intellectual  outlook,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  education.  It  is 
designed  to  give  continuous  educational  opportunities  to  those  who 
desire  to  learn,  regardless  of  years  or  former  academic  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  advantages  of  individual  study  by  means  of  correspondence 
are  obvious.  The  student  recites  on  every  part  of  every  lesson  and 
receives  the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher  in  the  correction  of  the 
papers  he  submits.  Since  a  student  is  not  hurried  in  his  work,  he  can 
master  the  material  thoroughly. 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  any  one  who  is  pre- 
pared to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure  credit 
toward  a  degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and  other 
requirements.  However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  such  credit 
are  permitted  to  register  for  any  course  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those 
who  aie  candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  worked  out  whereby  a  group  of  corre- 
spondence students  enrolled  in  the  same  course  may  meet  once  or  twice 
a  week  under  the  direction  of  a  local  leader  or  supervisor  approved 
by  the  University.  The  supervised  study  group  plan  enables  corre- 
spondence students  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
discussion  of  the  lesson  assignments  as  well  as  from  the  supervision 
of  their  study. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full  directions  for 
study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page;  (b)  sug- 
gestions and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered  for  a 
course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in 
the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension  Division, 
and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the  University 
each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor,  who  carefully  corrects  and 
grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  helpful  suggestions 
for  future  study.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage,  therefore,  not  to 
send  in  another  assignment  until  the  previous  one  has  been  returned 
so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  contained.  Upon  receipt  of 
completed    assignments,    additional    ones    will    be    sent    the    student. 
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While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in  work  regularly, 
at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not  submit  more 
than  four  assignments  a  week. 

CREDIT 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  pages  19-20. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence.  The 
other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  (except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state 
teachers'  certificates.  Regulations  of  the  State  Department  regarding 
the  choice  of  courses  and  amount  of  credit  are  now  being  revised. 
Students  will  be  notified  individually  regarding  these  matters  in  case 
they  affect  their  work  and  credits.  A  teacher  who  is  actively  engaged 
may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  extension  work  during 
the  school  year. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  Y2  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification  credit. 
Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work,  which  is 
the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.  The  quickest  and 
best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  correspondence 
instruction  with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school. 

Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  resi- 
dence work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45  semester 
hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done  entirely 
by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum  of 
correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 
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Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant  must 
have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  high 
school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank  that 
will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit  for  work 
taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the  University 
and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However,  this  is  necessary 
when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is 
given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours,  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments  in 
a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  towards 
their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however, 
that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  instruc- 
tion in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 
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The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student.  The  State  Department  has 
requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  at  only  two 
stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September  30.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  If  courses  for  pro- 
fessional credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 

NON-CREDIT  ADULT  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to 
continue  study  without  securing  academic  or  professional  credit.  Any 
mature  person,  regardless  of  previous  education,  may  register  as  a 
non-credit  student  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulletin,  but 
such  a  student  must  satisfy  the  instructor  of  his  ability  to  perform  the 
work.  The  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  adult  education 
courses  to  the  individual's  needs  and  interests.  The  following  courses 
are  suggested  as  being  especially  adaptable  for  the  purpose  of  general 
adult  education: 


General  Economics 

Economic  History 

Investments 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Education 
Public  School  Education  in  the 

South 
Public  Education  in  the  United 

States 
North  Carolina  History 
English  Composition 
Business  English 
Modern  Drama 
Dramatic  Composition 
The  Contemporary  American  Short 

Story 


The  Short  Story 

Shakespeare 

Introduction  to  Geology 

Industrial  and  Commercial   Geography 

Foundations  of  Modern  History 

American   History 

Comparative    Government 

History  of  Music 

General   Psychology 

History  of  Agriculture 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  Study  of  Social  Problems 

The  Family  and  Marriage 

Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment 
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FEES 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged 
a  fee  of  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  for  each  half  course  and  thirteen  dollars 
and  a  half  ($13.50)  for  each  whole  course.  For  non-residents  the  fees 
are  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  half  course  and  seventeen  dollars 
($17.00)  for  a  whole  course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded 
after  a  course  is  once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done 
during  the  first  three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time, 
a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given 
for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five 
weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within 
that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months.  Only  one  renewal  is  allowed. 

A  certificate  or  diploma,  9x12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course, 
at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses 
receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3x5  inches,  giving  all  necessary 
information  concerning  completed  courses. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course 
the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued  and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repurchase 
unless  a  two-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the  name  of  the 
student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the  books  were  used, 
and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package  of  books. 

Upon  application,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it  is 
advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering  for 
another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first.) 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be   required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  GO  days  from  the  date  the  Extension  Division 
receives  the  first  assignment  from  the  student. 
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5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
each  week.  Only  four  assignments  in  a  course  may  be  submitted  per 
week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of 
residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45 
semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done, 
entirely  by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum 
of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period  (See  page  19  for  possible  exceptions.) 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission. 

10.     Teachers  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  exten- 
sion work  during  the  school  year. 

11.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a  final 
grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of 
traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student 
who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is 
not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the 
University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other 
qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only 
honest    work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back  of 
this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY 
LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin.  If  you  are 
a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  information,  where  called 
for,  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate;  that  is,  kind  (whether 
elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class  (whether 
A.  B.  or  C)  ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  8  of  the 
registration    blank. 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  GROUPS 

A  combination  of  correspondence  and  extension  class  work  will  be 
arranged  by  the  University  Extension  Division  if  six  or  more  persons 
interested  in  the  same  course  wish  to  form  a  study  group.  The  group 
will  meet  regularly  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  in  the  locality 
who  is  approved  by  the  University.  An  additional  fee  will  be  charged 
to  cover  the  services  rendered  by  the  supervisor.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  applicants  for  degree  credit  being  permitted  to  take  more  than  four 
and  one-half  courses  during  a  period  of  one  year,  if  the  work  is  taken 
in  such  a  study  group. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elementary 
Education  will  be  found  on  pages  33-34. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  For  degree  credit,  two  half 
courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in  resi- 
dence is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  following 
plan: 
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Freshman  Year 

,      Greek  3-4 
♦History  1-2  Sdect         (      Latin  1-2 

♦Mathematics  1-2  <  *French  3-4 

♦English  1  tw°  J  'German  3-4 

^  *Spanish  3-4 

Sophomore  Year 

fEnglish  3-4,  5  (any  two) 
Botany  1-2 

Chemistry  1-2  (     Greek  5 

/        Physics  1-2  <  'Latin  3 

Select       J        Zoology  1-2  Select        I  'French  5 

<         Botany  1  and  Zoology  1  two          (  'German  21 

one          )    ftGeology  1-2  <  'Spanish  5 

^       Psychology  1-2  (     Electives,  3  courses 

Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  1-2,  5;  English  20,  59;  French  4,  5,  6;  German  21; 
Government  1-2;  History  3-4;  Sociology  1,  10;  Spanish  3-4,  5-6. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  courses 
may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the  year's  work 
to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  departments.  This 
program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  description  of 
the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


*Given    by    correspondence    instruction. 
tEnglish  3-4  only  given  by  correspondence. 
ttGeology  1  only  given  by  correspondence. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers  are 
the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in   the  summer  school   catalogue. 

One  whole  course  gives  3  1/3  semester  hours'  credit. 
One  half  course  gives  2  semester  hours'  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  13.        CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Edmister.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Digestion  processes  and  the  composition,  preservation,  adulteration, 
and  industrial  production  of  foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMxMERCE 

Economics 

c  1.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Evans.  Fee,  §13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  and 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the  features 
of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes  are  pre- 
sented. 

c  2.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Evaxs.  Fee,  §13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27   assignments. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money  and 
banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation,  the 
monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation,  and  various  schemes  of  eco- 
nomic reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  5.  ECONOMIC   HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Heath.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  channel 
of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  economic 
system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  English 
and    American    history. 

c  11.        CREDIT  AND  BANKING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Murciiison.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  1-2, 10  if  taken  for  credit.     27   assignments. 
A    general    study    of    credit    and    banking;    analyses    of    the    current 
credit  and  banking  problems. 
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Commerce 

c  la.        ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherrill.  Fee,  $15.00. 

15  assignments. 
Study   of  the    fundamental    principles   of   double   entry   bookkeeping; 
books   of   original   entry;   the   ledger;   preparation   of   financial   state- 
ments. 

c  lb.        ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherrill.  Fee,  $15.00. 

15  assignments. 
Continuation    of    cla;    closing    and    adjusting    the    books;    the    work 
sheet;  control  accounts;  the  partnership. 

c  20.        SALESMANSHIP.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Taylor.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Lab.   fee,   $1.00. 

Economics  1-2  if  taken   for  credit.  25  assignments. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  and  their  development; 
the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  securing 
decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preapproach,  the  ap- 
proach, the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of  spe- 
cialties are  presented. 

c  27.        RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND 
STORE  MANAGEMENT. 
Professor  Taylor.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites  if  taken  for  credit,        Fee,  $13.50. 
Economics  1-2,  Psychology  1-2.  25  assignments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling  as  well  as  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the  elements  of  sales- 
manship and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  retail  selling.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the  goods,  knowing  the  cus- 
tomer, handling  customers,  the  elements  of  personality,  the  selling 
process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  selling  by  suggestion,  meeting 
objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study  also  is  made  of  general  store 
problems  such  as  buying  problems,  problems  of  credits  and  collec- 
tions, store  system  and  method,  how  to  care  for  stock,  display  of 
merchandise.  Typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail  are  presented  for 
solution   by  the   student. 

c  60.        BUSINESS   LAW.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor   Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.         27  assignments. 
The   aim   of   the   course   is   to   give  the   student   an   understanding   of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instru- 
ments,  sales,   bailments,   corporations,   partnerships,   and    bankruptcy. 

c  61.        BUSINESS   LAW. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.        Fee,  $13.50. 


Continuation   of   c  60. 


26  assignments. 
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Allied   Subjects 

c  6.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  V2  course.* 

Professor  Howell  and  Mr.  Russell.  Fee,  $8.00. 


This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  20. 


16  assignments. 


c  20.        BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mr.  Russell.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  inquiry; 
routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  reports,  and 
technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and  criticized  and 
actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 

Note:      Certain    courses    listed    under    the    School    of    Commerce    count    only 
toward  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No  credit. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  movement 
of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  com- 
puting net  earnings,  amortization,  rights,  and  convertibles.  The  aim 
will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in  a 
financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or  trustee, 
or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  la.        INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore  course.  16  assignments. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology 
will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings, 
experiments,   and   discussions. 

c  lb.        INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Credit,  %  course. 

Sophomore   course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  la. 

c  4a.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (See  Sociology  c4a.) 

c  4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (See  Sociology  c4b.) 

c  5a.        GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  ys  course. 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosiier.  16  assignments. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  in  education  for  beginners,  especially 
designed  for  school  teachers,  school  board  members,  patrons  and  tax- 


*Persons  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  In  Commerce  should  take  English  c  20  instead 
of  this  course. 
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payers.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  in  non- 
technical language  the  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and  organization 
of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  North  Carolina  school  system. 

c  5b.        GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  y,  course. 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosiier.  76'   assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  5a.  The  major  topic  discussed  is  school  finance. 

c  20a.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

Prerequisite  Educ.  la-lb,  or  Psychology  1-2  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior   course.  16  assignments. 
The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature 

of  man,   heredity   versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors 

influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 

c  20b.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Junior-senior   course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  20a. 

c  26.        PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,  1  course. 

IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Simpson.  25  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day 
questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reorganization 
needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems. 

c  31.        RURAL   EDUCATION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Simpson.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of  rural 
education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and  condition  of  the 
rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  education.  The  curricu- 
lum, problems  of  support,  administration,  health,  recreation,  the 
county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  36a.      HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,  V2  course. 

MODERN    EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Simpson.  16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and  especially 
with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States. 
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c  36b.      HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

MODERN    EDUCATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Kxight  and  Me.  Simpson.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  36a. 

c  37a.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED    STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Kxight  axd  Mr.  Simpson.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  elementary 
school,  the  secondary  school,'  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an  educa- 
tional system  of  free  common  schools,  high  schools,  state  universities, 
and  technical  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social  ideals 
and  institutions  of  America. 

c  37b.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 
Professor  Knight  and  Mr-  Simpson.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $8.00. 


Continuation  of  c  37a. 


16  assignments. 


c  41a.      INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Howard.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  most  important  problems  of  school 
administration,  especially  as  these  problems  bear  on  the  success  of 
the  teacher's  work.  Students  without  teaching  experience,  or  teachers 
without  a  knowledge  of  administrative  problems,  should  not  register 
for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  the  field  of  administration  until 
after   completing  this   course. 

(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors'  and 
superintendents'  certificates,  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on  advanced 
teachers'  certificates.) 

c  41b.   INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION.  Credit,  ya  course. 

Professor  Howard.  Fee,  $8.00. 


Continuation  of  c  41a. 


16  assignments. 


c  42a.      THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  y>  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Roome.  16  assignments. 

This   course   considers  those  problems   of  the   public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school 
and   with   the  supervision   of   the   school   plant   and   equipment.  Text- 
book: Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  42b.      THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  y2  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Roome.  16  assignments. 
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This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that    have    to    do    with    the    improvement    of    instruction    and    of    the 
course   of   study.   Experience    in    teaching   and   Education   42a,   or   its 
equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46a.      CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,   $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an  entire 
school.  Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  recitation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  will   be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46b.      CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  46a. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  47a.      GUIDANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Professor  Morrison. 

Prerequisite,   four   full   courses   in   education,   in- 
cluding one  in  administration  or  classroom  man-     Credit,  V2  course, 
agement,   and   two   years   of   successful   teaching     Fee,  $8.00. 
experience.  16  assignments. 

This  course  undertakes  not  only  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
extensive  literature  of  scientific  research  in  pupil  personnel  work, 
but  also  to  develop  through  actual  handling  of  individual  records, 
reports,  and  materials  as  many  as  possible  of  the  important  skills 
required  of  the  principal  in  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils, 
in  program  making,  in  organization  of  pupil  activities,  in  student 
government,  in  athletics,  etc. 

(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors'  and 
superintendents'  certificates  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on  advanced 
teachers'  certificates.) 

c  47b.      GUIDANCE  AND   ADMINISTRATION  OF        Credit,  %  course. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   PUPILS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  47a. 

c  51a.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

The  facts  and  beliefs  that  have  resulted  from  three  hundred  years  of 
experimentation  with  secondary  education  are  called  principles  and 
constitute  a  course  of  study  of  especial  benefit  to  high  school  teachers. 
Education  c  51a  deals  with  the  historical,  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  North  Carolina  high  school  situation.  (This  course 
gives   certification   credit   only   on   high   school   teachers'    certificates.) 
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c  51b.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V-  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  51a.  This  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  secondary 
school  program  of  studies.  Most  of  the  assignments  deal  with  the 
potential  educational  values  of  the  high  school  subjects.  (This  course 
gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers'  certificates.) 

c  52a.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  Credit,  y,  course. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

A  method  is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  a  thing.  General  methods  in 
secondary  education  are  procedures  common  to  the  various  high 
school  departments  regardless  of  differences  in  curriculum  materials. 
Since  all  ways  of  doing  things  are  dependent  upon  the  plans  or 
beliefs  which  lie  back  of  them,  an  attempt  is  made  in  Education  c52a 
to  develop  a  basic  philosophy  of  teaching  such  as  every  high  school 
teacher  should  possess.  (This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on 
high  school  teachers'  certificates.) 

c  52b.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY  Credit,  y>  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  half  course  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical  aspects  of  high 
school  teaching.  Various  techniques,  plans,  and  devices  of  instruction 
are  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  ways  of  accomplishing  more 
successfully  the  purposes  for  which  the  high  school  exists.  Education 
c  52a  is  a  prerequisite.  (This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on 
high  school  teachers'  certificates.) 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  52  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and  the 
other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c  2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c51a  or  c  51b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c3  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  52a  or  c  52b. 

c  62a.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  15  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of  specific 
measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  interpretations 
of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  program  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Textbook:  Trabue's  Meas- 
uring Results  in  Education. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62a  must  take  Ed. 
c  42a-b  also.) 

c  62b.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  62a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of 
certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom, 
and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks 
and    supplies    for    this    work    may    be    purchased    directly    from    the 
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publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62b  must  take  Ed. 
c42a-b  also.) 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  are  especially  designed  in  accordance 
with  uniform  teacher-training  curricula  for  obtaining  the  Primary  C,  the 
Grammar  Grade  C,  and  the  Elementary  A  certificate.  These  curricula  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with 
a  committee  of  summer  school  directors.  (Teachers  who  have  not  had  courses 
from  these  curricula,  or  who  desire  degree  credit  as  well  as  certification  credit, 
should  follow  the  new  curriculum  in  elementary  education  listed  on  pages 
32-34  of  the  catalogue.) 

Credit.  Each  correspondence  course  listed  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
gives  two  semester  hours'  certification  credit,  with  the  exception  of  Writing 
cnl,  which  gives  lVs  semester  hours'  credit.  A  summer  school  unit  in  the 
uniform  curricula  done  by  extension  work  is  seven  and  one-half  semester  hours. 
Upon  completion  of  three  approved  courses  by  correspondence  instruction 
(six  semester  hours),  a  teacher  will  be  entitled  to  one  summer  school  unit 
for  renewal  of  a  certificate.  When  the  nine  units  of  the  Uniform  Curriculum 
have  been  completed,  the  C  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  State  Department. 

Fees.  For  each  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division  the 
fee  is  $8.00.  For  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  the  fee  is  $10.00. 

Textbooks.  Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course  the 
Extension  Division  will  repurchase  the  books  that  are  in  good  condition,  pro- 
vided the  Division  is  not  overstocked  with  copies.  Upon  application  by  the 
student  to  the  Extension  Division,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library. 

Rules.  The  same  rules  which  govern  all  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  the  Extension  Division  apply  to  courses  taken  in  the  Normal  School  Divi- 
sion. These  rules  are  listed  in  the  first  few  pages  of  this  catalogue  and  any 
teacher  contemplating  registering  for  courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
should  read  them  carefully. 

Descriptions.  No  description  of  any  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division 
is  given  in  this  catalogue.  In  practically  all  cases  the  correspondence  courses 
cover  the  same  work  as  outlined  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Educational  Publication  No.  86,  Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  14. 
Teachers  who  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  brief  description  of  any  course 
before  registering  may  write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  this  publication,  which  is  called  "Uniform  Curricula  for  Securing  Primary 
C  and  Grammar  Grade  C  Certificates." 

Numbering.  The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  listed  in  this  Division 
are  designated  by  the  "en"  numbers  and  are  not  in  parenthesis.  The  numbers 
and  letters  in  parenthesis  have  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  course  in 
the  Uniform  Curricula.  The  Uniform  Curricula  numbering  is  explained  as 
follows:  The  first  digit  shows  the  summer  school  unit  in  which  the  course 
occurs;  the  second  digit  indicates  the  number  of  preceding  courses  in  that 
particular  field.  The  numbers  ending  with  "P"  are  for  Primary  Curriculum 
only;  those  ending  with  "G"  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only; 
those  sending  with  "X"  may  be  counted  toward  either  curriculum.  To  illus- 
trate: Education  55G — Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic.  The  first  numeral  shows 
that  this  course  comes  in  the  fifth  summer  school;  the  second  numeral,  that  it 
is  the  fifth  course  in  Education;  and  G  shows  that  it  is  a  course  in  the 
Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only.  When  registering,  give  both  the  "en"  num- 
ber of  the  course  and  its  number  and  letter  in  the  Uniform  Curricula. 
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Eligibility.  The  correspondence  courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division  are 
intended  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  working  toward  an  Elementary  A 
certificate,  or  a  Primary  C  or  Grammar  Grade  C  certificate.  The  holder  of 
a  C  certificate  may  not  register  for  any  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal 
School  Division  except  with  the  written  approval  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Teachers  who  already  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
certificates,  Class  B  or  Class  A,  or  who  hold  high  school  teachers'  certificates, 
may  not  under  any  circumstances  take  work  in  the  Normal  School  Division. 
Such  teachers  should  register  for  the  courses  listed  elsewhere  in  the  college 
division  of  this   catalogue. 

Course  Suggestions. 

1.  Students  should  never  take  a  course  for  which  they  have  already  re- 
ceived credit. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  upon  an 
expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  with  no  summer  school  units 
toward  an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  work  from  Unit  2 
of  the  Uniform  Curricula;  if  she  has  credit  for  one  or  more  summer  school 
units,  secured  since  the  original  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B  was  issued, 
her  courses  should  be  selected  from  Units  2  to  5  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

3.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  graduation  and  one  summer  school  credit,  should  take  the  work  as 
outlined  in  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

4.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  an  expired  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  the  sixth  unit  of  the  Uniform 
Curricula,  unless  there  are  courses  in  that  unit  for  which  credit  has  been 
received. 

5.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  a  year's  college 
credit  without  professional  work,  should  take  professional  courses  from  Units 
2  to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

6.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  A  Certificate,  issued  on  high  school 
graduation  and  summer  school  credit,  or  on  one  year's  college  credit,  should 
take  work  from  the  last  four  units  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  secure  elementary  certificates 
and  those  desiring  credit  for  raising  or  renewing  such  certificates,  a  copy  of 
the  Uniform  State  Curricula  is  given  below. 

Courses  should  be  selected  either  from  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
Curriculum.  Work  should  not  be  taken  from  both  curricula. 

Distribution  of  Work  of  Summer  Schools 

I.     Primary  Curriculum 

Uniform  Credit 

Correspondence  Curriculum  Tiile  Sem.  Hrs. 

Number  Number  No.  1 

Not   offered (Ed.   11X)  Introduction   to   Teaching 2 

Not   offered (Ed.    12X)  Elementary  School  Practice 2 

Not   offered (Eng.   11X)  English  Composition  2 

Not  offered (Phys.  Ed.  11X)  Plays  and  Games  (General)  1 

No.  2 

**Ed.  en.  3 (Ed.  23P)       Special  Primary  Method   (Reading)....  2 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X)        English  Composition  2 

Ed.  en  8 (Ed.  2 IX)       Introductory     School     Management 

(Classroom    Management)  2 

Writ,  en   1 (Writing  21X)        'Writing    (Skill)    U/a 
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Uniform 
Correspo7idence  Curriculum 
Number  Number 

Ed.  en  4 (Ed.  35P) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Not  offered (Drawing  31X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psyc.  41 X) 

***Hist.  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.  Ed.  24P) 

fPhysioI.  en  l....( Physiol.  51X) 

ttHist.  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

JEd.  en  5 (Ed.  56P) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


Ed.  en  6 (Ed.  67P) 

Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

Geog.  en  2 (Geog.  62P) 

Not  offered (Ind.  Arts.  61P) 

Hist,  en  6 (Hist.  73P) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

Not  offered (Eng.  74P) 

Not  offered (Drawing  72P) 

Ed.  c  la (Psyc.  82X) 

Not  offered (Writing  82P) 

Not  offered (Ed.  88X) 

Geog.  en  4 (Geog.  83X) 


Soc.  c  10  a (Soc.  91X) 

Not  offered.... (Relig.  Ed.  91X) 

Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not   offered (Music   92P) 

Not  offered (Eng.  95P) 

*Sociology  c  25  may  be  used. 


Credit 
Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  3 
Special    Primary    Methods    (Language, 

story  telling,  and  dramatization) 2 

English  Composition  2 

Principles  of  Geography  2 

*Fundamentals   of   Drawing 1 

No.  4 

General   Biology   2 

Child   Study  2 

American    History   2 

Plays  and  Games   (Primary) 2 

No.  5 

Personal   and   School   Hygiene 2 

American    History   2 

Primary  Number  and  Projects 2 

Elements  of  Music  1 

(Nos.   1  to  5,  inclusive,   required  for 
Elementary    A    Certificate) 

No.   6 

Primary  Curriculum  2 

Biology   (Plants)    2 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for 

Primary   Grades   2 

Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades....  1 

No.  7 

History  Material  for  Primary  Grades  2 

Biology  (Animals)  2 

Children's   Literature   2 

Drawing  for  Primary  Grades 1 

No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Writing  (Technique)  1 

Observation  and  Participation 

(Optional)    1 

Types  of  Industries  2 

*Elective  1  or  2 

No.  9 
Social  Problems  or 

Religious   Education  2 

Citizenship    2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades 1 

Reading  and  Speech  2 


♦Elective  if  proficient. 
It  is  recommended  that: 
**Education  c  82Pa  be  substituted  for  this. 
k**History  c  7a  be  substituted  for  this. 

tEducation  c  3X  be  substituted  for  this. 
ttHistory  c  7b  be  substituted  for  this. 
tEducation  c  84Pa  be  substituted  for  this. 
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II.    Grammar  Grade  Curriculum 


Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 

Number  Number 

Not  offered (Educ.   11X) 

Not   offered (Educ.   12X) 

Not   offered (Eng.   11X) 

Not  offered  (Phys.  Educ.  11X) 

{{Ed.  en  10 (Educ.  23G) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  S (Educ.  24X) 

Writ,  en  1 (Writ.  21X) 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Hist,  en  1 (Hist.  31G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  31X) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psyc.  41X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

**Hist.  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.  Educ.  42G) 

***Physiol.  en  1.. (Physiol.  51X) 

tHist.  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

ttEd.  en   11 (Educ.  55G) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

{Hist,  en  4 (Hist.  63G) 

Ed.  en  12 (Educ.  66G) 


Not  offered (Eng.  74G) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

Geog.  en  3 (Geog.  72G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  72G) 


Credit 
Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  1 

Introduction  to  Teaching  2 

Elementary  School  Practice  2 

English  Composition   2 

Plays  and  Games   (General)   1 

No.  2 
Grammar      Grade      Methods       (Lang., 

Comp     and    Reading)     2 

English  Composition   2 

Introductory  School  Management 

(Classroom    Management)  2 

♦Writing  (Skill)  V/2 

No.  3 

Principles  of  Geography  2 

English  Composition   2 

European    Backgrounds   2 

Fundamentals  of   Drawing  1 

No.  4 

Child  Study  2 

General   Biology  2 

American    History   2 

Plays  and  Games  (Grammar  Grades)  2 

No.   5 

Personal   and   School   Hygiene 2 

American    History   2 

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic 2 

Elements  of  Music  (Optional) 1 

(Xos.   1  to  5,  inclusive,   required  for 
Elementary    A    Certificate) 

No.  6 

Biology    (Plants)   2 

North  Carolina  History  2 

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and 

Projects  2 

{{Elective  1  or  2 

No.  7 

American  Literature  2 

Biology  (Animals)  2 

Geography  of   North  America 2 

Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades 1 


*Elective  if  proficient. 

It  is  recommended  that: 
**Historv   c   7a    'e   substituted   for   this. 
'"Education  c  3X  be  substituted  for  this. 

tHistory  c  7b  be  substituted  for  this. 
ttEducation   c  84Gi   be   substituted   for  this. 
{{Eduction  c  82Ga  be  substituted  for  this. 
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Ed.  c  la (Psyc.  82X) 

Geog.  en  4 (Geog.  83G) 

Not  offered (Eng.  85G) 

Not  offered (Educ.   88X) 

Not  offered (Educ.  98G) 

Soc.  c  10a (Sociol.  91X) 

Not  offered  (Relig.  Educ.  91X) 

tffHist.  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not  offered (Music  92G) 


No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Types  of  Industries  2 

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades 2 

Observation  and  Participation 1 

No.  9 

Methods:  Geography  and  History 2 

Social   Problems   or 

Religious  Education 2 

Citizenship    2 

Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar 

Grades  1 


DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  here  outlined,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  Education  and  also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  certifica- 
tion, is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  Those  who  have  had  all  of  their  work  from  the  Uniform 
State  Curricula  and  are  not  interested  in  degree  credit  may  continue  with 
such  if  desired. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  academic  courses  called  for  in  the 
curriculum  for  elementary  teachers  are  already  set  up  in  other  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  This  is  true  particularly  of  some  of 
the  elective  courses  in  Education,  of  several  of  the  courses  in  English,  and  of 
the  academic  courses  from  which  majors  and  minors  are  to  be  chosen. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  listed  give  credit  towards  the  raising 
and  renewal  of  Elementary,  Primary,  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates.  The 
new  certification  requirements  are  not  printed  here  but  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Outline  of  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Education  (9  Courses). 

Introduction  to  Education,  (Education  5);  Sophomore  year 1  course 

Materials  and  Methods,   (Educ.  82-83-84)  ;  Junior  year 3  courses 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects  (Educ.  63); 

Senior  year  1  course 

Directed  Teaching   (Educ.  85-86);  Senior  year 2  courses 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  to  be  elected  by  student  and  ap- 
proved by  his  adviser  in  junior  and  senior  years:  a  course 
in   philosophy   of   education    is    suggested 2  courses 

English   (6  courses). 

A  minimum  of  English  1,  3,  4  (or  5) 3  courses 

1  course  in  American  literature 1  course 

1  course  in  children's  literature 1  course 

1  course  in  reading  and  speech 1  course 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts   (5  Courses). 

Courses  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  appreciation,  and  knowl- 
edge from  which  it  is  hoped  will  come  the  power  of  aesthetic 
expression. 


tSocial  Science  c  lxb  may  be  substituted   for  this. 
ttSociology  c  25  may  be  used  for  this. 
titSocial  Science  c  lxa  may  be  used  for  this. 
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Music  1  course 

Drawing  and  Art  1  course 

Physical  and  Health  Education  1  course 

Practical  Arts  1  course 

Dancing  and   Pageantry   1  course 

Natural  Sciences   (3  Courses). 

An  Orientation  Course  in  General  Science  2  courses 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools 1  course 

Social  Sciences  (4  Courses). 

American   History  1  course 

European   History  1  course 

Educational   Sociology   1  course 

Problems  of  Citizenship  (including  North  Carolina  History) 1  course 

Academic  Major  (8  Courses)  and  Academic  Minor  (4  Courses). 

An  academic  major  and  an  academic  minor  shall  be  selected  by 
the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  in  consultation 
with  his  adviser.  The  academic  major  may  be  taken  in  any 
academic  department  in  which  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts  is  permitted  to  major.  At  least  8  courses  shall  be  re- 
quired for  an  academic  major  and  at  least  4  courses  shall  be 
required  for  an  academic  minor.  The  courses  taken  in  the 
major  and  minor  fields  prior  to  the  junior  year  may  be 
counted  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  major  and 
the  minor,  provided  that  not  more  than  4  such  courses  shall 
apply  on  the  academic  major. 
Elective  courses  to  complete  a  minimum  of  36  courses  required 
for  the  degree. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 

Freshman  Year 

First   Quarter  Second  Quarter  Third  Quarter 

English  1   (p.  37)  History  1   (p.  40)  History  7  (p.  41) 

Natural  Science  1  p.  36)      Natural  Science  2  (p.  36)     Natural  Science  3  (p.  36) 

Elective  Elective  Elective 


English  3  (p.  37) 
•Practical  Arts 
Elective 


Materials  and  Methods 
(Reading  and  study 
habits)    (p.  34) 

Music 

Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

••English  4  (p.  38)  or  5 
•Practical  Arts 
English  59  (p.  39)  or  60 

Junior  Year 

Materials  and  Methods 
(Content  subjects) 
(p.  35) 

Educational    Sociology 
(p.  47) 

•Drawing 


Education  5  (p.  23) 
Problems  of  Citizenship 

(p.  37) 
Elective 


Materials  and  Methods 
(Language  and  Arith- 
metic)   (p.  35) 

Physical  and  Health 
Education  (p.  37) 

Elective 


'Not   Riven   by   correspondence. 
'English  5   not  given  by  correspondence. 
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Psychology  of  Element- 
ary Education   (p.  34) 

Children's  Literature 
(p.   3G) 

Elective 


c  60X.    CURRICULUM 
Mrs.    McIntosii. 


Senior  Year 

*Directed   Teaching 
*  Reading  and  Speech 
Elective 


Education 

CONSTRUCTION. 


*Directed  Teaching 

Elective 

Elective 


Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of  the  teacher's 
function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the  school  subjects, 
sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for  evaluating  it,  selection 
and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities  through  which  the  objectives 
may  be  obtained. 


c  63a.      THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF   ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Rookie. 
The    psychological    processes    involved    in    the 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and   geography.   Application   of  the   laws 
of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within  each  subject. 

c  63b.      THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Roojie. 

Continuation  of  c  63a. 


Credit,  x/2  course. 
Fee,  $8.00. 
16  assignments. 
learning    of    reading. 


Credit,  Va  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  82Pa.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  V2  course. 

THE   PRIMARY  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Bason  and  Miss  Irwin.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word  build- 
ing and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods  involved  in 
developing  effective  study  habits. 


c  82Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Professor  Bason  and  Miss  Irwin. 
Continuation  of  c  82Pa. 


Credit,   V2   course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  82Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  V2  course. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Bason  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the  expe- 
riences of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and  arousing 
interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  word  into  ideals,  thoughts,  and 
actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and  efficiency." 


''Not  given   by   correspondence. 
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c  82Gb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS 

FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Bason  axd  Mrs.  Olsex.  Fee,  $8.00. 


Continuation  of  c  82Ga. 


16  assignments. 


c  83Xa.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,  %  course. 
TEACHING   SOCIAL   SCIENCES.                   Fee,  $3.00. 
Professor  Basox.                                                                   16  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  survey  of  recent  experi- 
ments and  special  studies  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  geography, 
history,  and  citizenship.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for  utilizing  daily 
activities  to  develop  civic  virtues. 

c  83Xb.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,  Vo  course. 

TEACHING   NATURAL   SCIENCES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Basox.  16  assignments. 

Natural  science.  The  general  principles  controlling  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  organization  for  each  grade  will  be  presented.  The 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  will  be  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  certain  typical  material. 

c  84Pa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER  Credit,  y»  course. 

AND  PROJECTS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Basox  and  Miss  Bacox.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal  arith- 
metic in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  formal 
number  work. 

c  84Pb.  LANGUAGE   FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Basox.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The   object    of   this   course   is    to   teach    self-expression    in    oral    and 
written  language   in  lifelike  situations.   Projects   and  other   activities 
are  made  a  basis  of  this  work.  The  educational  value  of  dramatization 
will  be  stressed. 

c  84Ga.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  Credit,  %  course. 

GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Basox  axd  Miss  Bacox.  16  assignments. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathematical 
facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire,  also  methods  of  teaching 
these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  application 
of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 

c  84Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR  Credit,  %  course. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Basox  axd  Miss  Irwix.  16  assignments. 

A  study  of  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly.  Written 
language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including  compo- 
sition, writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a)  various 
vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make  use  of 
words  learned,  and   (c)   how  best  to  measure  the  results  of  teaching. 
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English 

English  c  Xa.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  create  the  desire  to  know  the  field  of 
children's  literature  intimately  so  that  the  student  may  in  turn  instill 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  poetry  and  story  in  his  teaching. 
Myths,  folk-tales,  poetry,  stories  for  telling,  informative  literature, 
and  fiction  will  be  evaluated  for  different  appeals  and  age  groups 
of  children. 

English  c  Xb.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  Xa. 

Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Application  of  scientific  principles  in  daily 
life   are  especially   emphasized. 

Natural  Science  c  1  Xa.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Professor  Prestok.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Natural  Science  clXa-b  and  Natural  Science  c2Xa-b,  which  would 
follow,  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  a 
study  of  the  student's  own  environment.  The  course  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  horizon  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  common  pheno- 
mena and  to  furnish  a  background  for  better  nature  study  teaching. 
Natural  Science  clXa-b  deal  more  especially  with  the  non-living  world. 

Natural  Science  1  Xb.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  1  Xa. 

Natural  Science  c  2  Xa.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  the  general  orientation  course  begun  in  Natural 
Science  clXa-b,  and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  living 
things. 

Natural  Science  c  2  Xb.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  2  Xa. 

Natural  Science  c3Xa.    GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Cobb  and  Mr.  Martin.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

The  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment.  The 
principles  of  geography  affecting  mankind,  particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  social  life,  are  taught  by  means  of  classwork, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  library  reading. 
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Natural  Science  c  3  Xb.    GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Cobb  axd  Me.  Martin.  Fee,  $8.00. 


Continuation  of  c  3  Xa. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 


16  assignments. 


School  Hygiene  and  Health  Education  c  3  X.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

Peofessor  Bason  and  Miss  Irwin.  Fee,  .$8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  essentials 
of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  individual  child  and 
his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coordination,  physical  de- 
fects, and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene  are  considered.  Heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  school  houses  and  other  facts  of  common 
school  life  are  discussed. 

Social  Science 

c  lXa.     PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Bason  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state  and  national 
government. 

c  lXb.     NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,  ya  course. 

Professor  King.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Special   attention   will  be  given  to  the  more  important   facts   in   the 
social,   political,   and   economic   development   of   North   Carolina,   and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c  1.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignme?its. 
Intensive   reading,   chiefly   in   prose;   extensive   reading   among   books 
and  periodicals;  constant  written  compositions  and  progressive  exer- 
cises in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  organization  of 
compositions. 

c  3.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work 
is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a  litera- 
ture course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the  term's 
work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of  English 
composition. 
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c  4.         SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  3,  which  is  based  on  more  recent  work  in  English 
and  American  literature. 

c  6.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.  (Business  English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economics.) 

c  8a.        MODERN   DRAMA.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  continental 
drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  lesson 
assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary 
Dramatists  (First  Series). 

c  8b.        MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  8a  with  special  reference  to  more  contemporary 
plays. 

c  9.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  Va  course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Bailey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  stories 
of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories  in  this 
period. 

c  11a.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  literature. 
The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly.  Stress  will 
be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content  of  the  literature 
taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 

c  20.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.  (Business  English).  (See  description 
of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economics.) 

c  23.        THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  form. 
The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are  advised 
to  take  that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as 
English  c  7  in  previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take  English  c  23. 

c  31a.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
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A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their  stage  effec- 
tiveness. Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  technique.  This 
course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c31b. 

c  31b.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Ma.  Batley.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,   English  c31a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c31a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No  student  who 
is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for  c  31b,  a 
practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore,  and  present-day  life  in  North 
Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one  one-act  play.  Worthy 
plays  may  be  selected  for  production  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  repeat 
the  course  for  credit. 

c  37.        SHAKESPEARE:  THE   COMEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Bond.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  comedy.  There  is  a  consid- 
eration of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  art  of  the  playwright,  and  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare's  practice 
in  comedy  with  the  classical  and  other  forms. 

c  38.        SHAKESPEARE:  THE  TRAGEDIES.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Bond.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  c  37.  It  is  a  study  of  Shakespeare's 
contribution  to  tragedy  and  a  consideration  of  his  conception  of 
tragedy  as  compared  with  the  classical  and  modern  types. 

c  59x.      AMERICAN   LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  66.        THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.         Credit,  1  course. 
Ma.  Strotjp.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

c  75.        RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH  Credit,  1  course. 

CENTURY   DRAMA.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wright.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century 
as  reflected  in  the  drama.  While  the  course  centers  around  the  drama 
of  these  periods,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  social  conditions: 
the  growth  of  the  urbane  spirit,  the  sentimental  movement,  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class,  contemporary  fashions  and  customs,  etc.,  por- 
trayed in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of 
such  plays  as  Aureng-Zebe,  The  Rehearsal,  Love  for  Love,  The  Way 
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of  the  World,  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  The  Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1   course. 

(Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology.)  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prouty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  compo- 
sition, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work  modifying 
it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps, 
and  earth  features.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps  will  be  furnished  by 
the  University. 

c  21.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,  1  course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environment 
in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic  conditions 
of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 

c  22.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Cobb.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c  4.  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Professor  Tot.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman   and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.        ADVANCED   GERMAN.    (Introduction  to   the  history   of   German 
literature.) 
Professor  Toy. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  Fee,  $13.50. 

one  year  of  college  German.  27  assignments. 
Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  HISTORY  AND   GOVERNMENT 
History 

c  1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  Credit,  1  course. 

HISTORY.    Part  I.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor   Caldwell.  28  assignments. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 
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A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expansion, 
the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old  Regime, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the  course  of  modern 
international    relations. 

c  2.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY.    Part  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  1. 

c  3.  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor   Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments.   , 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c  4.  ENGLISH   HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation   of   c  3. 

c  7a.        AMERICAN   HISTORY.  Credit,  V3  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

This  course,  with  History  c  7b,  c  8a,  and  c  8b,  gives  a  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  European  background,  discovery 
and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution,  independence,  federation, 
western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery,  civil  war,  reconstruction,  busi- 
ness and  politics,  progressive  movement,  and  world  politics.  History 
c  7a  ends  about  1789. 

c  7b.        AMERICAN   HISTORY.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  7a,  covering  period  1789-1830. 

c  8a.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  7b,  covering  period  1830-1865. 

c  8b.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Woodhouse.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  8a,  covering  period  1865  to  the  present. 

Government 

c  1.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    Part  I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and    social    institutions    of   the    leading   states   of   the    modern    world. 
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Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of  other 
European  countries. 

c  2.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    Part  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 
Continuation  of  Government  c  1. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c  lx.        READINGS   IN   ROMAN  Credit,  1  course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in 
vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

c  3.  LATIN   POETRY. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore   elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent.  27  assignments. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin  with 
this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  followed  by 
Latin  4. 

c  8.  LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences 
illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word  order;  the  sec- 
ond half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  questions  of 
diction  and  style. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c  1.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required   of   freshmen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c  2.          MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 

and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations.  Trigo- 
nometric analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex  num- 
bers. 

c  3.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

45  assignments. 
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This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  nature  cf  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Determinants 
and  their  properties  are  gone  into.  Other  topics,  such  as  complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c  4.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

2Jf.  assignments. 
This   course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
function   and   the   relations   between   the   functions,   their   relations   to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the  log 
tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c  la.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part   I.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,   38.00 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;  the  theory  of  rhythmic  notation  and  time-beating;  the 
theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals;  scales  and  modes  and  their 
structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  transposition; 
terminology. 

c  lb.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  II.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer-  Fee,  $8.00 

16  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  la. 

C  10.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  I.  Credit,  l/2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  §8.00 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries    (particu- 
larly   Egypt,   Greece,   and    Rome),   the   monophonic   period,   and   the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  11.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  II.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,   $8.00 


Continuation  of  c  10. 


16  assignments. 


c  20.        HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,   $8.00 


A  beginners'  course  in  elementary  harmony. 


18  assignments. 


c  21.        HARMONY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20.  16  assignments. 

The  course  includes  the   inversions   of  the  common  chord,  the   domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  22.        HARMONY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,   $8.00 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20-c  21.  17  assignmentc. 

The  course  includes  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  deriva- 
tives of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 
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c  23.       INSTRUMENTATION.  Part  I.  Fee,  $8.00 

Professor  Dyer.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  1.  16  asiignments. 

This  course  introduces  to  the  student  the  study  of  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  range,  quality  of 

tone,   particular    limitations    and    possibilities    in  solo    and   ensemble 

performance,  and  importance  and  significance  in  the  symphony 
orchestra. 

c  24.        INSTRUMENTATION.  Part  II.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  23.  15  assignment!. 

As  a  continuation  of  c  23,  this  course  takes  up  the  matter  of  actually 
arranging  music  for  groups  of  instruments.  Simple  combinations  of 
instruments  are  enlarged  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a 
composition  is  scored  for  the  entire  orchestra. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c  IX.       GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Dashiell  and  Mr.  Bayroff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

c  2X.      GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Dashiell  and  Mr.  Bayroff.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignment). 
Continuation  of  c  IX. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c  3.         COMPOSITION  AND  READING—  Credit,  1  course. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Lyons.  27  assignments. 

It  is  understood  that  those  who  register  for  this  course  have  had 
either  two  years  of  high  school  French,  or  one  year  of  college  French. 
The  course  consists  of  composition  of  medium  difficulty,  a  thorough 
review  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  translation,  from 
French  into  English,  of  literary  masterpieces  of  moderate  difficulty. 
No  pretense  is  made  that  the  student  will  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  spoken  language  in  this  course.  However,  a  student  who  completes 
successfully  this  course  and  the  following  course,  French  c  4,  should 
be  able  to  write  French  with  a  certain  amount  of  facility,  and  should 
be  able  to  read  with  ease  anything  written  in  modern  French  prose. 

c  4.         COMPOSITION  AND  READING- 
ADVANCED.  Credit,  1  course. 
Professor  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 
Prerequisite,  French  1,  2,  and  3                                  27  assignments. 
in  residence  or  one  year  of 
college  French. 

The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard   French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
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in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  practice  in 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to  write  the 
language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments  will  consist 
of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French  literature, 
with  frequent  compositions. 

c  5.         INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Peofessor  Lyons.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  or  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th  century. 
A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  the  three  great 
dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

c  6.         MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Lyons.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  and  5  in  Fee,  $13.50. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French.  27  assignments. 

A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Selected  reading  from  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 
Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  to  have  these 
courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 

Spanish 

e  3.  SPANISH   COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Adams.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence  Fee,  $13.50. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c  4.         SPANISH  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Adams.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1,  2,  and  3  in  residence  Fee,  $13.50. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignment!. 

Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  5.         INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 

Professor  Adams.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence  Fee,  $13.50. 

or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some 
reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calder6n,  etc. 

c  6.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  5.  30  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c  1.  RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c  3.  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest  begin- 
nings, agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and  rural 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  5.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as  the 
home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c  15.        THE  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,  1  course. 

ITS   INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wager.  27  assignments. 

An  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover its  larger  possibilities  as  a  unit  of  country  life  development. 
Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory,  popula- 
tion, roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  public  health,  public  welfare,  recreation,  farm  and  home 
demonstration  work,  and  the  problems  of  taxation  and  government 
that  are  involved. 

e  20.        NORTH   CAROLINA:   ECONOMIC  Credit,  1  course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor    Hobbs.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home  state, 
and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the  state,  their  economic 
foundations,    peculiar    social    conditions,    problems,    and    constructive 
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suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and 
state-wide  social  and  economic  conditions.  No  textbooks. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c  1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Brixton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Emphasis  on  social  origins  as  found  in  primitive  society,  the  rise  of 
contemporary  society,  the  forces  shaping  society  studied  through  the 
geographical,  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  approaches;  social 
organization  and  control;  the  elements  of  social  theory.  Brief  consid- 
eration of  causal  factors  underlying  social  problems.  This  course 
should  precede  all  other  work  in  this  department. 

c  4a.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mrs.  Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundation  of  educational  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for  the 
institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c  4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mrs.  Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original  studies, 
researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the  organiza- 
tion principles  set  forth  in  c  4a. 

c  5.  THE   NEGRO.  Credit,  1  course. 

Dr.   Johnson.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  Negro  in  American  life.  A  brief  survey  of  the  histori- 
cal background  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  various  aspects 
of  Negro  life — economic,  religious,  educational,  health,  family  crime, 
literature,  etc. — ending  with  a  consideration  of  racial  attitudes  and 
race  relations. 

c  8.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  community  as  a  unit  of  activity;  principles,  problems,  and  expe- 
riments in  community  organization;  critical  review  of  the  role  of 
custom,  habit,  gregariousness,  mobility,  and  other  factors  in  present- 
day  community  life;  the  community  and  the  new  regionalism.  A  pro- 
fessional course  primarily  for  teachers,  social  workers,  and  others 
interested  in  community  work.  (Registrants  in  this  course  are  re- 
quested to  state  clearly  their  social  study  background  and  practice, 
and  to  await  word  from  the  instructor  after  completion  of  the  first 
assignment.) 

c  10a.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  Ys  course. 

Professor  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  15  assignments. 

A  general  course  giving  primary  emphasis  to  positive  features  and 
the  institutional  foundations  of  society.  Problems  of  leadership,  race, 
population,  family,  immigration,  and  other  institutions  are  emphasized. 
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c  10b.     SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Meter  and  Mrs.  Brinton.  Pee,  $8.00 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments. 

Continues  first  half  course  (c  10a)  but  gives  more  emphasis  to  such 
pathological  aspects  of  society  as  crime,  poverty,  and  the  defective. 

Note:  Sociology  c  10a  may  be  taken  without  following  it  with  c  10b.  Any 
one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925, 
may  not  take  either  of  these  courses. 

c  11a.     THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  y3  course. 

Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00 

15  assignments. 
This  half  course  deals  with  the  historic  significance  of  the   family; 
its  place  and  problems  today;  analysis  of  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive influences;  and  its  relationship  with  other  social  institutions. 

c  lib.     THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00 

15  assignments. 
Family   relationships   from   the   psychological   and   sociological   view- 
points; special  emphasis  on  parent-child  factors. 

Note:  Much  of  the  value  of  these  courses  will  come  from  the  required  col- 
lateral reading.  In  special  cases  and  by  permission,  c  lib  may  be 
taken  independently  of  c  11a,  but  ordinarily  c  11a  will  be  a  prerequi- 
site to  c  lib. 

c  12.       CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,  1  course. 

Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  21  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison  system; 
substitutes  for  imprisonment;  problems  of  prison  administration;  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

c  16a.      SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.        Credit,  %  course. 
Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $8.00 

16  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The  course 
will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  special  problems 
of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  organization, 
with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of  social  work 
and  public  welfare. 

(Designed  only  for  those  actively  interested  or  engaged  in  social  work. 
Registrants  should  await  word  from  the  instructor  after  completion 
of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  16b.      SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.       Credit,  %  course. 
Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $8.00 


Continuation  of  c  16a. 


16  assignments. 


c  23.       THE  THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  V2  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00 

Professor  Meter.  15  assignments. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  24,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course  the 
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play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of  play 
and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  instincts — 
hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and  age  differences 
are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest  forms  a  helpful 
section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  preventive  values  in 
play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed.  The  text  used  is  interest- 
ing and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  play 
and  recreational  activities. 

c  24.       THE  PRACTICE  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  y2  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Peofessor  Meyer.  15  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment,  and 
activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis  and 
methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied.  Boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  program,  special 
holiday  activities,  and  general  athletics  are  some  of  the  other  topics 
studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are  given.  Plays  of  simple 
imitation,  story  plays,  rhythmic  plays,  contests,  goal  games,  tag 
games,  team  games,  and  plays  for  special  occasions  feature  the  practi- 
cal work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  23  and  c24  should  take  c23 
first,  c  24  may  follow  later  but  it  may  be  taken  alone.  Those  who 
took  Soc.  c  24  prior  to  September  1,  1924,  may  not  take  either  Soc. 
c23  or   c24. 

c  25.       EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course  gives 
a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value.  The  sig- 
nificant topics  studied  include:  (1)  clubs;  (2)  student  participation 
in  school  government;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  publicity  in  school 
publications;  (5)  commencement;  (6)  many  miscellaneous  topics — 
the  assembly,  festival  days,  suggestions  to  leaders,  home  room  activi- 
ties, programs,  dramatics,  point  systems,  and  others;  (7)  contributions 
from  national  agencies  interested  in  extra-curricular  activities;  (8) 
theoretical  studies  of  institutions  promoting  successful  programs; 
(9)  bibliographical  materials;  and  (10)  suggestions  and  aids  for 
leadership. 
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ARE  YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully  qualified  to  pursue  them 
profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  attend  a  university. 
Aside  from  the  general  appeal  of  this  work,  it  is  particularly  helpful  to  the 
following   classes: 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous  residence  courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supplement  their  training. 

5.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too  old  to  go  to 
school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training  to  make  life  more  interesting, 
or  who  seeks  to  change  his  or  her  vocation. 

6.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of  study. 

7.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  outside  of  themselves 
— who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus. 

8.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

9.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places,  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

10.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager  for  knowledge  or 
advancement,  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 
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FOREWORD 

In  November,  1928,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  instituted 
at  Chapel  Hill  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  to  be  held  at  the 
University  each  year  under  the  general  heading,  Southern  Conference 
on  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  University  in  holding  these  confer- 
ences is  "to  focus  the  most  capable  thought  and  discussion  in  the 
nation  and,  particularly,  in  the  South,  on  the  general  topic,  Education 
in  the  South,  and  to  hold  the  thought  and  discussion  along  the  lines 
of  broad  policy  and  statesmanship  rather  than  along  specifically 
technical  and  professional  lines."  The  design  of  the  University  in 
instituting  the  conference  was  "to  bring  into  being  an  agency  hitherto 
lacking  in  the  South,  an  agency  which  brings  together  men  and  women 
in  the  teaching  profession,  in  public  life,  in  business,  and  in  the 
professions,  for  common  counsel  about  general  questions  of  large 
policy  in  education." 

The  papers  which  follow  were  delivered  at  the  second  annual 
conference  held  October  19-22,  1929,  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  the  new  library  building  of  the  University,  the  program  of  the 
series  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "libraries."  The  meetings  of  the 
Citizens'  Library  Movement  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Association,  and  the  Southeastern  Library  Association  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  conference,  and  the  attention  of  leaders 
in  every  Southern  field  was  centered  upon  the  library  as  an  agency 
which,  in  the  decade  ahead,  is  destined  to  contribute,  as  much  as  any 
other,  to  the  lifting  of  the  South's  general  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment. The  various  sessions  of  the  conference  were  well  attended, 
interest  was  keen,  and  the  results  were  significant  and  gratifying. 

Louis  R.  Wilson. 
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PROGRAM 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19 

10:30  a.m.     Memorial  Hall. 

Dedication  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Lebrart 
Presiding:  H.  W.  Chase. 

Invocation  W.  D.  Moss 

Presentation  of  Building  O.  Max  Gardner 

Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Acceptance  John  Sprunt  Hill 

Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
Announcement  of  Gifts  Louis  R.  Wilson 

Librarian  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Dedication  Address  Andrew  Keogh 

President  of  the  American  Library  Association 
University  Hymn  By  the  Assembly 

Benediction  W.  D.  Moss 

2:30  p.  m.     The   Kenan  Memorial   Stadium. 

Carolina-Georgia  Football  Game. 
5:00  p.  M.     The  Library. 

Open   House  and   Reception. 
8:30  p.  si.     The   Playmakers    Theatre. 

Carolina  Folk  Plays.  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  Frederick  H.  Koch, 
Director. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

11:00  a.m.     Memorial  Hall. 

Sermon.   "Manufactured  Gods,"  by  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Divinity,  University  of  Chicago. 

4:00  p.  m.     Memorial  Hall. 

Musical    Program.    The    University    of    North    Carolina    Department    of 
Music,  Harold  S.  Dyer,  Director. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21 
10:00  a.  m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Southern    Conference    on    Education 
Presiding:  H.  W.  Chase. 
"Significance  of  Intelligent  Reading  and  of  Library  Facilities  in  Modern 

Education,"  by  William   S.   Gray,  Dean  of  the   School  of   Education, 

University  of  Chicago. 


O       SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION 

"The  Library  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Winston-Salem,"  by  F.  H.  Koos, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winston-Salem. 

11:30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Southeastern   Library  Association 

Presiding:  Charlotte  Templeton,  Librarian,  Greenville  Public  Library, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Librarian,  University  of  North 

Carolina. 
"The  Rome  Conference,"  by  Andrew  Keogh,  President  of  the  American 

Library  Association. 

"The  Survey  as  a  Starting  Point,"  by  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  Librarian, 
Lawson  McGhee  Library,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

"The  Citizen's  Part  in  a  Library  Program,"  by  Frank  P.  Graham,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

2:30  p.m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Southeastern  Library  Association 
Presiding:    Charlotte    Templeton. 
Open  Discussion: 

County   Libraries. 

Negro  Library   Service. 

Public  Library  Standards. 

4:00  p.  m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

North   Carolina  Library   Association 

Presiding:   Anne   Pierce,  Librarian,  Charlotte   Public  Library,  Charlotte, 

North  Carolina. 
Introduction    of    Speaker,    by    F.    P.    Hobgood,    Jr.,    Greensboro,    North 

Carolina,  Chairman,  Citizens'  Library  Movement. 
Address,  by  O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
"The  Mecklenburg  Campaign,"  by  C.  W.  Tillett,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

District,  Citizens'  Library  Movement. 
Report  from  Davidson  County. 

6:30  p.m.     Carolina   Inn. 

Dinner.  Given  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Address:  "The  Use  of  Leisure,"  by  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  President  of 
Chautauqua  Institution. 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education 
Presiding:  D.  R.  Anderson,  President,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 
"Adult  Education  and  the  Library,"  by  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  Director, 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
"Adult    Education    Activities    in    the    Southern    States,"    by    Russell    M. 
Grumman,  Director,  Extension  Division,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

10:30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Presiding:  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship,  American   Library  Association. 

"Education  for  Librarianship  in  the  Southern  States,"  by  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
Librarian,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

"Coordination  of  Training  for  Librarianship,"  by  Charles  H.  Stone,  Li- 
brarian, North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

11:30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall. 

Southeastern  Library   Association.     Business   Session. 

11:30  a.  m.     Carolina  Inn. 

North  Carolina  Library  Association.     Business  Session. 

1 :00  p.  m.     Carolina  Inn. 

North   Carolina   Library  Association. 

Luncheon   Meeting.    (Places  of  meetings  and   details  of  programs  to   be 
announced.) 

(a)  College  Library  Section. 

(b)  Children's    Section. 

(c)  Public  Library  Section. 

(d)  Trustees'  Section. 

2:30  p.m.     Drives  around  campus.  Golf.  Visit  to  Duke  University  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

Trains  from  Durham  for  north  and  south  connections  at  4:08  p.m.  and 
8:00  p.m. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
Harry  Woodburn  Chase 

It  is  a  very  great  happiness  to  all  of  us  in  Chapel  Hill  that  the 
final  hours  of  this  home-coming  week  should  be  spent  here  with  us. 
We  have  tried  to  provide  for  you  a  full  and  interesting  day.  At  this 
moment  we  are  concerned  with  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  dreams 
that  have  been  ours  for  years.  We  have  here  a  modern  university 
library,  adequate  for  our  present  needs  with  its  initial  capacity  of 
450,000  volumes.  My  own  happiness  is  the  greater  that  this  building 
has  come  to  us  out  of  state  funds;  that  here  in  North  Carolina  is 
another  democracy  that  has  seen  the  necessity  of  such  a  great  central 
power  house  for  the  University  and  for  the  state.  I  wish  I  might  in 
some  personal  way  express  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  here  to  those  men 
who  have  made  this  building  a  reality ;  to  those  men  in  positions  of 
influence  in  the  Legislature  of  1927  who  secured  the  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds ;  to  Governor  McLean  for  his  constant  support ;  to 
Governor  Morrison  for  the  original  impetus  to  our  building  program 
that  has  from  the  beginning  included  provision  for  this  building; 
to  the  building  committee  of  the  Trustees ;  the  architects  and  builders ; 
the  faculty  committee  that  labored  long  with  the  plans ;  and  to  the 
University  librarian  for  his  patient,  thoughtful  care  and  wisdom 
throughout  the  whole  undertaking. 

This  morning  we  dedicate  the  University  Library — not  only  to 
the  cause  of  learning  at  the  University,  but  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  the  state  and  section.  As  a  structure  of  dignity  and 
beauty,  as  a  great  instrument  for  teaching  and  for  research,  as  increas- 
ingly the  home  for  special  collections  that  will  attract  men  and  women 
of  inquiring  minds,  this  University  center  we  set  apart  as  the  symbol 
of  what  a  university  means  and  is. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  fitting  that  we  should  give  formal  expression 
to  our  sense  of  significance  in  the  exercises  of  this  morning.  And,  as 
the  library  is  the  gift  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  that  the  presentation  to  the  University  should  be  made 
by  the  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
O.  Max  Gardner 

This  is  an  occasion  opportune  with  meaning,  not  only  for  North 
Carolina  but  for  this  whole  southeastern  section  of  our  common 
country. 

History  reveals  the  significant  fact  that  man's  progress  upward 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  marked  by  an  increasing  reliance  upon 
books,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  escape  from  present  reality  but  as 
the  familiar  and  necessary  tools  of  intelligent  living.  The  course  of 
progress  from  savagery  to  civilization  might  indeed  be  charted,  and 
with  amazing  fidelity,  from  the  story  of  what  men  and  women  of 
successive  generations  and  centuries  have  written  and  read.  For  it 
was  not  until  man  devised  a  means  for  preserving  the  knowledge 
gained  by  those  who  had  preceded  him  that  progress  upward  became 
possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  function  of  a  university  is  to  dissemi- 
nate truth,  to  preserve  truth,  and  to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
man's  knowledge.  This  definition,  like  most  definitions,  has  its  limita- 
tions, but  certainly  any  adequate  interpretation  of  the  function  and 
purpose  of  a  university  must  include  an  idea  of  the  institutional 
immortality  through  which  the  past  may  be  linked  with  the  present. 
Aside  from  being  a  storehouse  for  accumulated  knowledge,  the  true 
university  is  identified  with  truth  which,  notwithstanding  its  changing 
setting  and  background,  is  the  same — yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  while  its  soul  is  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  teach  and  are  taught,  the  heart  of  a  true  university  is  its  library. 
It  is  the  safety-deposit  vault  in  which  is  kept  the  past's  legacy  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  is  the  quiet  sector  in  the  life  of  the  busy 
university  where  imperialists  in  the  realm  of  truth  may  happily  dream 
of  new  frontiers.  And  it  is,  finally,  an  index  of  our  progress  as  a 
people. 

It  is  my  high  privilege  at  this  time,  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  present  this  magnificent  and  beauti- 
ful building  to  the  University.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  structure  of 
steel  and  stone.  It  is  more  than  an  impersonal  project  paid  for  with 
money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  touched  and 
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ennobled  by  the  dreams  and  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  a  very  great 
man — Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson — and  it  represents  the  culmination  of  an 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  our  people.  This  aspiration,  held  high  through 
times  of  stress  and  poverty  and  struggle,  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
North  Carolina  should  have  educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
to  be  found  anywhere  and  that,  having  these,  they  should  make  North 
Carolina  a  finer,  freer,  and  more  wholesome  community  in  which  to 
live. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  BUILDING 
John  Sprunt  Hill 

The  presence  of  this  distinguished  body  here  today  is  visible 
evidence  that  our  people  wanted  not  only  to  keep  up  with  "Lizzie" 
but  to  keep  up  with  "Learning."  In  all  probability  it  was  to  keep  up 
with  learning  that  our  great  library  has  been  erected.  The  former 
Carnegie  library,  built  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  to  take  care  of  a 
book  collection  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  to  provide 
reading  rooms  and  study  rooms  for  an  enrollment  of  less  than  seven 
hundred  students,  was  out  of  date.  It  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  University  with  a  book  collection  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  and  a  student  enrollment  of  about  three  thousand 
men  and  women.  Conditions  in  a  modern  university  library  differ 
materially  from  those  of  a  college  library  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  In  the  old  days  the  average  student  about  to  graduate  from  the 
University  used  an  average  of  only  eleven  library  books  a  year.  Today 
the  average  undergraduate  borrows  from  the  library  an  average  of 
one  hundred  books  a  year.  There  Avas  a  seating  capacity  of  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  old  library.  There  is  a  daily  demand  for 
seating  capacity  of  over  eight  hundred  in  the  new  library.  When  only 
four  rooms  were  provided  in  the  old  library  for  the  entire  departments 
of  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Physi- 
ology, Philosophy,  and  Economics,  and  most  of  the  important  collec- 
tions for  scientific  research  were  housed  in  widely  separated  rooms  in 
non-fireproof  buildings,  it  became  clear  to  every  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  there  was  something  fundamentally  lacking  in  its  physical 
and  intellectual  organization.  When  four  hundred  and  fifty  graduate 
students  had  no  space  whatever  in  the  old  library  to  assemble  their 
material  for  special  investigation  and  leave  it  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, there  was  not  much  chance  for  growth,  and  the  volume  and 
value   of   original  work  were   seriously   handicapped   at   Chapel   Hill. 

In  full  recognition,  therefore,  of  our  shortcomings  in  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  this  institution,  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the 
University  decided  in  the  summer  of  1926  that  the  paramount  need 
of  the  University  was  a  modern,  fireproof  library  building,  adequate 
to  house  appropriately  and  with  dignity,  and  to  make  accessible,  all 
the  main  library  resources  of  the   University.   It  was  to  meet  these 
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demands  that  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  University,  with  one 
accord,  proposed  that  a  great  library  building  be  erected  on  the 
campus  at  Chapel  Hill  that  would  dominate  the  entire  atmosphere  of 
the  University  and  serve  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  books  and  journals  that  have  already  been  accumu- 
lated, with  ample  provision  for  the  countless  more  literary  treasures 
that  will  be  added  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  wanted  a  great  new  library  to  make  sure  that  the  very  heart 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University  would  be  just  as  strong  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  physical  body  of  this  institution,  upon  which  the 
state  had  expended  large  amounts  of  public  funds.  We  wanted  a 
library  building  adequately  equipped  to  house,  and  to  make  accessible 
to  every  student  of  North  Carolina,  not  only  the  thousands  of  current 
publications  but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  accumulated  treasures 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  writing.  We  wanted  a  library  where  adequate 
means  were  provided  for  service  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
great  state  and  its  rapidly  enlarging  intellectual  horizon.  We  wanted 
a  great  library  as  the  focal  point  at  which  every  department  and 
every  intellectual  activity  of  the  University  could  converge.  We  wanted 
a  library  building  that  would  dominate  the  campus  of  the  University 
and  stand  there  as  an  expression  of  the  dignity  of  learning. 

We  are  glad  to  be  here  today  and  to  say  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  that  our  hopes  have  been  splendidly  realized.  We  now  have 
just  such  a  library  building  as  we  wanted,  standing  as  a  magnificent 
expression  of  the  discriminating  intelligence  of  our  people.  And  now, 
Your  Excellency,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, it  is  my  pleasure  to  accept  from  you  this  splendid  benefaction, 
and  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  generosity  of  our 
people.  We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  we  pledge  you  our  everlasting  determination  to  hold  sacred  the 
trust  that  they  have  imposed  upon  us. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  GIFTS 
Louis  R.  Wilson 

During  the  period  in  which  the  University  has  been  maturing 
plans  for  the  library  building  which  we  dedicate  at  this  hour,  the 
University  has  likewise  been  maturing  plans  for  the  part  which  the 
library,  now  adequately  and  worthily  housed,  shall  play  in  the  life  of 
the  University,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

In  all  of  its  planning,  both  for  the  building  and  the  library  itself, 
the  University  has  proceeded  upon  three  fundamental  convictions. 
It  is  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  no  student  can  attain  his  greatest 
intellectual  development  who  does  not  supplement  the  experience 
gained  through  lecture  and  textbook  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
different  and  perhaps  clearer  minds  have  thought  upon  the  subject 
of  his  study.  It  likewise  holds  that  no  university  can  achieve  the 
highest  scientific  and  scholarly  distinction  that  does  not,  through  a 
great  central  library,  furnish  its  investigators  and  scholars  that 
quieter,  richer  background  of  accumulated  fact  and  wisdom  which 
often  provides  the  sharpest  spur  to  right  valuation  and  creative  accom- 
plishment in  human  life.  It  is  also  sure  that  no  state  in  this  day  of 
increasing  complexity  in  every  phase  of  life  can  work  out  its  highest 
industrial,  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  destiny  if  it 
does  not  release  to  all  of  its  citizens,  through  a  great  library  in  an 
institution  such  as  this,  the  generative  power  and  enriching  influences 
contained  in  books. 

Accordingly,  the  University,  in  its  planning,  has  steadily  main- 
tained for  the  library  the  following  objectives: 

First,  that  the  library,  through  its  total  holdings  of  both  general 
and  special  materials,  shall  serve  the  entire  University  as  a  splendidly 
effective  instrument  of  instruction,  surpassed  in  that  respect,  if  sur- 
passed at  all,  only  by  the  highly  trained  and  thoroughly  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  embraced  within  the  University  faculty. 

Second,  that  through  its  catalogues,  indexes,  and  other  biblio- 
graphical apparatus,  it  shall  make  available  to  the  students,  scholars, 
and  investigators  of  this  region  information  concerning  the  location 
of  all  materials  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  highly 
specialized  studies  or  investigations. 
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Third,  that  through  its  trained  personnel  and  organization,  it  shall 
serve  as  the  agent  through  which  the  University  may  acquire  and 
make  available  important  collections,  such  as  the  Hill  and  Hanes 
collections,  in  science,  philosophy,  economics,  literature,  history,  art, 
and  other  fields  of  learning. 

Fourth,  that  through  the  exhibition  of  illustrative  materials  deal- 
ing with  the  origin  and  development  of  writing,  printing,  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  may  stimulate  the  imagination  of  students  interested  in  the 
civilizations  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  past. 

Fifth,  that  by  bringing  together  a  great  collection  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, journals,  newspapers,  diaries,  letters,  and  other  human  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  South,  it  may  place  in  the  hands  of  students,  inves- 
tigators, and  writers  the  materials  essential  to  a  complete  understanding 
and  adequate  portrayal  of  the  distinctive  civilization  and  culture  of 
the  South  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  North  and  West,  and 
the  part  which  the  South  has  played  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

Sixth,  that  through  its  extension  service,  through  participation  in 
the  activities  of  educational  and  library  associations  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  library  ideals,  and  through  the  conduct  of  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  adequately  staffed  regional  library  school,  it  may  give 
impetus  and  sustaining  power  to  the  increasingly  significant  library 
movement  in  the  South  today. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  today 
made  available  to  the  University  a  building  which,  by  reason  of  its 
spaciousness  and  architectural  beauty,  may  stand  before  the  public 
as  a  symbol  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  learning,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  happiness  that  I  announce,  in  behalf  of  the  University,  the 
following  gifts  made  by  alumni,  friends,  and  cooperating  foundations, 
who,  through  their  benefactions,  have  effectively  contributed  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  library's  major  objectives: 

Five  hundred  or  more  American  plays,  many  of  them  illustrative 
of  the  early  period  of  American  play  writing,  from  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, to  form  the  basis  of  the  Archibald  Henderson  Collection  of 
American    Drama. 

A  copy  of  the  Breeches  Bible,  a  rare  and  notable  version  of  the 
Bible  published  in  London  in  1599,  from  Reverend  J.  T.  Mangum. 

Ten  Singhalese  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  from  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks. 
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Nineteen  late  eighteenth-century  engravings  of  scenes  from 
Shakespeare  from  W.  W.  Davies,  for  the  Fine  Arts  Collection. 

From  John  Motley  Morehead  and  Reverend  R.  G.  Shannonhouse, 
$650.00  for  the  Incunabula  Collection. 

From  Alexander  B.  Andrews  for  the  establishment  of  the  Alex- 
ander B.  Andrews  Library  Fund,  $1,000.00,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  officials  of  the 
library. 

From  Preston  Davie,  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
William  Richardson  Davie  Library  Fund,  $5,000.00,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  officials  of 
the  library. 

As  an  addition  to  the  Hill  Fund,  $6,000.00  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Sprunt  Hill,  the  income  to  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  North 
Caroliniana. 

The  children  of  John  Wesley  and  Anna  Hodgin  Hanes  have  given 
$30,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hanes  Foundation  for  the 
Study  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Book. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Hamilton,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Government,  and  others,  the  following  gifts  have 
been  made  to  the  Southern  Collection: 

Funds  for  the  acquisition  of  materials:  $1,000.00  from  A.  M. 
Kistler;  $2,000.00  from  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science. 

Newspaper  files  and  journals  from :  the  Misses  Bellamy,  the 
Misses  Alston,  E.  J.  and  Thomas  Hale,  the  Misses  Kingsbury,  E.  S. 
Parker,  Mrs.  William  Calder,  B.  S.  Colburn. 

Manuscripts  from:  Miss  Mary  W.  Brown,  Walter  Bullock,  Clai- 
borne and  Austin  Carr,  Miss  Minerva  Collette,  Caswell  County,  Chat- 
ham County,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cunningham,  Miss  Sallie  Dortch, 
David  M.  Fairley,  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hamilton, 
Lewis  Hanes,  Mrs.  Thomas  Long,  Mrs.  Robert  McMurdo,  Mrs.  Rosa- 
mund H.  Meadows,  Isaac  W.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Murchison,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Osborne,  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Peck,  S.  S.  Robins,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Robinson,  Burton  H.  Smith,  J.  Laurence  Sprunt,  Sheperd  Strudwick, 
R.  A.  Urquhart,  Miss  Eleanor  Vass,  Mrs.  James  W.  Vernon.  Lindsay 
Warren,  George  S.  Wills,  Mrs.  J.  Austin  Yates. 

General  material  from:  David  R.  Barbee,  Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Bronson, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Miss  Mary  Dodson,  A.  H.  Carrigan,  A.  B. 
Carrington,  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter,  W.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Covington, 
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Mrs.  Bryant  Cumming,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Thomas  P.  deGraffenreid, 
Robert  C.  deRosset,  Miss  Evelyn  A.  Dutton,  William  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Lida  M.  Carr  Flowers,  P.  D.  Gold,  Armistead  C.  Gordon,  Clinton 
W.  Graydon,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hall,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin K.  Hays,  James  H.  Hill,  Mrs.  George  F.  Harper,  Miss  Emma 
Harris,  Charles  Jacocks,  Miss  Catherine  Johnson,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  S.  W. 
MeCallie,  W.  H.  McEachern,  Lawrence  S.  MacRae,  Mrs.  Harriet  G. 
Nutting,  Mrs.  Hunt  Parker,  A.  H.  Patterson,  John  L.  Patterson, 
Julian  W.  Phillips,  W.  H.  Potter,  Alexander  F.  Robertson,  Charles  G. 
Rose,  A.  M.  Thompson,  John  A.  Tucker,  B.  B.  Williams,  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph Winslow,  R.  W.  Winston,  Mrs.  Jessie  Woods. 

Special  collections:  the  Butler  papers  from  Marion  Butler;  the 
Bennehan  Cameron  papers  from  Mrs.  Bennehan  Cameron,  Miss  Belle 
Cameron,  Mrs.  John  Labouisse ;  the  Robert  S.  Phifer  collection  from 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Phifer;  the  Charles  L.  Coon  collection  from  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Coon;  the  Claude  Kitchin  papers  from  Mrs.  Claude 
Kitchin;  the  W.  B.  McKay  collection  from  Mrs.  W.  B.  McKay;  the 
Joseph  Morehead  papers  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Morehead;  the  Henry 
Groves  Connor  papers  from  the  Connor  family;  the  Benjamin  S. 
Hedrick  collection  from  the  Misses  Hedrick;  the  Josiah  Turner 
papers  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeland;  the  deRosset  papers  from  W.  L. 
deRosset;  the  Daniel  L.  Russell  papers  from  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Sawyer. 

For  the  establishment,  equipment,  and  maintenance  for  five  years 
of  a  school  of  library  science,  $100,000.00  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
Andrew  Keogh 

The  American  Library  Association  is  an  organization  of  librarians, 
of  library  trustees,  and  of  libraries,  similar  to  the  associations  of 
professors  and  teachers,  of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  that  are 
doubtless  better  known  to  this  audience.  Not  every  librarian  is  a 
member,  and  not  every  library  or  library  trustee,  but  the  Association 
counts  12,000  on  its  rolls,  and  it  doubtless  includes  most  of  the  libra- 
rians and  libraries  that  are  active  and  progressive.  The  Association 
has  for  its  objects  the  spread  and  growth  of  libraries  and  the  raising 
of  library  standards,  and  in  the  fifty-three  years  of  its  existence  it 
has  seen  the  library  movement  grow  until  we  now  have  9,000  libraries 
with  130,000,000  volumes  in  them.  It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to 
the  American  Library  Association  that  this  magnificent  building  is 
today  added  to  the  library  resources  of  the  country,  and  when  you  did 
me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  bring  the  greetings  of  our  Association  on 
this  occasion  even  the  telegraph  was  hardly  quick  enough  to  send  back 
an  affirmative  answer.  In  conveying  our  greetings  to  you,  I  feel  sure 
that  I  may  include  the  good  wishes  and  the  congratulations  of  all  the 
libraries  and  librarians  of  the  country,  whether  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation or  not,  for  we  are  all  rejoicing  with  you  on  this  great  day. 

I  have  also  a  peculiar  personal  pleasure  in  speaking  to  you  today 
because  I  am  the  librarian  of  your  elder  sister,  Yale  University,  where 
the  library  Avas  the  nucleus  around  which  the  college  was  created.  Yale 
started  literally  as  a  collection  of  books.  It  had  no  charter,  no  trustees, 
no  president,  no  faculty,  no  students,  no  buildings — nothing  but  forty 
volumes  brought  from  their  houses  by  the  founders.  President  Clapp, 
writing  in  1743,  tells  us  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  founders  in  1701 
each  member  brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the 
body  and,  laying  them  on  the  table,  said  these  words,  or  to  this  effect: 
"I  give  these  books  to  found  a  college  in  this  colony."  The  funda- 
mental relation  thus  established  between  the  library  and  the  college 
has  never  been  lost  to  view.  When  the  first  college  building  was  put 
up  in  New  Haven  in  1718  the  finest  room  was  set  aside  for  the  library; 
when  the  first  separate  library  building  was  designed  in  1842  it  was 
made  the  finest  of  all  the  college  buildings ;  and  Yale  is  now  erecting 
a  library  which  will  be  the  largest  of  its  buildings,  unsurpassed  in  its 
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architectural  beauty,  and  dominating  the  whole  University.  You  will 
therefore  understand  the  interest  I  have  in  your  own  great  building, 
dignified,  spacious,  and  equipped  with  all  manner  of  facilities  and 
conveniences. 

Yale  and  North  Carolina  have  given  prominence  to  their  libraries 
because  they  recognize  that  a  university  library  is  not  a  department, 
not  merely  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  university,  but  to  a  large 
and  increasing  degree  the  center  and  source  of  its  intellectual  life. 
This  is,  of  course,  less  true  of  the  sciences  than  of  the  humanities ;  but 
the  sciences,  too,  have  their  history,  as  well  as  their  current  records 
of  experiment  and  discussion.  A  library  is  in  touch  with  every  depart- 
ment, providing  for  each  the  materials  for  thought,  and  supplementing 
and  complementing  this  provision  by  similar  collections  in  related 
disciplines. 

A  library  consists  of  three  things :  building,  books,  and  service. 
In  earlier  days  a  library  was  a  repository  rather  than  a  workshop, 
but  now  we  judge  it  by  the  use  made  of  it.  The  first  duty  of  a  librarian 
is  to  gather  an  adequate  collection  of  books  suited  to  his  community; 
his  second  duty,  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  is  to  organize  and 
administer  these  books  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  readers.  These  needs, 
in  turn,  arrange  themselves  under  two  heads,  teaching  and  research. 
In  general,  teaching  is  characteristic  of  the  undergraduate  college, 
while  research  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  graduate  schools. 

The  teacher  in  a  college  is  engaged  in  the  transmission  of  learning. 
In  a  college  a  student  learns  to  read  and  understand  what  man  has 
gained  by  experience  and  observation,  he  studies  the  evil  things  and 
the  good  that  men  have  wrought,  and  he  tries  to  comprehend  the 
things  they  have  pondered  and  set  down.  In  the  process  he  has  not 
only  acquired  information  but  has  learned  to  think.  He  has  learned, 
too,  how  to  use  books  as  tools,  how  to  use  a  library,  how  to  be  self- 
directing  in  study.  If  with  this  training  he  carries  away  on  graduation 
a  love  for  reading  and  an  elevated  taste,  the  college  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  teach  less  and  to  supervise  more. 
The  professor  of  the  future,  says  President  Suzzallo,  will  be  simply 
a  good  reference  librarian,  and  the  university  will  consist  of  a  lot  of 
books,  an  earnest  student,  and  some  one  who  knows  them  both  and 
can  bring  them  into  thoughtful  accord. 

There  are  two  important  aspects  of  college  reading  that  I  must 
touch  upon  before  leaving  the  subject.  One  is  the  necessity  of  speed 
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in  reading;  the  other  is  the  wisdom  of  the  habit  of  browsing  among 
books.  At  first  sight  these  two  things  seem  incompatible,  but  they  are 
not  really  so,  for  they  are  done  at  different  times. 

With  regard  to  pace  in  reading,  one  must  of  course  distinguish 
between  books  that  are  read  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  facts  from 
them,  and  books  that  are  read  for  other  reasons.  No  one  can  read 
Browning  quickly,  and  where  tonal  effects  and  rhythm  are  important, 
or  where  the  lines  are  a  constant  stimulus  to  thought,  a  page  must 
be  read  almost  as  slowly  as  it  was  written,  if  we  are  to  get  its  full 
meaning.  But  there  are  many  people  who  read  everything  with  the 
same  measured  tread  and  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  pronouncing 
words  or  phrases,  though  they  have  no  audiences  but  themselves.  A 
student  must  learn  to  skim  a  line,  a  paragraph,  a  page,  a  chapter,  until 
he  comes  to  the  fact  he  seeks,  or  to  some  new  presentation  or  deduc- 
tion that  seems  important.  The  slow  reading  of  books  that  need  not  be 
read  carefully  is  a  great  handicap  to  a  student,  and  every  one  inter- 
ested in  libraries  should  try  to  discover  the  most  effective  way  to 
transfer  ideas  in  print  to  the  brain  of  the  beholder. 

The  habit  of  browsing  is  not  often  looked  upon  with  approval  by 
teachers,  who  find  it  hard  enough  to  get  their  students  to  read  the 
books  that  are  assigned.  Yet  from  a  librarian's  point  of  view  the  habit 
of  desultory  reading  is  one  to  be  encouraged  and  commended,  if  it 
does  not  interfere  with  systematic  study.  Some  undergraduates  are 
able  to  resist  the  introduction  of  knowledge  according  to  the  method 
employed  by  a  particular  teacher,  but  may  acquire  it  painlessly  if  left 
to  themselves.  What  would  become  of  courses  and  quizzes  and  exami- 
nations under  such  freedom  I  do  not  know.  For  the  moment  I  delight 
in  speaking  as  a  librarian  and  not  as  one  who  has  responsibility  for 
degrees.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  voluntary  reading  is  often 
better  than  reading  as  a  discipline;  and  that  one  of  the  most  lasting 
and  satisfying  gifts  a  college  can  give  is  an  eagerness  for  the  com- 
panionship of  books. 

Much  that  I  have  said  about  undergraduate  reading  is  equally 
true  of  the  older  students  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies  under 
the  direction  or  with  the  aid  of  universities.  Some  are  alumni  who 
wish  to  review  more  or  less  familiar  subjects  through  the  best  repre- 
sentative books,  or  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  of  the 
day ;  others  are  enrolled  in  summer  sessions ;  still  others  have  never 
been    inside    college    walls,    but    join    extension    and   correspondence 
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courses  and  reading  and  study  clubs.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  your 
University  that  you  endeavor  to  feed  those  in  every  part  of  the  state 
who  are  intellectually  hungry,  getting  them  in  touch  with  their  local 
libraries,  and  sending  from  your  own  shelves  many  thousands  of 
books  each  year  to  places  where  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
obtainable. 

The  problems  of  the  college  library  and  of  its  allied  extension 
work  are  usually  financial  and  not  academic.  It  is  apparently  quite 
impossible  to  provide  for  students  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
books  recommended,  and  equally  impossible  for  the  student  to  provide 
them  for  himself.  The  problems  of  the  graduate  school  are  very 
different  in  character,  and  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  money 
if  they  are  to  be  met.  There  is  probably  no  library  anywhere  that 
meets   them   satisfactorily. 

The  difficulty  is  a  two-fold  one.  In  the  first  place,  no  limit  can  be 
set  on  the  books  needed  by  a  department  of  study,  or  by  a  single 
investigator.  A  collection  of  100,000  carefully  selected  volumes  will 
meet  the  needs  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates,  but  such  a 
collection  would  probably  be  insufficient  for  a  single  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. Every  investigator  is  highly  individual,  and  needs  material  that 
may  never  have  been  asked  for  before  and  that  may  be  costly  and 
difficult  to  procure.  Of  course,  libraries  borrow  from  each  other,  but 
a  loan  may  not  serve  the  purpose  and  there  may  be  no  copy  of  a  book 
in  the  country.  Multiply  this  student  by  scores  or  hundreds,  with 
different  problems  every  year,  and  you  can  see  an  early  demand  for 
new  units  to  be  added  to  this  building,  as  your  graduate  work  develops. 
In  the  second  place,  adequate  service  to  investigators  is  extraordinarily 
difficult.  The  undergraduate  follows  a  curriculum,  and  a  good  reference 
librarian  can  answer  most  of  his  questions  because  they  do  not  require 
a  special  knowledge  of  any  subject.  The  investigator,  however,  may  be 
looking  up  a  topic  on  which  little  or  no  information  is  to  be  had  in 
the  usual  sources  of  information.  He  finds  his  information  in  small 
pieces  in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  linguistic  barriers  often  make  the 
search  more  difficult.  A  graduate  school  of  the  high  standing  of  North 
Carolina,  drawing  its  students  from  the  entire  South,  requires  a 
library  staff  of  unusual  training,  experts  not  only  in  library  adminis- 
tration but  in  some  particular  field  of  study.  The  greater  your  gradu- 
ate schools  become,  and  the  wider  their  range,  the  greater  the  number 
of  specialists  needed  on  the  library  staff  as  liaison  officers  between 
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the  library  and  the  departments.  I  feel  sure  that  your  new  library 
school,  while  training  primarily  for  public  and  school  libraries,  will 
occasionally  have  a  student  whose  tastes  and  interests  are  along  more 
scholarly  lines.  Such  a  student  should  be  encouraged  to  equip  himself 
in  the  University  for  University  library  service. 

You  have  probably  been  wondering  what  my  purpose  was  in 
making  this  summary  survey  of  the  function  and  work  of  a  university 
library,  and  you  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  next  step  is 
to  enumerate  the  accommodations  needed  by  students  of  various  kinds 
and  to  point  out  how  well  the  architect  and  the  contractor  have  met 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  your  own  institution.  Not  at  all.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  design  or  the  skill 
of  the  contractor,  let  him  look  around.  The  location  of  the  building 
is  convenient  and  conspicuous.  It  stands  in  its  beauty  and  strength 
before  the  University  and  the  commonwealth  as  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  the  intellectual  life  it  enshrines.  But  the  building  is  not 
the  library.  That  is  inside.  A  building  is  of  less  moment  than  what 
goes  on  inside  it.  The  index  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  library  is  held 
is  not  so  much  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  building  as  the  amount 
of  its  appropriations  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  gifts  made 
to  it.  When  the  University  Grants  •  Committee  of  Great  Britain, 
appointed  to  visit  all  the  universities  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  report 
upon  their  needs,  made  its  report  in  1921  it  had  this  to  say: 

The  character  and  efficiency  of  a  university  may  be  gauged  by  its 
treatment  of  its  central  organ — the  library.  We  regard  the  fullest 
provision  for  library  maintenance  as  the  primary  and  most  vital  need 
in  the  equipment  of  a  university.  An  adequate  library  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  all  teaching  and  study;  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  research, 
without  which  additions  cannot  be  made  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

I  shall  not  ask  your  president  whether  he  believes  in  a  library, 
for  his  speeches  and  writings  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that 
point.  Listen  to  this  from  his  pen:  "The  University's  first  responsi- 
bility in  the  program  of  the  library  development  of  the  state  is  to 
build  up  a  great  scholarly  library,  rich  in  the  materials  which  have 
to  do  with  promoting  all  phases  of  the  state's  educational  life,"  and 
again,  "useful  as  it  is  today,  the  University  library  is  but  on  the 
threshold  of  a  larger  service."  Nor  will  I  ask  your  governor  and  the 
legislature  and  the  trustees  whether  they  believe  in  the  library,  for 
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this  magnificent  building  would  not  be  here  if  they  had  not  willed  it. 
I  make  my  appeal  rather  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University, 
and  particularly  to  the  friends  of  the  library. 

Gentlemen  of  the  alumni,  the  growth  of  your  library  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  growth  of  your  University.  Every  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction,  every  new  professorship  established,  every  new 
course  added  to  the  curriculum,  demands  and  justifies  additional 
expenditure  for  books  and  service.  The  condition  of  your  library 
directly  affects  the  work  and  output  of  your  faculty,  of  whom  you  are 
so  justly  proud,  and  through  them  affects  the  instruction  of  your  sons 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  whole  state.  You  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
the  scholars  who  bring  reputation  to  the  institution,  or  to  replace  them 
with  men  of  the  first  quality,  if  you  do  not  give  them  the  material  for 
their  work.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  many  instances  where 
Yale's  ownership  of  unusual  sets  of  periodicals  has  kept  teachers  who 
were  called  elsewhere,  and  cases  where  an  inspection  of  our  library 
was  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  the  coming  of  a  professor  of 
distinction.  Like  your  University  as  a  whole,  your  library  will  depend 
upon  the  interest  the  alumni  have  in  it.  If  the  alumni  really  desire  it, 
they  may  have  here  not  only  this  fine  house  but  a  great  treasury  of 
books.  The  noteworthy  gifts  announced  by  your  distinguished  librarian 
show  that  some  of  the  alumni  have  seen  the  vision  of  what  the  library 
might  be,  and  have  helped  to  dedicate  it  by  dedicating  themselves  to 
its  greater  glory  and  usefulness.  To  the  others  I  will  quote  Erasmus: 
"When  I  get  a  little  money  I  buy  books;  and  if  any  is  left,  I  buy  food 
and   clothes." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
Donald  Coney 

The  modern  university  library  building  is  a  special  structure,  the 
plan  and  organization  of  which  can  be  very  closely  adapted  to  the 
organization  of  the  work  taking  place  within  it.  Such  a  building 
stands  midway  between  the  college  library  and  a  structure  designed 
to  care  for  the  collection  and  the  clientele  of  a  long-established 
university,  such  as  Harvard  or  Yale,  where  the  enormous  book 
collections  accumulated  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  the  wide 
variety  of  highly  developed  special  interests  call  for  an  exceedingly 
large  and  complex  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  college,  where  the 
book  collection  grows  slowly  and,  by  the  nature  of  the  work  offered, 
can  never  attain  to  great  proportions,  the  library  building  can  dis- 
play, without  serious  handicap  to  its  functioning,  a  considerable 
variety  of  plan  and  organization. 

The  university  library,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  developed  for 
its  successful  operation,  a  body  of  theory  and  technique  common  to 
virtually  all  institutions.  Because  of  this  uniformity  of  practice,  the 
planning  of  a  university  library  is  susceptible  to  a  corresponding 
degree  of  uniformity.  As  such  structures  have  been  completed  within 
the  past  decade,  the  arrangements  found  most  suitable  to  the  func- 
tioning of  such  a  book  collection  have  gradually  developed.  The  new 
library  building  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  occupied  in 
June,  1929,  is  an  example  of  this  standard  plan.  A  reference  to  the 
drawings  of  the  floor  layout  will  recall  at  once  the  plans  of  the 
libraries  at  the  universities  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan. 

In  planning  a  library  two  groups  of  individuals  must  be  con- 
sidered. First,  the  institution's  clientele,  and  second,  the  library  staff. 
The  clientele  of  the  University  library  can  be  classified  into  three 
groups :  the  undergraduate  body,  the  graduate  students,  and  the 
faculty.  Any  or  all  of  these  groups  may  be  considered  from  time  to 
time  as  general  readers.  The  building,  therefore,  must  be  developed  in 
terms  of  these  classes  of  clientele  and  architectural  provision  must  be 
made  for  them. 

Relative  to  this  classification,  the  standard  university  library  plan 
may  be  said  to  move  in  three  stages  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
building  and  upward.   The  undergraduate  body,  because   of  its   size 
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and  its  considerable  use  of  a  restricted  portion  of  the  library's  stock, 
is  largely  confined  to  the  front  of  the  main  floor  of  the  building  as 
near  the  main  entrance  as  possible,  in  what  is  usually  referred  to  as 
reserve  reading  rooms,  where  collateral  readings  are  handled.  Thus, 
the  noise  incident  to  this  use  of  the  building  is  confined  to  a  rela- 
tively isolated  part  and  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  being  near  an 
entrance. 

The  graduate  student  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  different 
in  activity  and  interests.  It  does  not  move  in  large  groups  between 
class  hours,  nor  does  it  use  books  in  the  routine  fashion  of  under- 
graduates. Consequently,  the  quarters  for  this  group  are  placed  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  building,  usually  on  the  upper  floors 
where  they  are  taken  care  of  in  special  reading  or  seminar  rooms, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  graduate  students,  in  carrells 
in  the  bookstacks  where  they  have  immediate  access  to  the  materials 
they  need.  Members  of  the  faculty  engaged  in  research  usually  have 
provision  made  for  them  in  the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  building, 
or  in  carrells  in  the  bookstacks. 

Since  all  classes  of  the  University  population  use  the  library  as 
general  readers,  without  specific  reference  to  either  graduate  or 
undergraduate  materials,  a  large  part  of  the  reading  space  is  usually 
set  aside  as  a  main  reading  room  for  this  aspect  of  library  use.  This 
reading  room  unit  usually  stands  midway  between  the  undergraduate 
area  of  the  building  and  the  graduate-faculty  area.  It  is  generally 
on  the  second  floor  across  the  front  of  the  building,  where  its  massive 
windows  contribute  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  facade.  To  facili- 
tate such  general  use  of  the  library,  the  circulation  department  occu- 
pies a  central  position  between  the  bookstack  and  the  general  reading 
room,  located  near  the  stairway  where  it  can  control  the  issuance  of 
books  from  the  stack  to  its  clientele. 

Staff  quarters  for  the  administration  of  the  library,  the  prepara- 
tion of  library  materials,  etc.,  are  fitted  in  between  these  other  vari- 
ous units  of  floor  space,  usually  with  close  relation  to  the  bookstack. 
The  elements  of  this  simple  but  close-knit  plan  are  evident  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  library  building.  This  structure  is  the 
result  of  a  happy  cooperation  of  library  staff,  architects,  contractor, 
and  University  building  department  which  made  much  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  architects  are  Atwood  and  Nash,  Inc.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  with 
McKim,  Mead  and  White  as  consultants. 
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Facing  north,  the  building  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  gently  sloping 
quadrangle  which  will  be  bounded  eventually  by  classroom  buildings. 
The  main  section,  faced  with  Indiana  limestone,  is  208  feet  long,  the 
height  at  the  dome  85  feet,  at  the  ends  60  feet.  Due  to  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  all  basement  rooms  have  full-size  windows  above 
ground,  making  in  effect  a  four-story  structure. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  new  equipment  will  total  $625,000. 
Its  seating  capacity  is  one  thousand  readers,  or  38  per  cent  of  the 
present  enrollment,  which  is  very  little  below  the  peak  enrollment  of 
two  years  ago. 

The   Plan 

Undergraduate  quarters  are  confined  to  the  main  floor.  All  reserve 
books  are  used  in  the  reading  room  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 
which  seats  160  readers  and  shelves  1,000  volumes.  The  rooms  to 
the  right  house  two  departmental  libraries  largely  used  by  under- 
graduates, which  were  brought  into  the  building  upon  its  completion. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  which  supports  a  large 
and  highly  specialized  library,  is  housed  in  the  basement  with  the 
reading  room  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  and  the  Extension 
Library   Service. 

Readers  intending  to  use  books  from  the  stack  or  the  reference 
collection,  or  graduate  students  on  their  way  to  the  carrells,  go  to  the 
second  floor  where  the  delivery  room,  occupying  an  intermediate 
position,  acts  as  a  vestibule  to  the  main  reading  room  or  to  the  stack. 

Administrative  quarters  are  invariably  in  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  building,  between  the  main  section  and  the  stack.  While  the  space 
available  here  for  the  departmental  offices  is  recognized  as  not  per- 
manently adequate,  it  is  intended  to  expand  these  quarters  with  the 
extension  of  the  building. 

Conveniences  for  the  staff  were  carefully  studied.  Each  office  is 
equipped  with  a  private  lavatory,  coat  closet,  or  locker  space.  The 
stair-well  toilets  at  the  ends  of  the  building  on  the  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  reserved  for  staff  use.  A  staff  room,  equiupped  with  electric 
plate,  sink,  china  closet,  comfortable  chairs,  and  a  sofa  has  been 
provided  in  the  basement. 

Walls  and  Floors 

The  walls  of  the  offices  and  secondary  public  rooms  are  finished 
in  a  light  yellow  rough  plaster,  the  color  being  an  integral  part  of 
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the  plaster  so  that  scratches  do  not  show  white.  The  ceilings  are 
white. 

In  the  delivery  room  and  adjoining  corridors  the  walls  are  arti- 
ficial travertine  with  ornamental  plaster  ceilings.  The  main  reading 
room  received  special  treatment,  the  walls  above  the  bookcases  being 
acoustical  plaster  designed  to  deaden  sound.  The  ceiling  is  also  of 
this  plaster,  and  in  addition  is  backed  with  a  layer  of  mineral  wool 
for  insulation  against  heat  and  cold. 

Floors  in  rooms  of  secondary  importance  are  covered  with  cork 
carpet.  This  was  chosen  because  of  its  low  cost,  its  great  resilience, 
making  for  long  life  and  quiet,  and  its  neutral  brown  which  approxi- 
mates North  Carolina  clay  in  color. 

All  floors  on  the  second  floor  except  the  offices,  which  have  cork 
carpet,  and  the  main  stair  landings,  which  are  of  travertine,  are  finished 
in  rubber  tile  in  two  shades  of  marbled  brown.  Rubber  base  has  been 
employed,  except  where  marble  or  travertine  is  called  for.  The  corri- 
dors of  the  first  floor  and  basement  are  terrazzo.  The  entrance  vesti- 
bule is   floored  with  Tennessee  marble. 

Stack 

The  stack  room  is  71  feet  high,  82  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  deep. 
It  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  structure  south  of  which  ample  expansion 
space  has  been  allowed.  It  is  designed  to  contain  nine  tiers  of  Snead 
Standard  Type  "A"  stack,  seven  and  a  half  feet  to  the  tier,  with 
aisles  34  inches  wide.  Five  of  the  possible  nine  tiers  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  first  floor  in  the  basement  lacks  shelving,  while  a  tem- 
porary ceiling  has  been  laid  over  the  sixth  floor,  which  is  contiguous 
with  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  stack  is  over  300,000  volumes.  By 
completing  the  unfinished  floors  the  capacity  can  be  increased  by  more 
than    150,000  volumes. 

The  roof  is  carried  on  steel  columns  encased  in  brick.  The  stack 
proper  is  carried  on  its  own  foundations,  the  lateral  thrust  only  being 
borne  by  the  walls.  The  south  wall  can  be  removed  and  the  stack 
continued    in    that    direction. 

The  stack,  like  the  whole  building,  is  heated  by  steam.  Carrells 
which  line  the  walls  on  each  floor  are  provided  with  hand  controlled 
radiators.  A  thermostat  located  midway  up  the  stack  controls  radia- 
tors and  cold  air  shutters  in  the  blower  system,  which  draws  stale  aii 
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out  of  the  top  floor  of  the  stack  and  forces  it  through  ducts  down  to 
the  first  floor  where  it  recirculates  as  fresh  air. 

All  metal  work  in  the  stack,  except  the  shelves,  which  are  black, 
is  painted  glossy  yellow.  This  was  preferred  to  gray  because  of  its 
greater  light-reflecting  and  dirt-resisting  qualities.  Floors  are  pink 
Kasota  stone.  Ceilings  were  spray-painted  with  the  metal  work  to 
increase  reflection. 

Stack  lighting  called  for  a  good  deal  of  study.  The  most  satis- 
factory and  least  expensive  fixtures  discovered  are  25-watt  interior 
frosted  lamps  with  slightly  conical  white  porcelain  reflectors.  These 
furnish  a  fairly  even  illumination  to  the  bottom  as  well  as  to  the  top 
shelves  at  a  low  initial  cost. 

Each  carrell  is  equipped  with  a  metal  book  shelf,  a  study  table 
supported  on  long  brackets,  a  chair,  and  a  drop  cord  lamp.  They  are 
open  to  the  aisle.  Carrells  on  the  east  and  west  sides  are  5  by  3 
feet  in  plan ;  those  on  the  south  are  4°  feet  3  inches  by  3  feet.  The 
stack  windows  are  the  metal  frame  type  with  one  movable  pane;  the 
glass  is  ribbed  to  diffuse  light.  Venetian  blinds  are  used  here,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Additional  stack  -space  is  gained  under  the  delivery  area  where 
three  floors  of  stack  from  the  old  building  were  installed. 

Book  Transportation 
Transportation  of  books  is  handled  by  three  agencies :  a  continu- 
ous stair,  two  flights  to  the  stack  floor,  connects  the  stack  from  top 
to  bottom;  beside  this  stair  runs  the  elevator  shaft  equipped  with  an 
Otis  automatic  machine;  just  inside  the  stack  to  the  left  of  the  central 
entrance  to  the  stack  as  shown  on  the  second  floor  plan,  is  the  shaft 
of  the  Snead  Book  Distributor.  This  distributor  can  be  used  to  send 
books  from  the  various  floors  to  the  desk,  or  to  redistribute  books 
from  the  desk  to  the  floors. 

Communication 
All  rooms  and  two  stack  floors  are  linked  with  a  Strowger  Auto- 
matic telephone  system  which  has  been  connected  with  the  town 
system  so  that  the  same  instrument  may  be  used  for  both  inside  and 
outside  calls  wherever  both  town  and  building  instruments  are  pro- 
vided. The  janitors  can  be  called  for  messenger  work  from  all  offices 
by  an  annunciator  system  as  well  as  by  telephone.  The  delivery  desk 
sends  call  slips  to  distributor  stations  by  means  of  gravity  tubes. 
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Provision  for  Expanison 

"The  library  must  be  sensitive  to  the  expansion  of  any  teaching 
unit  of  the  institution/'  says  an  eminent  designer  of  college  buildings.1 
He  points  out  with  reason  that  any  expansion  in  the  university's 
teaching  equipment  calls  for  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the  facili- 
ties of  the  library,  in  addition  to  the  growth  natural  to  any  properly 
conducted  book  collection.  Thus,  with  the  university  power  plant,  the 
structure  must  be  designed  so  as  to  admit  of  expansion  from  time  to 
time  if  its  functioning  is  to  be  adequate  to  the  requirements  laid 
upon  it. 

Provision  for  such  expansion  is  amply  provided  in  the  planning  of 
this  library  building.  The  house  which  shelters  the  bookstack  was 
made  larger  than  immediate  requirements  call  for.  There  is  space 
enough  within  its  walls  and  under  its  roof  for  nine  standard  stack 
floors,  only  five  of  which  have  been  completely  equipped;  consequently, 
the  earliest  expansion  will  be  downward  to  a  floor  which  is  partially 
finished  and  later  upward  into  an  attic  over  the  top  of  the  present 
sixth  floor  of  the  bookstack,  where  there  is  room  for  three  additional 
floors.  Further  stack  expansion  is  to  the  south  of  the  building  where 
there  is  adequate  ground  space  for  three  times  as  much  stack  as  is  now 
available,  with  the  possibility  of  extending  across  the  road  which  lies 
to  the  south  for  even  more  space.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  of  these 
stack  structures  might  not  rise  in  a  massive  book  tower  above  the  main 
part  of  the  building. 

Expansion  for  reading  and  working  space,  either  for  the  library's 
clientele  or  for  the  administrative  staff,  is  provided  in  possible  exten- 
sions to  the  back  of  the  building  from  both  ends  of  the  main  part  of 
the  structure.  The  corridors  of  the  present  building  are  sufficiently 
wide  to  handle  this  increase  in  traffic.  These  wings  will  effectually 
mask  the  present  stack,  whose  structural  appearance  differs  from 
the  main  part  of  the  building. 


"Klauder,  Charles  Z.,  College  Architecture  in  America.   (N.  Y.:  Scribner's,   1920.) 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTELLIGENT  READING  AND 
OF   LIBRARY    FACILITIES 

William   S.   Gray 

Two  days  ago  a  new  and  magnificent  library  building  was  dedicated 
to  very  worthy  purposes.  Its  significance  in  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  in  this  state  was  justly  emphasized.  Today  attention  is 
directed  to  the  importance  of  adequate  library  facilities  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  is  prophetic,  in  a  sense,  that  a  great  univer- 
sity and  the  commonwealth  which  it  represents  should  thus  consider 
an  urgent  educational  need  at  every  level  from  the  kindergarten  to 
and  through  the  university. 

Prior  to  1915,  school  libraries  received  very  little  consideration 
in  educational  conferences.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  need  for 
adequate  library  facilities  has  increased  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Today  schools  face  no  more  urgent  problem  than  that  of  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  interesting,  attractive  reading  material  and  of 
cultivating  intelligent  reading  habits  and  permanent  interests  in  read- 
ing. The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  may  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  large  importance  of  reading  in  child  life,  to  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  broader  curriculums  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  reading  in  contemporary  social  life,  and  to  the 
new  conception  that  reading  is  a  process  that  continues  throughout 
life.  The  value  of  wide  reading  is  further  supported  by  the  results  of 
studies  of  its  effect  on  the  reading  interests  and  achievements  of 
children.  Each  of  these  lines  of  evidence  will  now  be  considered  in 
detail. 

Recent  studies  made  among  children  reveal  a  surprising  breadth 
and  variety  of  free  reading  activities  in  which  they  delight  to  engage. 
The  chief  purpose  of  much  of  this  reading  is  to  satisfy  normal  interests 
and  curiosities.  For  example,  they  read  nature  and  animal  stories; 
fairy  tales,  folk  tales,  and  legends ;  history,  biography,  and  travel ; 
stories  of  mystery  and  adventure ;  and  stories  of  home  and  school 
life.  Children  are  naturally  interested  in  and  curious  about  many 
things.  As  Terman  points  out,  "A  normal  child  is  an  active,  vibrating 
question  mark.  Almost  anything  he  observes  may  become  for  him  an 
object  of  absorbing  curiosity."  One  of  the  chief  obligations  of  the 
school  is  to  help  children  satisfy  natural,  wholesome  interests  through 
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reading  and  other  activities.  Unfortunately,  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  do  not  have  access  to  attractive,  entertaining 
books.  As  a  result,  they  miss  many  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  to 
which   all  children  are  entitled. 

Much  of  the  material  which  children  like  to  read  not  only  satisfies 
interests  and  curiosities  but  also  greatly  extends  their  range  of  infor- 
mation and  enriches  their  experiences.  For  example,  many  of  the 
books  read  include  accounts  of  travel,  descriptions  of  interesting 
places  and  people,  books  of  knowledge,  biography,  and  informational 
fiction.  Some  of  these  books  acquaint  city  children  with  activities  in 
the  country  and  with  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature.  They 
describe  to  the  country  child  the  life  of  our  great  cities,  distant  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  the  land  beyond  the  seas.  If  a  school  library  is 
well  selected,  it  provides  a  wealth  of  interesting  books  that  extend 
the  experiences  of  boys  and  girls ;  it  provides  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, enlarges  their  sympathies,  and  develops  wholesome  attitudes. 

Children  also  read  widely  to  secure  specific  items  of  information 
in  which  they  are  interested,  or  which  help  solve  their  problems.  For 
example,  most  children  who  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  begin  early 
to  read  the  newspaper  to  find  out  what  has  happened,  to  learn  of 
coming  events,  to  learn  where  needed  articles  can  be  secured,  and  not 
infrequently  to  find  out  where  help  is  wanted.  Jordan  found  that 
boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  read  books  and  articles 
which  contain  directions  for  making  and  doing  things  in  which  they 
are  interested.  "The  Boy  Scout  Manual,"  he  points  out,  "is  very 
popular,  although  books  on  aeroplanes,  submarines,  kites,  engines, 
puzzles,  and  magic  are  in  certain  seasons  very  much  sought  after." 
This  type  of  reading  is  somewhat  more  limited  in  the  case  of  girls  to 
information  about  campcraft,  cooking,  and  sewing.  If  children  are  to 
satisfy  these  normal  interests  and  impulses,  they  must  have  access 
to  appropriate  books  and  magazines.  The  teachers  of  many  schools 
study  regularly  the  out-of-school  interests  of  boys  and  girls,  provide 
books  and  articles  relating  to  such  interests,  and  encourage  their 
pupils  to  read  them. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  pointed  out  several  types  of  reading 
activities  in  which  most  pupils  delight  to  engage.  No  program  of 
teaching  is  complete  which  fails  to  encourage  and  stimulate  these 
activities  and  to  help  children  to  engage  in  them  successfully.  It  fol- 
lows that  schools  should  be  equipped  with  a  wide  variety  of  simple, 
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interesting  books  and  magazines  that  are  valuable  in  extending  and 
enriching  the  experiences  of  boys  and  girls,  and  in  satisfying  their 
interests  and  curiosity.  Furthermore,  specific  effort  should  be  made 
to  acquaint  children  with  such  reading  material  and  to  train  them  to 
use  it  intelligently.  Effort  should  be  made  also,  from  time  to  time,  to 
cultivate  new  interests  that  can  be  satisfied  through  reading  during 
leisure  hours.  Experience  teaches  that  these  needs  can  be  met  ade- 
quately only  if  classroom  and  school  libraries  are  provided  on  a 
generous  basis. 

Adequate  library  facilities  are  equally  necessary  in  meeting  the 
instructional  needs  of  a  good  school.  The  fact  is  well  recognized  that 
the  school  curriculum  has  been  greatly  enriched  during  recent  years. 
This  change  provides  not  only  a  wider  range  of  school  subjects  and 
activities  but  also  a  notable  expansion  of  the  content  in  each  field. 
Furthermore,  reading  has  assumed  greater  importance  and  wider 
application  than  was  formerly  the  case.  For  example,  when  pupils 
enter  the  classroom  each  morning  they  learn  from  the  bulletin  board 
of  interesting  things  that  have  happened  and  of  coming  events.  They 
find  directions  on  the  blackboard  which  they  are  to  follow,  or  requests 
for  information.  As  the  day  advances,  pupils  are  guided  in  many  of 
their  activities  through  the  use  of  written,  printed,  or  mimeographed 
directions.  They  go  to  the  reading  table  or  to  the  school  library  to 
read  for  enjoyment  or  to  find  information  in  which  they  are  interested. 
They  read  widely  in  various  subjects,  such  as  history,  geography, 
science,  and  literature,  to  extend  their  experience,  to  satisfy  interest, 
and  to  find  answers  to  specific  questions. 

With  the  enrichment  of  courses  of  study  during  recent  years,  the 
importance  of  wide  reading  in  the  content  subjects  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Instead  of  one  textbook  in  each  subject,  good  schools  now 
provide  much  supplementary  reading  in  practically  all  fields.  This 
policy  has  been  adopted  because  many  of  the  experiences  which  boys 
and  girls  should  have  cannot  be  gained  directly.  A  majority  of  them 
must  be  acquired  indirectly,  as  children  enter  into  the  experiences  of 
others  by  reading  spirited  and  well  written  accounts  of  them.  Further- 
more, the  amount  of  information  needed  today  in  most  subjects  is  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  included  in  a  single  text,  if  indeed  it  can  be  in 
many. 

The  importance  of  wide  reading  in  most  school  activities  was 
recognized   more   than   twenty   years   ago   by   Dewey,   who   described 
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by  means  of  a  diagram  the  ideal  relationship  between  reading  and 
the  various  school  subjects.  The  corners  of  his  diagram  represented 
the  various  activities  in  which  children  engage  in  school.  The  center 
represented  the  library.  "That  is  the  place,"  said  Dewey,  "where 
children  bring  the  experiences,  the  problems,  the  questions,  the  par- 
ticular facts  which  they  have  found,  and  discuss  them  so  that  new 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  them,  particularly  new  light  from  the  expe- 
riences of  others.  .  .  ."  Such  reading  extends  the  experiences  of  boys 
and  girls,  stimulates  their  thinking,  broadens  their  interests,  and  aids 
them  in  the  study  of  their  problems. 

In  order  to  provide  the  expanded  opportunities  that  have  been 
described,  four  types  of  reading  material  are  essential.  First,  a  good 
textbook  in  each  subject  which  outlines  in  sequential  order  the  major 
topics  that  are  to  be  studied.  Second,  a  rich  variety  of  interesting  sup- 
plementary books  which  supply  vivid  details  relating  to  the  topics 
studied  and  which  insure  lasting  impressions.  For  example,  while 
children  are  studying  geography  they  should  be  privileged  to  travel 
in  imagination  through  Africa  with  Livingston,  to  encounter  the  won- 
ders of  the  polar  regions  with  Peary  or  Byrd,  to  play  with  the  children 
in  different  lands,  to  visit  the  mines,  the  harvest  fields,  and  the  great 
industrial  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  thus  learning  how 
their  needs  are  provided  for.  As  a  result  of  wide  reading  of  this  type, 
interests  and  appreciations  develop  which  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  child's  attitude  toward  different  people  and  nations,  and  which 
insure  a  clearer  understanding  of  mutual  obligations. 

A  third  type  of  reading  material  that  is  needed  both  in  the  class- 
room and  the  library  includes  newspapers  and  magazines  from  contact 
with  which  children  acquire  interest  in  current  events  and  important 
social  problems.  Such  materials  are  also  of  great  value  in  acquainting 
pupils  with  contemporary  writers  in  particular  fields  and  in  develop- 
ing standards  and  tastes  with  reference  to  periodicals.  In  addition, 
many  library  books  are  desirable  which  are  not  definitely  assigned. 
These  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  pupils  and  should  be  referred 
to  frequently  by  the  teacher.  When,  for  example,  a  science  class  is 
studying  facts  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  our  great  naturalists, 
teachers  may  suggest  to  those  most  interested  that  they  read  at  their 
leisure  such  books  as  Muir's  The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist,  or  Mills' 
A  Thousand  Year  Pine.  The  fact  is  widely  recognized  that  there  is  no 
better  opportunity  to  develop  strong  motives  for  independent  reading 
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than  during  class  periods  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  the 
fascinating  facts  and  challenging  problems  that  present  themselves  in 
various  content  subjects.  Out  of  incidental  suggestions  offered  in 
various  school  activities  have  developed  intellectual  and  avocational 
interests  that  have  affected  the  entire  lives  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  value  from  the  use  of  library  facil- 
ities in  different  subjects,  the  material  read  should  be  organized 
in  terms  of  interesting  units  or  problems.  The  general  nature  of 
these  units  is  suggested  by  the  following  titles:  "Mother  Goose  and 
Her  Family"  in  a  first-grade  reading  class;  "The  History  of  the 
Community"  in  a  third-grade  social  studies  class;  "Why  Japan  is  the 
Britain  of  the  Orient"  in  a  fifth-grade  geography  class;  "The  Charac- 
teristics of  a  Real  Patriot"  in  a  seventh-grade  literature  class ;  and 
the  "Changes  that  Occur  When  Metals  are  Heated  in  the  Air"  in  a 
high-school  science  class. 

In  presenting  such  units  teachers  make  use  of  various  types  of 
activities  and  reading  materials.  For  example,  the  unit  on  patriotism 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  included  the  following  steps :  the 
teacher  and  pupils  first  discussed  the  general  problem  of  patriotism 
to  determine  if  it  would  be  interesting  to  study  at  length  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  patriot.  Possible  sources  of  information  were  also  con- 
sidered. On  the  following  day,  the  pupils  reported  on  the  patriots  in 
their  families  or  on  famous  patriots  in  history.  On  the  third  day,  they 
looked  through  histories  for  accounts  of  patriotic  deeds.  On  the 
fourth  day,  they  read  and  discussed  in  class  such  selections  as  Wilson's 
proclamation  on  our  entrance  into  the  world  war.  The  pupils  then 
studied  pictures  of  patriots  to  determine  the  artist's  conception  of 
them.  On  subsequent  days  they  made  independent  searches  for  addi- 
tional descriptions  of  patriots  and  references  to  their  characteristics. 
They  reported  their  findings  in  class  and  discussed  them  thoroughly. 
Finally,  they  prepared  a  summary  of  their  own  views  of  the  qualities 
of  a  real  patriot.  It  is  obvious  that  the  values  which  attach  to  the 
wider  reading  and  study  of  interesting  problems  cannot  be  fully 
realized  if  schools  are  not  equipped  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
appropriate  library  materials. 

The  organization  of  reading  material  in  coherent  units,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  examples  given,  is  intended  to  induce  the  pupil  to  carry 
on  while  reading  a  train  of  thought  that  aids  in  the  interpretation  of 
the   printed   page.    Interpretation   is   a   much   more   elaborate   mental 
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process  than  the  mere  recognition  of  meanings.  It  is  a  form  of  mental 
activity  that  begins  with  the  word  or  sentence  that  is  recognized  as 
the  reader  looks  at  the  printed  page.  But  it  goes  much  further  and 
anticipates  the  explanations  and  the  comments  that  are  required  to 
give  the  printed  material  a  meaning  so  comprehensive  that  the  reader 
can  organize  his  experience  around  a  unit  idea.  It  is  obvious  that 
teaching  rises  to  a  high  level  only  when  much  reading  material  is 
provided  and  when  it  is  so  related  that  it  promotes  good  interpretation 
and  the  organization  of  experience. 

Wide  reading  and  the  intelligent  use  of  library  materials  can  be 
further  supported  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  actual  achievement  in 
reading  and  on  the  reading  interests  of  pupils.  In  a  study1  made  in  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  ranked  very 
low  in  all  grades,  both  in  rate  and  in  comprehension.  A  campaign  was 
inaugurated  to  increase  the  amount  of  reading  material  provided.  Near 
the  close  of  the  school  year  tests  were  again  given  and  it  was  found 
that  the  pupils  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  both  rate  and  com- 
prehension. It  is  natural  to  expect  that  increased  practice  in  thought- 
ful reading  should  promote  rapid  growth  in  important  reading  habits. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  wide  reading  in  history,  Moon2 
organized  two  classes  which  averaged  approximately  the  same  in 
mental  age.  The  members  of  the  control  class  limited  their  study  to 
the  text,  following  very  carefully  planned  instructions.  The  experi- 
mental group  read  the  textbook  as  a  guide  and  also  read  widely  from 
other  sources.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment  eight  different 
written  tests  were  given.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  tests 
showed  conclusively  that  "the  class  which  read  extensively  and  col- 
lected information  as  an  incidental  part  of  the  process  was  able  to 
remember  more  facts  and  to  do  better  on  tests  than  the  class  which 
spent  most  of  its  time  in  the  intensive  study  of  the  facts  it  was  expect- 
ed to  remember."  The  superiority  of  the  class  which  read  widely  can 
be  explained  largely  in  terms  of  the  more  vivid  and  lasting  impressions 
which  they  secured. 

Hunt3  divided  the  pupils  of  a  fourth-grade  class  into  two  groups, 
namely,  the  extensive   readers   who   read  a  book  or  more  a  week  in 


1Ford,   H.  A.,   "Diagnostic  Supervision,"  Journal  of  the  Louisiana  Teachers  Associa- 
tion,  I:   30-35.   April,    1924. 

aMoon,   George   A..    "An   Experiment   Made   by   a   History   Teacher."  School  Review, 
XXXV:    208-1(1.    March,    1927. 

3Hunt,  C.  W.,  "Extensive  Reading — A  Factor  in  Developing  Reading  Ability."  School 
and  Society,  XI:   200-U1.   February   28,   1920. 
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addition  to  the  assigned  texts,  and  the  non-readers  who  read  but  little 
and  with  no  regularity.  When  these  pupils  were  given  the  Monroe 
Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  it  was  found  that  the  extensive 
readers  made  a  rate  of  76  and  a  comprehension  score  of  9.5, 
while  the  non-readers  made  a  rate  score  of  54  and  a  comprehension 
score  of  5.4.  Hunt  also  studied  three  seventh-grade  classes,  using  the 
same  general  procedure  as  that  outlined  above.  He  also  tested  these 
pupils  with  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Test  and  found  that  the 
median  scores  of  the  extensive  readers  and  of  the  non-readers  were 
91  and  90,  respectively.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  significant 
differences  in  reading  scores  should  not  be  attributed  to  differences  in 
the  capacity  of  the  two  groups.  The  average  scores  of  the  extensive 
readers  were  133  in  rate  of  reading  and  23.5  in  comprehension;  the 
average  scores  of  the  non-readers  were  107  in  rate  and  17.1  in  com- 
prehension. These  results  supply  clear  evidence  that  wide  reading  is 
an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  development  of  good  reading 
habits. 

Studies  have  also  been  made  of  the  effect  of  wide  reading  on  the 
type  of  material  read  and  on  the  judgments  of  pupils  in  selecting 
reading  material.  Maple4  compared  the  reports  for  all  grades  made  by 
the  school  librarian  four  months  after  the  adoption  of  a  program  of 
extensive  reading  with  the  reports  made  a  year  earlier.  The  compari- 
son revealed  "an  increase  in  non-fiction  read  by  pupils  of  110  per  cent 
and  of  juvenile  fiction  of  101  per  cent."  Every  teacher  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  pupils  exhibited  "an  increased  interest  in  read- 
ing and  better  judgment  in  selecting  material." 

In  a  study  of  school  libraries  made  in  twenty  different  sections  of 
the  country,  the  writer  made  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  school  libraries  on  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  the 
pupils.  Wherever  records  had  been  kept  both  before  and  after  a 
library  had  been  introduced  they  showed  a  surprising  increase.  What 
is  even  more  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  books  in 
the  children's  departments  of  neighboring  libraries  increased  also  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  This  was  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  contacts  with 
the  school  library  had  awakened  interests  which  were  gratified 
through  the  use  of  both  the  school  and  the  public  library.  In  order  to 
determine  if  the  time  spent  daily  in  the  school  library  had  any  effect 


4Maple,  E.  O.,  "Teaching'  Reading  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,"  Elementary  School  Journal, 
XVIII:   138-40.   October.   1917. 
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on  the  reading  habits  of  children  after  they  left  school,  the  librarian 
of  the  West  Technical  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  made  a  study 
of  the  number  of  its  recent  graduates  who  had  and  were  using  public 
library  cards.  As  compared  with  the  records  of  pupils  who  had  not 
had  frequent  school  library  privileges,  those  of  the  West  Technical 
High  School  pupils  were  most  commendable. 

The  results  of  the  studies  to  which  reference  has  been  made  show 
conclusively  that  wide  reading  promotes  the  rapid  development  of 
fundamental  reading  habits  and  carries  them  to  higher  levels  of  excel- 
lence. It  stimulates  interest  in  a  wider  range  of  reading  material  and 
cultivates  superior  standards  and  tastes.  These  studies  also  show  that 
the  opportunity  to  read  freely  in  school  libraries  increases  greatly  the 
amount  read  by  children  and  leads  ultimately  to  the  continuous  use 
of  the  public  library  after  school  days  are  over.  These  results  are  so 
significant  that  they  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  fact  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  two 
of  the  reasons  for  the  need  of  adequate  school  library  facilities  are 
the  increased  importance  of  reading  in  contemporary  life  and  the 
conviction  that  educational  activities  begun  in  school  would  continue 
to  function  throughout  life.  Facts  relating  to  these  items  will  now 
be  considered.  Striking  evidence  of  the  increased  importance  in  read- 
ing today  is  found  in  data  relating  to  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  From  1850  to  1880  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  paralleled 
closely  the  percentage  increase  in  population.  From  1880  to  1910, 
however,  the  number  of  copies  increased  more  than  500  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  increase  was  less  than  100 
per  cent.  There  is  every  evidence  that  this  rate  of  increase  has  been 
maintained  since  1910.  Data  relative  to  the  publication  of  books  show 
that  in  the  six  years  from  1919  to  1925  the  number  increased  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million.  These  facts  make  it  clear  that  America 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  readers.  To  be  exact,  approximately 
97  per  cent  of  the  adults  in  this  country  read  newspapers  today,  75 
per  cent  read  magazines,  and  50  per  cent  read  books.  It  is  evident 
that  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  material 
read,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is  of  a  desirable  type,  may  pro- 
duce a  profound  effect  on  the  attitudes,  ideals,  and  aspirations  of 
American  citizens. 
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The  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  done,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  is  not  the  result  of  a  passing  interest  or  a 
whim.  It  has  come  as  a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  modern  social  life.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  available  shows, 
for  example,  that  intelligent  reading  is  an  essential  means  of  famil- 
iarizing adults  with  current  events,  with  significant  social  issues,  with 
community  and  national  problems,  and  with  American  institutions, 
ideals,  and  aspirations.  It  is  also  an  essential  means  of  attaining 
vocational  efficiency,  of  extending  experience,  of  developing  a  broad 
outlook  on  life,  of  satisfying  interest  and  curiosity,  and  of  securing 
pleasure  and  profit  during  leisure  hours.  An  additional  value  of  read- 
ing has  been  forcibly  expressed  by  Suzzallo  in  the  following  terms: 

We  cannot  deal  with  men  and  affairs  beyond  our  personal  touch 
without  the  printed  word  to  give  us  understanding  of  them.  All 
cooperation  begins  with  understanding  and  the  sympathy  which  grows 
from  understanding.  Democracies  with  a  far-flung  population,  greatly 
diversified  in  occupation  and  manner  of  life,  must  rely  heavily  for 
common  appreciations  upon  printed  records,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books.  .  .  Thus  teachers  and  schools  have  become  necessary  to 
that  expanded  power  of  appreciation,  chiefly  gained  through  books, 
which  our  modern  democracies  and  world  relations  require. 

The  foregoing  statements  make  it  clear  that  as  boys  and  girls 
develop  toward  maturity  they  should  become  interested  in  those  fields 
of  thought  and  activity  that  characterize  intelligent  citizenship.  In 
this  connection  elementary  and  secondary  schools  face  large  responsi- 
bilities. Units  of  instruction  must  be  provided  that  introduce  pupils 
to  significant  social  issues.  Appropriate  books  and  magazines  should 
be  at  hand  from  which  they  may  acquire  valuable  experience  and 
satisfy  interests.  "Greater  attention,"  it  has  rightly  been  said,  "must 
be  given  to  methods  by  which  interest  in  books  and  reading  will  be 
aroused  among  boys  and  girls.  As  long  as  books  are  looked  upon 
merely  as  classroom  tools  they  will  not  be  accepted  as  friendly  guides 
in  the  solution  of  life's  problems  or  as  sources  of  pleasure  and 
culture."  One  of  the  significant  values  of  a  school  library  is  that  it 
encourages  the  use  of  books  and  magazines  under  conditions  that 
duplicate  life  situations  outside  of  school. 

One  additional  fact  should  be  emphasized.  Whereas  America 
formerly  relied  on  the  public  schools  to  complete  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  it  now  recognizes  clearly  that  education  is  a  process  involving 
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all  young  people  and  adults  long  after  school  and  college  days  are 
over.  There  are  two  legs,  therefore,  upon  which  a  democracy  stands, 
namely  the  public  schools  which  lay  the  foundation  of  an  education, 
and  libraries,  books,  and  periodicals  which  are  means  of  continuing 
education  throughout  life.  Acting  upon  this  faith,  the  library,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Library  Association,  "is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  active  factor  in  keeping  alert,  open-minded  and  well  informed  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  ceased  their  formal  education.  Through  the 
literature  of  emotion  and  imagination  it  offers  an  enlargement  and  an 
enrichment  of  life ;  through  the  literature  of  knowledge,  it  promotes 
the  growth  of  power,  and  of  ability  to  serve  self  and  mankind."  The 
service  which  the  library  renders  begins  in  its  work  with  children. 
"For  them  it  is  the  chief  gateway  to  the  world  of  books."  The  school 
library  expands  and  enriches  classroom  instruction  and,  together  with 
the  public  library,  serves  as  a  continuation  school  all  through  life. 
"Through  intelligent  work  with  children,  the  library  has  the  power 
ultimately  to  lift  the  thinking  of  a  whole  community  to  higher  levels." 


LIBRARIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
WINSTON-SALEM 

Frank  H.  Koos 

In  describing  library  conditions  in  Winston-Salem,  a  very  brief 
history  of  school  libraries  may  serve  as  an  introduction. 

In  his  report  of  1888,  forty-one  years  ago,  Superintendent  Tom- 
linson  has  this  to  say  of  the  school  library  in  the  old  West  End  school: 

Though  the  library  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  it  has  so  grown  that  now  there  may  be  found 
among  the  nearly  3,000  volumes,  and  aside  from  the  books  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  young,  the  best  works  of  fiction,  travel,  history,  biog- 
raphy, language,  literature,  poetry,  etc.,   suited  to  the   adult  reader. 

The  list  of  pedagogical  works,  including  the  loan  of  my  own 
private  professional  library,  is  quite  extensive,  embracing  as  it  does 
nearly  all  the  leading  works  on  education  published  in  this  country 
and  England  together  with  many  translations  from  the  French  and 
German.  The  growing  attention  given  by  teachers  to  the  literature 
of  their  own  profession  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
time.  The  formation  of  pedagogical  libraries  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  city  school  systems  will  do  much  good  to  promote 
the  professional  advancement  of  teachers;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
pardonable  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  our  own  state,  if 
not  in  the  South,  the  Winston  Schools  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
particular  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a  general  library. 

At  that  time  for  each  pupil  enrolled  there  were  slightly  more  than 
three  volumes,  and  a  circulation  of  more  than  five  volumes  per  capita 
per  year. 

Nothing  further  appeared  in  the  reports  concerning  libraries  until 
1895,  when  the  superintendent  has  this  to  say: 

The  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  library  is  one  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  its  chief  function  being  to  supply  the  means  of 
self  culture,  and  to  give  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  schools 
facilities  for  reference  work  and  original  investigation. 

The  Library  has  been  kept  open  from  9  until  11  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day mornings  and  was  liberally  patronized  by  pupils  of  both  schools. 
The  records  show  that  our  boys  and  girls  read  and  enjoy  a  good  and 
wholesome  class  of  literature.  There  are  some  instances,  however, 
where  the  reading  needs  to  be  carefully  supervised  and  directed  by 
both  teachers  and  parents.  Time  must  be  taken  for  outside  reading, 
but  a  boy  or  girl  who  reads  two  books  a  week  and  at  the  same  time 
pretends  to  carry  on  his  regular  school  work  is  approaching  a  state 
of  mental  dissipation  and  needs  to  be  corrected. 
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We  found  nothing  further  in  school  records  concerning  school 
libraries.  Community  tradition  informs  us  this  library  was  transferred 
to  the  Carnegie  Library  about  1905.  We  have  no  records  of  school 
libraries  until  about  1919,  when  the  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
was  planned.  In  this  building  the  superintendent,  the  architect,  and 
their  advisers  planned  for  a  suitable  library.  It  is  at  this  date  that  our 
present  school  library  history  begins.  During  1922-1923  this  library 
was  equipped  and  the  book  collection  made.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  organized  elementary  school  libraries.  There  were  no  library 
rooms. 

Among  the  schools  we  have  at  the  present  time  one  teachers' 
library,  two  high  school  libraries  (one  for  the  white  and  one  for  the 
colored  high  school),  and  thirteen  elementary  school  libraries  (nine 
for  the  white  and  four  for  the  colored  schools). 

In  1923  we  had  one  library  suite  of  rooms  in  our  schools.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  eleven  white  library  rooms  or  suites  and  three 
colored.  In  the  older  elementary  buildings  classrooms  or  enlarged 
classrooms  have  been  made  into  libraries.  In  the  new  buildings  and 
additions,  of  which  six  are  now  being  provided,  the  suite  is  about  two 
classrooms  in  size.  It  will  consist  of  a  large  reading  room,  a  conference 
room  or  two,  a  work  room,  and  a  lavatory.  Since  more  additions  have 
been  made  to  colored  schools,  the  library  suites  for  these  schools  are 
now  more  modern  than  those  for  the  white  schools. 

In  1923  there  was  one  school  librarian.  At  present  the  staff  con- 
sists of  a  supervisor  of  libraries,  a  cataloguer  and  teachers'  library 
librarian,  a  stenographer,  three  white  high  school  librarians,  one  col- 
ored high  school  librarian,  two  white  full-time  elementary  school 
librarians,  six  white  teacher  librarians,  and  two  colored  teacher  libra- 
rians. The  teacher  librarians,  besides  having  charge  of  the  libraries, 
usually  teach  reading  and  literature  in  the  upper  grades. 

With  five  exceptions,  the  librarians  have  been  trained  on  the  job. 
We  have  selected  good  teachers  and  have  given  them  such  courses  as 
school  library  management,  use  of  books  and  the  libraries,  book  selec- 
tion, children's  literature,  reading  methods  in  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  teaching  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  reference  work,  and 
cataloguing.  A  number  of  our  libraries  and  teacher  librarians  have 
had  summer  school  work  in  library  departments  or  library  schools  of 
our  state  and  other  states.  We  prefer  that  our  librarians  should  have 
had  successful  teaching  experience. 
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The  equipment  of  three  of  our  libraries  was  purchased  from  relia- 
ble library  sources.  The  other  libraries  have  assembled  equipment 
from  various  sources.  It  might  be  called  home  made  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  catalogue  file  and  the  teacher's  desk.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  eight  elementary  school  libraries  will  have  modern  library  equip- 
ment. Modern  equipment  is  to  be  provided  for  the  two  white  junior 
high  schools  and  the  colored  high  school  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction. These  are  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Prior  to  1922  the  school  libraries  consisted  mainly  of  a  few  very 
small  classroom  libraries  and  those  sets  of  dusty  books  which  passing 
agents  left  on  the  shelves  of  principals'  offices  for  certain  considera- 
tions. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  teachers'  library  2,758  cata- 
logued and  classified  books  and  4,092  classified  pamphlets.  Thirty-five 
pedagogical  periodicals  come  to  the  library.  These  have  been  bound 
since  about  1922.  There  are  also  collections  of  pictures  and  fugitive 
materials.  There  are  now   8.5  volumes  per  teacher  in  this  library. 

The  white  high  school  has  8,157  volumes,  or  almost  four  volumes 
per  pupil.  This  does  not  include  pamphlet  material  and  the  more  than 
ninety  magazines  which  come  to  the  library.  The  colored  high  school 
has  1,195  volumes,  or  about  1.2  volumes  per  pupil.  This  also  does 
not  include  the  pamphlet  material  nor  the  periodicals.  In  the  white 
elementary  schools  there  are  10,630  volumes,  or  about  two  volumes 
per  pupil.  In  the  colored  elementary  schools  there  is  about  one-third 
of  a  volume  per  pupil.  These  books,  though  few  in  number,  have  been 
carefully  selected  by  teachers,  principals,  and  librarians  from  the 
standard  prepared  lists  of  books.  In  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
they  are  usable  books,  not  merely  assortments. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  we  are  permitted  to  have  four  kinds  of 
loans  to  the  various  schools.  The  teachers'  library  loans  pedagogical 
books,  magazines,  and  picture  collections  to  schools.  The  public  library 
loans  juvenile  books  in  sets  of  fifty  for  one  month  to  each  school. 
There  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  sets  of  readers  of  the  same  kind 
for  each  of  the  seven  grades.  These  may  be  borrowed  by  each  teacher 
for  four  or  six  weeks.  Each  teacher  may  also  secure  a  box  of  forty 
books  consisting  of  ten  or  twenty  different  kinds.  These  boxes  of  books 
range  in  difficulty  from  about  two  grades  below  to  about  two  grades 
above  the  grade  for  which  the  box  is  designated.  The  public  library 
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loans  mentioned  above  are  made  to  white  elementary  schools.  The 
supplementary  readers  and  the  boxes  of  books  are  provided  for  both 
the  white  and  colored  schools. 

Books  are  loaned  from  each  school  library  to  each  classroom  for 
use  in  that  classroom.  Pupils  go  to  all  the  libraries  to  use  the  books. 
In  some  cases  these  visits  are  regularly  scheduled.  In  other  cases  the 
classes  go  when  the  need  arises.  In  the  high  schools  books  are  placed 
on  reserve  for  reference  use  also  and  are  loaned  for  home  use.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  elementary  schools  children  may  take  books  home.  But  in 
most  of  the  elementary  schools  the  books  which  belong  to  the  library 
are  not  loaned  for  home  reading  because  our  sources  of  revenue  for 
the  libraries  are  so  uncertain  and  limited  that  we  must  use  every 
method  of  conservation.  It  grieves  me  very  much  to  be  obliged  to  say 
this  for  a  city  as  wealthy  as  Winston-Salem  is.  The  majority  of  our 
books  in  the  elementary  school  libraries  have  been  purchased  by 
money  secured  from  gifts  and  entertainments. 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  librarians  and  teacher  libra- 
rians endeavor  to  render  the  following  kinds  of  service : 

1 .  They  teach  children  to  read. 

2.  They  endeavor  to  remedy  defects  in  reading. 

3.  They  teach  the  use  of  books  as  reference  tools. 

4.  They  aid  pupils  in  learning  how  to  study,  to  evaluate  materials. 

5.  They  aid  teachers  in  finding  suitable  material  for  school  activi- 
ties, curricular  and  extra-curricular. 

6.  They  endeavor  to  enrich  the  course  of  study  and  improve 
teaching. 

7.  They  endeavor  to  help  children  learn  to  enjoy  good  books  for 
the  occupation  of  spare  time. 

8.  They  encourage  avocational  pursuits. 

9.  They  provide  vocational  information  for  pupils  and  teachers. 
10.     They  encourage  the  use  of  the  public  library. 

In  terms  of  visits  to  the  libraries,  or  attendance  and  circulation, 
what  are  some  of  the  measurable  results? 

Before  1923,  since  there  was  no  standardized  school  library  ser- 
vice, we  have  no  figures  telling  us  the  use  to  which  books  and  libraries 
were  put.  No  records  were  kept  of  the  use  of  the  teachers'  library 
until  1928-1929.  During  this  year  there  was  a  circulation  of  1,621,  or 
five  books  per  teacher.  There  were  3,615,  or  eleven  visits  per  teacher, 
to  the  library.   One  thousand  six  professional  books   were  loaned  to 
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schools  for  use  for  one  semester;  13,665  pictures  were  loaned  to 
teachers. 

During  1923-1924,  13,300,  or  12.5  books  per  pupil  enrolled,  were 
loaned  to  pupils  from  the  white  high  school  library.  During  1928-1929 
49,606,  or  23.9  books  per  pupil,  were  loaned.  In  1923-1924  each  high 
school  pupil  visited  the  high  school  library  68  times,  making  an 
attendance  of  72,299  for  that  year.  In  1928-1929  each  pupil  visited 
the  library  73  times,  making  an  attendance  of  151,925.  In  1923-1924 
the  average  number  of  visits  each  teacher  made  to  the  white  high 
school  library  was  29.  In  1928-1929  there  were  103  such  visits. 

We  have  no  statistics  for  the  colored  high  school  library  until  the 
school  year  1927-1928.  During  that  year  3,229,  or  3.5  books  per 
capita,  were  loaned  to  pupils.  During  1928-1929,  4,757,  or  4.7  books 
per  capita,  were  loaned.  During  1927-1928  each  pupil  visited  the 
library  16.3  times,  making  an  attendance  of  14,973.  During  the  next 
year  each  pupil  visited  the  library  26.2  times,  making  an  attendance 
of  26,200. 

The  policy  seems  to  be  that  if  a  pupil  comes  to  the  library  at  any 
time  he  stays  until  the  end  of  the  period.  My  purpose  in  saying  this 
is  to  inform  you  that  these  visits  are  not  merely  going  into  and  out  of 
the  library.  The  colored  library  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
about    150. 

In  the  white  elementary  schools  during  1926-1927,  the  first  year 
for  statistics  in  these  schools,  each  pupil  borrowed  3.5  books,  making 
a  circulation  of  21,762.  There  were  2,695  books  in  white  elementary 
school  libraries  at  that  time.  In  1928-1929  there  were  10,251  books 
in  the  libraries.  Each  pupil  borrowed  five  books,  making  a  circulation 
of  34,099.  The  pupil  attendance  rose  from  96,772  in  1926-1927  to 
480,272  in  1928-1929.  The  per  capita  attendance  mounted  from  155.6 
to  70.4. 

In  1927-1928  each  colored  elementary  pupil  borrowed  .94  of  a 
book  during  the  year,  making  a  circulation  of  3,881  for  the  school 
year.  There  were  1,520  books  in  colored  elementary  school  libraries. 
During  the  following  school  year  each  colored  elementary  pupil  bor- 
rowed 1.4  books,  making  a  circulation  of  6,346  books.  In  1927-1928 
each  colored  elementary  pupil  visited  the  library  12.5  times,  making 
an  attendance  of  61,512.  During  the  following  year  he  made  14.4 
visits,  making  an  attendance  of  88,645.  There  were  2,490  books  in 
these  libraries. 
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Prior  to  1923  there  were  no  libraries  which  could  be  called  school 
libraries.  There  were  no  books,  no  circulation,  no  attendance.  In 
1923-1924  there  were  2,300  books  in  school  libraries;  in  1927-1928 
there  were  21,600  volumes.  In  1923-1924,  13,300,  or  12.5  books  per 
capita  were  loaned.  Remember  this  was  with  a  select  group  of  high 
school  pupils.  In  1927-1928,  90,051,  or  6.2  books  per  capita,  were 
loaned.  Please  note  that  here  we  have  an  unselected  group  of  white 
and  colored  elementary  and  high  school  pupils  ranging  in  age  from 
six  to  twenty-one  years  and  in  grades  from  the  first  through  the 
eleventh. 

During  this  period  has  the  circulation  for  the  public  library  in- 
creased or  decreased?  It  has  increased.  My  population  figures  come 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  My  circulation  figures  come  from 
our  Carnegie  Library.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1922, 
there  was  a  juvenile  circulation  from  this  library  of  17,102  books. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1929,  there  was  a  juvenile  circula- 
tion of  64,252.  If  my  calculations  are  correct,  here  is  a  percentage 
increase  of  335.  The  population  of  our  city  is  said  to  have  increased 
about  seventy  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1922, 
there  was  an  adult  circulation  of  51,320  books.  This  circulation  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1929,  was  203,809.  Here  we  have  an  increase 
of  492  per  cent.  Our  population  increased  seventy  per  cent  during 
that  time.  In  1922  the  adult  circulation  was  1.03  books  for  each  mem- 
ber of  a  population  of  50,000.  In  1929  this  circulation  was  2.4  books 
for  each  member  of  a  population  of  about  85,000. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  picture  of  our  school  libraries: 
their  physical  equipment,  the  librarians  and  their  training,  the  book 
collections  and  their  uses,  their  progress  and  some  hopes  for  the 
future.  We  should  like  to  have  many  more  books. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  school  library  program  for  our 
city.  What  has  been  done  has  come  from  limited  expenditures.  When 
we  do  get  an  appropriation  for  more  books  we  believe  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  put  them  to  use.  We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  our 
children  and  their  parents  can  and  will  read  good  books  and  will  con- 
tinue their  education  in  the  informal  way  if  they  are  provided  with 
the    opportunity. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  unskilled  labor  community.  Most  of  you  know 
that  it  is  not  a  retail  trade  center,  a  railroad  center,  a  political  center,  a 
college  center,  a  distributing  center,  or  a  diversified  business  center 
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community.  Winston-Salem  is  a  manufacturing  community  which 
makes  a  highly  specialized  product,  the  output  of  which  has  been  so 
systematized  that  little  training  is  demanded  of  the  workers  before 
they  are  employed.  We  may  make  inferences  about  this  type  of  a 
community. 

I  asked  our  public  librarian  how  she  accounted  for  the  public 
library's  increase  in  the  use  of  books.  She  stated  that,  among  other 
causes,  there  was  the  fact  that  the  library  had  more  books.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  our  public  library  has  also  provided  more  efficient  service 
during  that  time. 

During  the  school  year  1926-1927  the  white  high  school  librarian 
associated  a  sudden  increase  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  library  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  usable  books  purchased. 

My  conclusion  to  this  paper  is  obvious.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States  that  it  does  not  read  the  best  books  and 
periodicals.  Certain  inferences  concerning  our  intelligence  have  been 
made.  My  conclusion  is  that  these  innuendoes  may  be  applied  to  our 
parsimony  rather  than  to  our  intelligence.  If  the  books  and  service 
are  supplied,  much  more  intelligent  reading  will  be  done. 


REMARKS  OF  D.  R.  ANDERSON 

The  only  qualifications  which  the  present  speaker  has  for  associa- 
tion with  a  conference  on  adult  education  is  that  he  is  an  adult  and, 
though  a  college  president,  is  thought  by  the  charitable  to  be  connected 
with  education.  But,  like  most  persons,  he  was  somewhat  cheered  by 
the  announcements  succeeding  Professor  Thorndike's  studies  that, 
after  all,  adults  could  learn.  Some  considerable  experience  with  that 
class  of  people  makes  one  skeptical,  certainly  when  it  comes  to  meth- 
ods and  ideas  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed.  Or,  maybe  it 
is  a  question  of  willingness  and  not  ability  and  we  should  work  on 
people's  hearts  so  that  they  may  have  an  open  mind.  However  that 
may  be,  the  increased  opportunities  that  have  been  offered  in  recent 
years  to  persons  beyond  the  orthodox  conception  of  school  age  give 
reason  for  satisfaction  to  thoughtful  friends  of  education  in  its  wider 
scope.  The  door  of  hope  has  been  opened  to  thousands  who  have  failed 
to  receive  a  high  school  or  college  education ;  the  privilege  is  extended 
to  those  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  develop  their  culture.  Opportunity  is  extended  to  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  better  positions  or  to  fill  better  those  which  they 
possess.  And  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  their  duties  as  citizens, 
the  processes  of  government,  and  the  organization  and  problems  of 
human  society  are  given  a  larger  chance  than  they  had  a  generation 
ago.  Women's  clubs  have  their  value,  not  only  in  making  possible  en- 
gagements for  impecunious  lecturers  and  college  professors  but  in  ena- 
bling women  of  leisure  to  while  away  their  time  in  semi-pleasurable 
and  profitable  manner.  Seriously,  oftentimes  these  clubs  are  the  only 
cultural  opportunities,  outside  of  the  schools,  afforded  the  public. 

Despite  the  snobbish  attitude  of  many  educators  of  the  older  type, 
correspondence  schools  and  extension  courses  are  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  independence  and  to  the  contentment  of  our 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  effective  conduct  of  our  affairs.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  are  helping  the  underprivileged  and  the  ambitious  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women  to  increase  their  information, 
develop  their  powers,  and  keep  a  keen  interest  in  a  growing  life.  And 
the  modern  conception  of  library  service,  whose  criterion  of  excellence 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  can  entice  men,  women,  and  children  of  all 
classes  and  all  interests  into  the  university  of  books  is  a  cheering 
intellectual  omen.  Even  the  colleges,  in  places,  are  opening  their  lee- 
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ture  halls  for  returning  alumni  so  that  they  may  be  for  them  again  not 
merely  an  arena  of  athletic  exuberance  and  a  choice  topic  of  critical 
discussion,  or  an  insatiable  plotter  against  their  financial  stability, 
but  a  temple  which  invites  a  renewal  of  their  cultural  inspiration. 

The  conception,  then,  that  after  high  school  and  college  we  need 
to  do  nothing  to  educate  ourselves,  or  that  the  only  education,  or 
necessarily  always  the  best  education,  is  that  of  the  schools,  or  that 
the  only  subjects  which  make  a  worth-while  contribution  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  economic  life  of  the  people  are 
those  emphasized  in  our  inherited  educational  systems— this  concep- 
tion is  breaking  down  and  we  are  welcoming  a  new  and  more  demo- 
cratic conception  that  all  men  and  women  and  children  of  all  tastes, 
for  whatever  good  purposes,  should  have  the  privilege  of  increased 
knowledge,  inspiration,  and  skill,  by  whatever  processes  necessary  to 
carry  it  to  them,  and  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  make  use  of 
these   privileges. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational work  for  adults  now  presented,  the  Southern  Conference  on 
Education  has  done  us  a  favor  in  planning  this  meeting  on  adult 
education,  and  we  are  highly  honored  to  have  address  us  Mr.  Morse  A. 
Cartwright,  Director  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, who  will  speak  on  'Adult  Education  and  the  Library." 


ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBRARY 
Morse  A.  Cartwright 

It  is  my  pleasurable  duty  to  discuss  with  you  the  development  of  a 
new  growth  and  a  changing  factor  in  education  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  these  elements  affect  and  may  affect  the  greatest 
single  informal  agency  for  culture  and  learning  operating  within 
our  borders.  I  refer  to  adult  education  and  the  public  library  and 
their  many  interrelations. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  so  academically 
erudite  a  group  as  this,  composed  of  educators  and  librarians,  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States,  unlike  other  countries,  education  is 
organized  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down.  But  I 
do  so  for  the  reason  that  this  basic  autonomy,  which  lies  at  the  roots 
of  the  educational  system  in  America,  must  of  necessity  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  any  new  outgrowth  of  that  system.  The  belief  in 
local  control  of  educational  facilities  in  the  forty-eight  commonwealths 
of  our  country  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  tradition. 
This  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  the  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  other  differences  that  exist  within  our  territory,  all  such  differences 
militating  against  homogeneity,  even  in  our  congested  areas.  These 
dissimilarities  make  it  impossible  to  induce  the  employment  of  any 
single  type  of  institution  for  any  considerable  number  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  remarkable  likenesses  that  do  exist  are  attributable  wholly 
to  what  Dean  James  E.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  calls  "the  imita- 
tive process"  at  work  in  American  education.  But  even  with  this 
process  strongly  at  work,  we  as  a  people  do  not  hesitate  to  utilize  a 
variety  of  borderland  agencies  in  the  field  of  education,  and  to  form 
new  ones  to  meet  our  highly  diversified  and  constantly  changing 
requirements. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  the  public  attitude  toward  educa- 
tion is  profound.  The  American  citizen — whether  worker,  farmer, 
merchant,  or  capitalist — regards  the  opportunity  for  education  in  all 
its  branches,  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate,  as  a  right  rather  than 
a  privilege.  He  assumes  that  state  or  private  funds  will  provide  this 
education  for  his  children,  either  at  no  cost  or  much  less  than  cost  to 
him.  He  also  assumes  as  a  right  that  large  informal  agencies  of  educa- 
tion, like  the  public  library,  will  be  available  without  cost  not  only 
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to  his  children  but  to  him  and  to  the  adult  members  of  his  family 
as  well.  With  such  a  background,  is  it  not  logical,  with  the  growth  of 
the  adult  education  idea,  that  he  should  expect  a  wealth  of  educational 
experience  of  all  kinds  to  be  open  to  him  on  the  same  easy  terms? 

Hence,  the  adult  education  movement  which  is  growing  up  in 
America  is  pointed  less  toward  righting  an  educational  wrong,  less 
toward  securing  for  the  under-privileged  that  which  has  been  with- 
held, and  more  toward  providing  an  ideal  of  continuing  education 
throughout  life  for  all  types  of  adult  individuals,  quite  without  regard 
to  previous  educational  experience,  yet  of  course  through  necessity 
based  on  graduations  of  that  experience.  In  the  United  States  adult 
education  is  to  be  provided  quite  as  much  for  the  university  and  college 
graduate  (and  there  were  90,000  of  them  this  year  alone)  as  for  the 
steel  worker;  quite  as  much  for  the  wealthy  merchant  as  for  his 
ill-paid  clerk. 

Adult  education  is  not  new  in  America,  although  the  term  did  not 
come  into  general  use  here  until  1924.  It  is  not  a  far  cry  to  trace  its 
origins  to  the  New  England  town  meeting  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  lyceum  movement  which  grew  up  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  assumed  proportions  numerically,  and  which  received  the  backing 
of  American  men  of  letters  like  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
Thoreau,  was  an  adult  education  movement.  Out  of  this  idea  grew 
the  Chautauqua  Institution  with  its  elaborate  system  over  fifty  years 
ago,  and  following  it  many  imitators,  the  commercial  Chautauqua  and 
lyceum  circuits  and  later  the  private  correspondence  schools.  The 
American  university  extension  movement  was  initiated  in  Philadelphia 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  Carnegie  benefactions  to  libraries 
heightened  interest  in  out-of-school  education  in  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Up  to  the  war  period  a  general  growth  was  evident. 
Meanwhile  the  tax-supported  school  system,  as  the  compulsory  school 
age  was  pushed  upward,  had  instituted  a  series  of  vocational  exten- 
sions, soon  accompanied  by  such  non-vocational  enterprises  for  adults 
as  the  voluntary  evening  high  school. 

Observance  of  American  interest  in  continuing  education  and  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  adult  education  in  England,  particularly  fol- 
lowing the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  report  of  1919,  led  to  an 
inquiry  into  American  conditions  instituted  in  1924  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.  Five  volumes  constituting  reports  on  as 
many  broad  phases  of  the  general  subject  were  published,  a  series  of 
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regional  and  national  conferences  of  teachers  and  leaders  of  adults 
was  held,  and  in  March,  1926,  there  was  formed  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  It 
serves  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  information,  sponsors  and  ini- 
tiates researches  and  studies,  and  supervises  and  conducts  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  local  and  national  agencies. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  recital  of  the  various  forms  assumed 
by  the  adult  education  movement  in  America;  a  brief  but  fairly  com- 
plete account  will  be  found  in  the  International  Handbook  of  Adult 
Education  just  published.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  adult  education 
in  America  is  based  largely  upon  the  extension  activities  of  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  that  the  burden  of  teaching  almost 
invariably  devolves  upon  the  teaching  staffs  of  such  institutions,  even 
though  the  administrative  control  of  such  organizations  may  be,  and 
often  is,  quite  separate  and  distinct.  They  range  in  variety  from  the 
task  of  teaching  elementary  English  to  foreigners  to  that  of  provid- 
ing postgraduate  courses  for  teachers  or  members  of  other  professions. 
They  are  formal  and  informal  in  nature;  one  may  enroll  in  a  univer- 
sity extension  class  in  economics,  or  he  may  pursue  a  course  of  read- 
ing on  the  same  subject  at  the  public  library.  He  may  participate  in 
various  independent  enterprises;  he  may  enroll  in  classes  and  read 
books  issued  by  labor  unions  or  by  large  industrial  corporations;  he 
may  partake  of  knowledge  made  available  to  him  by  religious  organi- 
zations or  by  avowed  agnostics ;  he  may  function  as  a  community 
resident  or  as  an  isolated  farmer.  The  media  are  many  and  they  are 
increasing  rapidly.  One  and  all,  they  are  termed  adult  education  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  now  but  slightly  more  than  five  years  since  librarians  gen- 
erally commenced  to  think  of  the  distribution  and  reading  of  books 
as  a  part  of  the  process  of  adult  education.  Libraries,  I  suppose,  like 
the  museums,  had  grown  up  through  the  ages  out  of  the  collecting 
instinct  which  seems  to  be  the  common  possession  of  all  races  of 
humans.  Now  the  collector  is  a  jealous  person;  among  primitive 
peoples  he  employed  elaborate  measures  to  police  his  possessions.  My 
librarian  friends  here  will  forgive  me  if  I  attribute  closed  bookshelves 
in  some  public  libraries  to  this  age-old  instinct  for  police  protection. 

But  the  librarians,  particularly  in  this  country,  in  the  last  twenty 
years  have  widely  departed  from  the  ancient  tradition  of  books  and 
learning   for   the    few.   They   seek   the    reader,   especially  the   serious 
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reader,  with  an  ardor  closely  approaching  that  of  the  missionary,  and 
they  couple  with  their  zeal  a  skill  and  intelligence  fatal  to  the  inherent 
laziness  of  the  average  reader.  Of  late  years,  forward-looking  mem- 
bers of  the  library  profession  have  not  visualized  their  problem  as 
one  of  mere  book  distribution  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  card- 
cataloguing.  They  have  been  concerned  decreasingly  with  a  mechani- 
cal and  passive  compliance  with  "what  the  public  wants"  and  more 
and  more  with  their  own  responsibility  for  the  character  of  these 
expressed  desires.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  last  five  years  the 
librarian  has  recognized  his  role  as  a  teacher  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity he  serves.  I  think  the  spread  of  the  movement  for  adult  edu- 
cation has  helped  to  crystallize  this  viewpoint,  not  only  among  the 
leaders  but  in  the  rank  and  file  of  librarians.  It  is  notable  that  in 
every  community  movement  for  the  organization  of  adult  education 
facilities  which  has  originated  of  late  years — and  there  have  been 
many— a  librarian  has  always  been  among  the  leaders,  with  his  non- 
partisan, non-sectarian  library  used  as  the  rallying  point  and  always 
reckoned  upon  as  the  chief  auxiliary  aid  to  all  agencies  and  institutions 
concerned. 

I  realize  that  in  this  discussion  so  far  I  have  assumed  your 
interest  in  and  acceptance  of  adult  education  as  a  desirable  objective. 
I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  advance  certain  reasons  why  I  think  it  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
educational  future  as  a  people. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  auspicious  beginning  which  adult 
education  has  made  in  this  country  may  be  discovered  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  dilemma  in  which  American  general  education  found  itself 
in  the  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  of  1914-1918.  The  machin- 
ery of  school,  college,  and  university  had  commenced  to  creak  under 
the  strain  of  enormous  enrollments.  Over-emphasis  on  vocational 
training  had  placed  an  all  too  serious  brake  on  cultural  advancement. 
Over-specialization  in  the  professions,  an  overloaded  credit  system, 
and  an  entanglement  of  educational  objectives  and  material  prosperity 
had  brought  American  education  to  the  verge  of  breakdown.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  any  education  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  undertake  it.  The  complexities  of  our 
civilization  had  direly  threatened  this  objective.  An  educational  change 
was  impending,  and  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  period  of  learning 
seemed  the  way  out. 
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The  inevitableness  of  adult  education  as  one  means  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  changing  civilization  is  self-apparent  now  and  almost 
absurdly  obvious.  Five  years  ago,  however,  this  position  would  have 
had  few  adi^  -<ents.  Today  it  has  thousands,  and  among  them  are  the 
most  forward-looking  of  American  educational  leaders  and  social 
philosophers. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  that  "adult  education  is  an 
educational  movement  for  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  who  no 
longer  are  in  contact  with  formalized  education  and  whose  primary 
interest  lies  in  a  vocation,  but  who  possess  a  secondary  interest  in 
their  own  educational  improvement  as  a  sustained  and  continuing 
process.  It  seeks  to  impress  upon  the  public  consciousness  the  basic 
idea  of  mind  expansion  as  an  important  part  of  the  necessary  business 
of  a  complete  life.  It  is  sometimes  called  continuing  education.  It 
interprets  graduation  from  any  sort  of  schooling  as  a  veritable  com- 
mencement of  educational  opportunity  extending  throughout  life." 

Perhaps  the  essential  characteristic  of  adult  education — and  in 
this  it  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  education — will  be  seen  to  lie 
in  the  basic  idea  of  mind  expansion  through  study  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  business  of  life— and  as  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to 
experiencing  "the  abundant  life." 

A  well-known  scientist,  discussing  the  problems  of  the  learning 
process  with  the  members  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  once  stated  that 
man's  intellectual  development  might  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
stages :  a  first,  including  the  period  of  adolescence  and  the  early  years 
of  young  manhood  or  young  womanhood,  called  an  acquisitive  stage; 
and  a  second,  beginning  immediately  after  the  individual's  establish- 
ment in  his  trade  or  profession  and  in  his  home  as  well,  called  a 
reflective  stage.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have  reached 
maturity  will  be  able  to  make  such  an  approximate  division  of  our 
own  educational  experience  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  whether 
or  not  we  are  able  ultimately  to  accept  such  a  division  as  normal  or 
desirable.  It  then  perhaps  follows  that  during  the  acquisitive  period 
the  intellectual  may  be  somewhat  neglected  as  of  unquestioned  right. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  then  the  individual's  full  duty  to  society  to  set 
about  the  business  of  self-support,  of  mating  and  procreating,  and  of 
providing  and  maintaining  adequate  shelter  for  the  results  of  such 
activity.  During,  let  us  say,  the  ten-year  period  following  cessation 
of   formal  school   activities,   whether   of  college   or   lesser  grade,  the 
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evolutionary  urge  is  all-important  and  to  be  pursued  at  the  sacrifice 
of  intellectual  expansion  through  accustomed  educational  channels. 
Even  so,  we  are  brought  to  face  the  problem  which  confronts  every 
man  and  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the  reflective  stage. 

What  becomes  of  the  thirty-year-old's  natural  instincts  for  some 
form,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  of  intellectual  activity?  He  has  more  or 
less  successfully  completed  this  acquisitive  stage,  he  is  fairly  well 
established  in  business  or  profession  and  in  his  or  her  home.  He  has 
satisfied  the  demands  for  biological  and  social  expansion,  he  has 
children  and  friends  and  acquaintances.  As  experience  with  life  has 
begun  to  mold  him,  he  has  become  aware  of  the  educational  discrep- 
ancies that  are  his  in  even  greater  measure  than  he  had  supposed  in 
his  early  adult  life.  He  craves  intellectual  stimulation.  He  is  a  ripe 
subject  for  the  bacillus  of  adult  education. 

So  it  is  at  this  period  that  a  decision  is  made  by  every  one,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  On  the  one  hand  stretch  the  enticements 
of  easy  pleasure  and  entertainment  with  emptiness  at  the  end  as  the 
only  reward;  on  the  other,  lie  the  apparently  less  pleasurable  but 
infinitely  more  satisfying  vistas  offered  by  continuing  education. 
Verily,  the  pilgrim's  progress  has  again  brought  him  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways. 

Now  what  chance  has  this  man  or  woman,  with  constantly  increas- 
ing hours  of  leisure  and  augmenting  means  of  financing  that  leisure, 
to  pick  up  the  neglected  threads  of  his  education?  The  opportunities 
to  meet  this  need,  assuming  that  it  is  recognized,  at  first  do  not  seem 
great  in  number,  or  easy  of  access.  The  chances  are  that  the  route 
leading  to  enduring  values  will  seem  too  remote  and  too  indistinct  to 
warrant  even  a  trial,  and  that  the  broad  open  highway  to  the  movie  or 
the  bridge  table  will  attract  his  halting  footsteps. 

I  hold  no  brief  against  the  cinema — I  attend  them  religiously  at 
least  once  a  year — and  I  have  been  known  to  play  bridge  under  pres- 
sure. However,  I  do  protest  against  the  living  of  a  life  which  centers 
in  such  amusements  to  the  exclusion  of  good  books,  of  discussion  of 
serious  matters  with  one's  friends,  of  the  great  world  of  art  and  music 
and  letters  represented  in  some  worth-while  form  in  every  American 
city  today. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  explosion  of  a  psychological  theory  in 
regard  to  the  learning  ability  of  grown  people.  On  many  occasions  we 
have  all  used  the  expression,  "You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
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when  we  have  been  confronted,  in  the  years  following  formal  school- 
ing, by  an  educational  task  or  proposal.  This  traditional  viewpoint 
toward  school  education  had  become  so  ingrained  in  the  American 
public  consciousness  that  there  had  arisen  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
doctrines:  "What's  the  use?"  Even  those  whose  actions  were  not 
dictated  by  pure  laziness  in  matters  of  self-education  had  proceeded 
easily  under  the  misapplication  of  a  piece  of  dictum  of  the  great 
Harvard  psychologist,  William  James,  who  had  emphasized  the  falling 
off  of  intellectual  capacity  following  the  peak  known  to  exist  in  the 
early  twenties.  Lazy  people — and  who  of  us  is  not  lazy? — had  devel- 
oped the  James  emphasis  into  a  widely  accepted  maxim  that  education 
was  a  process  having  to  do  with  the  young.  They  even  went  further 
and  developed  a  corollary  which  sought  to  exclude  grown  people  from 
the  educational  process.  This  whole  theory  has  just  received  a  decided 
jolt.  The  psychologist,  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  and  his  associates  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  by  a  series  of  careful  and 
exhaustive  measures  of  intelligence  of  varying  groups  of  people,  have 
brought  forward  what  looks  to  be  incontrovertible  proof  that  the 
power  to  learn  recedes  only  slightly  with  age.  The  loss  is  a  mere  one 
per  cent  a  year  following  the  peak  of  learning  ability  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  Even  this  relatively  slight  disadvantage 
is  offset,  and  in  most  cases  more  than  offset,  by  the  experience  gained 
by  the  oldster  in  grappling  with  the  problems  of  life. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  practical  application  of  the 
Thorndike  theory.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  a  man  or  woman  is 
probably  at  the  height  of  his  power  at  the  age  of  from  forty-eight  to 
fifty.  Scientific  measurements  seem  to  indicate  that  the  height  of  the 
individual's  ability  to  learn  is  reached,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  The  loss  in  the  twenty-five  intervening  years  may  be 
reckoned  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  one-quarter.  Thus,  the  older  of 
these  individuals  may  require  a  full  hour  of  sixty  minutes  to  learn  a 
given  process,  whereas  the  younger  individual  at  his  side  may  require 
only  forty-five  minutes.  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  fifteen- 
minute  margin  will  be  cut  in  half,  or  perhaps  wholly  eliminated, 
through  general  familiarity  with  some  phase  of  the  process  at  hand, 
in  the  case  of  the  older  man,  traceable  to  the  twenty-five  years  spent 
by  him  in  the  business  of  life.  Then  again  it  is  probable  that  this  riper 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  older  individual  will  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  work  absent  in  the  case  of  the  younger,  who 
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presumably  is  deficient  in  judgment  when  compared  with  the  fifty- 
year-old.  Does  it  not  appear,  in  all  fairness,  that  much  of  the  sting 
of  age  has  been  removed  by  this  psychological  discovery? 

The  Thorndike  thesis,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  abso- 
lutely destroys  our  previous  conception  of  education  solely  as  a  prep- 
aration for  life.  The  one  reasonable  result  of  the  acceptance  by  edu- 
cators of  this  discovery  is  to  consider  education  as  a  continuing  process 
throughout  life. 

The  business  of  this  world  is  very  largely  conducted  by  men  and 
women  whose  ages  vary  between  thirty  and  sixty.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  these  individuals  to  content  themselves  with  intellectual 
stagnation  when  the  means  are  at  hand,  or  can  be  brought  to  hand, 
for  the  development  of  their  educational  functions.  We  "live  and 
learn"  in  a  literal  sense,  and  there  no  longer  is  the  slightest  excuse 
for  living  without  learning. 

Can  there  be  doubt  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  part  which  the 
library  is  to  play  in  the  adult  education  of  the  future  ?  I  see  vastly 
increased  use  of  library  facilities  as  the  only  logical  outcome  of  the 
development  of  the  adult  education  idea;  I  see  stern  necessity  ahead 
for  the  development  of  many  more  than  our  existing  libraries ;  I  see 
the  need,  if  you  please,  of  a  new  type  of  librarianship,  which  shall  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  scholarly  and  in  possession  of  a  broadly 
generous  outlook  on  general  education;  I  see  the  library  ministering 
alike  to  the  inner  craving  for  mind  expansion  of  the  educationally 
under-privileged,  and  to  the  continued  stimulation  of  mature  and  cul- 
tured minds.  Educationally,  to  my  mind,  the  public  library  has  entered 
upon  the  golden  era;  it  holds  the  greatest  of  opportunities  in  the  task 
to  which  all  American  education  should  be  dedicated — the  production 
of  an  American  culture. 


EDUCATION  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle 

We,  who  are  gathered  here  to  discuss  education  for  librarianship, 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  profession  which  we  all  want  to  meet 
intelligently. 

Doctor  Bestor,  President  Chase,  and  the  other  brilliant  speakers 
here  have  impressed  upon  us  the  admiration  of  time  and  space.  This 
indicates  the  dependence  of  all  people  upon  the  printed  word. 

Trends  in  education  and  industry,  in  professions,  in  trades — in 
fact,  in  all  the  activities  of  civilization — -are  thrusting  the  library  into 
a  powerful  place.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  America,  and  on  America 
other  countries  depend.  Librarianship  and  the  preparation  therefor 
are  in  their  most  critical  stage.  To  no  other  group  of  individuals,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  to  no  other  profession  are  given  such  power,  such 
privilege,  such  opportunity  for  service  as  to  the  librarians  of  today. 
To  meet  these  there  must  be  a  high  professional  spirit,  and  we  are 
told  that  a  high  professional  spirit  calls  for  sound  training,  clear 
ethical  standards,  and  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the  fellowship  of 
librarians. 

What  is  this  profession  of  which  we  speak  in  such  large  terms  ? 
Let  me  quote  what  I  consider  the  finest  statement  ever  made  regarding 
it.  I  like  to  quote  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  express  that  indefinable  thing 
which  we  think  helps  to  link  all  nations  in  a  common  interest  and  to 
unite  the  thought  of  all  ages.  I  refer  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Putnam  when,  as  president  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
1904,  he  welcomed  the  foreign  delegates  to  our  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 
You  will  recall  that  he  said: 

You  and  we  are  in  a  fellowship  which  has  scarce  a  parallel  in  any 
other  profession,  for  we  are  handling  an  identical  agent  in  the  service 
of  man — an  agent  which  knows  no  geographical  limit,  and  no  essential 
limit  of  race,  or  language  or  time.  We  are  seeking  to  promote  the 
inter-communion  of  men;  to  advance  the  knowledge  of,  and  thus 
respect  for,  antiquity,  and  the  peoples  beyond  our  gate.  And  in  all 
this  service  we  are  free  from  the  partiality  of  the  apostle,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  pharisee.  We  stand  for  no  particular  system,  we 
expound  no  particular  doctrine:  we  let  man  speak  for  himself — con- 
tent in  our  service  if  we  enable  him  to  speak  his  best  to  auditors 
whom  it  will  profit. 
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Every  time  I  think  of  this  I  have  a  higher  and  more  exalted 
opinion  of  the  calling  which  we  have  chosen.  What  broader  oppor- 
tunity could  be  offered  to  any  one?  Librarianship  is,  of  course,  an 
honorable  profession.  It  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  the  best  endeavor  of  the  individual,  of  the  united  efforts 
of  all  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  respect  of  all  classes 
of  society.  But,  there  are  many  dangers  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  in  the  making. 

Probably  other  professions  have  had  similar  crises  to  meet,  but 
few  have  had  problems  to  solve  in  just  the  same  way.  We  are  a  young 
profession  with  a  history  of  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  history  of  library  development  in  America  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  history  of  the  American  Library  Association;  or,  if  you  wish  to 
put  it  the  other  way,  the  history  of  the  American  Library  Association 
is  the  history  of  library  development  in  America.  Now  what,  in  brief, 
is  that  history?  Remember,  it  is  a  history  covering  a  period  of  fifty 
years  only,  or  a  little  more.  First  there  was  a  philosophy.  Then  a 
theory,  or  the  explanation  of  the  philosophy  and  the  principles  or 
fundamental  truths,  and  then,  finally,  practice. 

I  have  always  felt  that  in  our  profession  we  partook  of  the 
advantages  of  both  craft  and  profession,  and  I  fear  that  as  we  become 
more  and  more  formal,  more  and  more  academic,  we  may  lose  some 
of  the  features  which  have  made  us  strong.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
individual  instruction,  which  marked  so  many  of  the  schools,  should  be 
done  away  with.  It  certainly  would  be  regretted  if  theory  entirely  did 
away  with  practice,  and  if  intensive  research,  important  as  it  is, 
should  eliminate  actual  experience  in  doing.  One  looks  askance  at  that 
individual  who  has  the  theory  and  has  seen  it  as  applied  by  others, 
but  himself  has  had  no  experience  which  has  enabled  him  to  make 
theory  and  practice  such  close  neighbors  that  they  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  one  another. 

Librarianship  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  books  and  related 
printed  material,  a  knowledge  of  people,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of 
methods  and  means  of  contact  between  these.  Education  must  give  or 
draw  out  these  forms  of  knowledge.  Preparation  must  be  for  the 
profession,  not  for  a  practice  in  a  specified  region  or  district. 

The  profession,  recognizing  the  need  of  some  regulation  of  educa- 
tion for  librarianship,  in  1923  established  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Librarianship.  A  survey — no,  a  review — of  existing  agencies  for 
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education  for  librarianship  indicates  three  regions  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada  inadequately  provided  with  schools.  These 
include  the  middle  provinces,  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  and  the 
South,  including  the  Southwest. 

You,  who  are  gathered  here,  are  concerned  chiefly  with  condi- 
tions in  the  Southeast,  but  no  one  region  can  live  to  itself  alone  and 
the  schools  already  in  existence  in  the  South  and  those  about  to  be 
established  should  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  leaders  must  be  raised  up,  and  I 
should  like  to  enumerate  what  one  of  our  chief  educators  has  given  as 
the  twelve  items   that  state  the   characteristic  things  a  leader  does : 

(I)  Sees  a  vision  of  achievement;  (2)  grasps  the  significant  features 
of  the  situation;  (3)  determines  what  must  be  done  to  realize  the 
vision;  (4)  concentrates  on  the  necessary  work;  (5)  sticks  to  the  job; 
(6)  inspires  others  to  help  him;  (7)  relates  his  work  to  theirs; 
(8)  enjoys  the  humorous  side  of  things;  (9)  pursues  the  vision  as  it 
recedes   and  changes;    (10)    creates   new  ways  to  master  difficulties; 

(II)  treats  others  as  he  would  have  them  treat  him;  (12)  worships 
the  Lord  his  God. 

While  leaders  must  be  prepared,  so  must  followers,  and  while  we 
are  considering  education  for  both  leaders  and  followers,  let  us  think 
of  the  limitless  boundaries  of  librarianship,  for  limitless  they  are, 
and  remember  the  young  Ulysses,  who  says : 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 


TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Louis  R.  Wilson 

In  this  paper  on  training  for  librarianship  in  the  South,  it  seems 
important  to  me  to  present  the  following  aspects  of  the  subject: 
( 1 )  the  part  which  the  library  is  to  play  in  raising  the  level  of  gen- 
eral educational  attainment  in  the  South  in  the  next  decade;  (2)  the 
necessity  for  the  professional  training  of  the,  to  the  South,  compara- 
tively new  type  of  educational  teacher  and  leader,  the  librarian,  who 
affects  the  general  education  program  through  books  and  other  library 
resources  rather  than  by  means  of  lecture,  textbook,  blackboard, 
scientific  laboratory,  or  other  formal  educational  processes;  (3)  the 
character  of  the  training  agencies  which  will  be  required;  (-1)  the 
kinds  of  training  to  be  provided;  (5)  the  number  and  distribution 
of  such  agencies,  and  (6)  the  financial  support,  physical  and  technical 
equipment,  and  personnel  which  will  be  required  to  insure  their  suc- 
cessful  operation. 

I.    Part  to  be  Played  by  Libraries 

No  thoughtful  person  who  contrasts  the  educational  scene  of  today 
with  that  of  the  year  1900  can  fail  to  discover  that  the  level  of  gen- 
eral educational  attainment  in  the  South  is  far  higher  now  than  then. 
Length  of  school  terms,  capital  outlays  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
largely  increased  operating  funds  and  endowments,  the  establishment 
of  summer  schools,  practice  schools,  and  schools  of  education  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  perfected  systems  of  certification 
and  general  administration  bear  testimony  that  the  graduate  of  the 
Southern  high  school  or  college  of  today  goes  out  into  life  better 
equipped  to  meets  its  high  adventure  than  his  predecessor  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  expenditure  of  thirty  million  dollars  annually  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  today  as 
against  one  million  dollars  in  1900,  the  enrollment  of  110,000  pupils 
in  the  high  schools  last  year  as  against  7,144  in  1907-08,  the  offering 
of  professional  courses  for  teachers  on  every  college  campus  in  the 
state,  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren in  all  save  one  of  the  hundred  counties,  the  increase  in  the  state's 
maintenance  funds  to  its  university  from  $25,000  in  1900  to  $860,000 
in  1928,  and  the  bringing  into  existence  within  a  five-year  period  of 
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such  an  institution  as  Duke  University  through  private  means  are  but 
typical  of  what  has  been  happening  educationally  throughout  the 
entire  South  during  this  period. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  rise  of  the  level  of  general  educational 
attainment  has  been  notable,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Southern 
educational  leaders  have  had  to  deal  first  with  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  education  rather  than  the  qualitative.  In  thinking  about  the  future 
of  education  in  the  South,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative  should  receive  increasing 
consideration. 

I  make  bold  to  predict  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a  dis- 
tinctive rise  of  the  level  of  general  educational  attainment  in  the 
South,  and  that  its  nature  will  be  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative. 
I  go  further  and  say  that  the  agency  which  will  contribute  to  this 
rise  as  much  as  any  other  will  be  the  library  in  its  various  forms. 

I  base  this  prediction  upon  five  significant  facts.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
stated  the  first  of  these  in  his  essay  "Of  Studies"  three  centuries  ago 
when  he  said,  "Reading  maketh  a  full  man."  Unfortunately,  Sir 
Francis  simply  stated  his  observation  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Science,  as 
we  know  it  today,  was  in  its  infancy,  and  such  scientific  tests  and 
measurements  as  are  applied  to  educational  processes  today  could  not 
be  utilized  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  his  statement.  But  in  the 
papers  presented  here  yesterday  by  Dean  Gray,  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Koos,  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  schools,  the  validity  of  his  observation  has  been  attested  in  the 
scientific  terms  of  the  present-day  educational  experts.  They  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  pupil  in  the  grades  or  the  student  in  col- 
lege who  makes  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of  library  materials,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  lecture  and  textbook,  sees  the  subject  under 
investigation  more  clearly  and  comprehends  its  total  relationship  more 
fully  than  the  pupil  or  student  who  fails  to  use  such  materials.  They 
are  fully  convinced  that  the  per  cent  of  promotions  of  such  students 
to  the  next  higher  grade  or  class  is  definitely  higher  than  that  of 
students  who  do  not  make  extensive  use  of  library  materials. 

It  is  this  fact  which,  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  has  placed 
the  library  in  the  heart  of  the  school  and  sends  every  pupil  enrolled 
to  the  library  for  specific  study  for  a  fixed  number  of  periods  per  day 
or  week.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  made  necessary  in  such  libraries 
as  those  of  the   University   of  Illinois   and  the   University  of   North 
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Carolina,  which  have  been  dedicated  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
provision  of  seats  for  three  times  as  many  students  per  thousand  as 
were  required  ten  years  ago.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  caused  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
to  adopt  its  present  thoroughgoing  high  school  library  standards  and 
start  a  committee  to  work  upon  the  upward  revision  of  its  college 
library  standards.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  influenced  one  of  the  great 
foundations  to  start  an  investigation  of  library  resources  of  the  small 
colleges  of  the  country,  because  it  is  convinced  that  teaching,  unsup- 
ported by  library  resources,  falls  far  short  of  being  the  best  sort  of 
teaching.  And  it  is  this  fact  which,  if  fully  understood  and  acted  upon 
by  state,  county,  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  South, 
can  bring  about,  as  much  as  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  or  any  other  single  thing,  the  lifting 
of  the  per  cent  of  promotions  among  the  white  and  colored  school 
children  alike  throughout  the  South.  It  can  assist  in  reducing  the 
tragic  waste  of  educational  effort  in  a  state  educational  system  such 
as  North  Carolina's  in  which  only  two  white  children  out  of  every 
three  succeed  in  passing  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher,  and  only 
one  out  of  two  colored  children.  In  this  way  the  purposes  of  the 
school  can  be  more  perfectly  realized  qualitatively,  and  the  level  of 
educational  attainment  raised. 

The  second  fact  on  which  I  base  the  prediction  is  that  the  educa- 
tional expert  has  recently  taught  us  that  the  old  adage,  "You  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  is  untrue.  Or,  if  it  is  true  for  old  dogs, 
it  is  untrue  in  the  case  of  mature  men.  The  dictum  of  William  James, 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology  in  the 
past  generation,  that  for  the  majority  of  us  the  learning  process  stops 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  has  been  sharply  contradicted,  and  it  has 
been  scientifically  demonstrated  by  Professor  Edward  Thorndike  that 
the  period  after  twenty-five,  if  properly  utilized,  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  in  intellectual  accumulation  and  accomplishment  in 
the  whole  life  span. 

The  third  fact  which  underlies  my  prediction  is  so  obvious  that  it 
scarcely  needs  stating.  Life  has  become  so  complex  for  the  vast 
majority  of  men  that  even  if  they  wished  they  could  not  cease  to 
study  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  This  has  not  always  been  true  in 
the  South.  Life  in  the  ante-bellum,  slave-owning  era  was  simple.  But 
even  in  the  field  of  agriculture  the  scene  is  far  more  complicated  today 
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than  it  was  before  1860.  The  boll  weevil  alone  has  made  necessary 
knowledge  of  insecticides  and  rotation  of  crops.  Scientific  breeding  of 
long-lint  cotton  has  been  required  to  take  the  place  of  the  almost 
extinct  sea-island  staple.  The  fruit  fly  in  Florida  likewise  has  tem- 
porarily confronted  a  state  with  a  serious  economic  puzzle,  and  the 
housewives  and  mothers  of  the  nation  with  problems  in  household  and 
infant  feeding. 

Complexity  of  modern  civilization  has  made  itself  felt  not  only 
in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  the  various  learned  and  scientific 
professions  but  in  business  and  industry  as  well.  It  is  because  of  this 
new  complexity  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  maturity  were 
enrolled  in  extension  and  correspondence  courses  last  year  for  which 
they  paid  well  up  into  the  millions.  It  accounts  for  the  presence  in 
such  great  industries  as  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, General  Motors,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  many 
others,  of  highly  specialized  business  libraries  which  are  considered  as 
indispensable  as  the  experiment  staff  and  scientific  laboratories  of  all 
such  industrial  institutions.  This  being  true  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  area  stretching  from  Lynchburg  to  Bir- 
mingham, rich  beyond  measure  in  coal  and  iron  and  water  power,  and 
in  those  respects  potentially  able  to  support  as  varied  an  industrial 
civilization  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  will  continue  to 
overlook  this  keen-edged  tool  of  industry  as  well  as  solvent  of  the 
social  and  economic  ills  by  which  industry  in  other  sections  has  been 
splendidly  served. 

It  is  more  than  barely  possible — it  is  highly  probable — that 
Southern  merchants  who  have  felt  the  adverse  effects  of  the  chain 
store,  that  Southern  tobacco  and  cotton  farmers  who  are  experiencing 
the  blighting  disaster  of  low  prices,  that  Southern  state,  county,  and 
city  governments  which  are  struggling  with  the  intricate  problems  of 
taxation  could  remedy  somewhat  the  distressing  plight  in  which  they 
find  themselves  if  for  the  rule  of  thumb  the  rule  of  exact  information 
might  be  substituted.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which  has  been  essential  in  the  South  to  maintain  a  civilization  based 
hitherto  on  an  agricultural  foundation  will  not  give  men  power  to  win 
increasing  economic  freedom  where  it  must  be  won  from  narrow  mar- 
gins under  highly  competitive  conditions.  Stated  concretely,  the  South, 
with  24  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population  but  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
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nation's  business  and  industrial  libraries,  stands  handicapped  in  this 
respect  as  it  toes  the  start  line  in  the  industrial  race.  In  this  same 
connection  I  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
South  could  have  escaped  some  of  the  industrial  loss  and  tragedy 
which  the  press  has  recently  been  reporting  daily,  particularly  in 
North  Carolina,  had  it  been  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  indus- 
trial and  social  progress  as  it  has  been  slowly  and  painfully  worked 
out  in  other  times  and  places.  In  this  instance,  knowledge  might  give 
power  over  social  bitterness  and  stay  the  footsteps  of  tragedy. 

The  fourth  basis  for  my  prediction  is  that  the  proper  utilization 
of  leisure,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  life  and  the  keenness  of  indus- 
trial competition,  will  make  an  increasingly  heavy  demand  upon  the 
library  resources  of  the  South.  From  1860  to  1910,  the  South,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  could  think  only  in  the  terms  of  bread  and  butter, 
as  it  was  not  until  1910  that  its  per  capita  wealth  equaled  that  of 
1860.  Since  1920,  however,  the  economic  burden  has  been  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  thousands,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  individ- 
uals are  pursuing  special  studies  today  where  dozens  were  formerly 
involved.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  whose  participation  in 
the  adult  education  and  university  extension  movements  of  today  may 
be  considered  as  typical  of  libraries  and  universities  in  general,  en- 
rolls as  many  students  in  correspondence  courses  and  extension  classes 
as  are  now  present  on  the  campus,  and  successfully  directs  the 
informal  study  of  more  than  ten  thousand  women  in  special  reading 
courses. 

The  final  basis  for  my  prediction  is  the  increasing  faith  of  South- 
ern individuals,  school,  college,  and  university  administrators,  educa- 
tional foundations  and  city,  county,  and  state  governing  bodies  in  the 
library  as  an  agency  for  promoting  education.  The  setting  up  of  high 
school  library  standards  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  entrance  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
into  the  field  of  county  library  development,  and  the  matching  of 
Rosenwald  Fund  allotments  by  the  city  and  county  administrations  of 
Davidson  and  Mecklenburg  counties  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
ability  to  raise  the  level  of  the  South's  general  educational  attainment 
to  a  new  height. 

II.    The  Necessity  for  Training  for  Librarianship  in  the  South 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  correct,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
the   South  must  give  serious  and  immediate  attention  to  the  task  of 
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training  those  who  shall  direct  and  make  generally  effective  this  edu- 
cational force.  It  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  organize  and  direct  and  make  effectively  avail- 
able library  materials  on  this  increased  scale  can  be  secured  without 
providing  thoroughly  equipped  and  competently  staffed  library  schools 
for  their  technical  training.  It  must  think  of  librarianship  somewhat 
as  the  charter  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Lon- 
don one  hundred  years  ago  thought  of  civil  engineering  when  they 
conceived  of  it  as  the  "art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man."  It  must  conceive  of 
librarianship  as  the  "art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
books  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man."  The  South  must  realize 
that  librarianship  "fulfils  its  function  through  mastery  of  the  science 
and  art  of  making,  building  or  using  collections  of  books  and  library 
tools,  buildings,  equipment  and  the  like,"  and  that  it  requires  special 
knowledge,  not  only  of  books  and  other  library  materials,  but  of  the 
laws  of  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology  as  well.  It  must  under- 
stand that  the  modern  public  has  no  greater  justification  for  expecting 
adequate  service  from  librarians  without  adequate  library  schools  than 
it  has  for  expecting  expert  service  in  the  fields  of  education,  law,  and 
medicine  without  adequate  facilities  for  training  therein.  The  fact 
that  only  one  librarian  is  needed  to  every  ten  teachers,  if  the  public 
schools  are  to  be  properly  manned,  does  not  lessen  one  whit  the 
necessity  of  having  that  one  as  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  specialty 
as  the  other  ten  are  in  theirs. 

III.    The  Character  of  Training  Agencies 

The  character  of  the  agencies  which  will  be  entrusted  with  this 
important  task,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  major  educational  impor- 
tance. If  the  experience  of  the  library  profession  can  be  relied  upon 
for  guidance,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  effective  agency  is  the  fully 
equipped,  adequately  staffed  library  school,  located  preferably  upon 
the  campus  along  with  the  other  undergraduate,  professional,  and 
graduate  schools  of  a  modern  American  university.  Other  types,  such 
as  special  departments  in  connection  with  teacher-training  institutions 
for  the  training  of  school  librarians,  or  the  training  classes  of  large 
public  libraries  where  training  for  the  routine  of  the  individual 
library  is  concerned,  and  summer  schools,  will  be  required. 
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IV.    The  Kinds  of  Training  to  be  Provided 

The  kinds  of  training  to  be  provided  in  such  schools  have  already 
been  suggested,  if  not  specifically  stated,  in  this  paper.  The  training 
of  the  school  librarian  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  first  importance 
at  present.  The  standards  of  the  Southern  Association  which  go  into 
effect  in  1930  will  require  488  partly  trained  and  445  trained  libra- 
rians, if  the  requirements  are  fully  complied  with.  Standards  not  so 
high  have  also  been  set  up  by  the  state  departments  of  education  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  others  of  the  eleven  Southern 
states.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  that  hundreds  of  students  have 
been  seeking  library  instruction  during  the  past  summer  and  that 
institutions  which  never  offered  courses  before  have  had  significant 
enrollments  the  first  year.  During  the  summer  sessions  recently  con- 
cluded, the  following  enrollments  have  been  recorded:  Alabama,  17 
at  one  institution;  Florida,  23  at  one  institution;  Georgia,  29  at  one 
institution;  Kentucky,  89  at  two  institutions;  Louisiana,  27  at  one 
institution;  Mississippi,  6  at  one  institution;  North  Carolina,  144  at 
two  institutions;  South  Carolina,  6  at  one  institution;  Tennessee,  201 
at  two  institutions;  Texas,  90  at  four  institutions;  Virginia,  268  at 
two  institutions — a  total  of  900.  And  within  the  past  three  years,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  schools  at  Atlanta  for  whites  and  Hampton 
for  Negroes,  the  following  institutions  have  established  formal  schools 
or  departments  for  their  regular  terms :  Florida  State  College  for 
Women,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Eastern  Kentucky 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Tennessee,  Peabody  College,  South- 
west Texas  Teachers  College,  Texas  College  for  Women,  West  Texas 
Teachers  College,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  (by  extension  in 
Charlottesville) . 

Training  for  public  and  county  library  work  stands  next  in  order 
of  importance,  and  the  recent  entry  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  into  this 
field  will  greatly  quicken  this  type  of  library  development.  Recent 
campaigns,  such  as  that  conducted  by  the  Citizens'  Library  Movement 
in  North  Carolina,  and  surveys  of  library  conditions,  such  as  that 
being  undertaken  by  Tennessee  librarians,  and  demonstrations  such 
as  those  afforded  by  county  libraries  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  public  upon  the  advantages  which  the  county  library 
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has  to  offer  the  sparsely  settled  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  thickly 
settled  industrial,  areas  of  the  South. 

The  demand  for  thoroughly  equipped  college  and  university  libra- 
rians may  not  be  as  apparent  as  that  for  the  schools,  cities,  and 
counties,  but  it  is  none  the  less  persistent.  Only  so  recently  as  1912,  it 
was  a  fixed  rule  in  two  of  the  major  universities  of  the  South  that  the 
rank  of  the  librarian  could  not  exceed  that  of  an  associate  professor- 
ship. At  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
no  Southern  university  library  maintained  a  regular  annual  budget  of 
over  $15,000.  Book  funds  ranged  under  $10,000,  and  cataloguing 
staffs  were  three  or  less.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  largest  graduate 
schools  was  not  in  excess  of  fifty.  Highly  complex  collections,  such  as 
the  North  Carolina  Collection  and  that  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Social-Economics  in  this  University,  were  unknown  or  at  their  begin- 
ning. And  no  Southern  university  library  east  of  the  Mississippi  had 
as  many  as  100,000  volumes.  But  recently  this  picture  has  radically 
changed.  Last  year,  Mr.  McMillen,  librarian  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, published  the  statistics  of  twelve  Southern  university  libraries 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  these,  six  spent  between  $15,000  and 
$52,000  for  books,  while  six  had  salary  budgets  ranging  from  $17,000 
to  $53,000.  One  reported  a  staff  of  twenty-two  members,  and  in 
1928-1929  another  has  built  up  a  cataloguing  staff  of  ten  and  added 
over  22,000  volumes.  The  total  increase  in  volumes  for  North  Caro- 
lina colleges  and  universities  for  1928-1929  was  55,043;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  fall  term  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  a 
total  of  210,000  volumes,  and  during  the  summer  and  winter  quarters 
had  enrolled  628  students  in  its  graduate  school.  Situations  such  as 
these,  the  handling  of  highly  specialized  collections,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  plants  as  are  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  South 
call  for  a  type  of  training  of  which  the  South  is  sorely  in  need  and 
without  which  its  libraries  of  research  and  investigation  can  not  be 
properly   manned. 

What  the  demand  for  the  business  librarian  will  be  is  not  so 
clear.  "Book  larnin'  "  as  applied  to  agriculture  in  particular  has  been 
strongly  resisted  in  the  South.  The  fact  that  North  Carolina  reports 
only  two  special  libraries  out  of  the  975  in  the  country  speaks  rather 
eloquently  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  rule  of  thumb  over  the  rule  of 
exact  information  in  the  realm  of  industry — and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
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of  the  fact  that  in  1927  it  produced  a  total  of  $205,000,000  in  cotton 
and  tobacco  crops,  $425,000,000  in  textiles,  and  $415,000,000  in  manu- 
factured tobacco  products.  But  within  the  past  two  years  the  state 
has  spent  approximately  $50,000  in  assembling  data  on  its  tax  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  inevitable  that,  as  competition  becomes  keener,  the 
special  library  and  scientific  laboratory  will  become  more  and  more 
in  demand.  And  along  with  the  demand  for  librarians  for  these 
positions  will  come  the  demand  for  the  trained  archivist,  the  art 
librarian,  the  public  health  librarian,  and  special  librarians  in  other 
fields  which  comprise  a  unified  and  highly  complex  modern  civilization. 

V.    The  Number  and  Distribution  of  Training  Agencies 

The  fifth  aspect  of  the  general  subject  of  training  for  librarianship 
in  the  South  is  that  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  proposed 
training  agencies.  What  this  number  shall  be  and  where  they  shall  be 
located  no  one  can  definitely  say.  There  are,  however,  several  sugges- 
tions which  might  well  be  considered.  First  of  all,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  while  the  demand  for  additional  agencies  is  real,  institutions 
considering  their  establishment  should  proceed  only  after  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  what  is  involved.  Quick  decisions  to  enter  the 
field  and  institutional  rivalry  should  be  avoided.  During  the  past  aca- 
demic year  1,347  students  were  enrolled  in  library  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these  only  forty  were  in  the  South — 
thirty-two  white  students  at  Atlanta  and  eight  colored  students  at 
Hampton.  The  other  1,307  were  in  library  schools  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped library  areas  of  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  Middle 
West  and  Pacific  slope  states — -states  in  which  library  schools  have 
appeared  slowly  and  at  points  where  they  were  essential  to  the  service 
of  well-defined  library  areas.  Something  of  the  same  thoughtful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  the  establishment  of  Southern  library 
schools,  especially  those  which  undertake  to  train  for  all  the  types  of 
service  mentioned  above,  and,  if  possible,  groups  of  states  should 
provide  the  constituency  for  certain  general  regional  schools. 

In  the  case  of  teacher-training  institutions  which  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  training  teachers  and  school  librarians,  only  one 
or  two  per  state  should  undertake  the  task,  as,  at  most,  the  ratio  of 
librarians  to  teachers  can  not  soon  be  expected  to  exceed  one  to  ten, 
and  the  multiplication  of  agencies  can  consequently  only  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  all  offering  instruction.   Provision  for  summer  school 
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courses  should  also  be  thought  through  carefully  upon  this  same  basis, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  agencies  should  attempt  to  work  out  their 
curricula  in  such  way  as  to  effect  the  highest  degree  of  coordination 
and  consequent  saving  of  a  student's  time,  training,  and  arrangement 
of  academic  and  professional  credits.  An  accord  should  also  be  sought 
as  to  entrance  requirements  and  transfer  of  credits,  as  whatever  is 
done  now  should  be  soundly  based  and  in  the  interest  of  the  largest 
and  most  permanent  good. 

These  suggestions  for  schools  for  whites  are  equally  applicable  to 
training  agencies  for  Negroes.  The  school  at  Hampton  has  made  an 
excellent  beginning,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the 
main  library  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  an  increased  enrollment. 
It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  with  the  increased  demand  for  service 
to  Negroes  through  school,  college,  public,  and  county  libraries,  and 
with  the  multiplication  of  college  and  university  resources  for  Negroes, 
such  as  are  being  provided  through  proposed  new  libraries  at  Fisk 
University  and  the  University  of  Atlanta,  other  schools  will  be  re- 
quired. Here  again,  location  upon  college  or  university  campuses  will 
be  highly  desirable,  and  provision  for  summer  courses  and  special 
institutes  will  be  necessary.  Apprentice  classes  in  connection  with 
colored  branches  of  large  public  libraries  will  also  prove  of  decided 
worth  in  the  preparation  of  local  workers. 

VI.    Financial  Support,  Physical  and  Technical 
Equipment,   and   Personnel 

In  undertaking  the  establishment  of  a  general  library  school 
which  will  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  physical  and  tech- 
nical equipment  and  personnel  will  be  required  and  what  their  ade- 
quate provision  will  cost.  The  American  Library  Association,  through 
its  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship,  has  worked  out  for  such 
schools  tentative  model  budgets  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 
task  should  be  undertaken  with  due  regard  for  all  the  elements 
involved.  Study  of  the  operating  budgets  of  training  agencies  now 
in  existence  also  points  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  American  library 
education  today  is  costing  well  up  with  the  most  expensive  type  of 
special  training,  medical  training  being  included.  The  tentative  budget 
for  a  model  school  calls  for  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes  of  a 
minimum  of  $35,000  annually,  for  a  school  enrolling  fifty  pupils,  and 
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data  taken  from  the  operating  budgets  of  the  more  successful  schools 
with  such  enrollment  show  that  actual  expenditures  range  well  up 
towards  this  amount.  A  director,  four  full-time  instructors,  part-time 
instructors,  and  special  lecturers,  a  secretary,  and  readers  or  revisers 
are  essential  by  way  of  staff.  Desks,  chairs,  typewriters,  and  other 
furniture  for  staff  and  fifty  students  run  into  rather  high  figures,  and 
the  initial  cost  of  general  reference  and  bibliographical  materials  and 
special  technical  practice  materials  can  easily  run  well  up  towards 
$25,000.  In  these  respects  the  initial  expense  for  a  library  school  in 
a  Southern  institution  like  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  or  the 
expense  distributed  over  the  first  five  years,  will  be  far  greater  than 
that  incurred  by  such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  extensive  bibliographical  holdings 
formed  a  part  of  their  libraries  before  their  library  schools  were 
organized.  The  expense  for  staff  will  also  be  proportionately  higher 
because,  unlike  professors  of  English  or  history  or  mathematics  who 
are  largely  drawn  from  the  South  at  comparatively  low  salaries,  the 
professors  in  the  library  schools  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  more 
highly  competitive  library  areas  of  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  Travel,  printing,  subscriptions  to  current  journals, 
new  books,  provision  for  loan  funds  and  scholarships,  practice  collec- 
tions and  equipment  for  special  types  of  libraries  complete  the  picture. 
I  have  not  spoken  in  detail  of  a  number  of  other  matters  which 
have  to  be  omitted  for  lack  of  time  or  are  to  be  discussed  by  others 
at  this  conference.  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  in  projecting 
schools  or  providing  training  of  any  character  the  standards  and 
ideals  of  training  maintained  by  the  American  Library  Association 
will  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  I  have  also  taken  it  for  granted  that 
each  institution  which  enters  the  field  will  have  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  shall  be  a  junior  undergraduate,  a  senior  undergraduate, 
or  a  graduate  school.  In  the  case  of  schools  for  school  librarians  I 
have  also  taken  it  for  granted  that  due  consideration  will  be  given 
the  place  in  the  curriculum  for  courses  in  psychology  and  education. 
Also  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  part  which  national  foundations  might 
take  in  assisting  Southern  institutions  in  placing  library  training  on 
such  a  sound  basis  as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness.  I 
am  strongly  convinced,  however,  that  the  same  methods  which  have 
been  employed  with  such  signal  success  in  the  South  during  the  past 
twenty  years  by  several  of  the  foundations  in  providing  buildings  for 
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public  libraries  and  schools  of  education,  in  establishing  professorships 
of  secondary  education  and  inspectors  of  high  schools,  in  encouraging 
study  in  the  fine  arts  and  investigation  in  the  fields  of  the  social 
sciences  can  be  applied  to  training  for  librarianship  in  equally  helpful 
ways. 

Others  who  follow  me  on  the  program  will  speak  of  these  and 
other  matters.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  here  in  the  South  we 
may  thoughtfully  and  effectively  meet  the  challenge  of  the  hour  for 
the  training  of  a  steadily  increasing  group  of  librarians  who  are  mas- 
ters of  the  "art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  books  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  man,"  and  thereby  contribute  in  a  large 
and  significant  way  to  the  qualitative  enrichment  of  the  South's 
educational  and  cultural  life. 


COORDINATION  OF  TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP 
Charles  H.  Stone 

In  a  discussion  of  the  coordination  of  effort  in  training  for  libra- 
rianship,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  South,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
have  in  mind  the  types  of  training  offered  and  the  purposes  of  such 
training.  With  these  things  before  us,  we  might  find  some  common 
ground  upon  which  the  library  training  agencies  could  agree.  Then, 
with  this  as  a  foundation,  a  workable  coordination  of  effort  might  be 
achieved.  This  same  method  should  be  applied  to  all  the  library  train- 
ing agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  as  it  is  often  desirable  that 
a  transfer  be  made  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
there  should  be  sufficient  cooperation  among  those  giving  such  training 
to  make  this  possible.  The  various  schools  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, such  as  those  of  home  economics  and  liberal  arts,  have  worked 
out  a  transfer  of  credits,  and  a  similar  service  could  and  should  be 
performed  for  library  science  students.  Then,  too,  it  often  happens 
that  a  student  from  one  institution  wishes  to  carry  on  graduate  work 
at  another,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  this  kind  of  transfer. 
After  certain  principles  and  fundamentals  have  been  decided  upon 
there  will  remain  the  details  for  actually  working  out  transfers,  and 
certain  problems  will  necessarily  arise  in  connection  with  this.  These 
should  not  present  insurmountable  difficulties,  however,  and  a  work- 
able plan  of  cooperation  should  be  possible. 

There  are  in  the  South  four  distinct  types  of  library  training 
agencies  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  first  of  these  is  the  regular 
library  school  accredited  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship 
and  offering  a  curriculum  of  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  planned 
to  fit  the  student  for  all  phases  of  work  in  any  of  the  library  fields, 
from  that  of  the  college  or  public  library  to  the  special  or  school 
library.  Here  general  courses  in  library  science  are  offered  with  elec- 
tives  in  the  special  fields.  These  schools  are  classed  as  graduate  or 
undergraduate  according  to  whether  they  require  a  bachelor's  degree 
for  entrance  or  merely  junior  or  senior  standing  in  the  institution. 
For  this  type  of  library  school  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship  has  set  up  definite  standards  for  such  items  as  equipment,  funds, 
and  personnel  of  the  faculty.  The  requirement  for  instructional  force 
is  that  for  every  fifty  students  enrolled  there  shall  be  at  least  four 
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full-time  instructors,  each  of  whom  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
training  in  an  accredited  library  school  or  its  equivalent.  This  school 
should  be  connected  with  a  degree-conferring  institution  and  should 
have  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  book  collection  and  other  library 
materials. 

While  this  type  of  school  is  needed  and  is  doing  a  very  necessary 
work,  today  is  a  day  of  specialization  and  there  is  a  definite  place 
for  the  school  which  wishes  to  devote  all  of  its  energies  to  the  train- 
ing of  one  special  type  of  librarian.  The  adoption  of  new  standards 
for  our  school  libraries  in  the  South  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  the 
trained  school  librarian  and  for  the  teacher-librarian  which  our  gen- 
eral library  schools  cannot  supply.  Thus  the  second  type  of  library 
training  agency  has  arisen  to  meet  the  call  for  the  training  of  the 
full-time  school  librarian.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  as  well.  In  this  type  of  school  a  full  year's 
work  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  library  science  is  being  offered,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  adaptation  of  general  principles  to  the  work 
of  the  school  library.  By  meeting  the  same  requirements  as  to  equip- 
ment, preparation  of  instructors,  etc.,  as  is  met  by  the  general  library 
school,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  students  proportionately  to 
the  number  of  instructors  employed,  the  full  year  of  thirty  semester 
hours  can  be  offered  for  the  training  of  the  school  librarian. 

The  third  type  of  training  agency  is  that  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Librarianship  for  training  the  teacher-librarian. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  done  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
teacher-training  institutions.  Before  undertaking  this  important  pro- 
gram, however,  colleges  and  universities  should  weigh  carefully  their 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work.  It  should  not  be  attempted  by  an 
institution  which  lacks  library  facilities  for  supplying  the  necessary 
background  books  for  the  work  offered.  Nor  should  it  be  undertaken 
unless  the  administration  realizes  fully  that  it  means  the  employment 
of  one  or  more  instructors  especially  qualified  to  give  the  courses.  It 
cannot  be  a  job  added  to  the  duties  of  the  already  busy  librarian. 
The  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  has  suggested  a  sixteen 
semester  hour  course  for  this  type  of  training,  and  has  specified  the 
employment  of  a  full-time  instructor  with  the  same  professional  back- 
ground as  is  required  for  the  other  two  types;  that  is,  at  least  one 
year's  training  in  an  approved  library  school. 
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A  fourth  type  of  training  is  that  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
summer  schools  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  This  probably  has  by 
far  the  largest  group  of  students.  It  is  here  that  most  of  our  teacher- 
librarians  will  be  trained,  for  they  are  busy  teaching  in  the  winter 
and  are  free  in  the  summer  only  to  take  a  six-  or  a  twelve-weeks' 
course.  In  the  standards  adopted  by  our  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  this  was  clearly  recognized.  The  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  smallest  school  must  have  had  at  least  a  six-weeks' 
course  in  library  science,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  ninety  class 
hours,  carrying  six  semester  hours'  credit.  For  the  school  of  the  next 
group  of  from  100  to  200  enrollment  the  teacher-librarian  must  have 
had  twelve  weeks'  work,  or  180  class  hours,  carrying  twelve  semester 
hours'  credit.  In  the  case  of  institutions  electing  to  offer  such  courses, 
it  is  necessary  that  similar  requirements  as  to  facilities  and  faculty  be 
met  as  for  the  other  types  of  schools.  An  article  by  Dr.  J.  H.  High- 
smith  in  the  High  School  Quarterly  for  last  April  interprets  the 
standards  for  the  Southern  Association  as  demanding  these  things. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  four  types  of  training  which  are 
being  given  in  the  South  before  us,  what  is  the  common  ground  on 
which  we  can  meet  and  formulate  a  basis  for  the  working  out  of  trans- 
fer of  credits  from  one  school  to  another?  The  first  requirement,  evi- 
dently, would  be  that  this  training  should  be  offered  in  an  institution 
whose  standards  would  be  acceptable  throughout  the  country;  in 
other  words,  a  college  or  university  upon  whom  the  stamp  of  approval 
has  been  placed  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency.  If  the  transfer 
of  credits  in  other  departments  is  not  accepted  by  our  leading  institu- 
tions, it  should  not  be  in  library  science.  The  second  consideration 
might  well  be  the  qualifications  of  the  faculty  offering  the  courses. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  full-time  instructors  for  the  job  being 
done  ?  Are  they  college  graduates  with  a  year  in  an  approved  library 
school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  are  they  fitted  by  experience  or  otherwise 
for  teaching  the  particular  subjects  which  they  handle?  If  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  and  if  the  teaching  load  is  judiciously  distributed, 
would  not  this  be  acceptable  to  all  those  concerned  with  library 
training?  A  third  question  could  well  be  as  to  the  facilities  of  the 
library  for  supplying  the  materials  essential  for  the  courses  offered. 
Does  it  have  the  reference  books,  trade  bibliographies,  and  other  col- 
lections essential  for  good  instruction  in  library  science?  If  so,  the 
course  should  be  acceptable  from  this  point  of  view.  The  school  should 
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have  adequate  quarters  and,  as  far  as  possible,  there  should  be  facili- 
ties for  practice  and  observation  in  the  various  types  of  library  work. 
After  weighing  these  considerations,  if  the  school  measures  up  for  the 
type  of  work  attempted,  is  there  any  reason  why  credits  should  not  be 
transferred  from  one  training  agency  to  another,  provided  the  courses 
coordinate  and  the  mechanics  of  the  transfer  can  be  arranged? 

This  suggests  our  second  problem,  that  of  coordinating  the  courses. 
Let  us  start  with  our  smaller  units,  the  six-  and  twelve-weeks'  summer 
schools.  These  are  conducted  primarily  to  train  the  teacher-librarian. 
Let  us  refer  again  to  Dr.  Highsmith's  article.  Here  are  suggested  the 
courses  to  be  offered  for  the  first  six  weeks'  work  and  also  for  the 
second  six  weeks',  with  the  four  electives  to  round  out  the  sixteen 
semester  hour  program  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  planning  these  courses 
they  must  not  only  be  cumulative,  so  that  the  second  six  weeks  is  built 
upon  the  first,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  in  the  first  six  weeks 
must  be  given  those  courses  which  will  best  fit  the  teacher-librarian 
in  the  very  small  school  to  carry  on  her  work  most  effectively.  Like- 
wise, the  next  six  weeks  must  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  librarian  of 
the  second  group  of  schools.  Too  often  in  the  past  when  brief  courses 
have  been  offered  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  technical  details  which 
do  not  concern  the  small  library,  and  the  broad  background  of  books, 
especially  children's  books,  has  been  neglected.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered in  building  up  the  curriculum  for  training  the  teacher-librarian. 
Some  of  our  institutions  may  wish  to  go  on  and  complete  the  program 
for  the  full-time  school  librarian.  Again  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship  has  suggested  an  outline  for  the  thirty  semester  hours' 
work  which  can  well  be  adapted  for  the  particular  situation.  This  type 
of  work  fills  a  very  definite  need.  Consider  the  case  of  the  school 
librarian  who  has  served  her  school  well  under  existing  conditions ;  not 
the  worn-out  school  teacher  who  has  been  given  the  library  because 
she  can  no  longer  teach,  but  the  ambitious  teacher  who  has  made 
herself  useful  in  handling  the  library  because  she  is  interested  in  it. 
If  she  has  the  proper  background,  she  should  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
from  summer  to  summer  until  she  has  fitted  herself  for  her  position. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  case  of  the  school  which  has  grown  from  the 
smaller  type  requiring  a  teacher-librarian  to  the  larger  group  requir- 
ing a  full-time  librarian.  If  the  teacher-librarian  is  properly  qualified, 
she  should  go  on  for  further  training  and  fit  herself  for  the  full-time 
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job.  Facilities  must  be  provided  for  this  broadening  process,  and  they 
must  be  provided  largely  through  the  summer  school,  for  it  is  during 
the  summer  only  that  the  teacher  is  free  to  study.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  work  is  cumulative,  building  up  from  one  summer  to  the  next, 
so  that  those  wishing  to  complete  their  work  in  this  way  could  come 
for  three  successive  summers  and  receive  the  full  thirty-semester 
hours'  credit.  This  would  mean  either  one  of  two  things,  that  an  insti- 
tution offering  this  type  of  work  would  limit  its  activities  each  suc- 
cessive summer  to  a  first-,  second-,  or  third-year  group,  or  would 
employ  sufficient  instructional  force  to  offer  the  three  groups  of 
courses  simultaneously.  If  our  summer  school  courses  are  built  up 
along  these  lines  in  definite  units  to  fit  the  different  groups  of  schools 
according  to  size,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  effecting  a  transfer 
of  credits  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  type  of  training  is  that  offered  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  during  the  regular  year,  usually  a  sixteen  semester  hour  course 
for  the  teacher-librarian.  If  a  modified  curriculum  is  adopted,  based  on 
that  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  but  fol- 
lowing largely  the  outline  quoted  as  interpretative  of  the  standards 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  there 
would  be  little  trouble  in  transferring  credits  back  and  forth  among 
themselves  and  between  the  summer  school  group  and  this  group. 

The  next  type  of  training  agency,  that  offering  the  full  year  or 
thirty  semester  hour  program  for  the  full-time  school  librarian,  should 
consider  carefully  the  building  up  of  general  courses  for  the  first 
semester  followed  by  specialized  school  work  the  second.  With  this 
plan  of  procedure  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  effecting  transfer  of 
credits  to  other  library  schools.  This  plan  is  followed  by  at  least  two 
of  the  established  library  schools  who  offer  a  special  curriculum  for 
the  school  librarian.  If  again  these  courses  are  modeled  largely  on 
the  two  curricula  already  suggested,  there  should  be  little  trouble  in 
transferring  credits  from  the  second  group  to  this  one. 

Between  this  last  type  of  agency  and  the  general  library  school 
there  might  well  exist  a  transfer  of  credits.  True,  there  has  never  been 
worked  out  a  definite  plan  for  this,  and  in  the  past  transfers  have 
been  made  more  or  less  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  case.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  general  course  in  book  selection,  for  instance, 
might  not  be  accepted  as  credit  from  one  school  to  another.  The 
general  principles  underlying  each  phase  of  the  work  are  the  same 
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regardless  of  where  taught.  Then,  too,  why  insist  that  each  credit 
balance  hour  for  hour?  Some  of  our  library  schools  place  greater 
emphasis  on  one  subject  and  some  on  another.  If  we  can  conscientious- 
ly feel  that  the  student  has  a  background  in  a  particular  subject,  why 
not  accept  it,  even  though  in  that  particular  course  our  school  might 
require  some  work.  Of  course,  the  total  number  of  hours  must  balance, 
but  do  other  college  departments  require  such  exact  transfers,  course 
for  course,  for  graduation  ? 

A  special  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the  training  of  the  school 
librarian  is  the  question  of  the  courses  in  education  that  are  to  be 
required.  Unless  we  can  agreee  upon  these  background  requirements 
in  the  field  of  education,  there  will  arise  difficulties  in  transfer  of 
credits  for  degrees.  While  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  school  librarian 
have  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  she 
have  a  broad  cultural  background  to  fit  her  for  the  work  with  both  the 
high  school  students  and  faculty.  At  two  of  our  institutions  where  a 
special  year's  program  for  the  school  librarian  is  being  offered,  survey 
courses  in  education  and  educational  psychology  fill  this  need.  If  the 
more  important  topics  from  the  field  of  education  could  be  decided 
upon  and  included  in  two  survey  courses,  it  would  release  the  student's 
time  for  the  more  necessary  broadening  subjects  and  would  give  her 
the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

There  is  one  mechanical  device  which  would  more  or  less  facilitate 
the  whole  problem  of  transfer  of  credits,  and  that  is  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  two  semester  hour  unit  for  each  course.  This  has  been 
done  satisfactorily  in  at  least  one  of  our  well-known  library  schools. 
Not  only  would  it  help  materially  in  transferring  credits  from  one 
institution  to  another,  but  it  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  making  the  transfer  from  the  summer  to  full-year  curriculum.  Most 
of  our  summer  schools  are  run  on  the  six  and  twelve  weeks  basis.  Most 
of  our  regular  sessions  are  run  on  a  semester  basis.  Consequently,  one 
course  in  a  six  weeks'  summer  session  would  carry  a  credit  of  two 
hours.  If  our  courses  during  the  regular  year  were  two-hour  courses, 
there  would  be  an  easy  transfer.  Moreover,  it  would  help  materially  in 
the  transfer  of  credits  from  one  institution  to  another. 

All  of  this  works  out  well  theoretically,  and  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied is  also  practical.  What,  however,  are  the  actual  conditions  in 
library  training  in  the  South  at  present  which  need  our  special  atten- 
tion ?  As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  standards  for  high  school 
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libraries  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  many  of  our  colleges  have  been  fired  with  the  ambition  to  put 
on  a  program  of  such  training.  True,  a  demand  has  been  created  for 
the  product  of  such  agencies,  but  the  demand  is  not  unlimited,  nor 
should  quality  be  sacrificed  for  quantity.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
have  a  few  institutions  doing  a  thorough  job  than  to  have  many 
attempting  the  training  and  putting  out  a  poor  product.  The  need  is 
not  so  much  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  training 
centers  as  that  of  building  up  a  few  that  will  train  efficient  librarians. 
When  one  hears  rumors  of  a  district  agricultural  college  president 
who  requests  his  librarian,  herself  untrained,  to  give  courses  for 
school  librarians,  and  when  five  colleges  in  one  state  all  start  on  a 
training  program  with  no  definite  ideas  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  equipment  or  staff,  to  say  nothing  of  suitable  courses,  it  is  time 
to  investigate  the  question  seriously  and  to  see  just  where  we  stand. 
It  is  fair  neither  to  the  institution  nor  to  the  student  to  allow  such 
conditions  to  continue.  The  Southern  Association  has  set  standards 
similar  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  for  the 
training  of  the  teacher-librarian,  and  these  requirements  should  be 
carefully  investigated  by  any  institution  contemplating  such  training 
before  it  is  undertaken.  If  an  institution  can  afford  the  employment 
of  a  full-time  teacher  properly  qualified  to  give  the  courses,  has  a 
library  with  adequate  facilities  for  offering  the  work,  selects  its  stu- 
dents carefully,  and  maps  out  its  courses  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards,  then  let  it  consider  offering  the  sixteen  semester  hour  course 
to  train  the  teacher-librarian.  However,  let  not  its  ambition  o'erleap 
itself  and  cause  it  to  feel  that  it  is  qualified  to  train  the  full-time 
school  librarian.  The  standards  clearly  call  for  a  full  year's  training 
for  the  full-time  librarian,  and  this  can  be  interpreted  in  only  one 
way — a  course  of  approximately  thirty  semester  hours.  To  teach  such 
a  course  requires  the  full  time  of  two  instructors,  and  these  should 
handle  only  a  limited  number  of  students.  A  few  colleges  offering  the 
sixteen  semester  hour  course  for  the  teacher-librarian,  and  still  fewer 
offering  the  full  thirty  semester  hour  course  for  the  full-time  librarian, 
can  fill  the  need  through  the  regular  college  year.  The  summer  schools 
in  our  recognized  institutions  will  still  have  their  problem  to  handle. 
The  same  caution  must  be  applied  here  in  establishing  courses.  Proba- 
bly even  more  caution,  for  the  question  of  the  educational  background 
of  the  average  summer  school  students  complicates  matters,  and  the 
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student  who  is  about  to  complete  a  third  summer  for  the  full  thirty 
semester  hour  course  in  library  science  should  be  investigated  to  make 
sure  that  credits  for  college  graduation  have  been  earned,  for  the 
full-time  school  librarian  must  be  a  college  graduate. 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  before  we  can 
coordinate  our  work  in  library  training  in  the  South  we  must  investi- 
gate the  conditions  under  which  training  is  being  given,  must  advise 
in  some  cases  that  the  attempt  be  abandoned,  in  others,  that  certain 
conditions  be  met  before  the  work  can  be  acceptable.  Where  training 
is  being  contemplated  all  of  the  above  considerations  should  be  care- 
fully weighed. 

So,  then,  after  we  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  our  library 
training  facilities,  if  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  training  librarians 
can  agree  that  credits  may  be  accepted  from  another  institution,  pro- 
vided that  institution  meets  the  requirements  of  standing,  facilities 
and  faculty,  then  the  main  question  which  will  remain  is  that  of 
coordination  of  actual  courses.  If  fundamentals  in  courses  can  be 
agreed  upon  and  a  suggested  curriculum  adopted  with  latitude  for  cer- 
tain adaptations,  and  if  a  little  leniency  can  be  practiced  in  the  trans- 
ferring of  hour  for  hour  credits,  there  is  hope  for  the  working  out  of 
a  system  of  cooperation  which  will  unite  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
and  will  materially  advance  the  cause  of  library  training. 


THE  SURVEY  AS  A  STARTING  POINT 
Mary  U.  Rothrock 

We  of  the  Southeastern  Library  Association  represent  eleven 
states,  predominantly  rural,  in  which  up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
but  negligible  library  development.  We  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  we  stand  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  better  day  because  of  three 
facts — increased  and  increasing  prosperity,  widespread  sentiment  in 
favor  of  public  education,  and  the  substantial  interest  of  one  of  the 
great  philanthropic  foundations  in  the  development  of  library  service, 
particularly  for  the  rural  population  in  the  Southern  states.  This 
hopeful  prospect  deepens  our  responsibility  as  librarians  for  con- 
sidering the  course  we  feel  the  development  should  take,  and  the 
immediacy  of  the  problem  makes  it  imperative  that  we  waste  no  time 
about  it. 

In  the  matter  of  charting  a  course  we  stand  today  as  free  and 
untrammeled  as  Captain  Lindbergh  when  he  stood  on  Roosevelt  Field 
and  looked  across  the  Atlantic  toward  Paris.  Nor  are  a  similar  gravity 
and  excitement  of  challenge  lacking  from  our  situation.  For  in  wisdom 
of  plans  and  skill  of  execution  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  this  new 
library  movement  of  ours.  College  and  university  libraries  and  public 
libraries  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Southeast  during  the  next  few  years 
will  be  affected  only  secondarily  by  developments  in  the  rural  South. 
But  the  whole  mental  fabric,  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  intellec- 
tual independence  of  almost  twenty  million  people  depend  on  the  gener- 
ous conception  and  the  wise  working  out  of  an  effective  machinery  of 
rural  library  administration,  a  guardianship  of  books  which  shall  wel- 
come and  safeguard  all  opinions  and  sponsor  none.  So,  addressing  you 
as  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  library  movement  in  the  Southeastern 
states,  I  shall  attempt  to  comment  briefly  on  the  library  survey  of  a 
region,  whether  large  or  small,  as  the  most  desirable  starting  point 
for  intelligent  planning  and  effective  action. 

The  community  survey  has  been  used  for  more  than  twenty  years 
by  religious,  social,  and  educational  workers  as  a  means  for  the 
unbiased  analysis  of  local  conditions.  Originally  designed  only  for 
analysis,  it  has  undergone  a  gradual  change  until  its  functions  now 
embrace  not  merely  the  assembling  of  a  body  of  facts  but  also  inter- 
preting them  and  making  recommendations  for  a  program  of  improve- 
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ment.  It  first  diagnoses  the  trouble,  then  prescribes  the  remedy  and 
even  recommends  the  type  of  committee  or  board  under  the  auspices 
of  which  the  remedy  may  be  applied. 

When  leaders  of  social  work  discovered  that  a  relation  exists 
between  wages  and  morality,  between  density  of  population  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  value  of  the  social  survey  was  established. 
Social  studies  are  being  made  by  the  score  under  the  guidance  of  phil- 
anthropic foundations,  governmental  departments,  and  private  insti- 
tutions. The  community  survey  as  a  basis  for  the  social  work  program 
of  cities  and  states  is  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Church  workers  have  learned,  particularly  with  reference  to  rural 
life,  that,  even  though  the  message  of  the  church  may  be  always  the 
same,  its  interpretation  must  vary  with  each  community.  In  1910  one 
of  the  larger  denominations  organized  a  department  of  church  and 
country  life  whose  function  was  in  part  the  minute  analysis  of  coun- 
ties with  respect  to  their  religious  life.  By  1921,  through  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  more  than  2,200  counties  either  had  been  or 
were  in  process  of  being  surveyed,  and  the  findings  have  since  been 
published.  Scientific  analysis  of  religious  conditions  is  being  carried 
on  currently  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  whose 
"aim  is  to  combine  the  scientific  method  with  the  religious  motive." 
This  Institute  has  published  more  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  religious 
surveys  and  at  least  two  volumes  of  case  studies  of  town  and  country 
churches. 

It  is,  however,  our  educational  colleagues  who  have  made  the  most 
vigorous  and  extensive  use  of  the  survey  method.  Where  social  and 
religious  surveys  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  educational  studies  are 
made  by  thousands — studies,  for  example,  of  the  college  or  public 
school  systems  of  the  various  states ;  of  city  schools,  rural  schools, 
denominational  colleges ;  of  vocational,  agricultural,  or  liberal  arts 
training;  and  of  building  programs — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
many  subjects.  Textbooks  have  been  written  and  study  courses  are 
being  given  on  the  school  survey  and  how  to  conduct  it.  Hundreds  of 
studies  issue  annually  from  such  bodies  as  the  Division  of  Research 
of  Columbia  University,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
prolific  Division  of  Research  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
that  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  innumerable  state  and  city 
research    departments. 
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Though  the  school  survey  has  greatly  stimulated  public  support 
of  education,  of  even  greater  value  has  been  its  contribution  to  educa- 
tional practice  itself. 

"Like  any  new  movement,"  comments  Dr.  J.  B.  Sears  (The  School 
Survey,  Houghton,  1925),  "the  school  survey  was  at  first  hailed  by 
some  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  schools,  and  by  others  as  one 
more  passing  fad.  The  New  York  City  School  Survey  (1911)  con- 
vinced most  practical  educators  that  it  was  neither,  but  that  it  did 
have  very  great  practical  possibilities.  Now  .  .  .  we  see  many  evi- 
dences that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  .  .  The  once  highly  tech- 
nical work  of  testing,  cost  accounting  and  measuring  retardation  are 
now  routine  parts  of  school  work,"  due  largely  to  the  constant  use  of 
these  devices  in  school  surveys.  Research  is  a  normal  part  of  school 
machinery  and  official  reports  are  much  improved,  as  a  result  chiefly 
of  their  influence. 

Meanwhile  the  library  profession  has  recognized  indifferently 
indeed  the  possibilities  of  this  movement,  for  the  library  surveys 
worthy  of  the  name  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  One  recalls  the 
two  national  surveys  of  Great  Britain  made  in  1915  and  1924  for  the 
Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  the  official  four-volume  Survey  of 
Libraries  in  the  United  States  (American  Library  Association,  1926) 
and  the  British  Columbia  Survey  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  There  have  been  a  number  of  studies, 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  certain  localities,  of  administra- 
tive procedure  and  of  branch  library  programs.  With  two  or  three 
possible  exceptions,  however,  none  of  these  is  worthy  of  being  called 
more  than  a  preliminary  examination. 

What  is  a  library  survey?  Adapting  a  definition  of  the  social 
survey  (Brunner,  E  deS.  Surveying  your  Community,  Doran,  1925), 
it  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  assemble  the  relevant  facts  about 
a  library  situation — to  approach  its  problems  and  use  in  the  same 
objective  spirit  in  which  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  studies  the  rela- 
tions of  one  element  to  another.  It  is  the  best  method  known  at  present 
for  ascertaining  facts  from  which  trends  and  tendencies  may  be 
discovered,  and  for  constructing  policies  on  the  basis  of  facts  instead 
of  mere  surmise. 

Originally  thought  of  as  a  scientific  and  cold-blooded  group  em- 
ployed to  look  for  trouble,  the  earlier  surveyors  sometimes  were  guilty 
of  rubbing  salt  on  spots  already  raw  and  then  skipping  away,  leaving 
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situations  worse  than  they  had  found  them.  But  as  their  technique 
improved  and  their  vision  of  the  end  to  be  achieved  became  clearer, 
they  assumed  responsibility  not  only  for  analysis  but  also  for  helping 
to  bring  about  new  and  better  adjustments  and  for  developing  pro- 
grams for  improvement. 

That  the  old  method  left  a  considerable  residue  of  ill  will  and 
prejudice  cannot  be  denied.  There  always  is  more  or  less  objection 
to  the  outside  expert  prying  into  local  affairs.  There  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  the  surveyor,  being  engrossed  in  his  particular 
subject — and  being  human — will  not  see  his  community  whole,  and 
so  will  fail  to  place  all  its  forces  in  their  proper  structural  relation- 
ship. For  example,  a  county  library  survey  which  ignored  the  need 
and  the  existing  provision  for  school  libraries  would  be  misleading 
and  inadequate.  Similarly,  a  school  survey  which  failed  to  take  account 
of  the  facilities  of  the  community's  public  library  system  would  be 
equally  defective  and  harmful. 

Notwithstanding  its  shortcomings,  however,  the  survey  method  has 
certain  values  which  are  beyond  dispute.  First  of  all,  it  builds  a  foun- 
dation of  facts  and  insists  that  our  thinking  start  from  them,  not  from 
mere  opinion.  "Many  persons  seem  to  suppose,"  writes  John  Dewey, 
"that  facts  carry  their  meaning  along  with  themselves  on  their  face; 
accumulate  enough  of  them,  and  their  interpretation  stares  out  at  you. 
The  development  of  physical  science  is  thought  to  confirm  the  idea. 
But  the  power  of  physical  facts  to  coerce  belief  does  not  reside  in  the 
bare  phenomena.  It  proceeds  from  method,  from  the  technique  of 
research  and  calculation."  And  this  same  philosopher  writes  in  another 
connection,  "Let  us  admit  the  case  of  the  conservative:  if  we  once 
start  thinking  no  one  can  guarantee  what  will  be  the  outcome,  except 
that  many  objects,  ends  and  institutions  will  be  surely  doomed.  Every 
thinker  puts  some  portion  of  an  apparently  stable  world  in  peril,  and 
no  one  can  wholly  predict  what  will  emerge  in  its  place." 

The  survey  method  seeks  "not  to  prove,  but  to  discover."  It  is  con- 
cerned, for  example,  not  in  maintaining  the  $1.00  per  capita  minimum 
standard  revenue,  or  the  $1.000.00  unit  of  efficiency  for  the  village 
library,  or  $5,000.00  as  a  minimum  tax  for  the  county  library,  but  in 
learning  the  actual  effect  of  their  application  in  specific  cases.  It 
recognizes  and  respects  differences  between  regions,  communities,  and 
individuals. 
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Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  President  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  begins  his 
recent  book,  What  the  Negro  Thinks,  with  the  sentence  "Perhaps  no 
single  phrase  has  been  more  frequently  used  in  discussing  the  race 
problem  in  America  than  the  familiar  declaration,  'I  know  the  Negro'." 
Negroes,  comments  Dr.  Moton,  "have  always  met  this  remark  with  a 
certain  faint,  knowing  smile.  Their  common  experience  has  taught 
them  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  vast  reaches  of  Negro  life  and 
thought  of  which  white  people  know  nothing  whatever,  even  after  long 
contact  with  them,  sometimes  on  the  most  intimate  terms." 

Just  as  idle  is  the  claim  frequently  made,  "I  know  the  South,  my 
grandfather  was  from  Georgia."  For  the  physical  characteristics,  the 
economic  and  industrial  conditions,  the  social  pattern,  and  the  historic 
background  of  this  vast  region  are  varied  and  intricate.  The  South  of 
today  is  suffering  from  too  much  interpretation  and  too  few  facts.  The 
chivalrous  defenders  of  the  New  South  love  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
Even  the  phrase  "New  South"  has  little  meaning.  The  laws  of  heredity 
and  environment  work  as  unfailingly  in  regions  as  in  individuals.  The 
South  of  today  is  not  "new."  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
South  of  yesterday  responding  to  today's  conditions.  The  South  of 
yesterday  was  merely  that  of  the  day  before  responding  to  yesterday's 
conditions.  Consequently  to  know  the  South  requires  not  the  gift  of 
insight  nor  even  a  Southern  grandfather — though  that,  of  course  helps 
— but  mastery  and  correct  interpretation  of  a  body  of  facts  which  as 
yet  have  not  even  been  assembled. 

It  is  sometimes  hinted,  as  often  by  ourselves  as  by  others,  that 
Southerners  are  unduly  sensitive,  and  that  this  characteristic  impedes 
our  progress.  Granted  for  the  moment  that  we  are,  I  wonder  if  it 
does  ?  I  wonder  if,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  courtesy,  being 
sensitive  is  not  just  as  respectable  a  sectional  characteristic  as  being 
indifferent?  For  being  sensitive  merely  means  being  easily  affected  by 
outside  operations  or  influences,  and  this  of  course  means  that  the 
sensitive  temperament  responds  quickly  to  agreeable  as  well  as  to  less 
agreeable  influences.  And  being  phlegmatic  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  particular  virtue.  There  is  one  thing  certain — a  little  patience  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  interest  in  the  working  out  of 
Southern  life  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  us  happy  and  good- 
humored.  Obviously,  however,  if  we  ask  others  to  refrain  from  major 
operations  until  we  have  time  to  prepare  for  them,  we  obligate  our- 
selves to  some  activity  in  our  own  behalf. 
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One  of  the  basic  virtues  of  the  survey  is  that  it  reasons  from  the 
specific  to  the  general.  The  problem,  says  H.  N.  Morse  {The  Social 
Survey  in  Town  and  County  Areas,  Doran,  1924),  is  "not  to  apply 
arbitrary  general  principles  to  particular  cases,  but  to  study  particular 
cases  and  so  arrive  pragmatically  at  the  generalizations."  This  con- 
ference and  many  others  like  it  have  come  into  being,  not  out  of 
sectional  pride  or  self-consciousness  but  merely  out  of  the  plain  neces- 
sity of  talking  together  in  greater  detail  than  is  possible  in  our  respec- 
tive national  groups  about  certain  specific  situations  and  conditions 
which  confront  us. 

A  reversal  of  the  survey  sometimes  employed  is  the  demonstration 
— setting  up  a  model  school,  or  health  bureau,  or  library  organization 
in  a  community  which  appears  to  need  it — working  down  from  the 
general  to  the  specific.  Unquestionably  this  procedure  has  value  as  an 
experiment  in  professional  technique,  in  seeing  how  certain  methods 
or  personalities  operate  in  given  instances.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
that  probably  it  does  good  in  the  specific  locality  in  which  it  operates. 
But  as  a  means  of  determining  the  best  solution  for  a  community's 
library  problems,  the  demonstration  seems  to  me  both  unscientific  and 
ineffectual. 

Another  concrete  value  of  the  survey  is  that  it  both  paves  the  way 
for  and  stimulates  the  adoption  of  professional  standards — standards 
of  service,  of  cost,  and  of  measurements.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
is  the  greatest  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  educational  movement. 
"It  is  hard  to  realize,"  writes  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  school 
survey,  "how  few  well-established  educational  standards  we  had  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago.  We  had  only  vague  general  notions  as  to  how 
well  a  sixth-grade  child  should  write  or  spell  or  add;  we  knew  little 
about  what  units  of  cost  to  use,  or  what  a  given  amount  of  schooling 
of  a  given  kind  should  cost;  we  knew  but  little  about  hygienic  stand- 
ards or  how  to  apply  them  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  in  the 
housing  of  children ;  we  used  a  grading  system,  but  were  not  able  to 
state  how  much  education  a  given  grade  stood  for ;  and  we  ignored 
the  obvious  fact  that  grade  six  in  one  system  was  not  at  all  the  same 
as  grade  six  in  another."  (Sears,  The  School  Survey).  The  need  for 
corresponding  standards  of  measurements  of  library  units  has  been 
felt  keenly  for  years  by  all  librarians. 

One  of  the  functions  popularly  ascribed  to  the  survey  is  that  it 
shall  educate  the  public  and  rouse  it  to  dramatic  action.  This  use  has 
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been  developed  admirably  in  both  educational  and  social  fields,  espe- 
cially through  research  divisions  which  carry  on  continuous  surveys. 
But  the  library  profession  has  not  reached  the  point  where  it  is  pre- 
pared to  emphasize  the  survey  as  propaganda.  Not  only  do  we  lack 
the  basic  facts  for  intelligent  diagnosis  but  we  lack  also  the  machinery 
for  gathering  them.  Lacking  these,  we  of  course  lack  standards  and 
programs.  Except  for  this,  we  are  all  right.  And  it  is  only  through  the 
expression  of  significant  facts  in  popular  language  that  the  public  may 
be  awakened  to  active  interest  in  professional  standards  and  programs. 

A  plan  of  some  sort  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  effective 
action,  whether  by  the  smallest  individual  library  or  by  a  regional  or 
national  association.  It  is  not  sound  practice  to  undertake  a  project, 
however  meritorious  in  itself,  merely  on  the  initiative  of  an  interested 
individual  or  group.  The  need  for  that  project  should  be  considered 
in  relation  to  other  existing  needs,  and  it  should  be  undertaken  only 
when  it  is  seen  to  fit  logically  into  the  whole  picture.  Any  other  pro- 
cedure throws  the  entire  plan  out  of  balance,  dissipates  energy,  and 
diverts  attention  from  main  objectives  to  details.  Activity  without  a 
program  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  playful  kitten  busily  and  happily 
chasing  its  tail. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  opportunities  richer  than  we  have 
dreamed  are  this  moment  waiting  for  us  to  take  them  up.  Let  us  build 
on  foundations  of  fact  plans  which  will  comprehend  a  sound  system 
of  free  public  libraries  for  our  twenty-four  million  people.  The  survey 
has  been  used  with  marked  success  by  leaders  in  social,  religious,  and 
educational  work  to  assemble  facts,  establish  standards,  and  build 
programs  for  development.  Time  and  again  it  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  by  one  of  the  great  city  planners,  "a  noble,  logical  dia- 
gram once  recorded  is  a  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing 
insistency."  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  we  study  our  own  states  and 
counties  earnestly,  scientifically,  and  open-mindedly,  we  may  develop 
from  this  rich  field  some  better  plans  than  have  yet  been  devised  for 
the  enrichment  of  life  through  the  printed  page? 
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Professor  Frank  P.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
who  spoke  without  manuscript,  traced  the  rise  of  industry  in  North 
Carolina,  the  rise  of  public  education  and  the  recent  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  teaching,  and  the  carrying  through  of  the  great  road 
building  program,  all  of  which  have  joined  to  place  North  Carolina 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Southern  states.  Against  this  background  he 
made  emphatic  the  glaring  figures  of  our  failure  to  provide  locally 
for  public  libraries.  Into  the  line  of  succession  of  the  industrial  pio- 
neers, educational  pioneers,  and  road-building  pioneers,  he  called  for 
enlistment  of  volunteers  in  the  Citizens'  Movement  to  build  county- 
wide  libraries  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  libraries  are  imperatively  needed  for  the  intelligent  social 
adjustments  which  lag  far  behind  our  industrial  advance,  and  to  give 
richer  meaning  to  our  good  road  facilities  for  the  freer  mobility  of 
peoples  and  ideas ;  that  the  public  library  is  at  the  very  center  of  the 
educational  system  and  with  its  comparatively  small  cost  multiplies 
the  value  of  the  tremendous  economic  investment  in  public  schools; 
and  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  rise  of  democracy  to  make  books  equally  as 
available  to  people  on  the  farms  as  to  those  in  the  towns. 

Professor  Graham  told  the  story  of  the  fight  in  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  during  the  past  three  months  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Pierce,  Mr.  Tillett,  and  Mr.  Edmundson.  By  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  the  Rosenwald  Foundation  the  county  commissioners 
of  Mecklenburg,  the  City  Council  of  Charlotte,  the  Board  of  City 
School  Commissioners,  and  the  County  Board  of  Education,  with 
appropriations  to  match,  were  enabled  to  make  real  on  a  county-wide 
scale  the  joint  administration  of  the  city  public  library  for  the  white 
people,  the  city  public  library  for  the  colored  people,  the  city  school 
libraries,  the  county  school  libraries,  and  the  establishment  of  six 
rural  libraries  as  substations  of  the  central  library  system.  The 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Library  budget,  which  had  been  $26,000  a 
year,  was  raised  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  to  $66,000  for  the  current 
year. 

Professor  Graham  suggested  by  illustrations  taken  from  history 
and  from  contemporary  life  the  value  of  books  in  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiritual  life  of  individuals. 
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He  emphasized  the  joint  activity  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  the  Citizens'  Movement  for  County-Wide  Libraries  as 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  human  movement  under  way  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  this  time.  He  said  we  should  all  take  heart  in  the  leadership 
of  men  like  Governor  Max  Gardner;  Colonel  F.  P.  Hobgood,  chairman 
of  the  Citizens'  Movement;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tillett,  Jr.,  Mecklenburg 
District  chairman;  Miss  Anne  Pierce,  retiring  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Association;  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  president-elect; 
and  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  secretary  and  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Commission.  In  closing  he  said: 

As  we  do  our  day's  work  and  dream  our  dreams  that  the  farms 
and  factories,  schools  and  churches,  dynamos  and  libraries  will  all 
join  in  the  building  of  a  more  economically  productive  and  spiritually 
beautiful  civilization,  let  us  place  in  the  center  of  it  all  not  mechanisms 
but  personality,  not  products  but  spirit,  and  not  the  dividends  of 
today  but  the  children  of  tomorrow.  For  it  is  after  all  for  the  chil- 
dren we  build  in  the  stuff  of  human  life  for  the  North  Carolina  of 
tomorrow.  No  American  pioneers  who  stood  with  axes  and  rifles 
along  the  fringe  of  the  unconquered  wilderness  ever  faced  an  adven- 
ture more  thrilling  than  that  which  calls  to  us  today  as  we  stand 
with  books,  ideas,  and  inquiring  minds  along  the  frontier  of  the  vast 
possibilities  of  our  yet  unmastered  civilization.  Stout  be  your  hearts 
as  you  blaze  the  library  trail  toward  the  great  tomorrow ! 
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Anne  Pierce 

What  a  wonderful  place  North  Carolina  would  have  in  the  library 
world  if  this  group  of  educators  and  librarians  really  represented  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Association !  We  must  keep  this  as  a  mental 
picture  of  what  we  want  our  Association  to  become. 

We  are  happy  to  be  at  Carolina,  our  state's  center  of  intellectual 
and  cultural  activities,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Southern  Educational  Conference  and  the  Southeastern 
Library  Association.  The  North  Carolina  Library  Association  is 
meeting  here  helpful  and  inspirational  allies  at  a  time  of  her  particu- 
lar need. 

As  a  state,  North  Carolina  seems  to  have  formed  the  habit  of 
doing  one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  that  one  thing  well.  When  any 
great  movement  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  has  been  presented, 
the  people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  have  enlisted  under  the  leadership 
of  our  chief  executive  for  the  success  of  the  movement.  May  I  name 
just  a  few  of  our  outstanding  governors  under  whose  distinguished 
leadership  tremendous  contributions  were  made  to  the  life  of  our 
people — for  instance,  Morehead  with  his  great  railroad  building  pro- 
gram ;  Aycock  with  his  vision  for  improved  public  schools ;  Bickett 
and  Morrison  with  their  magnificent  programs  for  public  welfare  and 
good  roads  which  have  brought  world-wide  fame  to  our  state.  The 
next  great  step  in  our  progress,  with  our  present  financial  foundation 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  is  the  most  tremendous  and  vital  step  in 
the  history  of  our  people — the  development  of  library  resources  which 
will  serve  every  person  in  North  Carolina. 

Statistically  speaking,  North  Carolina  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  states  in  the  Union  in  public  library  facilities.  Loyal  North 
Carolinian  that  I  am,  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  call  attention  to 
this  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  state  is  being  stirred  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Asso- 
ciation's last  biennial  meeting  held  in  Charlotte.  At  that  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association  resolved  themselves 
into  a  state  of  war  against  our  appalling  library  conditions.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Frank  Graham,  challenged  the  Association 
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to  "press  the  fight"  and  put  libraries  in  the  forty-six  counties  that  had 
none  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  already  existing  libraries. 

All  of  our  previous  state  programs  of  progress  required  the  coop- 
eration of  the  people  and,  realizing  our  inability  as  a  profession  to 
put  on  and  carry  through  our  much  needed  program  for  county-wide 
library  service,  a  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association.  This  com- 
mittee soon  grew  into  a  Citizens'  Library  Movement  with  Col.  Frank 
P.  Hobgood,  Jr.,  as  state  chairman. 

Outwardly,  it  may  seem  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  but  if 
I  tell  you  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women 
throughout  the  state  have  enlisted  in  this  campaign,  and  if  you  could 
see  a  state  map  with  a  blue  circle  around  at  least  one  town,  and  some- 
times several,  in  every  one  of  our  one  hundred  counties,  meaning  that 
there  are  actively  interested  persons  in  every  county  in  the  state, 
you  would  realize  that  much  work  has  been  done  through  the  Citizens' 
Library  Movement.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  great  library 
awakening  in   North   Carolina. 

I  am  not  censuring  our  former  state  leaders  for  not  taking  up 
this  fight  for  better  library  service,  because  we  all  realize  that  when 
people  are  working  for  the  necessities  and  a  few  of  the  creature  com- 
forts there  is  little  time  or  money  to  invest  in  the  finer  things  of 
life — the  things  that  really  make  people  live.  But  we  can  no  longer 
make  the  old-time  excuses,  because  North  Carolina's  material  progress 
has  been  wonderful,  and  before  going  too  far  in  this  fight  for  material 
things  it  is  time  to  take  inventory  and  see  to  it  that  our  investments 
in  the  mental  and  spiritual  things  of  life  keep  pace  with  our  material 
progress. 

We  are  fortunate  at  this  time  in  having  a  governor,  the  Honorable 
Oliver  Max  Gardner,  who  has  the  vision  to  see  this  great  need  in  our 
state  and  who  has  pledged  his  influence  and  that  of  his  office  for 
library  development — county-wide  library  service  in  North  Carolina. 


THE  CITIZENS'  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT 
O.  Max  Gardner 

When  I  received  an  invitation  to  attend  this  convention  of  library 
workers  and  make  an  address  I  accounted  it  a  very  great  privilege  and 
opportunity.  For  surely  if  one  thinks  he  has  anything  worth  while  to 
say  touching  our  educational  life,  this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
place  to  say  it. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  that,  "after  the  church  and  the  school, 
the  free  public  library  is  the  most  effective  influence  for  good  in 
America."  Of  course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  speaking  of  purely  public 
institutions,  or  he  would  have  placed  the  home  at  the  head  of  the 
list;  and,  certainly,  any  thoughtful  person  can  not  help  seeing  the 
tremendously  important  place  books  and  reading  should  occupy  in 
our  lives  or  the  necessity  for  an  effective  means  of  accumulation,  pres- 
ervation, and  distribution  of  books  if  they  are  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  I  regard  the  Citizens'  Library  Movement,  first  inspired,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Frank  Graham  of  this  University,  to  provide  a  good 
county-wide  library  service  for  every  county,  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly important  and  far-reaching  developments  in  public  education 
in  this  state  since  the  introduction  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 
North  Carolina  today  stands  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  states  in  the 
American  union  in  local  public  library  facilities,  and  this  citizens' 
movement  amounts  to  nothing  less,  in  Mr.  Graham's  own  words,  than 
"a  people's  declaration  of  war"  against  these  appalling  conditions. 
But  let  us  have  done  with  generalities  and  enumerate  some  of  the 
specific  reasons  why  this  movement  is  not  only  fraught  with  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  as  to  North  Carolina's  future  and  deserving  of  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  every  good  citizen,  but  why  it  must  succeed 
before  our  elemental  educational  opportunities  can  be  fairly  considered 
equal  to  those  of  other  states  similarly  situated.  And  first  let  us  look 
at  the  library  as  an  adjunct  of  the  public  school  system. 

Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  has  included  in  his  interesting  book,  Our  Times, 
a  chapter  on  the  education  of  the  American  mind.  Mr.  Sullivan  begins 
this  chapter  with  these  statements: 

The  backbone  of  education  in  the  common  schools  of  America — 
so  far  as  it  aimed  to  impart  ideas,  standards  of  individual  and  social 
conduct,  and  the  like — was  the  "Readers."  They  were  to  the  last  two- 
thirds  of  the  19th  century  what  the  New  England  Primer  had  been 
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to  the  18th.  The  Readers  were  the  only  text  books  used  in  all  schools 
that  bore  directly  and  positively  upon  the  foundation  of  character, 
or  that  provided  ethical  guidance.  .  .  .  The  Readers  were  the  proper 
and  indispensable  texts  for  teaching  integrity,  honesty,  industry, 
temperance,  true  patriotism,  courage,  politeness,  and  all  other  moral 
and  intellectual  virtues.  .  .  .  The  Readers  came  in  series,  usually  six, 
graduated  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  state  that  Mr.  McGuffey,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  conventional  histories  of  the  period,  was  probably  the 
most  popular  American  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  am  not  a  teacher  and  of  course  can  not  qualify  as  an  expert  on 
modern  methods  of  instruction.  It  must  be  apparent  to  any  observant 
layman,  however,  particularly  if  he  has  children  of  school  age,  that 
teaching  methods  have  undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  past  twenty 
years  and  that,  more  and  more,  the  library  is  supplanting  the  textbook 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  Whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  concentration 
upon  a  few  well-chosen  texts,  illustrated  by  the  commanding  influence 
of  McGuffey's  readers  over  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  is  as 
definitely  relegated  to  the  past  as  are  the  quaint  "academies"  over 
which  stern-visaged  schoolmasters  of  another  day  presided  with  almost 
a  religious  zeal  and  austerity  of  purpose.  School  children,  even  in  the 
more  elementary  grades,  no  longer  "get  their  lessons"  from  textbooks 
exclusively.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  "parallel  reading"  to  be  done 
almost  daily,  and  I  know  I  have  seen  my  own  boys  bring  home  an 
armful  of  library  books  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  next  day's  lessons.  President  Chase,  in  a  recent  newspaper 
article,  described  this  modern  trend  in  teaching  methods  better  than 
I  can: 

In  modern  teaching,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university, 
the  library  has  largely  supplanted  the  textbook  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  more  progressive  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
country,  the  entire  curriculum  is  built  around  the  service  of  the  school 
library,  with  the  result  that  every  grade  spends  at  least  one  period 
in  the  library  per  day,  drawing  upon  its  resources  for  the  preparation 
of  reports  to  be  made  in  the  classroom.  The  theory  underlying  this 
procedure  is  that  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  much  more 
easily  effected  by  those  children  who  handle  an  abundance  of  material 
than  by  those  who  depend  altogether  upon  the  textbook  and  lecture 
as  a  means  of  instruction,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  scientific 
tests  that  the  child  who  has  had  library  facilities  available  advances 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  child  without. 
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He  goes  on  to  point  out  how,  in  the  case  of  the  colleges,  this  shift 
in  method  of  instruction  has  been  even  more  notable,  but  I  am  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  situation  as  it  affects  the  public  school. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  new  methods  of  instruction  are  more  effective  than  the 
old.  I  am  only  saying  that  the  old  methods  have  been  changed  and 
that  the  student  of  today  has  occasion  to  consult  a  great  many  books 
bearing  upon  the  particular  subject  of  his  investigation.  I  assume  that 
this  is  a  better  method  or  it  would  not  have  been  retained.  It  should 
be  stated  further,  in  this  connection,  that  the  old  readers  were  in 
reality  a  condensed  library  of  generally  related  knowledge  and  that, 
in  their  way,  they  took  the  place  of  the  modern  library  of  multitu- 
dinous volumes. 

In  any  case,  we  are  confronted  today  by  the  immediate  and  con- 
crete need  of  adequate  library  service  if  our  elaborate  and  highly 
expensive  system  of  primary  and  secondary  education  is  to  function 
at  its  greatest  efficiency.  Books  are  expensive  and  it  would  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  even  the  well-to-do  family  budget  to  buy  outright  such 
books  as  are  prescribed  and  needed.  The  solution  is  obviously  coopera- 
tive community  effort  directed  towards  establishing  and  properly 
housing  and  administering  a  library  which  can  be  used  by  the  school 
children  as  well  as  the  public. 

It  is  most  significant  and  heartening,  I  think,  to  know  that  this 
University,  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson  of  the  University  faculty,  is 
intelligently  setting  about  providing  adequate  training  for  librarian- 
ship  in  order  that  trained  experts  may  be  available  for  all  phases  of 
library  work  within  the  state. 

This  is  one  important  aspect  of  our  existing  needs.  Another, 
scarcely  less  pressing,  arises  from  a  new  conception  of  the  educational 
process  itself.  It  used  to  be  the  case  that  when  a  person  was  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  his  education  was  regarded  as  complete. 
He  burned  his  books — literally — packed  up  and  went  back  home  to 
take  up  the  really  serious  business  of  making  a  living.  The  college  or 
university  experience  was  regarded  as  a  period  dedicated  to  prepara- 
tion for  life,  and  few  continuing  intellectual  relationships,  either  with 
the  institution  itself  or  the  world  of  books  and  scholarly  interests  of 
which  it  was  a  symbol,  were  projected  into  the  after  life  of  the  gradu- 
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ate.  It  was  time  taken  out  to  learn,  a  sort  of  spiritual  camping  ground 
on  the  road  leading  from  idealistic  childhood  to  practical  maturity. 
One  might,  in  after  life,  recall  its  pleasant  association  and  even  grow 
sentimental  upon  occasion  over  the  time,  I  believe  it  was  in  1892, 
when  Pete  Murphy  demolished  Virginia,  but  the  idea  that  the  process 
of  education  as  exemplified  by  the  University  should  be  continued  on 
through  life  had,  I  am  sure,  occurred  to  no  one. 

But  times  have  changed  and  the  conditions  which  made  it  possible 
to  burn  the  books  and  forget  them  and  still  "get  by"  no  longer  exist. 
Keen  and  relentless  competition  has  injected  itself  into  every  trade 
and  profession,  and  into  every  department  of  our  life.  Business  itself, 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country,  has  entered  a  new 
state  of  dignity  and  maturity.  The  old-fashioned  "drummer"  has  been 
supplanted  by  a  "representative"  of  the  firm,  and  his  technique  of 
selling  has  undergone  a  stage  of  evolution  quite  as  striking  as  the 
change  in  name  would  indicate.  The  back  slapping,  yarn  spinning, 
tobacco  chewing  good  fellowship  has  given  place  to  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  sales  psychology  and  a  somewhat  startling  elegance  of  manner 
and  approach.  There  is  no  place  in  the  upper  levels  of  American 
business  or  professional  life  today  for  any  one  who  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This 
involves  constant  reading  and  study,  and  suggests  an  increasingly 
insistent  need  and  demand  for  library  facilities  as  one  of  the  tools  of 
everyday  life. 

Another  phase  of  this  same  situation  is  admirably  expressed  by 
President  Chase: 

The  second  notable  development  in  the  library  field  is  the  part 
which  the  library  is  playing  today  in  the  development  of  modern  busi- 
ness. Although  North  Carolina  reported  last  year  to  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  of  the  United  States  only  two  special  libraries 
within  the  state,  a  change  has  taken  place  within  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try which  will  inevitably  affect  North  Carolina  as  it  advances  in  the 
field  of  industrial  and  business  operation.  More  than  two  thousand 
special  libraries  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  major  industrial  and  financial  concerns.  No  great  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  or  General  Electric,  and  no  great  banking  institution,  today 
thinks  of  undertaking  to  conduct  its  highly  complex  business  without 
having   available   every   possible   bit   of   literature   bearing   upon   the 
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subject  and  a  skilled  corps  of  librarians  to  make  the  materials  avail- 
able to  the  executives  concerned.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  textile 
and  tobacco  interests  of  North  Carolina  will  long  be  without  such 
resources,  and  if  banking  mergers,  such  as  the  one  recently  proposed 
by  the  state  press,  reach  their  highest  efficiency,  they  will  necessarily 
find  it  expedient  to  add  library  facilities  and  trained  librarians  to 
their  equipment  and  personnel,  and  in  even  less  extensive  organiza- 
tions, the  complexity  of  modern  business  and  modern  life  will  demand 
such  resources.  The  financial  and  business  executive,  like  the  lawyer, 
doctor,  minister,  and  teacher,  will  have  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
expert  knowledge  such  as  can  only  be  made  available  in  this  way. 
It  is  inconceivable  also  that  officials  of  the  state  government  can  solve 
such  intricate  problems  as  taxation  and  state-wide  education  without 
having  available  somewhere  like   resources. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we,  as  a  people,  cannot  live 
a  full  life  purely  on  the  level  of  educational  and  economic  expediency. 
It  is  true  that  local  free  public  libraries  are  imperatively  needed  if 
our  school  system  is  to  function  at  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  it  is 
true,  likewise,  that  the  demands  of  modern  business  place  a  higher 
and  higher  premium  on  general  all-round  culture  and  breadth  of 
intellectual  contacts.  But  these  reasons,  compelling  as  they  are,  to 
my  mind  fall  short  of  the  real  significance  and  final  justification  of 
this  movement. 

Our  civilization  has  reached  the  stage  of  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development  in  which  it  has  needs  that  are  distinctly  above 
and  beyond  the  bread  and  butter  lines  of  bare  necessities.  I  believe 
it  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  we  should  begin  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  those  things  that  have  to  do  with  excellence  and  the  yearning 
of  men  and  women  for  a  way  of  life  touched  by  beauty  and  not  entirely 
devoid  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  I  see  in  this  Citizens'  Library  Movement  a  pro- 
foundly significant  step  in  the  direction  of  supplying  the  higher 
cultural  and  spiritual  needs  of  our  people. 

If  our  municipalities  and  chambers  of  commerce  would  actively 
interest  themselves  in  this  movement,  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
the  finest  community  service  they  could  possibly  render.  For,  after  all, 
the  chief  end  of  organized  civic  endeavor  is  not  exclusively  materialis- 
tic in  its  nature.  Additional  smokestacks  and  bigger  and  better  busi- 
ness are  good  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  they  are  an  asset  to  a 
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community  or  city  only  in  the  degree  that  they  affirmatively  enrich  and 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  community.  And  apart  from  and  beyond  these  considerations,  I 
would  rather  have  my  money  invested  in  a  community  that  reads  than 
in  one  that  does  not.  I  challenge  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
municipal  authorities  of  North  Carolina  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Citizens'  Library  Movement. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


REVIEW  OF  CONTESTS  HELD 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13.  It  was  or- 
ganized to  encourage  debating  in  a  systematic  fashion  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  students  of  the  state.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved,  That 
the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  women 
to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part  in 
the  state-wide  debate  which  was  held  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools 
won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  64  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs. 
Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative,  was  the  winner  in  the 
final  debate  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-14 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  received 
the  additional  support  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  Everywhere, 
all  over  the  state,  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  relation  with  every 
community  in  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  partici- 
pated in  the  triangular  debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem  high  school,  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative,  won 
the  final  debate  on  April  30,  1914,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  state-wide 
legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-15 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  in  ninety  counties  became  members 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1914-15.  Representing  them,  1,000  stu- 
dent-debaters spoke  on  March  26,  1915,  before  large  audiences  all  over  North 
Carolina  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  de- 
baters, to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high  school, 
represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  neg- 
ative, won  the  final  debate  on  April  9,  1915,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-16 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  high  schools  enrolled  in  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  for  a  great  state-wide  debate,  March  31,  1916,  on  the  query. 
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Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging 
its  nam).  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering  272  speakers,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest. 
The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper 
and   Boyd   Harden,  speakers  on  the   affirmative  for  the   Graham  high  school. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-17 
The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  federal  government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railways.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  high  schools  en- 
rolled for  participation  in  the  triangular  debates  which  were  held  on  March 
31,  1917.  Seventy-four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives, 296  in  number,  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  20,  1917,  by  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and 
Roy  Francis,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Waynesville  high  school. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1917-18 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  triangular  debates  were  held  on  March  29,  1918.  The  finals  were 
held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11  and  12,  1918,  when  66  schools,  with  264  de- 
baters, participated.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  representing  the 
Wilson  high  school,  on  the  negative,  won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for  the  second  time.  The  enrollment  of  high 
schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-19 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  government 
should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  for  all  able- 
bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hundred  and  eighty  high 
schools  enrolled  for  participation  in  the  triangular  debates  which  were  held 
on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent 
their  representatives,  numbering  164  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  final 
contest.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady,  representing  the  Durham  high 
school,  on  the  negative  side,  were  successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup   in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on   May  2,  1919. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-20 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration.  Forty- 
four  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  on  April  14,  1920,  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  176  debaters,  to  the  University  to  take  part 
in  the  final  contest.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high 
school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  28,  1920. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-21 

The  ninth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  in  which 
200  schools  participated,  revolved  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  policy 
of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  in- 
dustry. Fifty  high  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  on  April 
1,  1921,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  University  for 
the  finals.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high 
school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-22 

The  query  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  participating  in  the  tenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won  both  of 
their  debates  in  the  state-wide  triangular  contest  on  March  24,  1922,  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  con- 
test. Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham  high  school, 
representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  7,  1922.  Since  the  Durham  high  school 
was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  in  1921  and  1922,  this  school  came  into 
permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to 
the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1913  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-23 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  con- 
test of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query:  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
Sixty  high  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  on  March  31, 
1923,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the 
final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  second  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  13,  1923. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-24 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twelfth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That 
the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled.  Seventy-one  high  schools  won 
both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  of  March  28,  1924,  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  284  speakers,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final 
contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  rep- 
resenting the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  11,  1924. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-25 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North 
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Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Sixty- 
five  high  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  state-wide  triangular  contest  on  March 
27,  1925,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  260  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the 
final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school, 
representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  fi- 
nal debate  which  was  held  on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson  high  school  was 
victorious  in  the  final  debates  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high  school  came  into  per- 
manent possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1925-26 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
fourteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  an  eight  months  school  term.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  on  April  2,  1926  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  de- 
baters, to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Misses  Mell  Efird  and  Loretta 
Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the 
award  of  the  third  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held 
on  April  16,  1926. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1926-27 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  high  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  the  Curtis-Reid  bill,  providing  for  a  federal  de- 
partment of  education.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular 
debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
268  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Harry  Gump  and  Henry 
Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the 
award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on 
Apri.   15,  1927. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1927-28 
1  ..-•  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  195  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
sixteen. h  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  Ci  -ress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  Fifty  high 
schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April 
6  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final 
contest.  Henry  Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  of  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute, 
representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  20,  1928. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1928-29 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  high  schools  participated  in  the   seventeenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  join  the  World  Court.  Fifty-nine  high  schools 
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won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  5, 
1929,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  236  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the 
finals.  Floyd  Adams  and  Shearod  Crumpler,  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  high 
school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  19,  1929. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1929-30 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  186  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Caro- 
lina was,  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  adopt  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  authorizing  the  classification  of  property  for  taxation. 
Fifty-five  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide 
contest  on  April  i,  1930,  and  sent  their  representatives,  220  in  number,  to  the 
University  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Eleanor  Bizzell  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  the 
Goldsboro  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  18,  1930. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1930-31 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  grant  immediate  independence  to  the  Philippines.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines 
has  long  been  an  important  national  question  and  events  of  the  past  several 
months  have  served  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  subject  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  central  committee  that  the  state-wide 
debate  on  the  subject  of  independence  for  the  Philippines  will  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  state-wide  contests  which  have  yet  been  held.  The  attention 
of  debaters  and  of  all  others  interested  in  the  contest  is  directed  to  the 
statement  of  the  query,  with  the  accompanying  explanations  and  limitations 
of  the  meaning  of  the  query,  on  page  13  of  this  handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles  carried 
in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a 
query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not 
extending  in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or 
secondary  school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School 
Debating    Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union   shall   be   arranged    into   groups   of   three   for   a  triangular   debate,   the 
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status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,   accessibility,  and  con- 
venience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two  debat- 
ing teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of  the 
schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including 
the  date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a 
majority   of  the  studies   in   some   regularly   organized   course   of   study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students 
who  are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior- 
senior  plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or 
awarded  diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other 
high  schools.  If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded 
diplomas,  they  are,  of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1, 
1930,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on 
the  negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding 
the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  of  the 
schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of  speak- 
ers in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  negative. 
The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  reversal 
of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate,  provided  that 
such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local 
debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
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out  the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to   representation   at   Chapel    Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two 
teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school  send- 
ing its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union  and 
the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the  remain- 
ing school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others,  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
entitled  to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
(The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  succession 
shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with  legiti- 
mate assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their  school 
systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice,  suggestions, 
discussions,   and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  without 
consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the 
debate.     They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes   that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces   should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
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that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful  consid- 
eration and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  No.  18.  In  cases  where  necessary, 
the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among  them- 
selves as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to 
see  to  it  that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is 
given  in  his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For  further  information  address 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  grant  immediate  independence  to 
the  Philippines. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  definiteness  of  issue  in  the  debates  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina,  the  following  two  ex- 
planations and  limitations  of  the  meaning  of  the  query  are  distinctly  set  down: 

1.  It  is  understood  that  any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed granting  of  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Congress  is 
waived  from  the  discussions  in  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating 
Union.  So  far  as  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Congress  has  ample  constitutional 
authority  to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  term  "immediate  independence"  as  referred 
to  in  the  query  means,  for  purposes  of  the  debates  of  the  High  School  De- 
bating Union,  complete  independence  at  the  end  of  a  ten-year  period — that 
is,  complete  independence  by  December  31,  1940.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  the 
affirmative  teams  to  advocate  that  Congress  should  without  delay  enact  legisla- 
tion granting  complete  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  end  of 
this  ten-year  period.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  the  negative  teams  to  oppose 
this  affirmative  position. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Excerpts    from    "Philippine    Independence,"    Foreign    Policy    Association    Information 
Service,  Volume  6,  pages  38-GO,  April  30,  1930.] 

Events  of  a  sensational  character  in  California  have  recently  caused  the 
Philippine  problem  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase.  According  to  press  reports, 
a  mob  at  Watsonville  on  January  23,  1930,  killed  a  Filipino  lettuce-worker; 
and  the  next  day  two  Filipinos  were  maltreated  at  San  Jose,  while  on  January 
29  a  Filipino  clubhouse  in  Stockton  was  bombed.  On  the  same  day  California 
barred  Filipinos  from  boxing  rings  as  a  precaution  against  further  racial 
demonstrations.  Apparently  these  outbursts  were  caused  by  fear  of  com- 
petition from  Filipino  laborers  entering  the  United  States  from  Hawaii, 
and  by  the  fact  that  white  girls  were  being  employed  as  entertainers  in  Filipino 
dance  halls. 

Filipinos  responded  to  the  California  disturbances  by  celebrating  a  national 
humiliation  day  at  Manila.  The  Philippine  commissioner  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Guevara,  moreover,  declared  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  condition  was  to 
grant  the  Philippines  independence.  He  added  that  if  similar  mobbings  of 
Americans  had  occurred  in  Manila,  the  American  government  would  have 
sent  "battleships  and  armies  to  meet  the  situation." 

At  the  present  time  Filipino  laborers — not  being  aliens — may  enter  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippines  and  from  Hawaii  without  any  restric- 
tions. Although  in  1922  only  339  Filipinos  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
the  number  has  steadily  increased  until  the  high  point  of  11,360  was  reached 
in  1929. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000  Filipinos  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  in  comparison  with  110,000  Japanese.  A  Filipino  federa- 
tion of  America  has  been  established  which  has  12,000  members  in  the  United 
States  and  10,000  in  Hawaii.  It  is  declared  that  the  Filipino  emigration  to 
the  United  States  is  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  Philippines,  and  to 
the  advertisements  of  American  shipping  interests. 

Legal  Status 
It  is  possible  that  Filipinos  may  come  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  have  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  in  the  past. 
Several  years  ago  American  workers  began  to  complain  that  Filipino  immi- 
grants were  supplanting  them  as  bellhops,  elevator  boys,  culinary  trade 
workers  and  coastwise  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  order  to  check  this 
"invasion,"  the  California  state  legislature  in  May,  1929,  passed  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  Filipino  immigration.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  1927,  1928,  and  1929  passed  similar  resolutions,  as  has  the  Seattle 
city  council.  Several  bills  have  recently  been  introduced  into  Congress  provid- 
ing in  effect  for  Filipino  exclusion. 
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Thus  the  "Welch  bill,  introduced  on  January  16,  1930,  provides  that  the 
term  "alien,"  under  the  immigration  act,  shall  include  "any  individual  not 
a  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  this  definition 
shall  not  be  held  to  include  Indians  of  the  United  States  not  taxed,  nor  cit- 
izens of  the  islands  (except  the  Philippine  Islands)  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States."  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
exclude  Filipino  immigrants,  since  they  belong  to  a  race  ineligible  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  It  would  also  presumably  bar  them  from  acquiring  land  under 
the  California  alien  land  laws. 

Already  the  status  of  the  Filipino  in  the  United  States  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  inhabitant  of  Porto  Rico.  All  persons  born  in  Porto  Rico  are 
ipso  facto  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  the  same  is  not  true  of  a  Filipino 
born  in  the  Philippines.  He  is  simply  a  citizen  of  the  Philippines.  He  is  not, 
however,  an  alien  as  far  as  the  United  States  immigration  laws  are  concerned, 
and  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  United  States  when  abroad. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Filipino  may  become  an 
American  citizen  by  naturalization.  Before  1906  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
restricted  naturalization  to  aliens  who  were  "free  white"  persons  and  to 
those  of  African  origin.  The  naturalization  law  of  1906  declared,  however,  that 
persons  "not  citizens,  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States" 
could  also  be  naturalized.  It  was  assumed  by  some  courts  that  this  clause  in- 
cluded Filipinos.  Other  courts,  however,  held  that  since  Filipinos  were  not 
"free  white"  persons,  they  could  not  generally  be  naturalized.  This  view  was 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court  in  1924  in  a  case  which  concerned  a  Japanese. 
As  its  view  concerning  Filipinos  was  only  incidental  to  the  decision  of  the 
case,  and  as  the  reasoning  of  the  court  is  open  to  criticism,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  this  decision  will  be  reversed  in  the  future. 

Since  1927  there  has  also  been  an  organized  movement  to  restrict  the 
entrance  of  Philippine  products,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  copra  and 
cocoanut  oil,  into  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  these  articles,  pro- 
duced by  cheap  labor,  unfairly  compete  with  American  products.  When 
these  proposals  to  restrict  Philippine  imports  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unfair  to  an  American  territory,  many  of  the  groups  interested 
in  their  adoption  began  to  advocate  complete  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines. For  many  years  certain  American  business  interests,  for  material 
reasons,  have  opposed  Philippine  independence,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
groups  such  as  the  farm  organizations  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
support  the  other  side.  It  is  possible  that  liberal  groups  in  the  American 
Congress  who  have  always  believed  in  Philippine  independence  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  together  with  interested  farm  and  labor  organizations,  may  be 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Philippine  independence  bill  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

While  the  movement  within  the  United  States  against  Filipino  immigration 
and  Filipino  products  has  increased  the  possibility  that  the  Philippines  will  be 
granted  independence  by  the  American  Congress,  it  has  also  intensified  the 
movement    within    the    Philippine    Islands    for    independence.    As    a    result    of 
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this  combination  of  circumstances,  it  seems  that  during  1930  the  Philippine 
issue  may  be  more  acute  than  at  any  time  since  the  famous  Philippine  insur- 
rection. 

Description  and  History 

The  Philippines  consist  of  a  group  of  11  large  islands  and  over  7,000 
smaller  ones,  lying  300  miles  southeast  of  Asia  and  about  7,000  miles  from  the 
United  States.  They  nearly  touch  North  Borneo  and  are  only  300  miles  from 
Japan.  Their  total  area  is  about  114,400  square  miles — which  is  three  times  the 
area  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  one-half  the  area  of  insular  Japan. 

Several  centuries  ago  Malay  immigrants  entered  the  Philippines  and  dis- 
placed the  aboriginal  population.  Although  the  Filipinos  are  for  the  most  part 
racially  similar  to  one  another  they  are  divided  into  43  ethnic  groups  and 
speak  87  different  dialects,  belonging  in  general  to  the  Malay-Polynesian 
family.  There  are  eight  languages,  each  of  which  is  spoken  by  at  least  a  mil- 
lion people.  Tagalog  is  spoken  by  1,800,000  people,  or  a  larger  number  than 
those  who  speak  English  and  those  who  speak  Spanish  combined. 

The  total  population  of  these  Islands  increased  from  7,600,000  in  1903 
to  10,300,000  in  1918,  while  at  present  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  12,000,000. 
In  1918  the  census  recorded  a  foreign  population  of  about  6.5,000  including 
about  8,000  Japanese,  6,000  Europeans  (4,000  of  these  being  Spaniards)  and 
about  6,000  Americans.  The  largest  foreign  group,  was  that  of  the 
Chinese,  which  numbered  about  45,000.  Most  of  these,  apparently,  entered 
the  Philippines  before  the  American  occupation  when  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  applied  to  the  Philippines;  but,  according  to 
the  governor-general,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  still  enter  the  country 
illegally.  Chinese  merchants  control  about  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the 
Islands. 

According  to  the  1918  census,  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholic.  An  additional  million  and  a  half  belong  to  an  independent  Philip- 
pine church,  organized  at  the  time  of  the  1899  insurrection  by  a  Filipino, 
Gregorio  Aglipay,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  There  are  also  about 
half  a  million  Moslems  and  half  a  million  pagans  in  the  Islands. 

In  1565  Spain  established  a  colony  in  the  Philippines  and  within  a  few 
years  extended  its  control  over  the  whole  of  the  Islands.  For  three  centuries 
the  Philippines  remained  under  Spanish  rule.  In  the  Wood-Forbes  report  of 
1921,  the  results  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines  were  briefly  characterized 
as  follows: 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  Spain's  methods  (and  too  much  is  said  without 
knowledge),  the  fact  remains  that  she  implanted  the  Christian  religion  and 
European  ideas  and  methods  of  administration  in  these  Islands  and  laid 
the  foundations  which  have  been  of  far-reaching  value  in  our  work  here. 
From  a  number  of  warring  tribes,  Spain  succeeded  in  welding  the  Philippine 
people  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  group,  sufficiently  allied  in  blood  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  to  be  capable  of  becoming  a  people  with  distinctive  and 
uniform  characteristics." 
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Overthrow  of  Spanish  Regime 

The  Filipino  people  themselves,  however,  complained  against  Spanish  rule, 
their  chief  criticisms  being  leveled  at  the  Catholic  friars  whose  power  was 
extensive.  Religious  orders  acquired  vast  estates;  priests  were  in  control  of 
local  government;  many  friars  were  accused  of  immoralities. 

The  movement  that  culminated  in  temporary  independence  began  as  early 
as  1S72.  In  1896  organized  fighting  against  Spain  broke  out  under  Don  Emilio 
Aguinaldo.  The  Spanish  authorities  retaliated  in  December  1896  by  executing 
Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  who  had  headed  the  independence  movement  for  some  time 
and  whose  two  books  Noli  Me  Tangere  and  El  Filibusteriano,  had  had  a  wide 
influence.  Peace  was  finally  made  in  the  so-called  pact  of  Biac-na-bato,  in 
1897.  Spain  agreed  to  pay  Aguinaldo  800,000  pesos  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  those  who  had  lost 
property  during  the  disturbances.  The  leaders  promised  to  live  in  exile; 
and  Aguinaldo  went  to  live  in  Hongkong.  Moreover,  according  to  Aguinaldo, 
the  Spanish  government  promised  to  expel  the  religious  orders  and  to  grant 
Filipinos  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Islands.  Later  the  Spanish 
authorities  denied  that  they  had  promised  to  make  these  reforms. 

Annexation  by  the  United  States 

In  April,  1898,  a  few  months  after  the  pact  Biac-na-bato  was  signed,  wai 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  over  the  question  of  Cuba's 
status.  In  this  conflict  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  in 
Manila  Bay  (May,  1898)  and  American  forces  then  occupied  Manila.  Spain 
was  soon  brought  to  terms,  and  in  September  President  McKinley  sent  a 
commission  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  Although  President  McKinley 
in  his  original  instructions  asked  only  for  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  next  month  he  expressed  the  view  that  the  whole 
Philippine  archipelago  must  be  ceded.  Accordingly,  on  November  21,  the 
American  commissioners  presented  an  ultimatum  demanding  cession  of  the 
entire  archipelago  in  return  for  a  payment  of  $20,000,000  and  a  guarantee 
of  the  open  door  to  Spain  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  These  terms  were  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  December   10,   1898. 

Thus,  although  (subject  to  the  Piatt  amendment)  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Cuba  only  a  few  miles  from  its  own  shores,  it 
annexed  the  Philippines  located  7,000  miles  away.  In  1898  Admiral  Dewey 
declared:  "In  my  opinion  these  people  (the  Filipinos)  are  far  superior  in  their 
intelligence  and  more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  natives  of  Cuba, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  both  races."  Apparently  the  United  States  insisted 
on  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  because  of  the  belief  that  if  left  inde- 
pendent they  would  be  seized  by  European  powers  or  Japan,  which 
had  already  shown  aggressive  designs  against  China.  An  independent  Cuba, 
lying  only  a  few  miles  away,  on  the  other  hand,  could  easily  be  protected 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Piatt  amendment.  Moreover,  not  everyone 
agreed  with  Admiral  Dewey  that  the  Filipinos  were  better  prepared  for 
self-government  than  the  Cubans. 
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Following  a  bitter  debate  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Filipino 
and  American  forces  described  below,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  explaining  that  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  it  was 
not  intended  to  annex  the  Islands  permanently,  but  to  "prepare  them  for 
local  self-government,  and  in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  Is- 
lands as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Islands." 

The  Philippine  Insurrection 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  Aguinaldo, 
the  Filipino  leader,  was  in  Singapore  on  his  way  to  Europe.  Here  he  had  a 
secret  conversation  with  Consul-General  Pratt  in  which  the  latter  apparently 
suggested  that  Aguinaldo  cooperate  with  Admiral  Dewey  in  taking  Manila. 
Aguinaldo  later  claimed  that  Pratt  had  promised  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines in  return  for  this  aid.  This  was  denied;  but  Mr.  Cameron  Forbes,  once 
governor-general  of  the  Philippines,  states  that  there  is  no  doubt  "that  General 
Aguinaldo  hoped  to  establish  his  own  government  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States." 

Aguinaldo  returned  to  the  Philippines  and  began  operations  against 
Spain.  In  June,  1898,  he  established  a  government  which  he  asked  foreign 
states  to  recognize.  The  Aguinaldo  group,  amid  great  popular  enthusiasm, 
framed  a  republican  constitution  at  Malolos,  convened  a  congress,  and  ap- 
pointed a  cabinet.  The  United  States,  however,  declined  to  recognize  this 
government,  or  to  allow  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Philippines,  as  had  been  requested  in  a  Philippine  memorial.  Meanwhile 
the  situation  in  the  Islands  soon  grew  tense,  and  on  February  4,  1899,  an 
exchange  of  shots  between  outposts  started  a  war  which  lasted  about  two 
years.  Peace  was  finally  restored  in  1901,  after  120,000  American  troops 
had  been  sent  to  the  Islands.  The  Philippine  insurrection  resulted  in  the  death 
of  a  total  of  4,165  American  officers  and  enlisted  men,  including  those  who 
were  killed  and  those  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease.  Reliable  statistics 
on  casualties  among  the  Filipino  forces  are  not  available,  but  presumably 
they  were  much  higher  than  among  the  American  forces.  The  total  cost  of 
the  insurrection  to  the  American  people  was  about  $175,000,000. 

Public  Order 

Between  August  1898  and  July  1901,  the  Philippines  were  ruled  by  a  mil- 
itary governor  from  the  United  States.  But  since  then  the  United  States  has 
maintained  a  civil  administration  in  the  Philippines. 

It  was  only  in  1906  that  American  troops  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
guerrilla  fighting  that  had  started  with  the  Philippine  insurrection.  Since 
then,  except  for  recurrent  disturbances  in  the  Moro  provinces,  and  occasional 
fanatical  outbursts  of  non-Christian  tribes  elsewhere,  order  has  been  main- 
tained. The  number  of  American  troops  in  the  Islands  has  declined  from 
12,723  in  1904  to  4,946  in  1926.  In  addition  there  are  in  the  Islands  today  about 
7,000  Philippine  scouts.  These  form  part  of  the  United  States  army  and  are 
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supported  by  American  funds,  but  are  not  subject  to  service  outside  the 
Philippines.  In  1925  there  were  29  Filipino  officers  (four  of  whom  were 
majors)  out  of  a  total  of  101  officers  assigned  to  the  Philippine  scouts. 

The  ordinary  policing  of  the  Islands  is  undertaken  by  the  Philippine 
constabulary.  In  1928  this  force  consisted  of  6,132  men  and  394  officers.  Of 
the  officers  365  were  Filipinos  and  29  Americans.  Between  1917  and  1927 
the  head  of  the  constabulary  was  a  Filipino-Spaniard,  Brigadier-General 
Rafael  Crame.  Since  his  death  the  constabulary  has  been  commanded  by  an 
American.  It  maintains  an  extensive  patrol  system,  furnishes  quarantine 
guards  for  animal  diseases  and  other  epidemics,  carries  on  operations  against 
the  Moro  rebels,  and  furnishes  first  aid  in  typhoons,  floods,  and  other  catas- 
trophes. 

While  the  cost  of  the  United  States  army,  including  that  of  the  Philip- 
pine scouts,  is  borne  by  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  the  constabulary  is 
borne  by  the  Philippine  treasury.  This  averages  about  5,000,000  pesos  a 
year,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the  1930  budget. 

Economic  Development  Under  American  Rule 

Believing  that  the  establishment  of  communications  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic development,  the  American  administration  has  aimed  to  improve 
water  transportation  so  as  to  connect  the  Islands  with  one  another;  it  has 
also  established  a  large  number  of  lighthouses  and  constructed  a  large  num- 
ber of  roads.  The  mileage  of  first-class  roads  has  increased  from  305  in  1907 
to  about  3,955  at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  a  conservation  system  designed 
to  protect  the  vast  forest  resources  of  the  Philippines  has  been  established. 
Sixteen  government  irrigation  systems  have  been  put  in  operation,  and  164 
municipal  and  provincial  water-supply  systems  have  been  created  which, 
excluding  Manila,  serve  drinking  water  to  more  than  half  a  million  people. 
Likewise,  postal,  telegraph  and  savings  bank  systems  have  been  installed. 

A  department  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources  attempts  to  promote 
agricultural  development  by  carrying  on  experiments,  by  maintaining  a 
system  of  extension  agents  and  rural  credit  associations,  and  by  conducting 
other  activities. 

The  Philippines  are  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  More  than  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  takes  the  form  of  agricultural  products.  The 
remainder  consists  of  lumber,  metals,  and  manufactures.  The  leading  product 
is  rice — a  chief  food  staple.  Sugar,  manila  hemp  and  copra  are  other  important 
products.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cigars  and  cigarettes,  followed 
by  embroideries  and  hats.  The  total  annual  value  of  commercial  production 
in  the  Philippines  is  put  at  about  $2,000,000,000. 

Foreign  Trade 
One   indication   of   economic   progress   in   the    Philippines    under    American 
rule   will    be    found   in   an    examination    of    foreign   trade   figures.    Ever    since 
1915  there  has  been  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.   While  in   1913  hemp 
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was  the  leading  export  of  the  Islands,  sugar  has  now  forged  ahead  to 
first    place. 

Although  in  1913  the  Philippines  imported  from  the  United  States  more 
than  they  exported  into  it,  at  present  the  Philippines  sell  more  to  us  than 
they  buy  from  us  in  return.  In  1900  about  55  per  cent  of  Philippine  exports 
went  to  Europe,  26  per  cent  to  Asia,  and  13  per  cent  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  about  75  per  cent  of  Philippine  exports  go 
to  the  United  States. 

China's  share  in  the  Philippine  trade  has  declined  from  15  per  cent  in 
1901  to  3.47  per  cent  in  1928.  But,  despite  the  present  tariff  regime,  Japan 
has  made  progress  in  the  Philippine  trade.  In  1908  only  .03  of  the  Philip- 
pine trade  was  with  Japan;  but  in  1928  this  had  increased  to  6.68  per  cent. 

The  leading  articles  in  Philippine  overseas  trade  in  1928  were  as  follows: 

Exports  (totaling  $155,055,000):  sugar  $47,500,000;  manila  hemp,  26,600,000; 
cocoanut  oil,  23,500,000;  copra,  22,500,000;  tobacco  and  cigars,  16,400,000;  hats, 
6,600,000;    embroideries,   4,400,000. 

Imports  (totaling  $134,657,000):  cotton  and  cloth  $48,000,000;  foodstuffs, 
27,000,000;  machinery,  22,000,000;  petroleum  and  coal,  20,000,000;  iron  and 
steel,  11,500,000;  vehicles,  11,000,000. 

Another  sign  of  economic  progress  is  found  in  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  depositors  in  the  postal  savings  banks  from  2,331  in  1907  to  289,145  in  1928. 
The  amount  due  to  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  year  increased  from  $225,000 
in   1907  to  $8,100,000   in   1928. 

Finances 

Government  revenue  also  increased  from  $10,450,000  in  1906  to  $38,800,000 
(estimated)  in  1930.  This  latter  figure  is  slightly  less  than  the  average  annual 
income  ($39,500,000)  between  1924  and  1928.  In  this  period  there  has  beeD 
an  annual  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  American  Congress  has  provided  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Philip- 
pine government  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  tax- 
able real  estate — a  percentage  which  in  1928  represented  about  $86,000,000. 
The  present  net  indebtedness  of  the  insular  and  local  governments,  however, 
is  only  $58,400,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt  was  contracted  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  public  works.  Philippine  bonds  are  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, both  in  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  Although  these  bonds  are 
not  guaranteed  by  Congress,  they  are  regarded  as  a  "moral  obligation"  of 
the  United  States.  Consequently  Philippine  bonds  have  been  issued  at  a  rate 
which  has  averaged  a  little  above  4  per  cent.  This  rate  is  much  lower  than 
that  which  certain  independent  governments  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the  New 
York   market. 

About  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Philippine  government 
goes  to  the  public  debt  in  comparison  with  26.06  per  cent  in  Haiti. 

Although  the  Philippine  budget  has  balanced  during  the  last  few  years, 
Governor-General   Davis   declares   that   "government   revenues   are  practically 
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stationary,  while  the  needs  and  proper  demands  are  steadily  expanding.  .  .  . 
A  steady  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  people,  which  in  turn  will  steadily  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  government,  is  essential." 

Development  of  Self-Government 

While  the  development  of  the  material,  educational  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people  is  important,  the  most  interesting  objective  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  train  them  for  eventual  self-government.  To  achieve  this 
aim,  the  United  States  has  established  a  system  of  local  government  which 
is  entirely  in  Filipino  hands.  Likewise  it  has  gradually  increased  the  powers 
of  the  people  of  the  Islands  in  the  central  government.  The  actual  extent 
of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Philippine  parties  in  the  central  government, 
however,  depends  very  much  upon  the  governor-general  for  the  time  being  in 
office.  There  is  therefore  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  present  political 
system,  which  the  Filipinos  as  well  as  many  Americans  wish  to  see  clarified. 

At  present  there  are  about  865  municipalities  in  the  Philippines,  the  offi- 
cials of  which  are  Filipinos.  Each  municipality  has  an  elective  council  the 
members  of  which  serve  for  three  years.  The  president  of  each  council — an 
elective  official — fills  all  non-elective  positions  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  council,  except  in  the  case  of  the  municipal  treasurer,  teachers,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  by  central  or  provincial  authorities, 
usually  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  law. 

Provincial  Government 

The  Philippines  are  divided  into  40  regular  provinces  and  nine  specially- 
organized  (non-Christian)  provinces.  The  officials  in  the  regular  provinces 
are  all  Filipinos.  Each  of  these  provinces  is  administered  by  a  governor 
and  two  other  elective  officials,  who  constitute  the  provincial  board.  In  a 
number  of  cases  this  board  can  act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  (himself  a  Filipino).  The  other  provincial  officials  are  ap- 
pointive. Thus  the  central  government  appoints  the  provincial  treasurer, 
the  provincial  "fiscal"  (district  attorney),  the  provincial  assessor,  the  provin- 
cial auditor,  the  provincial  commander  of  the  constabulary  and  the  district 
health  officer.  In  the  case  of  the  provincial  treasurer  and  the  fiscal,  appoint- 
ments require  the  consent  of  the  senate.  But  the  other  appointments  are  made 
by  the  central   department   or   bureau  concerned. 

Each  of  the  appointive  officials  is  responsible  to  one  of  the  six  departments 
in  the  central  government,  while  all  of  the  provincial  officials  may  be  removed 
or  suspended  for  misconduct  by  the  governor-general.  Moreover,  the  execu- 
tive bureau  of  the  department  of  the  interior  at  Manila  generally  supervises 
the  activities  of  municipal  and  provincial  governments.  It  carries  on  inspec- 
tions and  receives  complaints  against  officials.  For  example,  in  1924  it  heard 
409  complaints;  out  of  G5  elective  municipal  officials  proceeded  against,  eight 
were  removed.  Conferences  of  provincial  governors  and  provincial  treasurers 
are    held    annually. 
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The   Central   Government 

This  brief  review  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Filipinos  control 
the  municipal  and  provincial  governments.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  officials  in  the  municipal  and  provincial  governments  are  appointed 
from  Manila,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  local  government  is  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Philippines  are  self-governing  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  Filipinos 
control  the  central  government. 

From  the  very  beginning  a  chief  executive,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  responsible  for  administration  of  the  central 
government.  Before  1907,  however,  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
Philippine  commission,  which  was  composed  of  three  Filipinos  and  four 
Americans,  appointed  by  the  governor-general.  These  four  Americans  were 
also  heads  of  the  four  executive  departments  in  the  government.  They  super- 
vised the  work  of  a  civil  service  which  in  1903  contained  2,777  Americans  and 
2,697  Filipinos. 

In  1907  the  United  States  established  the  Philippine  assembly,  a  popularly 
elected  body,  and  until  the  Jones  act  was  passed  in  1916  legislative  power 
was  vested  jointly  in  this  assembly  and  in  the  Philippine  commission,  which 
acted  as  an  upper  house. 

In  1908  the  assembly  approved  a  declaration  in  favor  of  independence, 
which  asserted  that  "through  all  the  vicissitudes,  difficulties,  and  reverses 
the  ideal  of  the  Filipino  people  has  remained  unalterable.  .  .  .  The  Filipino 
people  aspire  today  as  before  taking  up  arms  for  the  second  time  against 
Spain,  as  thereafter  in  the  din  of  arms  and  then  in  peace,  for  their  national 
independence." 

Between  1907  and  1913  the  Philippine  assembly  engaged  in  a  series  of 
conflicts  with  the  American-controlled  commission  and  the  governor-general 
over  appropriations  and  other  matters.  One  of  the  matters  in  dispute  was 
the  appointment  of  the  two  resident  commissioners  to  represent  the  Philip- 
pines in  Washington.  The  organic  act  of  1902  had  provided  that  these  com- 
missioners should  be  elected  by  the  assembly  and  the  Philippine  commission, 
voting  separately.  Desiring  that  both  commissioners  should  favor  independ- 
ence, the  assembly  contended  in  1910  that  it  should  have  the  right  to  elect 
them  both.  Although  the  Philippine  commission  declined  to  surrender  the  right 
to  name  one  of  the  Washington  commissioners  as  in  the  past,  it  finally  agreed 
to  elect  a  commissioner  who  favored  independence. 

The  conflicts  between  the  American  authorities  and  the  Philippine  as- 
sembly came  to  an  end  after  the  accession  to  power  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  pledged  to  grant  independence 
to  the   Philippines. 

The  Jones  Act 

The  Jones  act,  as  enacted  on  August  29,  1916,  contained  the  following 
preamble: 

"Whereas  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  people  of  the   United  States 
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In  the  incipiency  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  make  it  a  war  of  conquest  or  for 
territorial  aggrandizement;  and 

"Whereas  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  to  recognize  their  independence  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established  therein;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such  purpose  it  is  desirable 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  as  large  a  control  of 
their  domestic  affairs  as  can  be  given  them  without,  in  the  meantime,  im- 
pairing the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  popular  franchise  and  gov- 
ernmental powers,  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  fully  assume  the 
responsibilities   and  enjoy  all  the  privileges   of  complete  independence,   etc." 

This  preamble  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Filipinos  as  a  promise  of 
independence. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Filipinos  already  govern  themselves, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  the  organization  of  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  government  under  the  Jones  act. 

Powers  of  the  Executive 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  appoints  the  governor-general  and  the  vice-governor  of  the  Philippines. 
The  President  also  appoints  the  auditor  and  the  deputy  auditor.  Although 
the  salaries  of  these  officials  are  paid  out  of  insular  funds,  they  are  fixed  in 
the  organic  act  and  hence  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  local  legislature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organic  act,  the  governor-general  has  the  "supreme  executive 
power"  and  general  supervision  and  control  over  all  the  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  government.  He  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws.  With  the  consent  of  the  Philippine  Senate  he  appoints  officials  to 
local  positions  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  vice-governor  acts  as  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
which  includes  the  bureaus  of  education  and  health.  Apparently  the  United 
States  regards  these  two  bureaus  as  the  most  important  in  the  government 
departments,  since  they  cannot  be  abolished  by  the  Philippine  legislature. 
The  vice-governor  acts  as  governor-general  in  case  of  the  latter's  inability 
to  serve. 

The  third  and  not  the  least  important  executive  official  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  auditor.  He  examines,  audits  and  settles 
all  accounts  pertaining  to  revenues  and  receipts;  and  has  the  duty  "to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  administrative  officer  expenditures  of  funds 
or  property  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  irregular,  unnecessary,  excessive  or 
extravagant." 

No  insular  warrant  may  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  until  it  has  been  counter- 
signed  by   the   auditor   and    no   contract   involving  3,000   pesos   or   more   may 
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be  authorized  without  a  certificate  from  the  auditor  to  the  effect  that  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  exists.  There  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  auditor's  power. 

Organization  of  the   Legislature 

The  appointive  second  chamber  (i.  e.,  the  Philippine  commission)  is 
superseded  by  a  senate  composed  of  22  members  elected  every  six  years, 
together  with  two  appointed  senators  representing  the  non-Christian  areas. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  85  members,  elected  for  three 
years,  together  with  nine  members  appointed  to  represent  the  non-Christian 
provinces.  Suffrage  is  confined  to  men  over  21  who  own  real  property  to  the 
value  of  500  pesos  or  who  formerly  exercised  the  suffrage,  or  who  can  either 
read  or  write  Spanish,  English,  or  a  native  language.  It  is  understood  that 
today  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  are  illiterate. 

Veto  Power 

The  veto  power  of  the  United  States  over  acts  of  the  Philippine  legisla- 
ture takes  three  forms: 

(1)  Certain  types  of  legislation — viz.,  bills  relating  to  the  tariff  affecting 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  or  bills  concerning  public  land,  tim- 
ber, mining,  immigration,  and  currency — cannot  enter  into  effect  without 
receiving  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the   United  States. 

(2)  The  governor-general  may  veto  any  bill  of  the  legislature,  including 
individual  items  in  appropriation  bills.  In  case  the  legislature  passes  the 
bill  over  such  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  is  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  final  decision.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  case  where 
the  President  has  overruled  the  governor-general. 

(3)  Congress  has  the  power  to  annul  any  act  of  the  Philippine  legislature — 
a  power  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exercised. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

[Excerpts  from   "Commerce  and  Economic  Resources  of  Our  Outlying   Territories  and 

Possessions,"  by  the   Foreign   Commerce   Department  of  the   Chamber   of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1930.] 

The  Philippine  Islands,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  in  1898,  have 
made  notable  commercial  and  industrial  progress  since  that  time,  but  still 
offer  a  large  field  for  American  enterprise. 

The  Islands,  located  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  southeast  of  China  and  directly 
east  of  French  Indo-China,  are  entirely  within  the  tropics.  They  consist  of 
several  thousand  islands,  of  which  less  than  500  have  areas  of  more  than  one 
square  mile.  Only  30  of  these  are  of  special  importance.  The  largest  one  is 
Luzon,  with  an  area  of  40,814  square  miles.  Manila  is  located  on  this  island. 
From  north  to  south  they  extend  1,152  miles,  or  as  far  as  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  from  east  to  west  their  extent  is  682  miles,  about 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Their  actual  land  area  is  estimated 
at  114,400  square  miles,  or  slightly  smaller  than  the  British  Isles.  The  Islands 
are  generally  mountainous. 
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The  climate  approaches  the  subtropical,  with  a  temperature  range  at  or 
near  sea  level  of  from  65°  to  97°.  F.  At  Manila  in  1927  the  range  was  from 
72.9°  to  89.4°  F.  During  the  dry  season  sea  breezes  blow  almost  constantly 
and  together  with  low  humidity  combine  to  make  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year  rarely  oppressive. 

Rainfall  is  abundant  throughout  the  entire  group,  the  lowest  annual 
precipitation  recorded  in  1927  being  42  inches  and  the  highest  being  172  inches. 

The  Philippines  are  predominantly  agricultural.  The  principal  crops  are 
rice,  sugar,  corn,  abaca  or  manila  hemp,  tobacco,  maguey  fiber,  cocoanuts, 
coffee,  and  cacao.  In  1927  the  total  value  of  these  nine  products  was 
§254,439,000,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  crops.  Production 
of  rubber  is  still  comparatively  small. 

Livestock  of  all  kinds  are  steadily  increasing.  Carabao,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep^ 
goats,  poultry,  horses,  and  mules  are  found  on  all  of  the  Islands.  The  total 
value  of  livestock  in  1927  was  upwards  of  $170,000,000. 

The  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Philippines  are  sugar, 
desiccated  cocoanut,  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  manila  fiber,  tobacco,  lumber,  and 
embroideries.  With  the  exception  of  the  production  of  centrifugal  sugar, 
cocoanut  oil,  desiccated  cocoanut,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  by  small  operators.  The  Philippines  are  the  fourth  largest  sugar- 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  practically  undeveloped. 
The  most  important  minerals  found  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal, 
asphalt  and  cement-making  materials.  Of  these  only  gold  and  coal  have  been 
mined  to  any  large  extent.  The  total  output  of  all  mineral  products  in  1927 
amounted  to  $4,568,000. 

With  a  commercial  timber  stand  estimated  at  200  billion  board  feet,  lumber 
is  produced  principally  for  domestic  consumption,  only  the  fine  cabinet  woods 
being  generally  exported.  Lumber  production  in  1927  amounted  to  483  million 
board  feet,  setting  a  record. 

Exports  from  the  Philippines  for  1927  were  valued  at  $155,000,000;  imports 
totaled  $116,000,000.  The  principal  exports  of  the  Islands  in  1927  were  sugar, 
abaca  or  manila  fiber,  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  cigars,  leaf  tobacco,  embroideries, 
desiccated  cocoanut,  copra  meal  and  cake,  maguey  fiber,  cordage  and  buntal 
hats.  About  75  per  cent  of  these  exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
The  leading  imports  consisted  of  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise,  including 
cotton  cloth  and  wearing  apparel,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  chiefly  sheets 
and  plates,  petroleum  products,  machinery,  wheat  flour,  silks,  dairy  products, 
meats,  coal,  fish,  paper,  automobiles,  tires,  and  leather.  Nearly  62  per  cent 
of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  imports  per  capita  of  the  Philippines  in  1926  were  $10.15,  and  the 
exports  were  $11.65. 

Manila,  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  only  city  of 
any  size  in  the  Islands.  Its  population  of  336,000  is  five  times  that  of  Cebu, 
the  next  largest  city.  There  are  five  other  ports  of  entry,  but  70  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Islands  passes  through  Manila. 
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There  are  approximately  7,000  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  Philippines, 
75  per  cent  of  which  are  surfaced.  There  are  about  800  miles  of  railroads, 
chiefly  on  Luzon. 

The  inter-island  traffic  is  large.  In  1927  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade  was  1,792  with  a  net  tonnage  of  89,780". 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Islands  is  well  served  by  more  than  30 
steamship  lines,  operating  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1927  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippines  was  460,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  1,745,176.  Two-thirds  of  these  lines  operate  on  a  fortnightly  or 
monthly  schedule.  Sixteen  lines  link  the  Islands  with  the  United  States. 

These  lines  operate  from  the  following  ports:  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Savannah,  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Houston,  and  Galveston. 

The  Philippine  government  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  authority  of  the  government  is  vested  in  a  governor-general  appoint- 
ed by  the  President.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Philippine  legisla- 
ture, elected  by  the  people  of  the  Islands.  The  Philippine  judiciary  is  com- 
posed of  a  supreme  court  appointed  by  the  President  and  lower  courts  whose 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the 
government  are  Filipinos.  The  Islands  are  represented  in  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington  by  two   resident   commissioners. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  maintains  a  trade  commissioner  at 
Manila. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  subject  to  an  individual  tariff  law  and  customs 
administration  different  from  that  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  tariff  act 
of  1909  there  has  been  complete  and  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  provided  that  shipments  are  made  on  direct  bills 
of  lading  and  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  Philippine  products 
coming  to  the  United  States,  to  obtain  free  entry,  must  not  contain  foreign 
materials  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  their  value.  Products  shipped  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  either  direction  are  subject 
to  internal  revenue  taxes  of  the  country  of  destination  only. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts    from    an    article    in    the    Review    of    Reviews,    Volume    74,    pages    181-183, 

August,  1926.] 

From  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon  to  the  southern  shore  of  Mindanao — 
two  of  the  7,000  islands  in  the  Philippine  group — is  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
From  east  to  west  the  archipelago  extends  nearly  600  miles.  Vast  indeed  is  the 
region  we  vaguely  comprehend  when  we  say  "the  Philippines." 

The  British  Isles,  not  quite  so  large,  contain  population  elements  as  varied 
as  the  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  Welsh. 

When  the  Filipino  people  under  Emilio  Aguinaldo  were  waging  a  forlorn 
struggle  for  independence  from  Spanish  rule,  in  1898,  just  before  American 
intervention,  their  cause  had  centered  in  the  single  province  of  Cavite  on  the 
island  of  Luzon.  And  when  the  same  Filipino  leader  four  months  later  sought 
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to  persuade  the  victorious  Americans  to  recognize  his  own  government,  his 
proud  boast  was  that  he  controlled  nine  provinces  in  Luzon  and  Mindoro. 
These  are  the  two  northernmost  islands. 

The  United  States  acquired  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  its  brief  war  with 
Spain,  waged  to  end  misrule  in  Cuba.  The  Filipinos  had  seized  the  moment  of 
Spain's  embarrassment  in  Cuba  to  launch  an  insurrection  of  their  own,  in 
1895,  but  it  had  failed;  and  Aguinaldo  was  in  China,  in  exile,  when  Dewey 
entered  Manila  harbor.  Peace  commissioners  meeting  in  Paris,  on  neutral 
ground,  negotiated  a  treaty  which  ceded  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  America,  leaving  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
determined  by  the  new  government.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  world  that 
Spain's  effort  to  govern  far-off  colonies  should  come  to  an  end. 

The  United  States  paid  §20,000,000  to  Spain,  on  account  of  the  Philippines, 
and  extended  commercial  privileges.  That  was  in  December,  1898,  and  in  the 
ensuing  28  years  we  have  expended  money  and  energy  almost  without  limit 
to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  natives. 

As  a  result  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  these  natives  were,  most  of 
them,  partly  civilized  Christian  peoples,  though  there  had  been  little  pretense 
at  popular  education.  To  Spain  the  Islands  had  represented  a  religious  outpost, 
even  the  commercial  possibilities  being  almost  ignored.  More  than  99  per  cent 
of  the  10,000,000  population  is  native  born,  of  Malay  stock,  speaking  various 
dialects.  Ten  per  cent,  perhaps,  could  use  the  Spanish  language  a  generation 
ago.  Now  there  are  1,120,000  in  daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  where 
the  English  language  is  also  taught. 

There  are  466  islands  of  more  than  a  square  mile  in  area.  The  largest  is 
Luzon,  40,814  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  with  half  the  population 
of  the  entire  archipelago.  Next  in  size  are  Mindanao,  36,906  square  miles; 
Samar,  5,123;  Negros,  4,902;  Palawan,  4,500;  Panay,  4,448;  Mindoro,  3,794; 
Leyte,  2,709;  Cebu,  1,695;  Bohol,  1,634;  and  Masbate,  1,255.  These  smaller 
islands  compare  in  size  with  Connecticut's  4,965  square  miles  and  Rhode 
Island's  1,248. 

Experts  of  the  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  have  reported  that  large 
areas  in  the  Philippines  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  with  a 
potential  production  of  70,000  tons  yearly.  At  half  the  present  price  of  42 
cents  a  pound  that  amount  of  rubber  would  be  worth  $30,000,000. 

It  is  in  Mindanao,  the  southernmost  of  the  larger  islands,  that  rubber  trees 
would  be  planted;  for  Mindanao  lies  close  to  Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  Java, 
where  most  of  the  world's  rubber  is  now  grown.  Mindanao  has  a  population 
of  only  half  a  million,  averaging  about  fourteen  to  the  square  mile.  With  the 
Sulu  islands  it  constitutes  what  are  known  as  the  Moro  provinces,  inhabited 
largely  by  persons  classed  as  uncivilized,  or  Mohammedan. 

The  Filipinos,  as  we  speak  of  them,  are  Malays  divided  into  24  tribes, 
of  whom  the  Visayans  and  Tagalogs  are  the  most  numerous.  The  Tagalogs 
inhabit  the  region  around  Manila,  the  Visayans  the  middle  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  Of  the  "wild"  tribes  the  Moros  in  the  south  and  the  Irgorots  in 
the  north  are  in  the  majority. 
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The  Jones  act  of  1916- — signed  by  President  Wilson — provides  a  form  of 
government  with  a  Filipino  senate  and  house,  a  Filipino  cabinet  (except  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction),  and  an  American  governor-general.  Since 
1921  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  has  been  governor.  The  24  senators  and 
91  representatives  in  the  legislature  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  except  two 
in  the  upper  house  and  nine  in  the  lower,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor- 
general  to  represent  certain  backward  districts. 

When  Harding  became  president,  in  1921,  he  sent  two  commissioners  to 
the  Philippines — General  Wood  and  former  Governor  W.  Cameron  Forbes — 
and  they  recommended  that  the  present  status  of  the  Islands  continue  "until 
the  people  have  had  time  to  absorb  and  thoroughly  master  the  powers  already 
in  their  hands." 

President  Coolidge,  in  1924,  following  friction  between  the  Filipino  legis- 
lature and  the  American  governor-general,  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
and  chairman  of  the  commission  on  independence  that  "It  is  not  possible  to 
consider  the  extension  of  a  larger  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  Philippine 
people  until  they  shall  have  demonstrated  a  readiness  and  capacity  to 
co-operate  fully  and  effectively  with  the  American  government  and  authori- 
ties." 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[By  John   F.   Sinclair,   of  the   North   American   Newspaper   Alliance,   in   the   Charlotte, 
N.  C,  Observer,  June  18,   1930.] 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  expanding  rapidly  in  foreign  trade.  The  year 
1929  showed  a  new  all  time  record  in  the  foreign  trade  of  $311,000,000  over 
the  previous  high  record  reached  in  1920. 

Last  year  the  Islands'  exports  were  $164,000,000— a  gain  of  $13,000,000 
over  the  preceding  year.  Imports  totaled  $147,000,000 — a  decrease  of  about 
$2,000,000  under  the  preceding  year. 

Sugar  was  the  big  export,  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  of  metric  tons 
of  sugar  exported  last  year  was  695,868  valued  at  $53,244,000.  Compare  this 
with  the  crop  of  1920  when  only  180,340  tons  were  shipped  abroad,  but  the 
tonnage  was  valued  at  almost  $50,000,000. 

Cocoanut  products,  including  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  copra  meal,  account  for 
31.5  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade,  compared  with  18.7  per  cent  in  1920. 
The  production  and  export  of  abaca,  the  vegetable  fibre  which  is  still  con- 
sidered the  best  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  accounted  for  17  per  cent 
of  the  total  export,  or  a  value  of  $28,420,000. 

These  are  the  big  three  in  the  export  field. 

A  word  about  imports.  Much  of  its  foodstuffs — like  rice,  wheat,  flour,  meat, 
and  dairy  products  and  vegetables — accounted  for  17  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade.  Then  come  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel  products,  automobiles,  electri- 
cal goods,  paper  and  petroleum  products. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  with  their  13,000,000  people  are  fast  becoming  a 
big  market  in  international  trade. 


REFERENCES- AFFIRMATIVE 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

[By  John  B.  Whitton,  in  the  Woman's  Journal,  Volume  16,  pages  20-21,  37-38, 

June,   1930.] 

When  in  1521  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  Philippines,  they  found  there  a 
vigorous  race  which  had  already  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  At 
least,  they  understood  the  use  of  firearms !  With  the  exception  of  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  dwarflike  Negroes,  the  race  was  predominantly  Malay,  the  descendants 
of  hardy  adventurers  come  from  Asia  probably  a  thousand  years  ago.  As  the 
Spaniards  found  them,  they  were  divided  into  tribes  with  a  sort  of  feudal 
organization,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  China,  whose  influence  is  seen 
in  the  religion  of  idolatry  and  ancestor  worship  practiced  by  the  Filipinos. 

This  remarkable  agglomeration  of  7,000  islands,  spread  over  a  space  600 
miles  wide  and  1,200  miles  long,  was  gradually  brought  under  Spanish  domi- 
nation after  1565,  when  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made.  The  colony 
was  a  rich  prize,  for  it  brought  the  flourishing  oriental  trade  made  famous  by 
the  Spanish  galleons.  But  it  was  difficult  to  hold.  Civil  strife  was  stirred  up 
by  the  clergy,  implacable  enemy  of  the  civil  authorities.  And  one  savage 
tribe,  the  Moros,  untamed  by  civil  authority,  unconverted  by  the  friars, 
remained  to  maraud  and  depredate. 

The  Spanish  administration,  backward  and  inefficient  as  it  was,  blind  to 
native  needs  and  hopes,  remained  until  dislodged  by  Admiral  Dewey.  During 
the  last  sixty  years  of  this  regime,  however,  the  natives  made  notable  progress. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Spanish  paternalism  and  clerical  predominance 
became  intolerable,  and  the  independence  movement,  in  1872,  was  born.  Secret 
freedom  societies  grew  up,  and  by  1896  a  rebellion  was  staged  which  required 
25,000  Spanish  soldiers  to  check,  and  then  only  when  the  native  leader 
Aguinaldo  agreed  to  leave  the  Islands  upon  the  payment  of  800,000  pesos.  This 
was  the  situation  when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out.  The  story  is  familiar  to 
all.  It  culminated  with  Admiral  Dewey's  capture  of  Manila  and  the  cession 
of  the  Philippines  to  us  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 

In  this  war  we  had  assured  the  Cubans  their  independence.  But  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  were  fighting  against  the  same  abuses  as  the  Cubans,  had  received 
no  such  promise,  and  little  talk  of  Philippine  independence  was  heard  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  But  the  natives  had  not  forgotten,  and  when 
the  United  States  failed  to  reckon  with  natural  native  sentiment,  a  serious 
rebellion  broke  out  under  Aguinaldo  in  1898,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly 
checked  until  1901,  and  then  only  after  120,000  American  troops  had  been  sent 
to   the    Islands. 

Meanwhile  the  American  government  had  been  seeking  to  give  the  Islands 
a  suitable  administration.  President  McKinley  first  sent  two  commissions,  and 
then  in  1901  appointed  Mr.  Taft  as  the  first  governor-general.  Mr.  Taft  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  governmental  system,  including  an  educational  service, 
and  made  a  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  was  particu- 
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larly  interested  in  better  roads,  sanitation,  and  education.  Under  his  admin- 
istration complete  governmental  machinery  was  set  up,  including  a  native 
legislature,  and  in  every  department  considerable  use  was  made  of  native 
personnel.  Male  suffrage  was  extended  to  those  who  could  read.  While  Mr. 
Taft  accomplished  remarkable  results,  his  regime,  particularly  its  latter  part, 
has  been  severely  criticized.  It  has  been  said  both  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  four 
successors  down  to  1913,  that  they  were  guided  too  exclusively  by  the  desire  to 
achieve  material  prosperity  for  the  Islands  through  introducing  American 
capital,  and  by  promoting  close  economic  relations. 

The  Democrats  brought  in  a  complete  change  of  policy.  Mr.  Wilson,  whose 
platform  called  for  Philippine  independence  as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
could  be  established,  appointed  as  governor-general  Mr.  Francis  Burton 
Harrison,  who  served  for  eight  years.  The  latter  went  very  far  indeed  toward 
"Filipinizing"  the  government.  He  replaced  many  Americans  by  natives,  and 
in  every  branch  of  the  government  put  increased  responsibility  upon  Filipinos. 
While  this  regime  stimulated  local  effort  and  increased  native  responsibility, 
particularly  in  commerce  and  education,  it  has  been  attacked  for  giving  too 
many  important  posts  to  incapable,  if  not  ignorant,  natives. 

Reaction  came  with  the  return  of  the  Republicans  to  power.  The  new 
governor-general,  Mr.  Leonard  Wood,  reversed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
He  reinstated  Americans  in  their  posts,  and  took  away  from  the  natives  a 
large  part  of  the  independent  responsibility  they  enjoyed.  Much  hostility  was 
thereby  aroused,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  President  Coolidge  protesting 
against  alleged  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  General  Wood.  The  President, 
however,  declared  that  the  natives  were  not  ready  for  self-government. 

Then  came  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Departing  from  the  "soldier-diplomat" 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  inaugurated  an  "era  of  co-operation."  He  and  his 
successor  Mr.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  acting  largely  on  the  famous  "Thompson 
Report,"  prepared  at  the  request  of  President  Coolidge,  have  done  much  to 
restore  good  feeling.  Without  returning  to  the  extreme  position  of  Governor 
Harrison,  they  have  tried  in  every  way  to  co-operate  with  the  natives. 

The  restored  good  feeling,  however,  has  lately  been  endangered  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  problems. 

No  solution  of  the  Philippine  question  can  be  attempted  without  an  under- 
standing of  certain  important  underlying  problems.  First  there  is  the  great 
sugar  question.  The  Filipino,  enjoying  free  access  to  the  American  market, 
has  proved  the  most  formidable  competitor  to  the  United  States  sugar 
interests.  Thus  there  has  been  a  persistent  movement,  peculiarly  powerful 
today,  to  restrict  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  and  other  products  of 
Philippine  soil.  A  second  problem  concerns  the  status  of  Filipinos  who  have 
emigrated  to  America.  Lately  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  against 
Filipinos  in  California,  based  partly  on  race  prejudice  and  partly  upon  fear 
of  economic  competition  from  Filipino  labor.  The  situation  is  very  delicate 
because  at  present  we  may  not  exclude  citizens  of  a  dependency  of  the  United 
States. 
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Certain  important  economic  problems  must  be  noted.  The  uncertainty 
caused  by  changing  administrative  policy,  and  by  the  agitation  for  inde- 
pendence, has  led  to  unstable  economic  conditions.  Capital  will  not  flow  to  a 
country  whose  commerce  of  $200,000,000  a  year  might  be  ruined,  or  nearly  so, 
by  independence  and  tariff  autonomy.  Fundamentally  the  Islands  are  in  a 
most  advantageous  position,  with  great  natural  resources,  nourishing  trade, 
splendid  harbors.  It  is  said  that  enough  rubber  could  be  grown  on  the  Islands 
to  supply  every  auto  in  the  United  States  with  four  tires  and  a  spare.  But 
capital  cannot  be  attracted  to  this  project  so  long  as  our  future  tariff  policy 
is  unknown.  Besides,  the  Filipino  lacks  business  energy.  Without  the  "Yankee" 
spirit  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  Islands  cannot  be  developed. 

One  delicate  task  is  to  provide  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Filipino  and 
the  American,  without  the  domination  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  Another 
economic  problem:  wages  are  relatively  so  low  in  the  Islands,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  gain  so  great  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  extensive  emigration 
to  this  country.  This  diminishes  the  labor  supply  in  the  Islands. 

Social  problems  exist  also.  It  is  too  early  for  the  fruits  of  education  to  be 
generally  felt.  It  is  estimated  that  only  35  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  attend  school  today.  The  circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers  reached  only 
130,000  out  of  a  population  of  11,000,000  (1924).  The  people  are  widely  scat- 
tered on  islands,  many  of  them  heavily  wooded,  and  communication  is  difficult. 
Three  major  languages  are  spoken,  and  separate  communities  show  great 
divergence  in  religion,  customs,  and  dialects. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  case  of  the  Philippines  vs.  the  United  States  is 
now  before  the  court.  Two  eminent  Filipinos  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  before 
a  senate  commission  in  January,  and  another  was  sent  to  the  League  of 
Nations  to  provide  for  the  entrance  into  the  league  of  the  coming  new  nation ! 
It  is  therefore  in  order  to  examine  the  briefs  of  the  two  parties  to  the  case, 
beginning  with  the  legal  arguments. 

The  Filipinos  claim  a  right  to  independence  both  under  international  and 
national  law.  For  the  United  States  to  continue  to  dominate  a  weaker  and 
alien  people  is,  they  maintain,  contrary  to  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  is  guaranteed  by  international  law.  Furthermore,  they  contend  that 
the  Jones  bill  in  1916  promised  independence  to  the  Islands  "when  they 
should  have  a  stable  government,"  and  that  as  the  natives  are  living  content 
and  happy  under  a  regime  of  peace  and  order,  they  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  the  1916  act. 

The  United  States  answers  that  international  law  does  not  yet  contain 
any  rule  guaranteeing  each  people  the  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny. 
And  as  for  the  Jones  bill,  they  respond  that  an  express  reservation  therein 
left  the  United  States  the  sole  judge  of  whether  a  stable  government  had 
been  established.  Finally,  they  claim  that  no  formal  promise  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  the  Islands  was  ever  made  by  the  United  States.  Legally  the 
Islands  belong  to  this  country,  and  their  disposition  rests  with  us. 

Political  arguments  are  also  to  be  weighed.  A  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  American  nation  is  that  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."    The  Islanders 
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contend  that  in  holding  on  to  the  Philippines,  we  violate  this  great  principle. 
Furthermore,  it  is  claimed,  political  conditions  warrant  the  grant  of  inde- 
pendence. Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  voting  population  register,  and  of  these 
81-92  per  cent  vote.  The  Islands  have  built  up  a  capable  and  efficient  govern- 
ment which  is  steadily  improving  socially  and  economically,  and  since  1916  this 
government  has  been  practically  autonomous. 

For  the  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  in  fact  a  "stable  government" 
does  not  yet  exist  in  the  Islands.  The  Filipinos  have  had  no  real  experience 
in  self-government.  They  were  first  dominated  by  Spanish  paternalism,  and 
then  carefully  nursed  under  American  guardianship.  The  main  power  rests 
with  the  political  boss,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  takes  but  little  interest 
in  public  affairs.  If  independence  were  granted,  the  boss,  and  with  him  graft 
and  corruption,  would  run  rampant.  It  is  claimed  also  that  civil  war  would 
follow  independence:  the  Moros  would  never  submit  to  Filipino  rule. 

If  left  to  themselves,  wouldn't  the  Islands  fall  a  victim  to  foreign  aggres- 
sion? Other  nations  in  the  east  look  longingly  at  them.  Even  European  nations 
might  lust  for  them.  It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  in  answer  to  this 
argument,  that  the  United  States  itself  would  have  less  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
foreign  complications  if  we  gave  up  the  Philippines.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Philippines  joined  the  League  of  Nations,  they  would  be  amply  protected 
by  the  guarantees  which  have  been  written  into  the  covenant. 

As  for  sociological  arguments,  the  Filipinos  live  in  social  conditions,  it 
is  contended,  which  compare  favorably  with  other  independent  nations.  Thus 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  American  tutelage.  They  have  caught  up 
with  civilization,  and  will  go  further;  the  evolution  of  Japan  proves  the 
ability  of  the  oriental  to  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  civilization.  There 
is  less  illiteracy  in  the  Islands  than  in  many  civilized  countries,  and  the 
Filipinos  have  taken  up  universal  education  with  enthusiasm  and  persistence. 

Filipinos  point  also  to  their  judicial  system,  which  they  claim  is  modeled 
after  the  American  courts,  and  is  manned  by  judges  endowed  with  aptitude 
and  respect  for  law.  Justice,  moreover,  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  clogged 
American  courts. 

A  further  argument  is  that  inter-racial  friction,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
California,  would  be  obviated  by  the  grant  of  independence.  As  the  two 
races  cannot  be  assimilated,  the  only  solution  is  for  the  United  States  to  leave 
the  Islands.  If  the  Philippines  were  independent,  the  natives  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States  and  California  agitation  cease. 

Are  the  Islands  homogenous?  The  Filipinos  claim  that  they  are.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  them  follow  the  same  Christian  religion.  While  there  are  several 
divergent  dialects,  the  official  language  is  Spanish,  and  English  is  rapidly 
coming  into  universal  use.  Furthermore,  common  bonds  of  race  tradition 
and  custom  hold  them  together  in  a  unity  which  is  far  superior  to  that  in 
many  free  nations — Switzerland,  for  instance. 

Retentionists  claim  on  the  other  hand  that  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the 
Islands  are  heterogeneous  and  thus  unfit  for  self-government.  They  are 
divided  into  Moros  and  Filipinos,  and  there  are  small  tribal  divisions,  speak- 
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ing  87  tribal  languages.  Until  the  country  has  been  welded  together  so- 
cially, independence  cannot  be  accorded.  Furthermore,  30  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  natives  are  still  illiterate.  Time  alone  and  education  can  remedy  this. 
Public  health,  sanitation,  and  justice  have  not  reached  that  stage  of  perfec- 
tion required  for  self-determination.  It  is  also  alleged  that  Filipinos  are 
temperamentally  unfitted  for  self-government,  and  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
people  really  want  self-government. 

Economic  Arguments 

When  it  comes  to  economic  arguments  it  is  claimed  that  independence 
would  stimulate  home  industry  and  private  enterprise  among  the  Filipinos, 
and  capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  great  resources  of  the  country  once 
the  present  elements  of  uncertainty  were  ended.  The  Islands  would  be  free 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  all  nations  of  the  world;  among  others 
the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  would  thus  be  opened  up  to  Filipino  pro- 
ducers. Such  economic  freedom  would  make  the  Philippines  among  the  richest 
islands  of  the  east. 

Furthermore,  while  at  present  the  Philippines  cannot  impose  customs 
duties  on  American  imports,  with  the  Islands  self-governing,  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  would  terminate.  The  imposition  of  normal  customs  duties 
would  add  to  the  national  wealth.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  might 
keep  out  Philippine  products  by  high  tariffs,  but  if  so,  the  deficit  could 
be  supplied  by  new  markets  elsewhere.  If  a  deficit  remained,  the  present 
taxes,  the  lowest  in  the  world,  could  be  raised  and  necessary  funds  thus 
obtained.  Finally,  independence  would  mean  a  return  of  labor  to  the  farm 
and  a  check  upon  the  menace  of  emigration  to  foreign  lands. 

It  is  answered,  however,  that  independence  for  the  Islands  would  com- 
pletely upset  their  whole  economic  and  financial  structure.  American  capital 
would  be  driven  out  and  industry  would  stagnate,  or  become  the  prey 
of  capricious  native  legislatures.  The  country  could  not  carry  on  without 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  tax-free  entry  to  the  United  States.  It  should 
be  noted  that  $160,000,000  of  a  $200,000,000  trade  is  carried  on  with  us.  As 
labor  in  the  Philippines  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  tropics,  without 
our  help  they  could  not  compete  against  other  countries. 

Finally,  in  their  own  best  interests  it  is  alleged,  the  Filipinos  should  hesi- 
tate to  give  up  what  we  accord  them:  preservation  of  internal  order,  backing 
of  the  currency  system,  Chinese  exclusion,  protection  against  aggression,  free 
service  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  offices,  free  entry  of  Island  products 
to  the  United  States  and  vice  versa,  and  the  unrestricted  access  of  Filipinos 
to  the   territory  of  the    United   States. 

Both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  independence,  it  is  evident, 
have  made  out  a  strong  case.  Out  of  this  chaos  of  arguments,  a  conclusion 
must  be  reached.  The  present  uncertainty  is  intolerable.  The  matter  is  vital 
and  pressing.  Several  proposals  for  its  settlement  are  now  before  Congress, 
and  have  created  great  interest  throughout  the  country.  What  is  the  fairest 
practicable  method   for  meeting  the  situation? 
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First,    it    would   seem   that    we    are   committed   to    granting    independence. 

Three  Presidents — Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson — have  promised  it.  The 
Jones  bill,  despite  its  reservations,  undoubtedly  entails  at  least  a  moral 
obligation  to  grant  independence  if  the  Philippines  are  ready.  Just  as  in 
any  other  country  in  similar  circumstances,  many  Filipinos  may  remain  in- 
different, but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  among  the  natives  there  is  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  for  self-government  and  freedom.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural.  They  fought  two  wars  for  independence.  The  legislature  each 
year  votes  in  favor  of  it,  and  this  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  numerous  Con- 
gresses, representing  all  classes  and  interests,  have  recorded  their  will  to 
be    free. 

While  the  Filipinos  may  not  have  shown  all  the  qualities  requisite  for 
self-government,  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  people  in  the  world  are  en- 
dowed with  this  capacity,  and  yet  most  of  them  are  free.  Surely  the  Islands 
already  compare  favorably  with  many  free  states  of  Central  Europe  and 
Latin-America.  Those  familiar  with  conditions  which  often  exist  in  our  great 
cities — and  even  in  entire  states — know  that  if  the  fear  of  graft,  incompetency, 
and  boss  rule  shut  out  the  possibility  of  self-government,  perhaps  we,  our- 
selves, are  in  need  of  a  guardian.  At  any  rate,  given  the  Filipinos'  intense, 
persistent,  and  unquenchable  desire  for  freedom,  we,  who  fought  and  won 
our  own  independence  and  know  the  meaning  of  freedom,  ought  to  be  willing 
to  give  the  Filipinos  a  chance. 

Gradual  Independence 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to  drop  the  Islands  immediately, 
without  preparing  the  ground.  From  both  an  economic  and  political  stand- 
point, the  shock  of  amputation  without  preparing  the  patient  might  prove 
fatal.  What  would  seem  to  be  needed  is  this:  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  com- 
plete independence,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  accompanied  by  an 
economic  program  which  would  gradually  release  the  Islands  from  our  tutelage 
and  prepare  them  for  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  guarantees  should  be 
made  that  when  independence  has  been  achieved  by  the  Philippines,  we  would 
not  apply  such  a  cut-throat  tariff  policy — shutting  out  Philippine  sugar  or 
cocoanut  oil,  for  example — as  would  produce  economic  ruin  and  invite  po- 
litical disaster.  From  the  political  side,  through  increased  educational  facil- 
ities, and  by  gradually  entrusting  to  the  natives,  year  by  year,  a  greater  and 
greater  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  government,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
shoulder  the  burden  alone. 

Such  a  plan — the  project  submitted  to  the  senate  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Senator  Vandenberg — is  ready  for  consideration.  It  seems  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case:  It  satisfies  the  Philippine  desire  for  self-government 
and  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  them  from  the  perils  of  an  abrupt 
release  from  American  guardianship.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  receive,  not 
only  in  the  senate  but  from  the  country  at  large,  the  most  sincere  and  care- 
ful consideration.  For  surely  we  cannot  sidestep  the  moral  obligation  created 
by  our  senate  when  they  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  and  denied 
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any  intention  to  annex  the  Islands  permanently,  but  only  to  "prepare  them 
for  local  self-government,  and  in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said 
Islands  as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  inhabitants  of  said  Islands." 

THIS  FREEDOM— FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts   from    article  by   Sherwood   Eddy   in   the   World's   Work,   Volume   50,   pages 

65-69,  October.  1930.] 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino  people  today  toward  independence? 
First  of  all,  they  desire  that  the  present  situation  of  unrest  and  of  uncer- 
tainty should  cease.  The  fevered  demand  for  independence  which  meets  with 
no  clear  response  from  America,  with  the  consequent  retarding  of  commercial 
development  and  of  adequate  constructive  reforms  by  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves, is  like  the  uncertainty  before  a  presidential  election  in  America — 
multiplied  tenfold  and  continued  year  after  year.  Second,  nearly  every  in- 
telligent, self-respecting  Filipino  in  the  Islands  desires  independence.  I 
have  found  no  people  in  the  world  so  unitedly,  so  passionately,  so  insistently 
desiring  independence  as  the  Filipinos. 

But  as  to  when  and  how  this  independence  should  be  granted  there  is 
a  division  of  opinion.  Apart  from  half  a  million  Mohammedan  Moros  in  the 
southern  Islands,  who  do  not  constitute  a  serious  minority  problem,  the  united 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  who  are  Christians  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes. 

The  bulk  of  the  farming  population,  nearly  ten  million  people,  want 
their  liberty  because  of  the  orations  they  hear  every  Independence  Day  and 
in  election  campaigns.  They  know  little  about  the  issues  involved,  but  they  will 
follow  their  leaders  when  the  time  comes  for  voting  or  for  action. 

Some  thousands  of  the  intellectuals — the  whole  student  body,  those  in  the 
youth  movement,  and  their  leaders  and  orators — want  "the  immediate,  abso- 
lute, and  complete  independence  of  the  Islands."  The  spirit  of  this  body  is 
that  of  the  American  colonists  in   1776. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  informed,  responsible  leaders  of  the  Islands  in 
government  and  in  all  departments  of  life  hope  to  gain  independence,  but 
in  a  way  that  will  benefit  the  Islands  and  be  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 
This  small  but  influential  group  want  independence  at  all  costs  and  would 
choose  to  have  it  immediately,  even  with  economic  chaos,  rather  than  to 
lose  it  or  even  to  run  the  risk  of  its  indefinite  postponement.  But  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  a  period  of  transition  that  would  enable  them  to  reestablish 
themselves  upon  a  new  and  sound  economic  basis. 

The  question  of  independence  for  the  Philippines  is  again  a  live  issue  in 
this  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  bills  on  the  subject  recently 
introduced  in  the  senate.  Senator  King  of  Utah  introduced  a  bill  on  January 
13,  1930,  authorizing  the  Philippine  legislature  to  hold  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  formulate  a  constitution  for  an  independent  government.  This 
would  permit  immediate  and  complete  independence. 
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On  March  81,  1930,  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  introduced  a  second 
bill  which  provides  for  complete  independence  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

The  Hawes-Cutting  bill,  introduced  on  March  5th  by  Senators  Hawes  of 
Missouri  and  Cutting  of  New  Mexico,  would  authorize  a  Philippine  convention 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  a  free  and  independent  government,  providing  for 
a  transitional  period  of  five  years,  during  which  the  United  States  would 
control  foreign  affairs  for  the  Islands  and  intervene  if  necessary  to  maintain 
a  stable  government. 

On  January  6,  1930,  Senator  Bingham,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  territories  and  insular  affairs,  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  call  a  conference  in  the  Philippines  to  include  eight  representative 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  an  equal  number  from  the  Philippines,  which 
would  make  recommendations  as  to  the  future  of  the  Islands. 

As  between  all  these  plans  the  majority  of  thoughtful  Filipinos  would 
prefer  the  guaranty  of  complete  independence  at  a  fixed  date  in  the  future 
that  would  allow  from  ten  to  thirty  years  to  make  the  transition  necessary 
for  their  economic  success.  Failing  this,  most  would  prefer  the  Vandenberg 
plan  and  a  period  of  ten  years  to  make  the  transition,  provided  they  could 
hope  for  this  measure  of  unselfish  aid  from  the  Republican  administration. 
There  are  many  elements  of  value  in  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill,  but  five  years  is 
too  short  a  period  in  which  to  make  the  transition  successfully. 

After  her  brilliant  achievements  in  the  Islands,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  suddenly  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  The  experiment  must  be  car- 
ried through  to  a  successful  conclusion  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  America  and 
a  blessing  to  the  Filipino  people. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  gains  of  the  Philippines  since  1898.  This  archipelago 
of  7,083  tropical  islands  is  potentially  rich,  with  an  estimated  wealth  of  some 
three  billion  dollars.  The  population  is  sparse,  but  the  land  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining over  eighty  millions.  During  the  last  three  decades  the  population  has 
increased  from  less  than  six  to  some  thirteen  millions. 

In  education  they  have  advanced  from  4,500  pupils  under  Spanish  rule  to 
an  enrollment  of  1,300,000.  More  than  one-third  of  the  children  are  in  school; 
in  India,  less  than  one-fifth.  As  I  visited  the  excellent  schools  of  Manila  I  felt 
that  the  children  were  getting  a  better  education  than  I  received  as  a  boy  in 
America.  All  were  receiving  practical  vocational  training.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  estimated  as  literate;  in  India,  only  7  per  cent.  There  are 
now  over  a  million  registered,  qualified  voters,  and  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of 
them  have  voted  during  the  past  two  decades — as  against  our  own  record  of 
less  than  50  per  cent  in  some  elections.  While  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is 
only  165,000,  these  are  widely  read  and  shared  in  community  reading. 

In  agriculture  the  land  and  wealth  are  fairly  evenly  distributed.  Upon 
more  than  two  million  farms  are  eight  million  of  the  agricultural  community 
constituting  the  backbone  of  the  population.  These  people  are  living  in  homes 
of  their  own. 
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Of  more  than  7,000  miles  of  roads,  some  4,000  miles  are  first-class.  The 
new  public  buildings  in  Manila  are  perhaps  finer  than  those  in  any  city  of 
similar  size  in  the  orient.  The  trade  of  the  Islands  has  increased  from 
$34,000,000  three  decades  ago  to  a  maximum  of  $300,000,000,  or  nearly  tenfold; 
and  this  without  encouraging  large  foreign  investments  that  might  enrich 
them  for  the  present  but  would  mortgage  the  future  independence  of  the 
people.  From  the  beginning  the  Islands  have  been  self-supporting.  They  sus- 
tain their  government  and  balance  their  budget  from  their  own  very  reasonable 
taxes.  Wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  better  than  in  any  similar  country 
in  the  orient.  Magnificent  work  has  been  done  in  public  health,  and  the  death 
rate  has  been  reduced  to  17  per  thousand,  as  compared  with  over  30  per 
thousand  in  India. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  Filipinization  of  all  services.  In  1903  there  were 
2,777  American  officials  and  employees  in  the  civil  service.  Even  a  decade  ago 
the  Americans  in  the  service  had  been  reduced  to  58,  with  only  eight  in  posi- 
tions of  political  power  (apart  from  American  teachers,  who  at  present  num- 
ber less  than  400).  There  are  now  20,147  Filipinos  in  the  civil  service. 

In  the  light  of  the  total  situation,  should  the  Philippines  be  granted  inde- 
pendence? 

The  Filipinos  fought  for  their  freedom  through  more  than  three  centuries 
of  attempted  revolution  against  Spanish  tyranny.  The  shooting  in  1896  of  their 
great  martyr-patriot,  Rizal,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Spanish  domination.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  campaign  carried  on  by  American  troops 
for  several  years  to  subjugate  the  Islands,  General  Bell  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  in  Luzon  alone,  or  600,000  men,  women,  and  children 
perished — this  when  we  were  being  told  officially  in  America  that  the  Philip- 
pines had  come  to  us  "unsought." 

Our  Past  Promises 

President  John  Adams  estimated  that  one  third  of  the  colonists  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  American  Revolution  in  1776  and  opposed  it  at  every 
stage.  But  it  is  probable  that  99  per  cent  of  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Philippines  today  are  for  independence.  Every  year  since  its  inception  the 
Philippine  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  practically  unanimously  asking 
Congress  to  grant  independence.  Only  one  Moro  member  has  opposed  the 
movement  in  recent  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Filipinos,  America  has  repeatedly  and  definitely 
promised  them  either  ultimate  or  early  independence.  Space  forbids  the  recall- 
ing of  more  than  a  score  of  promises  made,  or  hopes  and  aspirations  aroused, 
from  the  words  of  Presidents  McKinley,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt  down  to  the 
Jones  act  of  1916.  The  American  government,  having  aroused  these  hopes 
and  through  its  official  spokesmen  made  these  promises,  is  held  by  these 
entire  people  in  honor  bound  to  fulfill  its  plighted  word. 

A  stable  government  has  been  established.  According  to  the  League  of 
Nations  a  stable  government  is  one  which  maintains  the  support  of  the  people. 
We  may  add  the  definition  of  President  McKinley:  "A  stable  government  is 
one  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  supported  generally  by  the  people, 
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and  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  of  fulfilling  international  obligations." 
In  the  Islands  all  Filipino  offices  are  filled  by  ballot.  The  Filipinos  are  noted 
for  their  orderly  elections.  General  Wood  reports:  "All  parties  admit  that  the 
elections  were  fairly  and  honestly  conducted;"  while  the  Wood-Forbes  report 
speaks  of  the  "quiet  acceptance  by  the  minority  of  the  results  of  the  popular 
vote."  Ever  since  its  inception  the  government  has  been  self-supporting.  All 
expenses  of  administration  are  met  from  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Law  and 
order  are  maintained  by  a  small,  well-disciplined  Filipino  constabulary  of 
some  six  thousand  officers  and  men.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  could 
reasonably  be  asked  of  the  Philippines  in  the  way  of  a  stable  government. 

Many  conditions  are  favorable  for  independence.  The  people  have  greater 
unity  than  most  nations  seeking  self-government.  Although  speaking  some 
eighty-seven  languages  and  dialects,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  Christians, 
prepared  by  more  than  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  by  a  common  religion, 
and  now  fused  by  a  common  sense  of  nationality.  One  common-school  system 
is  binding  the  people  together  with  the  rapid  spread  of  education,  for  which 
the  Filipinos  display  an  almost  unparalleled  desire. 

Spanish  Culture  and  Modern  Progress 

The  character  of  the  people  furnishes  a  good  foundation  for  lasting  inde- 
pendence. They  are  peaceful,  law-abiding,  loyal,  obedient,  home-loving,  tem- 
perate, hospitable,  generous,  courteous,  artistic,  and  refined  in  their  habits; 
they  have  been  long  enriched  by  Spanish  culture.  They  are  quick  to  learn, 
with  a  restless  desire  for  progress. 

Race  prejudice,  both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  California,  has  made  the 
Filipinos  more  eager  than  ever  to  gain  their  independence.  The  traditions  of 
a  once  free  people  after  four  centuries  of  Spanish  and  American  rule  have 
left  them  a  proud  and  sensitive  race.  There  was  always  less  race  prejudice 
and  more  social  equality  manifested  by  the  Spaniards  toward  the  Filipinos 
than  now  obtains.  The  steady  pressure  of  an  Anglo  -Saxon  "superiority"  has 
produced  the  inevitable  reaction  of  a  painful  inferiority  complex.  There  are 
clubs  and  other  places  where  the  Filipinos  in  their  own  country  are  excluded, 
and  others  where  they  are  not  wanted  and  simply  ignored  and  frozen  out. 

The  recent  treatment  of  Filipino  laborers  in  California  has  accentuated 
this  racial  feeling.  I  attended  a  student  indignation  meeting  at  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  and  a  memorial  service  in  Manila  for  the  Filipino  killed  in 
Watsonville,  California.  At  the  latter  gathering  many  were  in  tears.  The 
audience  manifested  great  restraint  and  absence  of  bitterness,  but  the  deep 
sentiment  under  all  was  unmistakable.  Filipinos  feel  that  we  do  not  want  them 
as  American  citizens,  that  they  are  excluded  from  any  full  or  equal  brother- 
hood either  in  America  or  in  their  own  country.  They  do  not  wish  to  intrude 
upon  us  in  America  nor  upon  our  society  nor  in  our  clubs  in  the  Islands  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  But  they  are  all  the  more  determined  to  be  free. 

Among  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  granting  independence 
is  the  contention  that  the  United  States  needs  the  Islands  as  a  commercial, 
military,  or  naval  base.  This  point  has  frequently  been  maintained  from  the 
time   of   Admiral   Dewey   to   General   Wood   and   Carmi   Thompson.    Senator 
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Lodge  said  frankly:  "We  make  no  hypocritical  pretense  of  being  interested 
in  the  Philippines  solely  on  account  of  others.  While  we  regard  the  welfare  of 
these  people  as  a  sacred  trust,  we  regard  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
first.  We  believe  in  trade  expansion.  .  .  "  President  Roosevelt,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  "the  Philippines  from  a  military  standpoint  are  a 
source  of  weakness  to  us."  At  a  distance  of  more  than  six  thousand  miles,  the 
Islands  could  hardly  be  successfully  defended  against  a  determined  attack 
from  Japan,  Hongkong,  or  Singapore. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Nationalism 

The  independence  of  the  Filipinos  cannot  be  studied  in  isolation.  They  are 
part  of  an  Asiatic  and  world-wide  movement.  We  can  count  some  thirteen 
new  nations  and  republics  on  the  postwar  map  of  Europe.  A  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  is  sweeping  over  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Irak,  India,  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  almost  the  entire  orient.  Little  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Britain 
hold  empires  from  fifty-seven  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  times  the  area  of  the 
respective  mother  countries.  Perhaps  they  have  the  excuse  of  the  need  of  raw 
materials  and  imperial  possessions.  But  what  possible  excuse  has  America, 
possessing  approximately  one-third  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  with 
much  of  Europe  in  her  debt? 

It  is  said  that  the  Islands  could  not  defend  themselves  against  Japan  and 
other  nations.  Upon  this  basis  there  are  only  four  or  five  of  the  great  world 
powers  capable  of  defending  themselves.  Yet  there  are  some  sixty  independent 
nations  which  do  exist  and  maintain  a  stable  government,  many  of  which 
could  not  offer  half  the  resistance  that  the  Filipinos  did  to  the  American  army. 
Japan  and  the  independent  Philippines  would  both  belong  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  whose  members  under  the  covenant  "undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 
members   of   the   league." 

The  four-power  pact  of  the  Pacific  arms  conference,  of  which  Japan  is  a 
member,  offers  additional  protection  to  the  Philippines.  Britain,  Holland, 
France,  and  the  United  States  would  be  unwilling  to  have  Japan  annex  the 
Philippines.  As  Premier  Hara  said:  "When  the  United  States  decides  to  give 
the  Philippines  their  freedom,  the  Japanese  government  will  be  the  first  to 
sign  an  agreement  for  their  neutralization."  Such  an  agreement  signed  by 
Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  and  backed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  would  furnish  more  protection  than  many  other  stable  republics 
possess. 

The  economic  backwardness  of  the  Islands  is  a  much  more  serious  objec- 
tion. After  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  which  gave  the  Philip- 
pines practically  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1909,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  industry,  commerce,  and  income  of  the  Islands.  The 
trade  of  the  Islands  had  multiplied  fivefold  within  twelve  years,  and  three- 
fourths  of  this  trade  was  with  the  United  States.  The  sugar  industry  has  been 
developed  until  now  it  is  their  chief  source  of  income.  If  under  pressure  of  the 
sugar  interests  in  the  states,  the  Philippines  were  suddenly  cast  adrift  and  a 
tariff   barrier   erected  against  their  raw   products  and    infant   industries   with 
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no  provision  for  any  readjustment  or  period  of  transition,  the  result  might 
be  disastrous  for  the  Philippines  and  discreditable  for  America. 

As  one  leading  Filipino  editor  said:  "You  came  here  against  our  will.  You 
conquered  us  and  remained  by  force.  You  have  wound  yourself  around  our 
whole  economic  structure  until  now  we  are  artificially  dependent  upon  you 
and  cannot  suddenly  stand  alone." 

Yet  any  reasonable  period  of  transition  in  tariffs  would  enable  the  Philip- 
pines to  make  a  successful  adjustment.  At  present  they  are  in  the  difficult 
stage  of  adolescence.  They  need  the  co-operation  of  a  wise  parent — not  the 
cynical  unfriendliness  of  paternal  exploitation. 

Unless  one  believes  in  a  future  world  of  absolute  imperialism  and  of  per- 
manently enslaved  nations  ruled  by  force  against  their  will,  one  must  believe 
that  the  Philippines  are  going  to  gain  their  independence.  Either  it  will  be 
upon  early,  honorable,  and  favorable  terms — or  upon  conditions  of  hostility, 
bitterness,  and  much  suffering.  That  decision  rests  with  us. 

PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S.   Senate  Committee  on   Territories  and   Insular 
Affairs  on  the  Hawes-Cutting  Bill,  submitted  June  2,  1930.] 

The  Filipino  is  neither  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  is  he  a  citizen 
of  a  free  country.  A  Malayan  by  race,  an  oriental  geographically  and  by 
tradition,  a  foreigner  under  certain  of  our  statutory  provisions,  the  Filipino 
has  had  30  years  of  existence  as  a  pseudo-American.  Living  7,000  miles  from 
our  western  coast,  on  7,000  islands  in  the  far  east  Pacific,  these  13,000,000 
people,  thrown  by  a  great  war  into  the  protective  arms  of  a  western  nation, 
find  themselves,  after  a  generation,  to  be  in  law  and  in  fact,  neither  Americans 
nor  foreigners. 

Every  witness  who  appeared  at  the  hearings,  whether  he  was  an  official 
of  the  central  or  the  insular  government,  or  a  private  person  with  admitted 
economic  interests  at  stake,  agreed  that  a  definite  policy  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  both  necessary  and  desirable  as  a  means  of  curing  thet 
present  uncertainty. 

The  initiative  of  the  Filipino  is  hampered  by  this  status.  The  development 
of  114,000  square  miles  of  island  area  is  being  handicapped,  and  certain  man- 
ufacturing possibilities  are  being  dwarfed  because  of  the  general  uncertainty. 
American  capital,  doubtful  of  the  future,  declines  to  enter  the  Islands.  For- 
eign capital,  with  no  voice  whatever  in  the  settlement  of  the  problem,  will 
not  invest  there.  Under  such  conditions  satisfactory  economic  progress  is 
impossible. 

It  is  insinuated  that  the  Philippine  people  do  not  actually  desire  independence 
and  that  their  leaders  do  not  really  favor  it,  and  yet,  in  reply  to  this  propa- 
ganda, there  comes  from  the  entire  press  of  the  Philippines,  from  all  classes 
of  its  population,  from  its  school  children,  and  its  public  officials,  from  the 
representatives  of  its  political  parties,  majority  and  minority,  a  demand  for 
independence. 
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Not  a  single  witness  before  your  committee  could  name  10  Filipinos  who  do 
not  favor  independence.  The  business  organizations  of  the  Islands,  their  na- 
tional conferences,  their  educators,  their  government  officials,  their  economists 
have  all  declared  for  independence.  The  Philippine  press,  the  Philippine  public, 
the  Philippine  pulpit,  the  Philippine  school,  and  Philippine  industries  seem, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  be  unanimous  in  the  demand  that  the  United 
States  redeem  its  pledges  to  grant  to  these  people  the  sovereignty  to  which 
they  aspire. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  first  Philippine  independence  congress  was 
held  in  Manila.  More  than  3,000  delegates  from  all  over  the  Islands,  repre- 
senting the  whole  people,  including  the  Mohammedan  Filipinos,  met  to  de- 
liberate on  the  question  of  independence.  They  discussed  the  different  phases 
of  the  Philippine  problem  with  particular  reference  to  the  economic  conse- 
quences and  political  responsibilities  which  independence  entails.  With  full 
knowledge  of  such  consequences  and  responsibilities  the  congress  approved 
resolutions  strongly  urging  independence  at  an  early  date. 

This  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Philippines  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  differences  among  colonial  Americans.  We  were  not  without  many  prom- 
inent Tories  during  the  struggles  of  our  patriots  for  independence.  In  the 
Philippines,  however,  from  the  venerable  Aguinaldo  down  to  the  child  in 
the  primary  schoolroom,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  Filipino,  living  in 
his  own  country,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  Philippine  independence.  In  the  face 
of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  13,000,000  Filipinos,  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  statement  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  to 
vv^iat  their  future  status  shall  be. 

Capacity  to  Maintain  Independent  Government 

Noted  authorities  have  complimented  the  Philippine  governmental  agencies 
upon  their  efficiency  and  capacity  and  have  commented  as  well  upon  the 
widespread  participation  of  the  people  in  the  elections  held  in  connection 
with  governmental  functions. 

President  Wilson,  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines,  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  6,  1920: 

"Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  stable  government  since  the 
last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration  of  granting  inde- 
pendence to  the  Islands. 

"I  respectfully  submit  that  this  condition  precedent  having  been  fulfilled, 
it  is  now  our  liberty  and  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  these 
Islands  by  granting  them  the  independence  which  they  so  honorably  covet." 

Under  the  present  system  of  government  the  Filipinos  have  assumed  and 
exercised  the  essential  functions  of  administration  subject  only  to  the  reserved 
power    of    the    governor-general.    The    valuable    experience    acquired    by    the 
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Filipinos  under  their  present  government  should  fully  capacitate  them  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  which  will  devolve  upon  them  under  the  new  govern- 
ment provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Governor-General  Stimson  in  his  report  for  1928,  after  detailing  the  work 
of  the  Philippine  legislature,  said:  "The  record  of  legislation  produced  was 
highly    creditable." 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
government  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  the  Philippine  people  have 
acquired  a  reasonable  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of 
individual  rights.  Even  before  the  operation  of  American  influence  on  the 
Islands  there  was  set  up  by  the  people  in  their  own  constitution  for  the  Phil- 
ippine republic  a  guaranty  of  individual  rights.  Thirty  years  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  American  bill  of  rights  cannot  but  have  a  salutary  influence  in 
furthering  these  concepts. 

The   Oriental   Problem 

The  question  of  Philippine  independence  in  its  relation  to  the  orient  in 
general  has  been  investigated,  but  as  the  result  of  such  inquiry  no  fundamen- 
tal reason  is  found  for  refusing  independence  to  the  Filipino  people  because 
of  correlated  oriental  problems. 

We  attach  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  report  the  3-party  agreement  or  treaty 
which  limits  our  fortification  of  the  Islands  as  a  matter  of  defense.  In  the 
absence  of  fortifications  precluded  by  this  treaty,  no  naval  or  army  authority 
will  deny  that  the  Philippine  Islands  could  not  be  held  against  a  strong  enemy 
for  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

To  attempt  to  fortify  the  Philippines  for  defense,  if  we  hold  them  for 
the  future,  would  require  a  change  in  the  treaty  which  now  regulates  our 
military  and  naval  operations  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  their 
utility  to  us  in  the  event  of  armed  conflict.  They  probably  would  be  a  liability 
so  long  as  the  3-power  treaty  is  operative. 

It  was  asserted  at  the  hearings  that  a  foreign  nation  would  hesitate  to 
engage  this  country  in  conflict  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  ultimate 
disaster  which  such  a  war  would  mean  to  such  aggressor.  But  admitting  that 
no  foreign  power  at  the  present  time  has  any  designs  upon  these  Islands 
or  any  desire  to  take  them,  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  they  may  involve 
us  in  disputes  with  a  foreign  power. 

In  their  present  state  of  preparedness  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be 
useless  as  a  post  of  defense.  The  army  personnel  in  the  Islands  at  present 
is  limited  to  some  4,000  regular  army  men  and  to  some  6,400  Philippine  scouts. 
There  is  also  limited  equipment. 

These  Islands,  once  they  were  captured,  it  is  generally  agreed,  could  hardly 
be  retaken  by  us  for  at  least  two  years,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  in  war  expenditures  and  after  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  of  American  sailors  and  soldiers.  These  Islands  lie  within 
30  hours'  sailing  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  they  are  practically  part  of  Asia, 
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as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  they 
are  21  days'  sailing,  by  the  fastest  ships,  removed  from  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the   United   States. 

The  3-party  treaty  with  Japan  was  a  far-reaching  decision  and  leaves 
the  Philippine  Islands,  so  far  as  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  in  an  unprotected  condition  which  cannot  be  changed  while 
this  treaty  remains  in  effect. 

The  only  possible  expansion  of  military  preparedness  in  the  Islands  would 
be  that  effectuated  in  the  mobile  military  forces  of  the  Islands.  But  to  extend 
the  mobile  military  force  to  the  point  of  adequate  defense  would  require  from 
60  to  80  thousand  trained  men,  or  a  body  nearly  as  large  as  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States. 

Effect  of  Independence  in  Orient 

Keen  interest  is  evoked  by  one  theory  advanced  at  the  hearings;  namely, 
that  to  grant  Philippine  independence  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  orient 
by  inspiring  in  other  peoples  the  desire  to  free  themselves  from  European 
control.  It  is  asserted  that  the  granting  of  independence  to  the  Philippines 
will  stimulate  a  desire  for  independence  on  the  part  of  these  other  de- 
pendencies. To  give  weight  to  such  a  theory  would  be  to  recognize  an  un- 
sound philosophy  or  policy  repugnant  to  the  very  best  traditions  of  our 
nation.  We  are  proud  that  our  experiment  in  self-government  has  been 
imitated  by  all  the  nations  in  South  America  and  by  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  finest  pages  of  our  history  are  those  recording  the  con- 
flicts that  have  followed  our  own  departure  from  colonial  dependency. 

We  entered  the  orient  as  the  protectors  of  a  downtrodden  people  and 
later  assumed  to  guide  them  to  the  level  of  occidental  civilization.  That  occi- 
dental civilization  finds  its  highest  expression  in  national  independence. 

At  this  date  of  our  supremacy  over  the  Philippines,  30  years  after  our 
occupation  of  the  Islands,  to  assert  that  our  granting  their  freedom  would 
be  unwise  because  of  the  stimulus  it  would  give  to  other  nations  cherishing 
like  hopes,  is  to  validate  a  theory  which  will  have  but  little  weight  with  real 
Americans.  We  can  hardly  justify  a  course  which  began  with  the  object  of 
establishing  a  democracy  in  the  orient  and  which  is  to  end  in  colonial  control. 

As  will  be  verified  by  current  events,  there  are  eastern  colonies  now  en- 
deavoring to  assert  their  aspiration  for  national  identity  and  moving  toward 
independence,  wholly  without  regard  to  our  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Our  presence  in  the  orient  in  these  instances  has  not  deterred 
desires  for  national  self-expression. 

Furthermore,  our  treatment  and  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  largely  be  the  measure  by  which  the  orient  will  weigh  our  international 
honesty.  We  are  told  that  our  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  orient.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  conclude  that  a  continuation  of  our  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippines  will  be  conducive  of  oriental  friendship.  If  the  Philippine  people, 
actuated  by  the  statements  of  our  executives  and  by  the  promises  and  pledges 
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made  in  our  statutory  law,  demand,  as  they  do,  their  independence,  and  we 
deny  them  that  independence,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  attitude  will  present 
a  favorable  aspect  in  the  orient. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts    from    "Philippine    Independence,"    Foreign    Policy    Association    Information 
Service,  Volume  6,  pages  73-76,  April  30,  1930.] 

The  first  argument  in  favor  of  independence  for  the  Philippines  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Filipinos  desire  it.  They  fought  a  war  against  Spain  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  fought  a  similar  war  against  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  occupation.  In  1910  Governor  Forbes  referred  to 
"the  almost  universal  desire  for  independence"  in  the  Islands.  In  1924  Gov- 
ernor-General Wood  declared  that  "the  bulk  of  the  people  want  independence 
at  some  future  time  and,  generally  speaking,  under  our  protection."  Moreover, 
the  Philippine  legislature  annually  passes  a  resolution,  by  unanimous  vote, 
in  favor  of  complete  independence.  Philippine  municipalities  also  pass  such  a 
resolution  annually.  In  1919,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1930  independence 
missions  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  In  1929  a  convention  of  Filipino  busi- 
ness men,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  passed  a  resolution  stating  that 
whereas  it  had  been  said  repeatedly  that  "only  the  politicians  clamor  for 
Philippine  independence,"  the  national  convention  of  Filipino  business  men 
wished  to  state  that  they  "strongly  favor  the  national  aspiration  for  inde- 
pendence and  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  common  task  for  the  liberation 
of  the  country."  In  the  same  year  an  agricultural  congress  adopted  a  similar 
resolution.  The  Filipino  Catholic  priests  and  the  confederation  of  evangelical 
churches  both  have  recently  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  independence.  In 
December  1929  an  association  of  veterans  of  the  revolution,  of  which  General 
Aguinaldo  is  president,  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  "the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  Philippine  republic."  Although  the  view  of  American  officials 
usually  has  been  that  the  Moro  population  is  opposed  to  independence,  Philip- 
pine leaders  point  out  that  the  Moro  representatives  in  the  legislature  invaria- 
bly vote  for  the  annual  independence  resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  frequently  contended  that  the  silent  mass 
of  the  people,  fearing  exploitation  by  a  native  oligarchy,  secretly  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  not  leave  the  Islands.  Filipinos  reply  that  the  way  to 
test  actual  sentiment  is  by  means  of  a  plebiscite,  the  proposal  for  which  the 
United  States  has  vetoed.  Moreover,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  history  has 
often  shown  it  to  be  the  case  that  colonial  powers  underestimate  the  strength 
of  the  demand  for  freedom  in  their  possessions. 

American  Commitments 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  Philippines  should  be  granted 
independence  in  view  of  repeated  promises  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Presidents  Taft,  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson  have  all  encouraged  the 
Filipinos  and  their  aspirations  for  independence,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  preamble  to  the  Jones  act  of  1916  declared  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  "withdraw  their  sovereignty 
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over  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  recognize  their  independence  as  soon  as  a 
stable  government  can  be  established  therein."  Even  President  Harding,  who 
supported  General  Wood's  efforts  to  overthrow  Governor-General  Harrison's 
system  of  semi-responsible  government,  declared  in  1922:  "I  can  only  commend 
the  Philippine  aspirations  to  independence  and  complete  self-sovereignty." 
And  again,  "No  backward  step  is  contemplated.  No  diminution  of  your 
domestic  control  is  to  be  sought." 

Filipino  Competence 

The  third  argument  in  favor  of  independence  is  that  the  Philippine  people 
are  able  to  maintain  a  stable  government.  For  a  number  of  years  Filipino 
people  have  occupied  all  the  positions  in  the  local  administrations  and  the 
vast  majority  of  positions  in  the  central  government.  All  the  members  of 
the  legislature  are  Filipinos.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  politics — an  essential 
of  democracy — is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  voters  actually 
going  to  the  polls  is  sometimes  twice  as  large  in  the  Philippines  as  in  the 
United   States. 

There  are  racial  and  linguistic  differences  among  the  people,  but  these 
differences,  it  is  urged,  should  be  no  greater  handicap  to  self-government  than 
they  are  in  such  bi-lingual  or  multi-lingual  countries  as  Egypt,  Iraq,  Switzer- 
land, Jugoslavia  or  Czechoslovakia.  Mr.  Cameron  Forbes,  although  he  is  not 
in  favor  of  independence  at  this  time,  writes  of  the  Filipino  people: 

"It  is  of  course  true  that  the  difference  in  language  makes  common  under- 
standing more  difficult.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  people  are  all  reasonably 
similar  in  type,  generally  so  in  religion,  have  the  same  ideals  and  characteris- 
tics, and  are  imbued  throughout  with  a  great  pride  in  their  race  and  desire 
for  its  advancement  which  should  make  them  capable,  under  a  common 
language,  of  being  welded  into  a  united  and  thoroughly  cohesive  body  politic. 
The  tribal  differences,  marked  mostly  by  language  and  also  by  geographic 
bounds,  should  not  be  in  any  way  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  development  of  a 
people  capable  of  nationality.  Those  who  question  Filipino  capacity  should 
look  for  arguments  against  it  in  other  directions  than  that  of  language  or  of 
tribal   division." 

While  the  proportion  of  literacy  in  the  Philippines  is  only  50  per  cent,  it  is 
nevertheless  higher  than  in  such  independent  countries  as  China,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  Russia,  Santo  Domingo, 
Egypt,   Haiti,  or   Guatemala. 

Moreover,  the  history  of  many  countries  shows  that  widespread  literacy 
has  often  followed  rather  than  preceded  self-government.  Thus,  although 
parliamentary  government  in  England  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Walpole,  in 
1815  an  education  committee  reported  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  were  able  to  read  the  Bible,  while  the  rest  could  not  even  spell 
their  names.  Moreover,  the  English  elementary  education  act  of  1870  was 
passed  three  years  after  rather  than  before  the  reform  act  of  1867  which 
added  one  million  voters  to  the  electorate.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
officials    opposed    granting    responsible    government    to    Cape    Colony    on    the 
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ground  of  lack  of  education  among  Europeans;  and  that  the  Durham  report 
declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  "almost  universally  destitute 
of  the  qualifications  even  of  reading  and  writing." 

It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  is  not  justified  in  exacting  perfection 
from  the  Philippines  as  a  condition  of  independence.  Corrupt  or  inefficient 
administrations  exist  in  many  independent  countries  in  the  world,  including 
certain  states  and  municipalities  within  the  United  States.  The  only  sound 
criterion  of  independence,  it  is  argued,  is  whether  a  Philippine  government 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  law  and  order  and  live  up 
to  its  international  obligations.  The  New  Republic  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  "Filipinos  today  are  as  competent  to  run  their  own  affairs 
as  are  the  Nationalists  of  China  and,  for  that  matter,  most  of  the  independent 
governments  of  Latin  America  and  Central  Europe."  Filipinos  admit  that 
there  has  been  graft  in  their  administration,  but  they  declare  that  conditions 
will  be  rectified  only  when  Filipinos  are  fully  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  country.  Generally  they  believe  that  freedom  will  release  forces  of 
energy  and  initiative  which  are  now  restrained  by  alien  rule. 

It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  an  independent  Philippine  government  would 
be  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  many  other  newly  established  governments 
and  employ  foreign  advisers  in  such  matters  as  finance,  health,  and  education. 
The  Filipinos  realize  that  they  cannot  hope  to  protect  themselves  from  outside 
attack  by  force  of  arms  any  more  successfully  than  the  smaller  states  of 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  they  believe  that  their  international  safety  would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  admission  of  the  Philippines  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
Others  believe  that  since  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  league, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  the  British 
Empire,  and  possibly  Russia  and  China,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  neutral- 
ize the  Philippines.  Should  internal  revolution  then  occur,  foreign  intervention 
presumably  could  not  take  place  except  by  agreement  among  the  treaty 
powers. 

The  Philippines  a  Liability 

The  fourth  argument  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  is  that 
they  are  more  of  an  economic  and  financial  liability  than  an  asset  to  the 
United  States.  The  duty-free  entrance  of  Philippine  products  into  the  United 
States  is  alleged  to  injure  the  American  farmer,  while  the  unrestricted  immi- 
gration of  Filipino  laborers  is  causing  trouble  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the 
standpoint  of  trade,  only  1.43  per  cent  of  our  exports  in  1927  went  to  the 
Philippines.  In  1927,  thirty-five  foreign  countries  and  each  of  our  overseas 
territories  purchased  more  from  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  their 
population  than  did  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Tucker  estimates  that  the 
total  gain  from  the  Philippines  to  all  classes  of  American  citizens,  whether 
in  profits  from  commerce,  investments  or  personal  service,  is  less  than 
$10,000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
instead  of  bringing  in  additional  income  to  the  United  States  government, 
subjects  it  to  an  annual  charge  of  at  least  $4,000,000  a  year,  excluding  interest 
upon  the  cost  of  acquisition.  Independence  would  mean  the  saving  of  this  sum, 
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and  about  $22,000,000  now  expended  annually  by  American  consumers  upon 
Philippine  products  (not  including  sugar)  which  enjoy  a  protected  position 
upon  the  American  market.  The  net  loss  to  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  Philippines  is  therefore  said  to  be  at  least  $26,000,000  a  year. 

Others  believe  that  the  Philippines  are  also  a  moral  liability  to  the  United 
States.  If  we  refuse  to  heed  their  request  for  independence  at  a  time  when 
subject  races  everywhere  are  demanding  and  receiving  freedom,  the  United 
States  will  be  charged  with  being  an  "imperialist"  power.  It  is  argued  that  if 
the  United  States,  after  proclaiming  for  25  years  that  Philippine  independ- 
ence is  its  object,  should  now  adopt  an  anti-independence  attitude,  it  would 
injure  American  prestige  among  politically  dependent  people  everywhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  "an  independent  Philippines  will  be  a 
monument  to  America's  unselfishness,  and  an  incentive  to  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  by  colonial  powers  toward  subject  races  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
These  races  cannot  be  indefinitely  held  in  subjection  and  an  enlightened 
policy  in  the  Philippines  may  prevent  inter-racial  difficulties  in  other  territories 
in  the  orient. 

Strategic  Difficulties 

The  final  argument  in  favor  of  independence  for  the  Philippines  is  that  it 
would  terminate  the  strategic  difficulty  which  the  occupation  of  these  Islands 
imposes  upon  the  United  States.  At  present  the  American  naval  program  is 
laid  down  with  a  view  to  the  defense  of  the  Philippines  against  outside  attack. 
The  Japanese,  however,  believe  that  in  view  of  the  distance  of  the  Philippines 
from  the  United  States,  an  American  navy  large  enough  to  defend  the  Islands 
would  be  large  enough  also  to  attack  Japan.  Thus  the  problem  of  defending 
the  Philippines  has  created  a  difficulty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

A  large  number  of  authorities  believe  that,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
American  navy,  the  Philippines  could  not  possibly  be  defended  by  the  United 
States  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Former  President  Roosevelt  wrote  in  1914 
that  in  case  the  United  States  were  attacked  by  a  foreign  power,  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  our  "heel  of  Achilles." 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  1915-1916 
declared  that  the  Philippines  are  a  military  liability  to  the  United  States. 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell  declared  in  1913  that  "the  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  in  so  far  as  the  military  or  strategical  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  an  absolute  military  weakness  to  the  United  States."  Secre- 
tary of  War  Weeks  declared  in  1924-:  "If  I  were  going  to  view  this  question 
entirely  from  [the  standpoint  of]  military  or  other  benefits  to  the  United 
States,  I  would  say  let  the  Philippines  go."  General  Enoch  Crowder  is  reported 
to  have  declared:  "The  plans  of  the  general  staff  provide  that  in  case  of  war 
any  attempt  to  keep  a  traffic  lane  open  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United   States  would   be  promptly  abandoned." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Manuel  Roxas  in  Current  History  Magazine,  Volume  32, 
pages   283-285,   May,   1930.] 

What  are  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  Philippines  problem?  Only  one — 
the  fulfillment  of  a  national  commitment.  Independence  was  promised  to  the 
Filipinos  upon  compliance  with  a  specific  condition — the  establishment  of  a 
stable  government.  That  condition  has  been  fulfilled  and  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  certified  to  its  existence.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, but  to  carry  out  that  pledge. 

Fully  realizing  this  situation,  President  Roosevelt,  in  an  article  published 
in  1918,  said:  "Apparently,  its  course  [that  of  the  Wilson  administration]  in 
the  Philippines  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  Filipinos  are  now  fit 
to  govern  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  our  personal  and  individual  beliefs  in 
this  matter,  we  ought  not,  as  a  nation,  to  break  faith  or  even  to  seem  to 
break  faith."  In  another  article,  Mr.  Roosevelt  added  these  significant  words: 
"I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Filipinos  will  be  given  their  independence  at  an 
early  date."  The  Filipino  people  look  upon  this  phase  of  the  problem  much 
in  the  same  way  that  President  Roosevelt  visualized  it. 

The  argument  that  America  cannot  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines 
without  violating  a  moral  obligation  with  the  other  Pacific  powers  is  devoid 
of  any  foundation.  These  nations  cannot  expect  America  to  hold  the  Philippines 
indefinitely  in  the  face  of  the  declaration  which  America  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  was  merely  temporary,  her 
policy  being  to  grant  the  Islands  their  independence  as  soon  as  their  people 
were  ready  for  it.  Far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  orient  the  withdrawal 
of  America  would  tend  to  stabilize  international  conditions  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  relieve  the  strain  of  national  jealousies  and  distrust  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  presence  of  such  a  strong  power  as  America  in 
that  strategic  position.  If  a  moral  obligation  to  the  Pacific  powers  exists 
that  obligation  is  none  other  than  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  announced  policy 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  agreed  on  and  do  not  understand 
what  independence  really  means.  Such  assumptions  are  unfounded.  The 
Filipino  people  are  united  in  their  desire  for  immediate,  absolute  and  complete 
independence.  This  desire  has  been  expressed  in  many  ways.  It  was  the  cause 
of  our  many  revolutions  against  Spain.  It  was  the  great  moral  force  that 
sustained  the  Filipinos  in  the  hopeless  war  against  the  United  States.  All 
political  parties  are  pledged  to  it,  and  the  legislature  at  every  session  since 
its  organization  has  approved  resolutions  embodying  that  aspiration.  No  can- 
didate is  elected  to  office  unless  he  advocates  independence.  Not  only  the 
political  leaders  but  also  the  farmers  and  the  business  men  have  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  separation  from  America.  Their  stand  has  been  formally 
expressed  by  the  agricultural  congress  and  the  Philippines  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Only  recently  the  independence  congress,  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  Philippine  nations — economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural— met  in  Manila  and  passed  a  resolution  strongly  urging  the  approval 
of  measures  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
immediate   independence. 
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If  there  should  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  real  and  true  desires  of  the 
Filipino  people,  that  doubt  could  be  dispelled  if  Congress  should  authorize 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on  the  question 
of  independence,  with  all  the  issues  clearly  defined.  The  concession  of  Philip- 
pine freedom  could  be  made  dependent  on  the  result  of  that  plebiscite. 

It  is  only  just  that  in  determining  the  final  status  of  the  Philippines  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  should  receive  proper  consideration.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Philippines  are  valuable  to  America  as  a  distributing  center 
for  American  exports  to  Asia  and  the  far  east  and  as  a  naval  base  in  the  orient 
for  the  protection  of  American  commerce.  The  Philippines  are  ill-adapted  as  a 
distributing  center.  They  are  much  farther  from  American  ports  than  the  mar- 
kets to  which  American  products  are  destined  for  delivery.  Labor  costs  for  han- 
dling of  merchandise  are  higher  in  the  Philippines  than  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  which  would  greatly  add  to  marketing  costs.  Additional  freight 
cost  for  trans-shipment  to  the  intended  markets  is  also  an  important  factor. 

There  is  another  consideration.  In  accordance  with  the  Washington  treaty, 
America  has  agreed  not  to  fortify  the  Philippines  any  further.  Naval  authori- 
ties are  unanimous  in  conceding  that  in  case  of  war  America  could  not  defend 
the  Islands.  This  being  true,  there  is  greater  advantage  for  American  trade 
both  economically  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  security  in  case  of  war  to 
prefer  other  ports  in  Asia  such  as  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Singapore 
as  centers  of  distribution.  That  this  conclusion  is  sound  and  is  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  business  men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  there 
is  not  the  least  indication  that  American  trade  is  building  up  the  Philippines  as 
a  center  of  distribution.  If  the  Philippines  were  convenient  for  that  purpose 
something  should  have  been  done  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  that  end. 
Actually,  American  trade  is  preferring  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Yokohama,  and 
Hongkong  as  ports  of  distribution  for  the  great  markets  of  China  and  Japan. 

"I  have  never  felt,"  President  Roosevelt  said,  "that  the  Philippines  were  of 
any  special  use  to  us.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  keep  any  foothold  whatever 
in  the  Philippines.  Any  kind  of  position  by  us  in  the  Philippines  merely 
results  in  making  them  our  heel  of  Achilles  if  we  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
power.  They  can  be  of  no  compensating  benefit  to  us." 

It  is  asserted  with  emphasis  that  the  two  major  problems  now  confronting 
the  Filipinos  are  increased  production  and  the  maintenance  of  their  free 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  Filipinos  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
these  phases  of  the  problem.  Everyone  admits,  however,  that  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  status  of  the  Philippines  is  such  that  increased  production  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  Capital  will  not  invest  under  existing  conditions.  How 
long  shall  free  trade  with  the  United  States  continue?  It  may  be  terminated 
not  only  with  the  grant  of  independence,  which  may  take  place  at  any  time, 
but  even  before  that  event  takes  place,  by  mere  congressional  enactment, 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  or  interests  of  the  Philippine  people. 

The  persistent  agitation  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States  to  restrict 
free  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  has  accentuated  the  instability  of 
Philippine  economic  conditions.  These  considerations  have  strengthened  the 
desire  of  the   Filipinos  for  independence.  They  are  aware  that  their  country 
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is  developing  artificial  economic  conditions.  They  realize  that  the  further 
prolongation  of  the  existing  relationship  with  America  would  so  completely 
tie  up  their  economic  system  with  that  of  the  United  States  that  to  grant  them 
their  independence  then  would  result  in  serious  economic  ruin.  The  Filipinos, 
therefore,  prefer  that  the  change  should  take  place  now  that  the  Islands  have 
the  ability  to  stand  the  shock. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  ready  to  govern  themselves,  that 
they  lack  the  experience  for  self-government.  Against  these  assertions  the 
Filipinos  offer  their  record  in  the  government  of  the  Philippines  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  period  of  greatest  popular  autonomy  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor-General  Harrison  has  seen  the  greatest  progress  in  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  public  improvements,  trade  and  economic  development.  It 
also  reveals  a  marked  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  government.  To  judge  fairly  of  the  stewardship  of 
the  government  by  the  Filipinos  during  that  period,  it  is  not  fair  to  point  only 
to  their  mistakes  without  mentioning  their  achievements.. 

The  homogeneity  of  the  Filipinos  is  being  questioned.  On  this  point  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  the  following  to  say:  "There  are  no  tribal  relations  among 
Filipinos.  There  is  a  racial  solidarity  among  them  undoubtedly.  They  are 
homogeneous."  As  to  culture,  literacy  in  the  Philippines  is  over  60  per  cent. 
This  proportion  is  higher  than  the  literacy  in  thirty-six  of  the  fifty-six  inde- 
pendent nations,  including  Spain,  Portugal,  Chile,  and  Siam.  The  proportion 
of  the  qualified  voters  who  actually  vote  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  higher 
than  in  many  countries,  not  excepting  the  United  States. 

How  could  the  Philippine  Islands  maintain  their  independence  as  against 
foreign  aggression?  The  World  Court,  the  Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact  and 
other  existing  instrumentalities  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world,  besides  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations,  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the  international 
security  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Holland,  and  Portugal,  mentioned  by  General  Allen,  as  well  as  France,  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Section  X  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
provides  that  "the  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  league." 

PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  S.  Broussard,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 

September   30,    1929.] 

I  favor  granting  independence  to  the  Philippines  not  only  because  we 
have  promised  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  grant  them  independence,  but,  moreover, 
because  the  government,  under  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  after 
thorough  investigation  through  the  President,  informed  the  Congress  that 
all  conditions  upon  which  independence  was  promised  under  the  Jones  act 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Congress  was  asked  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
obligation,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  ignored  by  the  Congress. 
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There  is  no  place  in  this  republic  for  a  dependent  colony.  We  repudiated 
the  colonial  idea  when  we  separated  from  the  British  Empire.  Our  ideal,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  past,  has  been  a  country  of  free  states  and  territories, 
each  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  between  which  free  trade  is  provided. 
Of  all  territories  acquired  by  us,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  only  unincor- 
porated territory  but  they  are  the  only  one,  since  Cuba  has  been  granted  its 
independence,  to  whom  independence  was  promised. 

We  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  hold  the  Filipinos  a  dependent  people. 
Not  being  an  integral  part  of  the  nation  and  our  country  not  an  empire 
with  dependent  colonies,  but  a  republic  composed  of  free  states  and  terri- 
tories, we  should  take  immediate  steps  to  grant  them  independence.  We  have 
not  exploited  the  Filipinos.  To  the  contrary,  the  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  very  costly  to  us. 

It  will  be  stated,  no  doubt,  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  capable  of  self- 
government,  but  that  they  desire  independence   will  certainly  not  be  denied. 

The  Filipinos,  in  addition  to  repeated  and  persistent  demands  made  of  the 
Congress  for  independence,  without  success,  are  now  appealing  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  special  edition  of  The  Independent, 
which  is  a  leading  Filipino  weekly  of  Manila.  This  special  edition  is  printed 
in  Paris,  and  each  article  printed  therein  appears  in  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages.  Their  purpose  is  to  build  public  opinion  in  favor  of  their 
independence  by  demonstrating  to  the  world  their  capacity  for  self-government 
and  our  gross  disregard  of  a  solemn  pledge  and  promise  to  them. 

On  the  front  page  appears  a  photograph  of  their  former  President,  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  who  makes  an  appeal  in  three  languages  for  independence  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  a  very  short  appeal  and  I  shall  read  it: 

"The  question  of  our  freedom  is  so  nebulous,  and  it  has  always  been  so, 
that  the  more  campaigning  is  undertaken  in  its  behalf  the  further  it  recedes 
from  our  sight.  The  frequent  changes  of  front  in  our  policies  are  so  sudden 
that  they  cannot  but  scandalize  the  most  indifferent  and  apathetic  observer. 
Political  consistency  and  principles  are  being  shattered  by  the  blows  of  per- 
sonal convenience.  But  the  Filipino  people  have  never  changed  and  continue 
aspiring  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  republic  founded  in  1898  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  bloodshed.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  falter,  but 
the  people  are  unalterable." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  on  committees  which  have  in  executive 
session  investigated  possible  conditions  which  might  at  any  time  confront 
this  nation.  History  is  too  full  of  examples  which  have  altered  the  destiny 
of  nations  to  caution  us  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  other 
people  are  less  intelligent  or  courageous  than  we  are.  When  we  engaged  in 
war  with  Spain  the  first  blow  we  struck  was  at  its  most  distant  possession. 
There  are  many  strategical  reasons  why  any  nation  that  may  become  involved 
in  war  with  us  would  follow  the  same  course.  Even  a  medium-rate  power 
could  easily,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  take  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
us.  If  such  an  unfortunate  event  should  occur,  the  honor  of  this  nation  would 
demand  that  we  retake  them.  They  are  so  distant   from  our  shores,  with  the 
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closest  base  to  them  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  several  thousand  miles  away, 
that  it  would  cost  us  much  blood  and  treasure  to  recapture  them.  And  even  ii 
we  did,  on  the  urgent  demand  of  honor,  retake  them,  we  would  again  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  promise  of  our  government  to  grant  them  their 
independence. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  continue  having  a  possession  in  the  orient 
which,  under  the  Pacific  pact,  we  have  not  even  the  right  to  protect  by1 
additional  fortifications.  The  Philippines  have  always  cost  and  are  still 
costing  the  American  people  enormous  sums  of  money.  We  have  promised  to 
give  them  independence,  and  unless  we  shall  change  our  policy  and  establish 
an  empire,  every  day  that  we  hold  the  Philippines  is  increasing  the  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposing  ourselves  by  holding  territory  which  may  be  seized 
from  us  at  any  time. 

If  the  members  of  the  senate  should  inquire  of  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  defending  American  territory  and  possessions,  they  would  find  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  such  matters  and  to  plan 
offensive  and  defensive  measures  that  it  would  be  unwise,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Filipinos,  for  us  even  to  keep  harbors  and  fortifications  on  these  Is- 
lands. The  main  island  of  Luzon,  like  all  the  other  hundreds  of  islands,  has 
many  deep  ports,  and  whereas  we  could  by  amending  the  Pacific  pact  fortify 
some  harbor  safely  to  hold  it  against  a  naval  attack,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  besides  to  maintain  a  large  army  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  protect 
the  harbors  reserved  from  land  attack  and  destruction  from  land  forces. 
These  are  problems  which  have  received  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
committee  on  territories  and  insular  possessions,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  these  sessions  to  say  that  I  at  least  was  impressed 
with  the  utter  responsibility  of  defending  and  holding  the  Philippine  Islands 
against  any  of  the  first-class  powers  without  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  American 
soldiers. 

PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

lExcerpts  from  remarks  of  the  late  Major  Charles  M.  Stedman,  Representative  of  the 
Fifth  North  Carolina  District,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  23,  1915.] 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  future  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  Philippine  archipelago.  I  have  been  attracted  to  them  by  their 
love  of  liberty,  by  their  attachment  to  their  homes,  by  their  heroic  struggle 
against  Spain  in  behalf  of  freedom,  by  their  pathetic  appeals  for  justice  to 
this  republic  when,  exhausted  by  the  hopeless  struggle  against  its  overwhelm- 
ing power,  they  have  begged  of  us  that  treatment  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  nation  whose  theory  of  government,  whose  traditions,  and 
whose  declarations  forbid  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  a  weaker  nation 
against  their  will  by  armed   force. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Filipino  people,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  by 
some,  regardless  of  the  array  of  facts  to  the  contrary,  to  create  the  im- 
pression  that   they    are    indifferent   to    their    independence   and,    in    fact,   that 
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they  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  control  of  this  government. 

The  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  strong  and  weak,  can  furnish 
the  record  of  no  race,  of  no  people,  whose  lives  and  conduct  have  shown 
a  more  passionate  desire  for  liberty  regardless  of  consequences  to  them- 
selves from  the  time  when  they  first  learned  the  true  meaning  of  freedom 
and  realized  that  it  was  a  blessing  which  belonged  to  them  as  an  inalienable 
right    vouchsafed    by    Providence    to    all    men    who    prove    themselves    worthy 

of  its  blessings. 

For  three  centuries  they  bore  the  burden  of  Spanish  misrule,  ignorant 
of  their  rights  and  of  the  blessings  which  come  to  a  free  people.  When  educa- 
tion advanced,  the  light  of  liberty  dawned  upon  their  minds  and  grew 
stronger  and  brighter  until  with  them  it  has  become  an  inextinguishable 
flame.  They  conquered  the  Islands  from  the  Spaniards,  and  although  they 
knew  the  fight  was  absolutely  hopeless  they  made  it  against  the  unlimited 
power  and  resources  of  this  republic,  and  from  first  to  last  it  required 
120,000  American  soldiers  and  three  years'  time  to  end  the  struggle.  The 
war  began  February  4,  1899;  the  official  announcement  of  its  end  was  July 
4,  1902,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Secretary  Root  for  1902.  When 
finally  they  yielded  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  independence 
would  be  granted  when  they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  maintaining 
a  stable  form  of  government. 

Independence  is  the  dominant  idea  of  the  Filipino  people.  Above  all 
others  it  is  their  absorbing  thought.  The  men  connect  it  inseparably  with 
the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  their  native  land.  The 
women  teach  the  lesson  to  their  children.  The  schoolboy  selects  it  as  the 
subject  of  his  speech.  The  Filipino  girl  makes  it  the  refrain  of  her  evening 
song. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  no  capacity 
for  self-government  nor  can  they  maintain  a  stable  form  of  government. 
In  answer  thereto  it  is  well  known  that  those  people  have  given  actual 
demonstration  to  the  contrary.  During  the  year  189S  they  captured  every 
city  and  town  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  from  the  Spaniards  with  the 
exception  of  Manila,  which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  army.  From 
June,  1898,  until  February  4,  1899,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  had  a 
government  of  their  own  with  a  constitution  framed  with  ours  as  a  model, 
a  President  of  their  republic,  a  Congress,  courts  and  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  Islands.  This  government  was  the  de  facto  government  and 
responsible  for  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  people  of  the  archipelago 
excepting  Manila,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  of  those  who  traveled  through- 
out the  Islands  that  order  was  maintained  and  life  and  property  protected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  de  facto  gov- 
ernment, the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  establishment  of  national 
and  municipal  governments,  were  all  without  help  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  without  any  assistance  from  any  foreign  element  whilst  the  war 
with  Spain  was  yet  unfinished  and  the  war  with  the  United  States  threatening. 

Testimony  of  many  impartial  witnesses  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
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ditions  surrounding  the  Filipino  people,  and  who  have  witnessed  their 
achievements  and  affairs  of  government,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  ability 
to   maintain   a  government   of   law   and  order. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  said  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  January,  1915: 
"The  Philippines,  from  a  military  standpoint,  are  a  source  of  weakness 
to  us.  The  present  administration  has  promised  explicitly  to  let  them  go, 
and  by  its  actions  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  hold  them  against  any  serious 
foreign  foe.  These  being  the  circumstances,  the  Islands  should  at  an  early 
moment  be  given  their  independence,  without  any  guaranty  whatever  by 
us,  and  without  our  retaining  any   foothold  in  them." 

If  this  republic  could  not  live  half  slave  and  half  free,  tell  me  how  it  will 
fulfill  the  high  destiny  for  which  it  was  intended  by  Providence  with  millions 
of  men  10,000  miles  away  held  in  bondage  against  their  will,  with  no  voice  in 
the  government  which  controls  them. 

JUSTICE  TO   FILIPINOS 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Vincente  G.  Bunuan  in  The  Nation,  Volume   128,  pages 
116-117,    January   23,    1929.] 

The  greatest  single  problem  that  confronts  the  United  States  today 
with  reference  to  the  Philippine  question  is  the  conflict  that  has  arisen 
in  the  economic  interests  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  For 
America  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Philippines  constitute  a  source 
of  danger  to  her  own  economic  well-being.  And  this  clash  will  assume  in- 
creasing proportions  if  the  present  political  relations  between  the  two 
countries  remain  unchanged.  Already  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  particular 
concerns  affected  to  protect  themselves  from  Philippine  incursions  into 
American  life  and   interests. 

The  free-trade  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines should  first  be  considered.  American  beet  sugar  is  menaced  by 
Philippine  sugar  and  so  in  behalf  of  that  industry  the  Timberlake  bill, 
which  would  limit  the  exportation  of  Philippine  sugar  to  this  country  to 
500,000  long  tons,  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Were  this 
bill  enacted  into  law  it  would  place  the  Philippines  at  a  further  disad- 
vantage in  the  free-trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  because 
under  the  present  free-trade  arrangement  Philippine  products  exported 
to  the  United  States  containing  20  per  cent  of  foreign  material  cannot  be 
admitted  here  free  of  duty,  while  all  American  products  containing  any 
amount   of    foreign   material    are    admitted    free   of   duty    in    the    Philippines. 

Philippine  copra  is  proving  itself  a  menace  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  quite  naturally  efforts  are  being  made  to  counteract 
the  danger  by  the  proposal  to  limit  the  importation  of  this  product  or  by 
the  imposition  of  duty  upon  it.  Competition  with  Philippine  lumber  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  worry  to  American  concerns  engaged  in  the  lumber 
industry.  They  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
trade  name  "Philippine  Mahogany"  on  certain  species  of  Philippine  lumber 
which  has  borne  that  name  during  the  last  two  decades. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  free  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  has  the  effect  of  placing  our  goods  in  competition  with  American 
products.  The  Filipinos  do  not  blame  American  concerns  for  seeking  relief, 
but  it  does  not  seem  quite  just  and  fair  that  there  should  be  a  duty  or 
limitation  on  our  products  and  none  on  American  goods.  America,  the  sov- 
ereign power,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot  assume  the  unrestricted  privileges 
of  free  trade  and,  on  the  other  hand,  impose  on  the  Philippines,  the  subject 
colony,  the  disadvantage  of  limitation.  The  presence  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
a  large  number  of  Filipinos  is  proving  itself  a  menace  to  American  labor. 
With  a  view  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  latter  in  this  connection,  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  Welch  of  California  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  barring  Filipinos   from  the   United  States. 

Also  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  right  of  a  Filipino  to  own  land  has 
been  questioned.  It  is  a  significant  coincidence  that  this  became  the  object 
of  public  discussion  at  the  very  time  that  Governor-General  Stimson  was 
urging  the  Philippine  government  to  liberalize  land  laws  for  American 
capital.  Again  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  amendment  that  had  already 
been  incorporated  in  the  new  merchant-marine  bill  and  which  had  already 
passed  the  house,  which  would  have  permitted  the  Filipinos  the  same 
privileges  of  employment,  as  to  number  and  rank,  in  American  vessels  that 
American  citizens,  including  Hawaiians  and  Porto  Ricans,  possess,  was 
stricken  out  at  the  last  minute  by  the  conference  committee  of  both  houses. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  Filipinos  are  treated  in  this  connection 
just  like  foreigners.  The  unfairness  of  this  situation  becomes  even  more 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  Americans  may  be  employed 
without  restriction  of  any  kind  on  vessels  of  Philippine  registry. 

Then,  too,  Filipino  officers  in  the  United  States  army  can  only  be 
assigned  to  the  Philippine  scouts.  As  the  highest  rank  in  that  branch  of  the 
United  States  army  is  as  yet  only  that  of  major,  they  cannot  rise  beyond 
that  rank,  at  least  for  the  present.  Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  during 
the  Spanish  regime  Filipinos  could  rise  to  the  highest  military  rank,  and 
command,  as  they  did,  Spanish  troops.  Filipinos  have  occupied  the  post 
of   Prime    Minister   of   Spain. 

The  question  of  the  naturalization  of  a  Filipino  is  another  instance  of 
conflict.  Previous  to  1925  Filipinos  were  held  eligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Many  Filipinos  took  advantage  of  this  ruling  in  many 
states  of  the  union  and  are  now  American  citizens.  In  1925,  however,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  ruled,  in  a  decision  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Toyoto  against  the  United  States,  268  U.  S.  402  (May  25,  1925) 
that  Filipinos,  except  those  who  have  served  in  the  navy  three  years,  are 
not  qualified  for  American  citizenship.  Although  Toyoto  was  a  Japanese, 
the  decision  also  ruled  specifically  on  Filipino  eligibility. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Filipino  interests  constitute  a 
menace  to  this  country  and  measures  have  been  taken,  with  others  sure 
to  follow,  to  counteract  this  danger.  In  so  far  as  the  Filipinos  are  con- 
cerned, their  contention  is,  and  all  fair-minded  people  will  agree  with  them, 
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that  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  while  we  are  under  the  American  flag, 
and  that  against  our  will,  Ave  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  that  flag  affords  to  all  that  come  under  it. 

We  are  willing  to  have  America  impose  duty  and  limitations  upon  our 
goods,  in  the  self-same  manner  that  it  is  imposed  upon  the  goods  of  other 
foreign  nations.  But  to  do  that  she  must  set  us  free. 

The  granting  of  independence  to  the  Philippines  as  pledged  not  only 
in  the  Philippine  organic  act,  but  also  by  authorized  spokesmen  of  the 
American  people,  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  tangle  in  which  the  Philippine 
problem  has  become  enmeshed — the  best  for  us  because  it  satisfies  our 
natural  and  legitimate  longing  to  live  an  entirely  free  and  independent 
national  life ;  the  best  for  the  American  people  because  it  provides  a  way 
out  of  the  danger  to  her  own  interests,  economic  and  otherwise,  without  dis- 
criminating   against    us. 

IDEALS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Maximo  M.  Kalaw  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
Volume  122,  pages  22-25,  November,   1925.] 

The  movement  of  the  Filipino  people  for  independence  has  been  termed 
by  some  as  vacillating  and  ambiguous  because  it  does  not  state  the  kind  of 
independence  they  want  and  the  definite  nature  of  the  relationship  they 
desire  with  the  United  States.  This  impression  is  not  true.  Their  constitu- 
tional representatives  demand  complete  and  absolute  independence,  but 
they  are  willing  to  consider  conditions  which  the  LTnited  States  may  desire 
to  impose,  provided  that  these  conditions  do  not  impair  their  sovereign 
rights. 

They  do  not  believe  they  are  taking  even  half  as  great  a  chance  as 
smaller  nations,  beset  by  greater  problems  and  dangers,  ha,ve  taken;  or 
that  they  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  when  they 
wrested  by  force  of  arms  their  freedom  from  England,  or  the  new  nations 
in  Europe,  which,  though  bankrupt  and  impoverished,  staggering  under 
heavy  debts,  have  proudly  hoisted  the  ensign  of  their  independence  and 
are  defying  their  neighbors  to  take  it. 

There  is  an  international  significance  of  the  independence  movement 
which  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Filipino  people.  Many  Ameri- 
cans raise  the  spectre  of  Japan  and  frankly  tell  us  that,  in  case  of  inde- 
pendence, our  northern  neighbor  would  gobble  us  up.  It  seems  hard  to 
understand  why  the  United  States,  should  she  desire  it,  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  the  pledge  of  Japan  to  respect  the  political  integrity  of  an 
independent  Philippines  when  she  was  able  at  the  recent  Washington  con- 
ference to  persuade  the  island  kingdom  to  return  coveted  Shantung  to  China 
and  to  keep  her  hands  off  Manchuria.  And,  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
now  of  bellicose  Japan  after  the  tremendous  blow  nature  dealt  her,  a 
catastrophe  which  cost  her  a  quarter  of  a  million  lives,  destroyed  two  of 
her  cities,  and  completely  demolished  her  great  naval  base.  And  even  if 
there    should    be    danger    of    foreign    aggression — and    there    will    always    be 
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danger  of  foreign  aggression — why  should  it  be  a  determining  factor  in 
the  settlement  of  the  independence  problem,  if  the  Filipino  people  are 
willing  to  risk  any  such  danger? 

But  there  is  one  special  international  aspect  of  the  independence  problem 
to  which  special  attention  should  be  directed.  Forces  of  liberalism  and  re- 
action are  now  in  struggle  all  over  the  world.  With  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  the  pessimists  of  America  raised  the  cry  that  the 
world  was  madder  than  ever  before,  that  the  treaty  was  the  very  instru- 
ment of  imperialism  and  the  oppression  of  weaker  peoples,  instead  of  being 
the  vaunted  protector  of  self-determination  and  nationalism.  In  the  grim 
humor  of  the  day  after,  with  the  pessimists  sullen  and  downhearted,  the 
reactionaries  were  in  the  ascendant.  But  methinks  we  now  see  liberalism 
in  the  lead.  At  this  crucial  moment,  at  this  particular  time,  the  liberals 
of  the  world  are  watching   America's   policy   in   the    Philippines. 

America's  solution  of  our  independence  problem,  to  my  mind,  will  show 
to  which  side  she  inclines  her  might,  whether  on  the  side  of  the  reactionaries 
bent  on  the  return  of  the  old  order,  or  whether  she  still  believes  in  her 
vaunted  principles  of  self-determination  and  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Philippine  independence,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  moral  reconstruction 
problem  of  the  United  States.  On  this  question,  whether  she  wants  it  or 
not,  she  has  to  show  her  cards  to  a  world  apparently  grown  dubious  and 
skeptical. 

Self-determination  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  were  the  very  prin- 
ciples the  Filipino  people  invoked  when  they  demanded  to  be  heard  at  the 
Paris  treaty  conference  in  1898;  they  were  the  very  same  principles  which 
made  the  Filipinos  wage  a  disastrous  and  unequal  war  rather  than  uncon- 
ditionally submit  to  American  sovereignty;  they  were  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples they  held  on  to  when,  defeated  in  war,  they  had  to  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  fair-dealing  of  the  American  people;  and  they  are  the  very 
same  principles  which  they  are  invoking  at  present,  when  they  ask,  in  all 
respect  and  friendship,  that  the  United  States  do  now  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  plea  of  the  only  Christian  nation  in 
the  orient  to  the  greatest  nation-leader  of  Christian  movements  in  the  world. 

America  holds  the  key  to  the  door  of  Philippine  independence.  Can  she 
afford  to  keep  that  door  locked  when  the  liberals  of  all  continents  await  its 
opening  as  a  signal  that  America  is  still  the  leader  of  enlightened  states- 
manship-' Can  she  consistently  refuse  to  unlock  the  door  which  leads  into 
the  avenue  of  democracy  and  self-determination?  That  avenue,  once  open, 
goes  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  As  an  American  writer  puts  it:  "Philippine 
independence  will  light  a  new  lamp  in  Asia."  And  Asia  houses  and  feeds 
one-half  of  the   human   race. 

The  Filipino  people  would  not  be  just  to  themselves  if  at  this  moment, 
when  their  political  separation  from  the  sovereign  country  is  proposed, 
they  should  fail  to  express  in  the  clearest  and  most  definite  manner  the 
sentiments  and  purposes  that  inspire  their  action.  They,  therefore,  deem  it 
proper    to    affirm    that    independence,    instead    of    destroying    or    weakening, 
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will  tend  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  appreciation  .  .  .  for 
all  the  previous  disinterested  work  so  splendidly  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Philippines  by  so  many  faithful  sons  of  America;  that  this  gratitude 
will  be  the  first  fundamental  fact  in  the  future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  that  in  the  present  state  of  international 
affairs,  the  Filipino  people  merely  aspire  to  become  another  conscious  and 
direct  instrument  for  the  progress  of  liberty  and  civilization;  that  in  the 
tranquil  course  of  their  years  of  constitutional  development,  they  will  maintain 
for  all  peoples  inhabiting  their  hospitable  land  the  essence  and  benefit  of 
democratic  institutions;  that  they  will  continue  to  associate  in  so  far  as  this 
will  be  practicable  and  their  strength  will  permit  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, justice  and  peace  carried  on  by  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  that 
in  thus  preserving  their  best  traditions  and  institutions  in  the  new  situation 
which  will  strengthen  and  perfect  them,  the  Filipino  people  will  continue 
to  make  their  country  as  heretofore  a  safe  place  of  law  and  order,  justice 
and  liberty,  where  Americans  and  foreigners  as  well  as  nationals  may  live 
peacefully   in    the   pursuit   of   happiness    and    prosperity. 

STATEMENT  OF  ISAURO  GABALDON 

[Statement  of  Isauro  Gabaldon  at  the  hearings  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular   Affairs,  Washington,   D.   C,  January   15,   1930.] 

The  Filipino  people  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  grant  Phil- 
ippine independence.  Both  as  the  delegate  of  the  Philippine  independence 
league  and  as  a  Filipino  citizen,  I  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  present 
Congress  will  grant  us  absolute  and  complete  independence.  We  will  assume 
the  same  risks  that  all  other  independent  nations  assume. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how  this  nation  can  consistently 
refuse  our  plea.  It  was  the  United  States  that,  in  its  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaimed  the  principle  that  governments  derive  their  "just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  It  was  the  United  States,  too, 
that  wrote  and  championed  before  the  world  the  principle  of  self-determination 
during  the  late  war.  And  at  the  time  Ireland  sought  its  complete  independence 
both  houses  of  the  American  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority  adopted 
resolutions  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  Irish  people  for  a  republic.  At  one  time  no  less  than  30  resolutions 
to  that  end  were  pending  before  the  committees  of  the  American  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  this  magnificent  record,  can  America  now  turn  her  back 
on  us,  her  own  wards,  and  refuse  us  that  boon  which  she  fought  England  to 
obtain  for  herself,  for  which  she  sent  men  by  the  millions  to  the  battlefields 
during  the  world  war,  and  which  in  the  resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred 
she  practically  asked  Great  Britain  to  concede  to  Ireland? 

As  Senator  Borah  recently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  American 
capital  is  constantly  going  into  the  Philippines,  and  if  the  Filipino  people 
do  not  obtain  their  independence  "within  a  very  short  time,"  they  will  never 
secure  it.  And  the  senator's  prediction  appears  only  too  true. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  the  permanent  denial  of  independence 
would  spell  in  the  way  of  discouragement  and  disappointment  to  the  Filipino 
people.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
capacity  of  the  Filipino  people  that  is  really  on  trial  before  this  committee. 
So  far  as  the  Filipino  people  are  concerned,  they,  in  the  words  of  President 
Wilson,  long  ago  "fulfilled  the  condition  set  by  Congress  as  precedent"  to 
the  grant  of  their  independence.  If  we  are  denied  independence  it  will  be  a 
great  catastrophe  for  the  United  States,  whatever  it  may  mean  to  the  Filipinos, 
for  it  would  mean  an  everlasting  blemish  on  the  escutcheon  of  this  the  greatest 
and  most  altruistic  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  I  desire  to  cover,  and  that  is:  Would  inde- 
pendence be  good  for  us?  Well,  I  can  cite  to  you  the  success  of  the  inde- 
pendent country  of  Siam,  which  occupies  a  rich  and  fertile  land  only  1,300 
miles  from  us,  and  is  peopled  by  10,000,000  Malayans,  the  same  race  of  people 
that  inhabit  the  Philippines. 

Now  if  our  brother-Malayans  of  Siam  can  live  happily  and  be  increasingly 
prosperous  without  the  sovereignty  of  an  alien  people,  without  tariff-free 
access  to  American  markets,  and  also,  if  you  pleas*,  without  the  slightest 
molestation  from  Japan  or  any  other  power  on  earth,  why  cannot  the  Phil- 
ippines look  forward  to  equal  contentment,  peace,  and  satisfaction  under 
independence? 

To  the  south  of  you,  Mexico  has  its  independence,  and  whatever  the  out- 
side world  may  think,  the  whole  Mexican  people  love  independence  and  would 
give  up  their  lives  to  the  last  man,  woman  and  child  rather  than  have  their 
government,  of  Mexican,  by  Mexicans,  and  for  Mexicans,  submit  to  the  slightest 
outside  domination. 

Still  further  south,  Chile  enjoys  independence,  as  do  also  Brazil,  Argentine, 
Venezuela,  Ecaudor,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  peoples.  Think  you  that  even  the  smallest  or  most  in- 
significant of  these  republics  would  prefer  the  tutelage  of  any  foreign  nation 
on  earth  to  their  present  complete  government  of  themselves  by  themselves? 
Can  anyone  name  a  single  independent  nation  in  the  world  that  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  its  status  for  one  in  the  slightest  way  similar  to  that 
today  occupied  by  the  Philippines? 

Retentionists  are  fond  of  asserting  that  independence  would  annihilate 
the  Philippine  commerce.  But  allow  me  to  state  that  a  few  years  back  I  went 
to  the  trouble  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippines 
with  that  of  the  various  South  American  republics,  and  I  found  that  between 
the  years  1921  and  1924  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
each  of  the  eight  South  American  republics  last  named  was  greater  without 
tariff-free  access  to  American  markets  than  that  of  the  Philippines  with  it. 
Mere  are  the  relative  and  respective  percentages  of  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  each  country  for  the  period  indicated:  Philippines,  20  per  cent; 
Chile,  28  per  cent;  Brazil,  75  per  cent;  Argentine,  39  per  cent;  Venezuela, 
31  per  cent;  Ecaudor,  Gl  per  cent;  Costa  Rica,  39  per  cent;  Salvador,  113 
per  cent;  and  Guatemala,  68  per  cent. 
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No  one  will  dare  say  that  any  one  of  these  republics  are  not  today  suc- 
cessful, and  yet  when  they  achieved  their  independence  not  a  single  one  of 
them  was  comparable  with  the  Philippines  in  population,  resources,  literacy, 
or  experience  in  government,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  few  of  them 
are  today. 

And  because  independence  has  been  so  satisfactory,  without  exception,  to 
those  nations  that  have  it,  and  are  therefore  familiar  with  its  defects  as  well 
as  its  virtues,  and  because  our  guardian,  the  United  States,  has  so  often  ex- 
tolled its  advantages  both  through  its  great  men,  its  immortal  state  docu- 
ments, and  indeed  through  the  very  greatness  of  its  unquestioned  supremacy 
in  the  world  today,  I  submit  that  the  Filipino  people  should  be  congratulated 
instead  of  discouraged  for  their  determined  aspiration  to  participate  in  its 
blessings. 


REFERENCES— NEGATIVE 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt  in   Foreign  Affairs,  Volume  8,  pages 

408-416,   April,    1930.] 

Just  as  the  transfer  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States  in  1899  resulted  in  marked  changes  in  world  politics,  so  the  granting 
of  independence  to  the  Philippines  now  or  in  the  near  future  would  entail 
international  complications  in  a  number  of  directions.  By  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines  the  United  States  became  an  Asiatic  power,  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  political,  social  and  economic  developments  in  the  far  east,  and, 
in  turn,  exercising  a  profound  influence  on  events  in  that  region.  Were  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  the  political  equilibrium  that 
has  been  established  during  the  last  thirty  years  would  be  overthrown,  forces 
of  revolution  would  be  unleashed,  and  America's  influence  in  the  east  would  be 
sharply  curtailed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  these  assertions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Philippines  form  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  of  islands  off  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Japan  to 
Australia.  The  northernmost  islets  of  the  Philippine  group  are  only  sixty  miles 
from  Japanese-owned  Formosa,  and  the  southernmost  are  only  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies.  They  are  scarcely  500  miles 
from  the  coast  of  China.  Although  geography's  part  in  determining  inter- 
national relations  is  better  understood  now  than  formerly,  its  importance  in 
the  present  instance  may  appear  even  clearer  if  we  stop  to  consider  the 
geographical  relationship  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Americas.  Most 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  are  under  European  or  independent  control;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  any  important  shift  in  sovereignty  there  would  be  of  immedi- 
ate concern  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  all  the  other  powers  having 
interests  in  the  Carribbean  area.  When  it  was  believed  possible  that  Germany 
might  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies,  not  only  the  United  States  but  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Latin  American  countries  as  well  were 
afraid  of  the  complications  that  might  arise  from  this  change.  Incidentally, 
the  eventual  purchase  of  these  islands  by  the  United  States  caused  deep 
misgivings  in  South  America,  much  as  the  transfer  of  Cuban  sovereignty  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  followed  by  Cuban  independence,  had  had  pro- 
found repercussions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

So  would  it  be  in  the  far  east  if  there  were  to  be  a  change  of  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines.  The  nations  whose  territories  adjoin  the  Islands — Japan, 
China,  the  British  Empire,  Holland,  and  France — could  not  but  be  affected. 
This  would  be  true  whether  the  Philippines  were  sold  or  transferred  to  some 
other  power  or  whether  they  were  set  free.  Just  as  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  far  eastern  political  situation  had  profound  influences,  so 
would  her  withdrawal. 
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During  the  thirty  years  that  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  possessing  the 
Philippines  has  been  an  Asiatic  power,  there  have  been  jealousies  and,  on 
occasion,  fear  and  distrust  among  the  chief  nations  of  the  Pacific.  But  gradu- 
ally a  balance  has  been  established  on  the  sound  basis  of  mutual  forbearance. 
No  single  power  may  be  said  to  be  strong  enough  to  upset  this  equilibrium  so 
long  as  the  others  retain  their  interests  in  the  situation.  In  other  words,  peace 
is  assured  while  the  political  status  quo  remains  unchanged.  But  the  natural 
corollary  of  this  is  that  if  any  power  were  suddenly  to  withdraw  the  equi- 
librium would  be  upset  and  at  once  an  unknown  and  insecure  relationship 
would  be  substituted  for  a  known  and  secure  one. 

The  probable  results  of  America's  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines  may 
be  examined  under  four  heads:  1.  The  effect  on  internal  conditions  in  the 
Philippines;'  2.  The  effect  on  America's  interests  in  the  Pacific;  3.  The  effect 
on  other  peoples  under  foreign  dominion  in  eastern  Asia;  4.  The  effect  on 
the  international  equilibrium  in  the  Pacific. 

1.  "When  the  United  States  went  into  the  Philippines  she  undertook,  among 
other  things,  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  illiteracy,  to  eliminate  the  plagues 
and  diseases  which  took  yearly  toll  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Filipinos, 
to  lay  the  economic  foundations  of  a  self-supporting  state,  and  to  teach  the 
people  the  rudiments  of  self-government.  How  does  performance  compare 
with  promise? 

When  the  United  States  occupied  the  Islands  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
people  wei-e  illiterate.  Today  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  variously  estimated 
to  be  between  50  and  60.  Only  about  one  million  out  of  the  total  population 
of  12,000,000  speak  English.  During  the  first  28  years  of  American  occupation 
about  7,000,000  children  passed  through  school  age,  of  whom  only  about 
530,000  finished  the  primary  school.  Only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  are  in  school  today.  Less  than  one  out  of  five  of  the  children 
who  have  attended  school  have  gone  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The  average 
period  in  school  is  less  than  three  years,  during  which  time  the  children  learn 
little  more  than  in  the  first  grade  in  American  schools.  Less  than  2  per  cent 
of  those  in  school  have  gone  in  for  agricultural  training — and  agriculture  is 
the  main  occupation  by  which  the  Filipino  people  live. 

In  the  matter  of  public  health  great  strides  were  made  while  the  health 
work  was  under  American  supervision.  Deaths  from  cholera  dropped  from 
about  100,000  in  1900  to  820  in  1915,  and  deaths  from  smallpox  fell  from 
40,000  to  276.  Then  came  the  Filipinization  of  the  government  service  and 
strict  American  supervision  of  the  health  work  was  relaxed.  Deaths  from 
cholera  jumped  from  820  in  1915  to  17,537  in  1919.  Deaths  from  smallpox  rose 
from  276  to  49,971.  The  situation  was  so  alarming  that  the  Americans  again 
took  hold  of  the  work  and  by  1924  there  were  no  deaths  from  cholera  and  only 
six  from  smallpox.  Two  subsequent  threats  of  epidemic  were  promptly  checked 
by  drastic  steps  on  the  part  of  the  American  executives. 

Economically  we  have  done  little  that  is  practical  to  help  the  Filipinos, 
other  than  to  build  roads.  We  have  neglected  inter-island  transportation,  which 
is  of  utmost  importance  in  any  archipelago.  We  have  failed  to  teach  the 
natives  the  effective  use  of  better  seeds  and  farming  methods  and  have  met 
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with  only  partial  success  in  fighting  plant  and  animal  pests.  Whenever  the 
supervising  hand  has  been  relaxed  there  has  been  prompt  retrogression. 

In  matters  governmental  we  have  given  the  Filipinos  a  constitution  much 
like  those  of  our  own  states,  with  the  responsibilities  divided  between  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches.  But  we  have  not  been  able 
to  give  them  our  own  background  and  tradition  of  self-government.  Until  a 
generation  ago  they  were  accustomed  to  despotisms  of  one  sort  or  another. 
They  have  had  actual  self-government  only  since  the  passage  of  the  Jones  bill 
fourteen  years  ago.  Without  in  any  way  casting  reflections  on  the  Filipino 
leaders,  is  it  unkind  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  brief  period  of  practice  in  the 
art  of  modern  self-government?  In  spite  of  our  own  experience  of  a  century 
and  a  half  with  representative  government  we  still  find  great  difficulty  in 
administering  it  effectively. 

Even  those  who  do  not  consider  this  inexperience  a  handicap  recognize  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  politicians  would  have  to  face  in  the  event 
of  independence  would  be  of  a  financial  nature.  The  Filipinos  today  are  paying 
as  high  taxes  as  it  seems  possible  to  collect.  These  revenues,  together  with  the 
rebate  on  the  internal  revenue  tax  of  the  United  States  on  tobacco  which  is 
paid  by  the  United  States  treasury  to  the  Philippine  treasury,  cover  the 
actual  administration  of  the  civil  arm  of  the  government.  But  they  do  not 
pay  for  the  defense  of  the  Islands  or  for  the  representation  of  their  diplomatic 
interests  abroad.  The  former  item,  including  the  extensive  fortifications  of 
Corregidor  and  the  maintenance  of  military  and  naval  forces,  is  paid  by  the 
United  States.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  interests  of  the  Philippines  are 
cared  for  by  America's  foreign  service  representatives,  at  America's  expense. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Philippine  republic  would  begin  its  inde- 
pendent career  with  the  added  financial  burdens  of  national  defense  and 
representation  abroad  and  would  at  the  same  time  have  to  do  without  the 
substantial  contribution  (in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000  annually)  which  is 
now  received  from  the  rebate  on  Philippine  tobaccos  taxed  in  the  United 
States — a  sum  which,  of  course,  neither  should  nor  would  be  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  Philippine  government  once  the  ties  with  the  United  States  were 
severed. 

Furthermore,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippines  has  been  incurred 
at  a  rate  of  scarcely  4  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
government  has  guaranteed  the  bonds.  The  Islands  are  already  heavily 
indebted.  This  introduces  two  complications:  first,  the  cost  and  procedure  of 
a  new  refunding  bond  issue  to  replace  the  bonds  which  the  United  States 
guaranteed;  and  second,  the  cost  of  further  fresh  flotations.  It  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  could  not  and  would  not  continue  to  sponsor  the  bonds  of 
an  independent  Philippine  republic.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  underwritten 
bonds  at  present  outstanding  could  not  be  refunded  at  the  low  rate  of  their 
original  issue,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  America's  guarantee.  Furthermore, 
new  issues,  like  the  refunding  bonds,  would  have  to  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  without  the  support  of  the  United  States  treasury  and 
so  would  cost  the  Philippine  government  much  more.  The  net  result  of  these 
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two  operations  would  be  a  material  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  insular 
government  to  pay  for  borrowed  money. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  the  virtual  certainty  that  Philippine 
business  would  suffer  severely  for  years  after  independence  had  been  granted. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  would  be  no  justification  for  maintaining 
the  present  free  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
once  the  flag  was  withdrawn.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Philippine 
business.  Furthermore,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  would  for  a  number 
of  years  deter  foreign  capital  from  developing  the  Islands.  The  Filipinos 
would  find,  moreover,  that  they  would  have  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  and  so  no  longer  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  substantial  profits  which  they  obtain  under  the  present  free 
trade  arrangements.  Obviously  these  changes  would  still  further  reduce  the 
revenue-producing  capacities  of  the  Filipinos,  thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
the  government,  which  would  have  as  its  only  recourse  extensive  and  expensive 
borrowing  with  which  to  pyramid  its  outstanding  indebtedness. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Filipino  leaders  would  be  able  to  preserve 
order  and  tranquility.  This  point,  however,  has  been  doubted  by  many  keen 
observers,  including  the  late  General  Wood,  who  maintained  that  stability 
under  the  American  flag  did  not  ipso  facto  imply  stability  if  that  flag  were 
withdrawn.  Whatever  the  ability  of  the  various  racial  groups  in  the  northern 
Islands  to  work  in  harmony — and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Tagalogs, 
Visayans,  and  Ilocanos,  to  name  but  three  of  the  chief  groups,  have  heretofore 
regarded  each  other  with  constant  jealousy — there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Moros  in  the  south  would  revolt  against  the  Filipinos,  and  would  do  so  success- 
fully. They  number  only  about  500,000  out  of  the  total  population  of  12,000,000, 
but  they  occupy  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  unsettled  territories,  Mindanao 
and  Sulu.  Moro  leaders  have  repeatedly  made  it  plain  to  Americans  that  if 
the  United  States  were  to  withdraw,  the  Moros  would  drive  the  Filipinos  out 
of   Moroland. 

The  effects  of  American  withdrawal  on  American  interests  in  eastern  Asia 
would  be  threefold.  It  would  affect  her  prestige.  It  would  affect  her  commerce. 
It  would  affect  her  standing  as  the  supporter  of  Christianity  and  of  democratic 
ideals  and  modern  education  in  the  orient. 

Of  these  the  first  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  oriental  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  for  Americans  who  have  not  been  in  the  orient  to 
understand.  The  outward  trappings  of  power  and  the  pomp  of  ceremony  have 
always  been  dear  to  orientals.  The  mere  presence  in  the  far  east  of  impressive 
detachments  of  American  warships  has  been  to  the  orientals  a  symbol  of  the 
might  of  the  United  States.  Conversely,  when  a  nation  shows  an  apparent 
unwillingness  to  uphold  its  rights  the  conclusion  of  the  oriental  is  that  it  is 
afraid.  The  contempt  of  the  east  for  the  weak  and  timid  is  far  greater  than 
our  own. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption,  therefore,  that  America's  withdrawal  from  the 
Philippines  would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  As  such  it  would 
involve  a  loss  of  respect  for  all  things  American  and  would  encourage  those 
persons  who  are  already  inclined  to  mulct  American  business  men  for  all  that 
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they  can  get  to  go  the  limit  in  applying  illegal  taxes — especially  in  China. 
In  place  of  respect  for  American  missionaries  and  teachers  there  would  be  a 
tendency  still  further  to  neglect  and  on  occasions  to  insult  them.  The  actual 
protection  of  American  lives  and  properties  would  become  more  difficult. 

Aside  from  these  reactions  on  American  business  the  actual  losses  in  direct 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  in  the  cutting  off 
of  future  supplies  would  probably  be  considerable.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Philippines  today  is  only  about  2 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Philippines,  properly  developed  under  the  present  system  of  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  could  furnish  us  with  a  large  share  of  those  tropical  mate- 
rials which  today  make  up  almost  half  of  our  total  imports.  By  the  same  token 
they  hold  promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  markets  for  American  goods  in 
the  orient. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  in  this  country  that  only  about  a  third  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  Philippines  is  under  cultivation,  and  that  much  of  this  is  still 
tilled  in  a  primitive  and  comparatively  unproductive  manner.  Inasmuch  as  the 
soil  and  climate  are  as  well  adapted  in  the  Philippines  as  in  Java  for  the  inten- 
sive production  of  tropical  agriculture — there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Philippines  could  not,  under  suitable  management,  produce  almost  bound- 
less wealth.  Rubber,  coffee,  sugar  and  all  the  plants  and  trees  which  have 
made  Java  so  rich  can  be  grown  in  the  Philippines.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
this  increased  wealth  implies  an  increased  buying  power,  which  means  in  turn 
a  greater  demand  for  all  those  American  products  which  are  already  eagerly 
bought  by  the  Filipinos. 

3.  Of  special  concern  to  the  British  and  the  Dutch  would  be  the  effect  of 
Philippine  independence  on  the  native  populations  under  their  control.  These 
include  not  only  the  Malays  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  throughout  the  East 
Indies  but  also  the  peoples  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  under  British  supervision. 

Competent  observers,  Dutch  as  well  as  English,  assert  that  the  granting 
of  independence  to  the  Filipinos  would  be  followed  by  serious  anti-European 
agitations  which  might  even  take  on  the  form  of  open  revolution.  They  believe 
that  in  India  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Nationalists  so  much  as  to 
increase  greatly  the  task  of  preserving  order. 

To  understand  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  peoples  of  the  orient 
under  alien  control  keep  close  watch  on  the  treatment  that  is  being  meted  out 
by  the  different  controlling  nations.  It  so  happens  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  look  down  upon 
the  Filipinos  as  the  least  important  and  capable  of  the  Malay  tribes.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Filipinos  were  to  be  set  free  by  the  United  States,  the  other  peoples 
would  at  once  say,  "Well,  if  the  Filipinos  are  good  enough  to  be  independent 
then  surely  we,  who  are  so  much  better,  should  be  free.  Let  us  rise  and  strike 
off  the  shackles  of  the  hated  European  overlords." 

How  successful  these  anti-European  movements  might  be  would  depend 
on  the  ability  of  the  powers  concerned  to  suppress  the  uprisings.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  twice  within  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been 
serious   anti-European    outbreaks   in    the    Dutch    East    Indies,   which   were   so 
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carefully  planned  that  they  took  the  authorities  by  surprise.  Inasmuch  as  the 
example  of  Philippine  independence  would  be  an  additional  incentive  to  revolt 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  those  in  authority  in  the  east  are  worried. 

4.  Both  Great  Britain  and  Holland  regard  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  powerful  factor  making  for  peace  and 
order  throughout  the  far  east.  They  dread  America's  withdrawal,  not  so  much 
because  they  believe  any  other  power  would  seize  the  archipelago  immediately, 
but  because  of  the  unsettling  effects  of  the  existence  of  a  weak,  inexperienced 
new  state,  rich  in  undeveloped  lands  and  under-populated,  right  at  the  doors 
of  impoverished  and  over-populated  Asiatic  nations  against  which  the  Philip- 
pines by  themselves  would  be  defenseless. 

In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  Philippine  independence  would 
at  once  be  used  by  the  British  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  enlarging  their  navy. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  even  the  most  anti-English  American  could  controvert 
such  a  claim.  If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  status  quo  in  the  insular  world  between  Formosa 
and  Australia  would  devolve  entirely  upon  Great  Britain.  The  need  for  the 
Singapore  base  would  be  greater  than  ever,  for  Great  Britain  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  count  on  the  presence  in  Manila  of  an  important  contingent  of  the 
American  fleet,  which,  by  its  mere  presence,  is  a  force  for  peace. 

That  this  prospect  particularly  affects  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  clear 
from  a  reading  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Singapore 
naval  base.  The  people  of  the  two  Pacific  commonwealths  look  on  Singapore 
as  their  main  defense  in  the  Pacific.  So  also  they  regard  the  presence  of  the 
American  fleet  in  the  far  east  as  a  sort  of  indirect  shield  between  their  own 
empty  lands  and  the  over-populated  countries  of  eastern  Asia.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  would  increase  the  Dominions' 
dependence  on  Great  Britain. 

To  those  Americans  who  have  studied  the  political  situation  in  the  far  east 
one  of  the  most  disquieting  aspects  of  the  entire  problem  is  the  position  in  which 
the  United  States  would  find  herself  if  independence  were  granted.  It  requires 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  force  of  American  idealism  to  realize  that  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  Philippines,  and  they  were  endangered,  the  very  same 
American  sentimentalists  who  have  for  years  been  crying  "Give  them  their 
liberty !"  would  be  the  first  to  demand  that  the  United  States  step  in  to  help 
her  former  wards  and  to  protect  them  from  the  "rapaciousness"  of  alien 
oppressors.  This  is  the  sort  of  appeal  that  moves  Americans  strongly.  It 
flatters  their  vanity  and  appeals  to  their  sense  of  evangelism.  They  like  to  think 
of  their  country  as  the  rescuer  of  the  down-trodden,  the  savior  of  the 
oppressed. 

If  the  American  government,  once  it  had  left  the  Philippines,  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  to  their  rescue,  it  would  face  the  likelihood  of  a  war  of 
appalling  consequences.  Such  a  war  would  involve  a  vast  naval  construction 
program,  long  and  hazardous  expeditions  to  conduct  military  operations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  probable  mixing  in  of  other  powers,  the  stirring 
of  new  resentments  among  subject  peoples  of  Asia.  To  the  realist,  what  is 
most  distressing  about  such  a  possibility  is  the  virtual  certainty  that  so  long 
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as  we  continue  in  our  present  relation  these  dangers  are  so  remote  as  to  be 
negligible.  To  remain  is  a  fair  insurance  of  peace.  To  withdraw  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

As  an  alternative  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  States  might 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  other  powers,  or  that  the  League  of  Nations  might  give  America  a 
mandate  over  them.  These  expedients  would  put  the  United  States  in  the 
very  position  which  she  has  so  long  sought  to  avoid — that  of  responsibility 
without  authority.  It  would  be  only  natural  for  the  other  powers  to  turn  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  event  that  things  went  badly  in  the  Philippines,  and 
call  on  her  to  step  in  and  right  them.  Here  again  the  United  States  would  have 
to  interfere  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Her  task  would  be  far 
harder  than  is  the  present  one  of  attempting  to  help  the  Filipinos  maintain  a 
stable   government. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  then,  is  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  like  Mark 
Twain's  white  elephant.  They  are  a  burden  to  maintain,  but  there  is  no  safe 
and  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Retention — at  least  for  a  number  of 
decades — seems  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Excerpts  from  the  minority  report  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  the  Hawes-Cutting  Bill,  submitted  May  29,  1980.] 

For  immediate  or  early  independence  we  are  convinced  the  Filipinos  are 
not  yet  prepared.  To  grant  it  we  believe  would  very  seriously  jeopardize 
their  welfare  and  bring  to  naught  many  of  the  steps  already  taken  for  their 
advancement  and  prosperity  during  a  generation  of  our  beneficent  guardian- 
ship. 

Certain  fundamental  considerations  are  herewith  outlined  as  leading  up 
to  the  conviction  that  no  proposition  for  immediate  independence  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  could  be  beneficial  to  the  Philippines. 

Arguments  against  the  pending  plan  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under 
the  following  principal  heads: 

1.  Immediate,  or  early,  independence  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Filipinos 
themselves.  2.  It  would  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  far  east.  3.  It  would  inevitably  create  an 
unsettled  condition  in  the  far  east  in  connection  with  the  present  stabilization 
of  affairs  in  the  different  countries  having  interests  in  the  far  east  and  exer- 
cising sovereignty  there. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  who  present  this  minority  report  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  today  unprepared  for  independence,  and 
that  hence  to  grant  it  would  not  be  doing  them  a  kindness  but  rather  would 
be  doing  them  an  injury,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  trust  vested  in  our 
government  as  their  guardian. 

On  this  point  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson,  at  the  hearing 
at  which  he  testified  before  the  committee  on  May  22,  1930,  was  emphatic. 
"The  separation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  he  said,  "from  all  leadership  or 
control    by  the   American   government   would   destroy   self-government   in   the 
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Philippines,  and  the  result  would  be  either  a  condition  of  anarchy,  or  a 
condition  of  oligarchy  in  which  a  comparatively  small  class  of  Filipinos — 
money-lenders  and  local  politicians — would  exercise  arbitrary  power  over  the 
ordinary  rights  of  the  individuals,  the  small  men  of  the  Islands,"  subjecting 
them  to  financial  tyranny  from  the  one  class  and  to  political  tyranny  from 
the  other.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  To 
build  up  sufficient  resistance  to  these  influences  would  take  far  longer  than  the 
readjustment  period  provided  for  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  granting  of  independence  at  this  time,  or  within  such  a  brief  period 
as  5  or  10  years,  would,  we  believe,  result  in  the  economic  control  of  the 
population  of  the  Islands  by  an  alien  race,  the  Chinese,  who  now  control  the 
retail  trade  of  the  large  cities  and  the  markets  of  the  small  Filipino  pro- 
ducers in  the  provinces.  The  Filipinos  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  in  a  position 
to  stand  alone  economically  until  they  have  developed  sufficient  revenue  not 
on'y  to  take  the  place  of  the  external  functions  which  the  United  States 
government  now  performs  for  them,  such  as  pertain  to  their  protection,  their 
diplomatic  relations,  etc.,  but  also  the  revenues  necessary  for  advancing 
them  further  in  those  steps  of  internal  development  so  essential  to  their 
progress,  such  as  education,  sanitation,  etc. 

In  order  to  reach  this  stage  of  development,  the  Filipinos  must  have  the 
benefit  of  capital  from  outside  the  Islands,  and  that  capital  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  it  can  be  assured  of  political  stability  for  a  sufficiency  long 
period  in  which  to  amortize  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  time  enough  for  in- 
vestors to  get  their  money  back  before  any  change  in  sovereignty  takes  place. 

Herein,  we  believe,  lies  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Hawes-Cutting 
bill.  The  minimum  period  in  which  amortization  of  investments  can  be 
reasonably  hoped  for  is  30  years.  The  five  years  provided  for  in  the  pending 
bill  fails  to  give  the  Filipinos  sufficient  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  eco- 
nomic freedom.  We  believe  it  would  cause  great  suffering  and  is  practically 
no  better  than  immediate  independence  in  the  measure  of  the  disaster  it 
would  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  Wood-Forbes  special  mission,  which  as  President  Harding's  direction 
made  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1921 — and  these 
conditions  have  not  materially  altered  since  then  save  as  our  trusteeship  has 
exercised  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  slow  economic  growth  of  the  Filipinos — 
concludes,  in  its  report: 

"We  find  that  the  people  are  not  organized  economically  nor  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense  to  maintain  an  independent  government  *  *  * 
We  are  convinced  that  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  Philippine  people,  a 
misfortune  to  the  American  people,  a  distinct  step  backward  in  the  path 
of  progress,  and  a  discreditable  neglect  of  our  national  duty  were  we  to 
withdraw  from  the  Islands  and  terminate  our  relationship  there  without  giving 
the  Filipinos  the  best  chance  possible  to  have  an  orderly  and  permanently 
stable  government.  ******  We  recommend  that  the  present  general  status 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  continue  until  the  people  have  had  time  to  absorb 
and  thoroughly  master  the  powers  already  in  their  hands." 
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Believing  that  the  conditions  therein  set  forth  obtain  with  almost  equal 
force  today,  the  dissenting  members  fully  concur  in  the  foregoing  observations 
and  recommendations. 

Another  element  in  the  Philippine  problem  which  touches  closely  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Filipinos  are  capable  of  governing  themselves 
concerns  the  relations  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Moros,  the  latter  a  brave 
and  warlike  people  inhabiting  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archipelago.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Moros,  differing  in  religion  and  other  respects 
from  the  Filipinos,  would  never  consent  without  a  struggle  to  beng  governed 
by  the  Filipinos.  Most  of  the  Moros  desire  to  remain  under  our  flag.  As  long 
as  they  are  controlled  by  American  influence,  they  are  fairly  peaceable  and 
tractable,  but  the  moment  that  control  is  vested  in  their  hereditary  enemies, 
opposition  to  the  point  of  actual  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  Moros  is  forecast 
by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject.  Furthermore  we  virtually  promised 
the  Moros  we  would  protect  them  with  our  armed  forces  if  they  gave  us 
their  arms.  They  did  so.  We  must  not  lightly  cast  aside  our  responsibility 
to  them. 

Our  withdrawal  from  the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to  such  a  time  as  the 
Filipino  masses  have  been  given  in  the  language  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Taft  when  he  was  secretary  of  war,  "sufficient  education  to  know  their  civil 
rights  and  maintain  them  against  a  more  powerful  class  and  safely  to  exer- 
cise the  political  franchise,"  would  not  only  spell  disaster  to  these  people 
themselves,  but  would  also  jeopardize  American  interests  in  the  Islands  and 
in  the  far  east  and  would  tend  to  create  a  state  of  unsettlement  in  the  far 
eastern  status  quo. 

As  the  close  student  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  bringing  to  their 
problems  a  sympathetic  interest  gratefully  recognized  by  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves, and  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  trend  of  international  affairs,  Secretary 
Stimson  is  entitled  to  speak  with  exceptional  authority  on  these  points.  The 
secretary's  observations  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  America's  influence 
in  the  orient  today,  exercised  through  its  work  in  the  Philippines  as  a  govern- 
ment, is  more  important  in  its  effect  upon  the  surrounding  group  of  nations, 
aggregating  in  population  more  than  450,000,000  than  all  the  millions  of 
money  expended  and  the  tremendous  and  devoted  efforts  of  missionaries  and 
others  through  the  entire  east. 

"I  say  that  our  future  in  the  far  east,"  he  told  the  committee,  "turns 
upon  our  reputation  for  justice  and  fair  dealing  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 
a  trust,  the  Filipinos.  The  only  way  in  which  in  modern  times  trade  can  be 
built  up  is  by  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  justice.-' 

The  secretary  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  further,  that  if  our  progressive 
experiment  with  the  Philippines,  which  has  been  going  on  for  30  years,  were 
to  be  interrupted  without  the  expiration  of  sufficient  time  before  our  with- 
drawal— a  period  of  not  less  than  30  years — the  result  would  inevitably  be 
disastrous;  that  the  protection  of  the  Philippines  is  not  the  slender  force  of 
soldiers  or  the  fortifications  which  the  United  States  keeps  on  the  Islands, 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  connected  with  the  immense  power  of  the  United 
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States,  and  that  if  our  influence  in  the  Philippines  were  withdrawn  a  void 
would  be  created  proportionate  in  size  to  that  influence,  which  might  easily 
upset  the  balance  of  far  eastern  relations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  other 
governments  to  intervene. 

Still  another  argument  against  immediate  or  proximate  independence  for 
the  Islands  is  embodied  in  the  situation  respecting  the  very  considerable 
debt  incurred  by  the  Philippine  government.  Philippine  bonds  have  been 
floated  on  the  credit  not  of  that  government  but  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  belief  of  the  purchasers  that  the  United  States  is  standing 
behind  the  Philippine  government  in  issuing  them.  True,  the  pending  bill 
contains  a  provision  that  if  the  new  Philippine  government  fails  to  meet  such 
obligations,  the  customs  receipts  may  be  taken  over  to  secure  payment,  but 
this  provision  might  entail  us  in  acts  to  be  construed  as  unfriendly. 

It  is  not  believed  by  those  subscribing  to  the  report  that  the  tariff  changes 
proposed  in  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill  would  make  for  economic  stability. 
Within  six  years  under  the  proposed  sliding  scale  for  progressive  duties 
which  the  bill  would  impose  during  the  period. of  readjustment,  Filipino  in- 
dustry, now  reasonably  prosperous  under  free  trade  with  the  United  States, 
would  be  required  to  stand  alone  unprotected  and  unprivileged  in  so  far  as 
its  exports  to  its  principal  market  are  concerned.  The  Filipino  laborer  would 
then  have  to  compete  with  Chinese  coolies.  Furthermore,  such  annual  tariff 
changes  as  the  bill  stipulates  until  the  complete  tariff  barrier  were  erected 
and  full  tariff  autonomy  were  established  would  operate  to  keep  the  tariff 
situation  in  a  continual  state  of  flux  and  readjustment,  and  would  be  the 
very  antithesis  of  that  economic  tranquility  and  stability  so  essential  to  the 
healthy  development  of  industry.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would 
cause  great  suffering  among  the  masses  of  the  Filipino  people. 

It  is  beside  the  mark  to  argue  that  the  Filipinos,  or  their  spokesmen  here 
in  this  country,  should  be  taken  at  their  word  and  given  that  for  which  they 
are  clamoring,  namely,  immediate  independence.  Action  to  that  end  would 
mean  an  abandonment  and  a  repudiation  of  our  obligations  as  guardian  of 
these  people.  The  members  of  the  Filipino  mission  who  are  here  endeavoring 
to  speed  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  are  frank  enough  to  acknowldge 
that  independence  would  be  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  "There  is  no 
one  in  the  Philippines,"  admitted  Speaker  Manuel  Roxas,  of  the  Philippine 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  committee,  "who  does  not  believe  that  a 
sudden  disruption  of  our  economic  relations  would  produce  serious  embar- 
rassment to  our  economic  system,"  but  Mr.  Roxas  and  his  colleagues  here 
are  willing  to  take  that  chance. 

The  signers  of  this  minority  report,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  place 
in  grave  jeopardy  the  well-being  and  economic  and  political  prosperity  of 
13,000,000  people  who  have  been  wards  of  the  United  States  for  a  generation 
and  for  whom  we  have  undertaken  an  altruistic  experiment  which  is  as  yet 
but  half  accomplished. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  STIMSON 

[Excerpts  from  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  at  the  hearings 
before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  May  22,   1930.] 

I  am  opposed  to  the  immediate  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on 
three  grounds,  which  I  will  take  up  in  their  order: 

First,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
Philippine  people;  second,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  both  on  the  Islands  and  in  the 
far  east;  and  third,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  would  inevitably 
create  a  general  unsettlement  of  affairs  in  the  far  east,  in  connection  with 
present  conditions  in  the  different  countries  having  interests  in  and  exercising 
sovereignty  there.  Now,  I  will  take  these  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
stated  them. 

I  am  opposed,  first,  because  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Philippine  people. 
I  believe  that  to  be  true,  because  I  believe  the  Philippine  people  are  today 
quite  unprepared  for  independence,  either  politically  or  economically. 

Taking  those  in  their  order,  I  believe  that  politically  independence  in  the 
sense  of  the  separation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  all  leadership  or  con- 
trol by  the  American  government,  would  destroy  self-government  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  result  would  be  either  a  condition  of  anarchy  or  a  con- 
dition of  oligarchy,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  class  of  Filipinos  would 
exercise  arbitrary  power  over  the  ordinary  rights  of  the  individuals,  the  small 
men  in  the  Islands.  And  by  the  small  group  I  refer  to  the  money  lenders  and 
to  the  local  politicians.  One  of  the  greatest  efforts  made  now  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  necessarily  now  by  the  government,  is  to  protect  the  small  Filipino 
against  financial  tyranny  from  the  one  class  and  political  tyranny  from  the 
other.  In  that  sense  and  toward  that  end  the  effort  of  the  American  influence 
on  the  Islands  has  been  directed  for  the  past  30  years. 

I  also  believe  that  it  would  impair  their  self-government,  because  it 
would  result  in  the  control  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  by  an  alien 
race,  the  Chinese.  At  the  present  the  Chinese  control  the  retail  trade  of  the 
large  cities;  they  control  the  market  of  the  small  Filipino  producers  in  the 
provinces;  and  that  condition  is  growing  more  and  more  every  day.  In  my 
travels  about  the  Islands  I  used  to  ask  a  series  of  questions  of  the  local 
people  who  were  interested  in  producing  and  selling  their  products,  and  in 
far  too  numerous  cases  I  found  that  the  market  for  their  products,  the  only 
sources  of  transportation,  and  therefore  the  control  of  the  Filipino  producer, 
was  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  who  were  of  the  other  race. 

I  am  also  familiar,  as  the  question  came  before  me  as  governor-general 
many  times,  with  the  matter  of  smuggling  of  unlawful  immigrants  from  China 
into  the  Islands.  That  was  a  constant  problem.  We  had  an  investigation  of 
it.  It  was  very  difficult  to  control,  even  under  the  exclusion  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  apply  to  the  Islands,  and  even  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  administration  of  the  Islands.  It  is  an  ever-present  situation  of 
danger,  and,  in  my  poinion,  with  it  independence  would  result  eventually  in 
the   submergence   by   a   different   race   of   what   is   now   the   development   of  a 
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Malay  civilization.  So,  though  it  may  be  a  desirable  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  some  people,  I  do  not  think  it  is  desired  by  the  Filipino  people.  It 
was  not  by  those  with  whom  I  talked,  but  it  would  result  almost  inevitab'y 
as  the  rising  of  the  tides  on  the  seashore. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  land  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are 
intended  to  develop  a  race  of  small  agriculturists,  independent  farmers.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  development  of  large  corporations  which  would  hold 
the  population  as  tenants.  Capital  is  required,  and  the  capital  must  be  se- 
cured on  proper  terms.  You  cannot  get  capital  unless  you  assure  capital  a 
sufficiently  long  period  in  which  it  can  amortize  itself,  so  that  the  investor  who 
puts  his  money  into  the  Islands  will  be  sure  that  he  will  have  time  to  get 
it  out  again.  We  all  know  that  in  business.  We  all  know  that  is  what  we  have 
to  do.  The  minimum  that  should  be  allowed  for  that,  even  under  the  present 
conditions  existing  in  the  country,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  years.  That 
marks  the  minimum  time. 

The  second  point  I  was  going  to  make  was  that  immediate  independence 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  United  States'  interests,  both  on  the  Islands 
and  in  the  far  east.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  related  to  my  present  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  my  former  position  as  governor-general,  of  wlvch  I  can 
speak;  but  I  am  only  going  to  outline  it  because  I  have  already  spoken  on 
that  subject  before  a  subcommittee  of  some  committee  of  the  senate,  of 
which  Senator  Johnson  was  chairman,  and  of  which  Senator  Ransdell  was  a 
member.  In  that  statement  I  pointed  out  that  in  my  opinion  the  twentieth 
century  was  to  be  an  era  of  development  of  trade  in  the  orient  by  the 
United  States,  a  development  of  foreign  trade  which  was  presaged  by  the 
tremendous  development  that  had  already  taken  place  since  the  war.  Our 
trans-Pacific  trade,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  quadrupled  in  less  than  10  years 
after  the  close  of  the  great  war,  an  infinitely  greater  rate  of  progress  than 
had  been  made  by  our  foreign  trade  across  the  Atlantic.  We,  sitting  over 
here  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  not  always  alive  to  the  importance  of 
that  future  development.  Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  that  I, 
although  I  am  a  dweller  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  should  come  in  contact 
with  that  viewpoint. 

The  point  I  am  making  can  be  summarized  in  this  way:  There  is  an 
influence  which  a  friendly  Filipino  people,  whether  they  are  governmentally 
connected  with  us  or  whether  they  are  independent,  but  have  become  independ- 
ent upon  a  basis  which  is  fair  to  them — I  say,  such  a  friendly  people  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  our  interests  in  the  far  east. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  American  interests  in  the  far  east  that  there 
should  be  a  friendly  Filipino  people,  friendly  to  us,  in  relations  of  friendship 
and  amity,  whether  governmental  or  not,  at  the  gateway  of  the  orient.  My 
predecessor  as  governor-general  of  the  Islands,  General  Leonard  Wood,  used 
to  speak  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  "the  spear  point  of  Christianity  in  the 
orient."  By  that  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  we  have  12,000,000  people, 
11,000,000  of  whom  are  Christians,  now  engaged  under  our  influence  in  the 
development  of  a  western  civilization  and  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
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This  is  unique  in  the  orient.  Around  them  is  a  group  of  nations,  aggregating 
over  450,000,000,  living  their  different  religions,  and  brought  up  in  an  entirely 
different  civilization. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  America's  influence  in  the  orient 
today,  exercised  through  its  work  in  the  Philippines  as  a  government,  its  offi- 
cial relations  there  as  a  government,  is  more  important  in  its  influence  upon 
these  450,000,000  of  people  that  comprise  the  orient  than  all  of  the  millions 
of  money  and  tremendous  and  devoted  efforts  that  have  been  made  individually 
by  missionaries  and  others  throughout  the  whole  east.  In  one  place  we  have 
a  distinct,  consecutive,  continuing  and  effective  effort,  made  under  the  aegis 
of  the  American  government,  and  it  stands  there  as  a  representative  of  what 
we  stand  for.  It  means  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  orient. 

The  third  point,  the  third  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  hasty  and  premature 
independence,  is  the  general  unsettlement  which  it  would  cause  in  the  far 
east,  if  it  happened  in  that  way.  In  order  to  give  a  picture  to  you  of  what 
that  means,  I  will  have  to  refer  to  what  the  situation  is  and  what  it  has 
been.  I  can  speak  only  up  to  the  time  that  I  left  the  Islands,  a  year  ago  last 
February. 

At  that  time  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  government  represented  the 
most  contented  and  generally  peaceful  part  of  the  orient.  A  great  civil  war 
was  raging  across  the  sea  in  China,  and  had  been  for  years.  Japan  was  still 
suffering  from  economic  difficulties  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  disasters  which  ensued.  There  had  been  revolution  in  Java  under  the 
autocratic  control  of  the  government  there,  which  has  never  received  the  notice 
in  the  American  press  which  its  importance  deserves.  In  that  environment  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  contented,  developing  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  self- 
government,  and  in  every  respect  happy.  Some  apprehension  was  thrown  into 
them  just  before  I  left  by  the  threat  over  here  against  their  market  by  the 
Timberlake  resolution,  but  other  than  that  it  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  that,  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  already  told 
you  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  think  of  what  might  happen  and  probably 
would  happen  if  the  progressive  experiment  which  has  been  going  on  for  30 
years  were  interrupted  without  safeguards  and  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  American  leadership  and  sovereignty.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  those  Islands 
are  being  developed.  They  are  underpopulated.  The  population,  as  I  remember 
the  figures,  was  approximately  90  per  square  mile,  and  on  the  neighboring 
mainland  in  China  it  was  over  400  per  square  mile.  There  is  being  developed 
there,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States,  a  Christian  Malay  civilization. 
The  protection  to  that  little  group  of  people  is  not  the  slender  force  of 
soldiers  or  the  fortifications  that  the  United  States  keeps  on  the  Islands,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  connected  with  the  immense  power  of  the  United  States  over 
here,  and  the  fact  that  any  country  knows  that  to  get  into  war  with  the 
United  States  means  eventual  disaster  to  any  country  that  tries  it.  If  our  in- 
fluence should  be  withdrawn,  there  would  be  a  void  created  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  influence  that  is  withdrawn. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  the  surrounding  countries,  through  their 
governments,  have  designs  upon  the  Philippines.  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
that  that  is  not  inferred  from  what  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  government  around  there — I  emphasize  the  word  "government" — that 
has  in  the  back  of  its  head  any  designing  proposition  to  go  in  and  take  the 
Philippines  if  we  leave.  But  there  would  be  created  a  situation  which  has 
existed  in  history  many  times,  where  an  unbalance  was  created,  where  a 
void  was  created,  and  where  trouble  in  great  likelihood  would  come  which 
might  force  the  hands  of  some  of  the  other  governments  to  intervene.  There 
have  been  times  when  just  that  has  happened  to  such  a  country,  which  has 
been  left  without  power  and  without  balance,  where  the  most  powerful  coun- 
tries in  the  neighborhood  have  been  compelled  to  step  in,  not  altogether  from 
their  own  wishes,  but  through  the  force  of  circumstances. 

I  think,  in  other  words,  that  any  solution  of  the  problem  which  lies  before 
this  committee  must  provide  for  a  period  of  stable  conditions  in  the  Islands, 
sufficient  for  the  necessary  economic  development  of  that  trade,  to  get  the 
revenue  necessary  to  protect  the  civilization  which  has  been  begun  there, 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  small  individuals  who,  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  protected  if  independence  were  given  now. 

I  pointed  out  before  that  to  get  the  money  necessary  for  that  development, 
you  have  got  to  be  able  to  amortize  the  investment  you  are  asking  the  people 
to  make.  More  than  that,  there  is  this  other  feature  that  helps  fix  the  time. 
The  Philippine  Islands  have  quite  a  large  debt  to  meet.  Bonds  have  been 
floated,  and  have  been  floated  on  credit,  not  of  the  Philippine  government,  but 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  the  belief  of  the  buyer  being  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  standing  behind  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment. Otherwise,  you  could  not  sell  bonds  bearing  4y2  per  cent  interest,  which 
I  think  is  the  figure.  General  Mclntyre  informs  me  that  we  have  some  bond 
issues  at  4  per  cent,  although  customarily  it  is  about  4y2  per  cent.  You  could 
not  possibly  float  bonds  at  that  rate  on  the  credit  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, unless  the  implied  representation  had  been  made  and  the  belief  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  investor  that  the  United  States  government  stood  behind  it. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  any  settlement  that 
debt  must  be  taken  care  of.  I  think  you  will  also  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  not  be  taken  care  of  if  you  simply  turned  it  over  to  a  new  and  untried 
government,  with  a  covenant  such  as  there  is  in  this  bill  as  I  remember  it, 
that  the  new  government  shall  provide  for  those  bonds.  New  governments  may 
have  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  provide  for  bonds,  but  that  does  not  make 
their  confidence  always  worth  par. 

Now,  those  two  things  make  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  time  enough, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  have  invested  in  their  future  welfare  in 
the  shape  of  these  bonds,  for  these  things  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  do  not  think 
that  can  be  done  under  30  years.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  the  conditions 
necessary  for  stabilizing  trade;  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  stable  government  under  that  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  HURLEY 

[Excerpts  from  a  letter  by  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley  to  the  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  May  15,  1930.] 

Nothing  in  the  treaty,  or  in  a  related  resolution  (S.  Res.  240,  55th  Congress, 
3d  session,  "Joint  resolution  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Philippine  Islands")  passed  by  the  senate  on  February  14,  1899,  and 
stating  the  intentions  of  the  senate  at  that  period  relative  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  contained  any  promise  of  subsequent  independence  for  the  Islands 
although  that  issue  was  definitely  raised  and  passed  upon  by  the  senate  at 
that  time. 

The  several  pronouncements  of  individual  executive  officials  and  the  preamble 
to  the  present  organic  act  have  been  carefully  considered.  One  paragraph  of  the 
preamble  to  the  organic  act  of  1916  declared,  in  substance,  that  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  "a  stable  government"  should  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  independence.  An  examination  of  the 
remainder  of  that  preamble  leads  to  the  clear  inference  that  Congress  had  in 
mind,  at  that  time,  a  government  which  should  be  dependent  for  its  stability, 
not  upon  the  sustaining  arm  of  the  United  States,  but  upon  the  preparedness 
of  the  Philippine  people  to  exercise,  unaided  by  outside  support,  "the  re- 
sponsibilities *****  *  0f  complete  independence." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Congress  has  at  no  time  indicated  its  concurrence 
in  President  Wilson's  conclusion,  communicated  in  his  message  of  December 
7,  1920,  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  precedent  to  independence,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  organic  act,  had  been  fulfilled;  and  the  two 
next  succeeding  Presidents  are  definitely  on  record  as  finding,  in  the  light  of 
official  investigations,  which  each  of  them  successively  caused  to  be  made,  that 
those  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled  in  1922  and  1927,  respectively. 

An  examination  of  the  record  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  commitment, 
legal  or  moral,  exists  as  regards  immediate  independence  or  independence 
within  any  specific  period  of  years;  and  no  commitment  as  regards  ultimate 
independence  has  been  found  which  appears  to  be  more  binding  than  the 
correlative  obligation  for  the  continuation  of  American  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippine  Islands  until  the  trust  which  has  been  assumed,  in  behalf  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  whole,  can  honorably  be  terminated  when  they 
are  adequately  prepared  "to  fully  assume  the  responsibilities  *  *  *  of  complete 
independence." 

Four  principal  courses  of  procedure  appear  to  be  now  open  as  regards 
our   national  policy  concerning  the   Philippine   Islands,   namely: 

(a)  To  continue  in  effect  the  present  organic  act  without  substantial 
modification  of  its  basic  provisions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  progress  in  self-government  shall  cease,  but  that 
it  shall  continue  under  provisions  which  now  reflect  the  advantages  of  14 
years'  experience  of  practical  operation,  which  have  been  crystallized  by 
interpretation  in  our  highest  court  and  which  include,  in  general,  reasonable 
balance  between  our  responsibilities  and  our  powers  wherewith  to  meet  them. 
One   apparently   justified   objection   to    this   course   may   be   raised,   namely, 
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that  under  the  status  quo,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  the  result 
of  which  is  seriously  to  retard  the  healthy  development  of  the  Islands' 
business  and  political  development.  That  objection  can,  however,  be  at  least 
partly  met  by  a  clarification  of  our  national  policy  as  regards  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  hereinafter  suggested. 

(b)  To  enact  new  legislation  granting  increased  autonomy  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  present  limitations  on  Philippine  autonomy  are,  as  a  rule,  potential 
rather  than  initial.  There  exists  ample  opportunity  for  training  in  self- 
government  together  with  reasonable  supervisory  powers  of  control  to  be 
employed  when  and  as  occasion  demands.  Disregarding  such  minor  amend- 
ments as  experience  may  in  the  future  indicate  to  be  expedient,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  wide  latitude  that  may  be  and,  in  general,  has  been  exercised  in 
the  actual  application  of  potential  powers  of  control  by  the  United  States 
over  the  actions  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  such  powers  of  guidance  and  directions  as  have  been  reserved, 
under  the  present  organic  act,  to  the  federal  government  and  its  appointees  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  exceed  the  minimum  of  control  necessary  for  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  our  responsibilities  in  the   Islands  shall  duly  be  met. 

(c)  To  grant  immediate  and  complete  independence. 

The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  clearly  against  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  this  course.  There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  economic  reasons 
alone  are  sufficient  to  negative  its  selection.  Our  national  responsibility  for  a 
sound  decision  in  this  connection  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
either  those  Filipinos  or  those  Americans  who  would  force  undue  haste  in  the 
withdrawal  of  American  protection  and  control  from  the  Philippine   Islands. 

(d)  To  announce  that  independence  will  be  granted  at  the  expiration 
of  an  indicated  term  of  years. 

This  proposal  appears  basically  unsound.  If  independence  is  to  be  granted 
and  the  Filipinos  are  now  adequately  prepared  therefor,  no  sufficient  reason 
for  delay  is  apparent.  If  adequate  preparation — political,  economic,  or  social — 
does  not  now  exist,  the  hazard  of  attempting  to  anticipate  future  developments 
to  the  extent  of  indicating  a  definite  date  at  which  it  can  safely  be  assumed 
that  adequate  preparedness  will  have  been  achieved  appears  to  be  unnecessary 
and  inadvisable.  The  period  to  elapse  before  complete  independence  shall  be 
granted  should  be  outlined,  if  at  all,  in  terms  of  objectives  in  the  nature  of 
conditions  precedent  to  independence  rather  than  in  terms  of  years.  If  a 
period  of  time  be  stated  in  this  connection,  it  is  believed  it  should  be  stated 
not  as  a  period  to  which  the  continuance  of  United  States  sovereignty  shall 
be  limited  but  as  the  minimum  period  which  shall  elapse  before  there  shall 
be  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  essential  conditions 
precedent  to  independence  shall  have  been  achieved. 

Of  the  four  general  courses  heretofore  outlined,  the  first  one  stated — to 
continue  in  effect  the  present  organic  act  without  substantial  modification  of 
its  basis  provisions — is  believed  to  be  that  one  best  suited  both  to  fulfill 
American  obligations  in  the   Philippine   Islands   and  to   advance  the  welfare 
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of  the  Filipino  people.  It  is  further  believed  that  the  beneficial  results  incident 
to  the  adoption  of  that  course  will  be  decidedly  increased  if  advantage  be 
taken  of  the  present  opportunity  to  announce  certain  concrete  objectives 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  those  now  responsible  for  our  general  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  should  be  substantially  achieved  by  the 
Filipino  people  before  further  detailed  consideration  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
posals for  granting  them  complete  independence.  This  would  tend  toward 
a  considerable  period  of  stability  during  which  the  attention  of  the  Fi  ipino 
people  may  be  centered  upon  the  constructive  solution  of  their  domestic, 
political,  and  economic  problems  instead  of  upon  a  futile  and  recurrent 
appeal  for  independence  in  advance  of  their  readiness  therefor.  The  con- 
crete objectives  should  include  both  the  definite  relief  of  the  United  States 
from  any  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  holders  of  obligations  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence  that  an  independent  Philippine  government  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  government  under  the  conditions  which 
an  independent  status  would  presumably  entail.  They  should  also  include 
satisfactory  evidence  that  advances  in  public  education  among  the  masces  of 
the  people,  in  the  establishment  of  a  common  language,  and  in  the  means 
for  the  general  dissemination  of  information  on  public  questions  sha'l  have 
reached  a  point  reasonably  indicative  of  an  understanding  and  informed 
public  opinion  and  should  include  similar  evidence  that  an  independ  nt  gov- 
ernment would  be  reasonably  well  prepared  to  maintain  itself  against  under- 
mining influences,  domestic  or  foreign. 

All  the  conditions  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  justify  ultimate 
independence  cannot  easily  be  foreseen  and  defined  with  accuracy.  Good  faith 
must  not  only  be  assumed  as  actuating  the  parties  concerned,  but  should  be 
emphasized  by  just  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  Filipino  people  in  the 
interim  that  must  elapse.  It  must  be  understood  that  an  honest  attempt  to 
outline  the  most  essential  conditions  precedent  to  independence  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  categorical  listing  of  conditions  the  accomplishment  of  which 
can  either  be  demonstrated  by  ex  parte  statistics  or  be  accepted  as  evidence 
automatically  establishing  the  right  to  immediate  independence  when  the 
conditions  mentioned  may  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  believed,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  granting  of  complete  inde- 
pendence at  this  time  would  be  disastrous,  alike  to  the  ultimate  interests  of 
both  the  Filipino  and  American  people;  that  no  diminution  of  American  con- 
trol on  the  Islands,  below  that  which  may  properly  be  effected  under  the 
present  organic  act,  should  be  brought  about  while  the  responsibility  incident 
to  American  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  continues;  and  that  it  wou'd  be 
inexpedient  and  hazardous  to  attempt  to  anticipate  future  developments  by 
fixing  any  future  date  for  ultimate  independence. 
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ARE  THE  FILIPINOS  READY  FOR  INDEPENDENCE? 

[Excerpts   from   an   article   by   Carml    A.    Thompson    in    the    Annals   of   the   American 
Academy,  Volume  131,  pages  1-8,  May,  1927.] 

This  story,  to  a  certain  extent,  describes  the  climatic  conditions  in  most 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Islands  are  volcanic  in  character,  and  are 
usually  mountainous  in  the  center  with  great  fertile,  tropical,  coastal  plains 
lying  between  the  seashore  and  mountains.  The  mountains  furnish  the  con- 
ditions which  produce  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  the  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  power,  and  the  cooling  land  breezes  temper  the  tropical  heat 
of  the  plains.  Fertile,  well-watered,  twelve  months  of  growing  vegetation,  its 
mountains  laden  with  minerals  and  metals  ready  for  the  use  of  man  if  he 
will  but  take  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Philippine  archipelago  has  been 
known  for  a  century  or  more  as  the  Pearl  of  the  Orient? 

You  will  recall  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  about  300  miles  southeast 
of  Asia;  that  from  the  northernmost  island  of  the  Philippines  the  southernmost 
island  of  Japan  may  be  seen  upon  a  clear  day,  and  that  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  is  practically  contiguous  to  British  Borneo. 
You  will  also  recall  that  beginning  with  our  Aleutian  Isands  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  islands  facing  the  entire  continent  of  Asia  and  extending  south 
of  it.  These  islands  are  under  the  control  of  America,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  Visualizing  this  chain  of  islands,  you  will  readily  see  that  they  form 
an  outpost  for  the  continent  of  Asia;  that  the  change  in  ownership  or  control 
of  any  of  them  might  readily  affect  the  commercial  relations  of  the  entire 
world  with  China  and  the  Asiatic  continent  generally. 

The  Philippine  archipelago  is  composed  of  7,083  islands  of  which  2,441  are 
large  enough  to  carry  names.  The  total  land  area  is  115,000  square  miles. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  islands,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  this 
territory  is  contained  in  the  eleven  largest  islands. 

In  order  that  you  may  visualize  clearly  the  land  area  of  the  Philippines, 
I  will  tell  you  that  the  island  of  Luzon,  upon  which  Manila,  the  capital,  is 
located,  is  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  and  the  island  of  Mindanao  is  about  the  size 
of  Indiana;  and  as  a  group  they  will  compare  fairly  well  with  the  total 
landed  area  of  the  New  England  states  plus  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Another  comparison  is  interesting — the 
entire  kingdom  of  Japan,  outside  of  the  little  island  of  Formosa,  contains 
about  155,000  square  miles  of  territory,  of  which  a  little  more  than  one-third 
is  tillable.  In  other  words,  the  flowery  kingdom  has  but  40,000  square  miles  of 
tillable  land,  whereas  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  their  115,000  square 
miles,  more  than  half  is  available  for  the  raising  of  ordinary  tropical  crops, 
and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  is  available  for  agriculture  or  for- 
estry. Of  this  vast  area,  but  fifteen  per  cent  is  now  being  utilized.  The  other 
eighty-five  per  cent  is  public  domain  and  is  not  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  human  race. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  about  12,000,000.  Of  this  number  about 
11,000,000  are  so-called  Christian  Filipinos,  subscribing  almost  unanimously 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Of  the  other   1,000,000,  about  400,000 
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are  Msros,  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  and  the  remainder 
are  so-called  forest  dwellers  or  hill  people  who  are  pagans. 

No  discussion  of  the  Filipino  people  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  Moros,  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  people.  Unconquered  by  the 
Spaniards  or  by  the  Christian  Filipinos,  they  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
army  because  they  thought  they  had  an  understanding  that  the  American  flag 
would  govern  and  protect  them  from  the  Filipino  rule  forever. 

With  the  exception  of  the  intermingling  of  Spaniards,  Chinese  and  other 
people  who  have  settled  among  them,  the  Philippines  are  a  pure  Malay  stock. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Filipinos  it  is  known  that  they  migrated 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  from  the  islands  farther  south;  that  they  are  an 
off-shoot  from  the  Malay  race  which  inhabits  that  part  of  the  world.  A  few 
settled  on  each  of  the  various  larger  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  and  re- 
mained in  seclusion  there  for  many  years.  While  they  probably  started  from 
a  common  language  their  isolation  on  the  various  islands,  or  sometimes  on  the 
same  island  but  separated  by  mountain  ranges,  caused  each  group  to  develop 
its  own  dialect.  There  are  now  eighty-seven  dialects  and  eight  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  the  Islands.  The  eight  languages  are  probably  as  dif- 
ferent, as  for  illustration,  the  German  and  Italian  languages.  In  other  words, 
the  members  of  one  group  have  no  way  of  communicating  with  the  members 
of  another  group,  unless  it  is  done  through  English  or  Spanish.  Only  the 
educated  and  well-to-do  know  Spanish,  and  they  are  the  small  minority.  A 
large  number  of  the  younger  element  know  English.  The  English  language 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  If  we  retain  our  influence  in  the  Islands  for 
another  twenty-five  years,  practically  everyone  will  be  able  to  converse  in 
English. 

Economic  and  Political  Tendencies 

The  average  mentality  of  the  Christian  Filipino  is  high.  Physically  small 
as  compared  with  the  races  of  western  Europe  he  compares  well  with  the 
oriental  races.  They  are  an  affable  and  generous  people.  They  love  music  and 
outdoor  sports.  They  are  quick  to  learn  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the 
mechanical  trades.  Their  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  them  to  colleges  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  fills  their  school  houses  beyond  their  capacity  with 
the  younger  people.  They  are  very  hospitable.  Their  custom  requires  you  to 
sit  at  their  table  if  you  would  be  their  friend.  This  custom  was  carried  to 
such  a  degree  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  compelled  to  partake  of  six  banquets, 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  courses  each,  in  one  afternoon  and  evening. 

I  found  business  at  a  standstill;  time  that  should  have  been  or  could  have 
been  consumed  in  the  development  of  the  Islands  was  being  used  to  discuss 
the  independence  question.  Filipino  labor,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  far  east,  is  emigrating  to  Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 

All  political  activities  in  the  Islands  radiate  around  the  independence  ques- 
tion. Americans  who  believe  that  the  independence  cry  comes  from  the  so- 
called  "Politicos"  alone,  are  mistaken.  There  are  two  well-defined  political 
parties  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  differ  only  on  internal  matters.  Both  have 
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the  same  views  on  independence.  All  Filipinos  who  are  interested  in  public 
affairs  are  openly  for  independence,  and  no  one  can  be  elected  to  public 
office  unless  he  advocates  independence.  I  believe  that  practically  the  entire 
voting  population  is  for  independence.  Of  course  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  adult  male  inhabitants  have  qualified  as  voters  under  the  organic  law, 
which  provides  for  literacy,  property  and  other  qualifications.  Women  do 
not  possess  the  franchise.  How  the  non-voting  population  stands  on  this  ques- 
tion can  hardly  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  indep  ndence 
movement  is  growing  all  the  time.  Every  child  in  the  public  schools  is  taught 
to  cry  for  independence.  The  American  teachers,  sent  to  the  Islands  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  started  the  movement  and  now  the  Filipino  teache-s  are 
continuing  the  work.  Some  of  the  most  violent  advocates  of  "the  independence 
movement"  are  Filipino  educators  who  have  been  trained  in  American  colleges. 
Most  Filipinos  do  not  realize  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  independence. 
Their  leaders  never  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question. 

Complete  Independence  Impossible 

I  believe  that  complete  independence  is  impossible  now,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  As  I  said  in  my  report,  I  believe  the  Philippines  lark  the 
financial  resources  necessary  to  maintain  an  independent  government.  The 
Islands  are  too  poor  to  carry  on  the  necessary  housekeeping  duties  of  a  nation, 
let  alone  the  expenses  of  an  army,  navy,  diplomatic  corps,  and  consular  service. 
Practically  all  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippines  is  held  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  payment  of  these  bonds  were  made  a  prerequisite 
to  independence,  the  Philippine  government  would  have  no  means  wi'h 
which  to  redeem  them.  Then  they  lack  a  common  language,  and  for  other 
reasons  the  Filipinos  do  not  have  the  homogeneity  and  solidarity  which  are 
the  requirements  of  a  strong  nation. 

A  bitter  religious  feud  between  the  Christian  Filipinos  and  the  Moham- 
medan Moros  might  accentuate  the  danger  of  a  civil  war  should  independence 
be  granted  at  this  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  American  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  far  east,  it  would  be  unwise  to  relinquish  control  of  the  Islands 
at  the  present  time.  We  need  the  Philippines  as  a  commercial  base,  and  their 
retention  will  otherwise  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  far  eastern  situation.  Inde- 
pendence would  end  the  free  trade  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  This  would  bring  about  economic  disaster  for  the  I  lands. 
Also,  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines  at  this  time  might  complicate  inter- 
national relations  in  the  orient. 

The  independence  propaganda  might  give  one  the  impression  that  the 
Filipinos  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  complete,  absolute,  and 
immediate  independence.  During  my  stay  in  the  Islands,  I  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  opinions  of  Filipino  political  and  business  leaders, 
and  to  my  mind  what  they  really  hope  for  is  an  early  settlement  of  their 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  a  basis  which  would  give  them  complete 
autonomy  in  internal  affairs,  but  with  the  United  States  directing  all  foreign 
affairs. 
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The  Duty  of  the  United  States 

The  United  States  has  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  Filipino  people.  We 
must  not  abandon  these  Islands  to  the  risk  of  an  independent  existence, 
without  reasonable  preparation  to  meet  the  economic  competition  or  the 
aggression  of  the  stronger  nations.  We  must  not  drop  the  tasks  which  we 
assumed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
Filipinos  are  prepared  for  complete  self-government,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  take  away  from  the  Philippine  people  their  aspiration  to  govern 
themselves  whenever  they  are  able  to  stand  alone  as  an  independent  people. 

While  we  are  preparing  the  Filipinos  for  self-government,  we  should  not 
reduce  the  internal  autonomy  which  they  have  been  granted,  unless  their  own 
conduct  should  make  this  necessary. 

Also  while  we  are  preparing  them  for  self-government,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  entails  making  the  Philippines  a  going  concern  in  a  financial 
sense.  Today  they  lack  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent government.  The  revenue  derived  from  taxes  in  the  Islands  amounted 
in  1925  to  only  $44,000,000.  This  would  not  be  enough  to  support  them,  if  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  their  necessary  internal  activities,  they  had  to  pay 
for  many  services  which  our  war,  navy,  state,  and  other  departments  now 
render  without  charge  to  the  Philippine  people. 

With  the  proper  economic  and  political  development,  the  Philippines 
would  enjoy  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  world. 

With  the  introduction  of  capital  and  the  settling  of  the  political  questions, 
the  Philippines  can  raise  sufficient  rubber,  camphor,  and  coffee  to  break 
the  monopolies  in  these  necessary  commodities  which  foreign  nations  now 
maintain  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Americans  and  also  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  can  do  the  most  good  for  ourselves  in  the 
Philippines  by  helping  the  Filipinos  to  make  the  most  of  their  great  oppor- 
tunities. We  must  approach  all  Philippine  problems  with  sincerity,  sympathy, 
understanding  and  friendship.  The  Filipinos,  as  a  people,  are  worthy  of 
our  confidence  and  our  assistance.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  Philippine  development  that  have  been  raised  by  misunderstand- 
ing and  prejudice. 

AMERICA'S  DUTY  TO  RETAIN  CONTROL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  the  late  Major  General  Henry  T.  Allen  in  Current  History 
Magazine,  Volume  32,  pages  277-283,  May,  1930.] 

Since  our  occupation  of  the  Islands  the  Filipinos  have  made  marvelous 
strides  in  education,  population,  wealth,  sanitation  and  general  well-being. 
Although  those  potentially  rich  Islands  fell  to  us  as  the  result  of  war,  first 
with  Spain  and  then  with  the  Filipinos  themselves,  in  the  peace  settlement 
that  followed  we  turned  over  $20,000,000  to  the  Spanish  government.  In  the 
post-war  settlement  with  Mexico  we  turned  over  to  that  state  $15,000,000. 
This  seems  to  be  America's  way  of  expressing  sympathy  with  its  defeated  foes. 

Our   greater   development   in    the    Pacific   began    with   the   opening   of   the 
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Panama  Canal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  war.  The  acquisition  of  these 
Islands  has  bridged  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  us  and  has  extended  the  American 
coast  line  7,000  miles  across  the  ocean. 

In  pre-canal  days  our  remote  Pacific  imports  represented  12  per  cent  of  all 
American  imports  and  our  exports  7  per  cent.  At  present  our  imports  are  30 
per  cent  and  exports  15  per  cent.  With  Manila  as  a  distributing  center  Asiatic 
Russia  must  receive  due  consideration.  From  Kamchatka  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains there  are  great  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities  which  may  be  the 
storehouse  in  the  coming  years  for  American  enterprises.  Our  exports  to 
Russia  in  spite  of  political  obstacles  have  trebled  since  1913  and  our  trade 
with  her  has  doubled.  Soon  we  shall  have  ships  on  the  Pacific  of  75,000  tons 
with  draught  well  above  40  feet,  thus  greatly  surpassing  the  draught  limit 
proposed  at  the  twelfth  international  congress  on  navigation  at  Philadelphia 
in   1912. 

The  Philippine  problem,  which  is  permanently  on  the  congressional  agenda, 
must  be  viewed  primarily  from  a  moral  standpoint,  secondly  from  that  of  the 
Filipinos'  desires,  and  thirdly  from  that  of  American  self  interest. 

The  word  independencia  in  the  Philippines  has  been  so  widely  used  and  so 
generally  believed  by  the  Filipinos  to  be  a  remedy  for  most  of  their  ills  that 
the  ignorant  classes  are  ready  to  accept  it  regardless  of  what  it  really  means. 
On  an  expedition  on  the  island  of  Leyte  I  surprised  and  captured  a  small  group 
of  disguised  insurrectos  led  by  a  spokesman  who  declared  they  were  peaceful 
citizens.  When  accused  of  being  a  sergeant,  his  pride  was  so  touched  that  he 
quickly  denied  the  allegation  and  affirmed  that  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  that 
his  chief  had  gone  over  to  the  adjoining  island  of  Samas  to  get  independencia. 
He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  color  or  size  of  it  or  whether  it  was  to 
be  brought  back  in  a  box  or  a  bag,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
because  everybody  wanted  it. 

Our  estimate  of  the  future  must  be  predicated  largely  on  the  past.  This 
heterogeneous  Malayan  people  has  been  ruled  at  different  times  by  the 
Hindu-Malayan  governments  of  Indo-China,  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Yet  later 
the  Japanese  ruled  in  the  northern  parts  while  Borneo  Mohammedans  held 
sway  south  of  Manila.  It  was  not  until  1565  that  Spain  became  the  ruler  of  the 
Islands  through  New  Spain  or  Mexico.  Tribute  was  paid  by  Spain  to  Japan 
to  prevent  invasion  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  These  different  sovereignties 
complicated  an  already  complex  problem.  At  various  times  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch  and  British  tried  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  regime.  Great  Britain  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Manila  from  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  and  in  holding  it  for 
three  years.  This  short  historic  statement  of  the  struggle  for  the  Islands  and 
of  the  numerous  sovereignties  exercised  over  them  should  be  most  significant 
to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  America's  great  and  noble  experiment  in  the 
orient.  It  is  truly  suggestive  of  what  would  take  place  should  we  set  the 
Philippines  adrift. 

There  are  eight  major  dialects  in  the  Islands,  each  spoken  by  500,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  some  more  than  seventy  minor  ones  spoken  by  lesser 
groups.  Roughly  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  12,000,000  inhabitants,  thanks 
to  Spain's  Christianizing  efforts  over  a  period  of  about  330  years,  the  Filipinos 
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may  be  considered  Christian,  if  we  except  something  more  than  500,000  pagans 
and  nearly  as  many  Mohammedan  Moros. 

The  present  liberal  democratic  form  of  government  is  the  growth  of  succes- 
sive stages  of  transition  from  the  early  military  government.  From  1901  to 
1907  the  government  was  administered  by  a  governor-general  as  executive  head 
and  a  Philippine  commission  with  legislative  functions;  from  1907  to  1913  by 
an  executive  governor-general,  a  legislative  Philippine  commission  with  a 
majority  of  Americans  and  an  elective  Filipino  assembly;  from  1913  to  1916 
by  the  same  except  that  the  majority  of  the  commission  were  Filipinos.  Since 
1916  the  administration  of  the  Islands  has  been  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Jones  law,  with  an  executive  governor-general  and  an  elective 
Philippine  legislature  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
governor-general,  vice  governor,  auditor  and  deputy  auditor  are  appointed 
by  the  President;  the  department  secretaries  (formerly  commissioners)  are 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  law  Governor-General  Francis  Burton 
Harrison  proceeded  to  turn  over  to  the  Filipinos  governmental  authority  now 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  in  excess  of  their  preparation  by  time, 
experience  and  training  for  such  self-government  as  he  envisaged.  The  result 
of  his  administration  was  a  setback  which  fortunately  has  been  largely 
adjusted  by  the  attitude  of  Washington  and  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
succeeding  governors. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1927,  though  greatly  increased 
over  earlier  years  of  our  occupation,  was  only  $271,000,000,  of  which  $106,- 
000,000  were  imports  and  $155,000,000  exports.  The  assessed  value  of  all 
property  in  the  Islands  for  the  same  year  was  $832,000,000,  while  the  per 
capita  revenue  from  taxation  amounted  to  $3.65.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Islands  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  maintain  a  separate 
government.  Crippled  by  direct  loss  of  revenue,  by  increased  interest  rates  on 
loans  and  by  the  paralysis  of  its  industries,  an  independent  Philippine  govern- 
ment would  still  be  called  upon  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  service,  army,  navy, 
and  other  agencies  of  a  sovereign  state. 

Independence  is  a  very  alluring  word.  It  is  but  natural  that  if  the  question 
were  put  to  any  given  individual  of  any  country  as  to  whether  he  desired  his 
country  to  be  independent,  his  answer  would  be  yes.  The  Filipinos  may  be 
classified  in  regard  to  independence  into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  who  desire 
immediate  independence  but  realize  the  necessity  of  having  the  United  States 
give  them  protection  for  a  number  of  years,  possibly  indefinitely;  (2)  those 
who  hope  for  the  absolute  independence  of  their  country,  yet  believe  the 
present  system  should  be  continued  until  they  are  able  to  take  over  complete 
control  with  the  consequent  responsibilities,  internal  and  external;  (3)  those 
of  limited  vision,  led  by  shrewd  politicians,  who  clamor  for  immediate,  abso- 
lute and  complete  independence.  To  these  three  categories  there  should  be 
added  another  composed  of  business  men,  including  Americans,  foreigners 
and  Filipinos  who  strongly  support  American  sovereignty  as  now  exercised. 

The  (juestion  of  independence  looms  large  again  by  reason  of  the  Con- 
gressional discussion  on  the  tariff,  particularly  on  sugar.  The  sugar  interests 
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of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  seem  to  have  joined  forces  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Filipino  independistas,  regardless  of  the  moral  responsibilities 
involved.  Financial  interests  seem  to  be  in  the  saddle  and  unless  a  calmer  and 
more  reasoned  attitude  prevails,  an  international  tragedy  may  be  enacted. 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  recently  for  giving  independence  to  the 
Islands — from  immediate  release  to  a  longer  period  of  training  during  which 
the  free  entry  of  Filipino  products  into  this  country  would  be  curtailed  in 
successive  stages.  The  farmers  of  this  country,  through  their  larger  organiza- 
tions, have  been  counselled  to  pass  resolutions  favoring  independence.  Their 
compliance  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  some  members  of  Congress. 

The  very  great  moral  responsibility  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized.  To  leave  the  Philippines  under  present  con- 
ditions would  be  an  act  for  which  posterity  would  justly  chide  this  country. 
Regardless  of  the  strain  that  holding  them  imposes,  perhaps  upon  our  consti- 
tution and  possibly  upon  our  old  concept  of  the  relations  of  a  government  to 
the  people,  desertion  at  this  time  would  be  truly  recreant  to  a  trusteeship 
which  is  ours  regardless  of  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  obtained  or  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  is  maintained. 

This  great  country,  by  reason  of  its  dominant  role  in  the  world,  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  responsibilities  beyond  its  own  primary  confines.  This  is 
one  of  them;  the  Philippine  problem  is  ours.  In  solving  it,  we  have  already 
accomplished  a  great  good  directly  for  millions  of  people  and  probably 
indirectly  for  many  millions  more. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

[Excerpts    from    "Philippine    Independence,"    Foreign    Policy    Association    Information 
Service,  Volume  8,  pages  76-78,  April   30,   1930.] 

The  first  argument  against  independence  is  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
alienate  territory  of  the  United  States.  This  argument  seems  to  have  been 
developed  most  fully  by  Judge  Daniel  R.  Williams.  He  declares  that  the 
United  States  now  possesses  "complete  and  absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion 
over  the  Philippines."  In  acquiring  the  Philippines,  the  federal  government 
acted  simply  as  a  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  only  author- 
ity of  Congress  over  the  Islands  is  to  "make  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  alienation  of  sovereignty 
cannot  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  this  power — in  fact  such  alienation  would 
destroy  the  "very  thing  over  which  legislation  is  authorized."  The  power  to 
alienate  sovereignty  can  therefore  be  exercised  by  Congress  only  after  having 
been  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  Judge 
Williams  cites  in  support  of  his  contention  a  statement  of  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph  in  the  Virginia  state  convention  called  in  1788  to  ratify  the  federal 
constitution  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  no  power  in  the  constitution  to  cede 
any  part  of  the  United  States."  Moreover,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
clear-cut  case  where  Congress  has  actually  alienated  territory. 

An  opposite  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  in  1924,  who  declared  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  grant 
complete  independence  to  the  Philippines,  since  under  the  constitution  it  had 
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complete  control  over  territories.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  Philippine  Islands 
had  never  been  incorporated  into  the  United  States.  Judge  Malcolm  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Philippines  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Willoughby,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  constitutional  law,  declared  that  "the 
United  States  is  a  sovereign  power,  and,  except  as  expressly  limited  by  the 
constitution,  is  to  be  viewed  as  possessing  within  the  field  of  international 
relations  all  those  powers  which,  by  general  international  usage,  sovereign 
and  independent  states  are  conceded  to  possess,  and  that  among  such  conceded 
powers  is  that  of  parting  with,  as  well  as  acquiring,  political  jurisdiction  over 
territory." 

Economic  and  Political  Dangers 

In  the  second  place,  independence  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  harmful  to  the  Filipino  people.  The  Filipino  people,  it  is  urged,  lack  a 
common  language  and  religion — there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  non-Christian 
and  Christian  peoples.  They  are  said  also  to  lack  the  educational  basis  for  self- 
government.  Less  than  half  of  the  people  are  literate:  the  newspaper  reading 
public,  upon  whom  the  formation  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  supposedly 
depends,  is  about  165,000  out  of  a  literate  population  of  about  6,000,000.  The 
Filipinos  are  also  lacking,  it  is  declared,  in  administrative  experience.  As  proof 
of  this  contention,  the  alleged  inefficency  of  the  Filipinization  period  and  the 
recent  scandals  in  government  bureaus  are  cited.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Philippines  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  maintain  an 
independent  government.  The  existing  budget  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain 
an  army,  navy,  and  diplomatic  service,  which  independence  would  supposedly 
require.  Independence  would  probably  mean  a  depreciation  of  the  Philippine 
currency  and  a  deterioration  in  public  works,  education,  public  health,  and 
other  activities  of  benefit  to  the  people.  Mr.  Carmi  Thompson  reported 
to  President  Coolidge  in  1926  that  immediate  independence  might  result 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  or  in  splitting  the  Islands  "into  war- 
ring factions  led  by  chieftains  of  the  various  language  groups."  In  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  written  before  becoming  governor- 
general,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson  declared  that  independence  would  mean 
"political  domination  over  the  main  population  of  the  Islands  by  an  oligarchy 
of  more  politically  competent  Mestizos."  He  also  declared  that  independence 
would  mean  "an  eventual  foreign  submersion  and  control  by  the  more  powerful 
races  in  the  neighborhood."  Apparently  he  had  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling Chinese  immigration  and  the  fear  that  the  resources  of  the  Islands 
would  pass  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants.  This  might  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  political  independence.  Others  fear  that  independence  will  mean  an 
increase  in  the  exploitation  of  tenant  farmers  by  Filipino  landlords,  through 
the  institution  of  peonage  and  otherwise. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  independence  would  be  financially  and  economically 
harmful  to  the  Filipino  people,  since  a  free  American  market  would  be  closed 
to  them.  Mr.  Carmi  Thompson  states  that  independence  would  mean  "economic 
disaster";    Mr.    Stimson    declares    independence    would    mean    "almost    total 
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collapse  of  the  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanut  oil,  embroidery  and  other  principal 
commerce  of  the  Islands." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  monetary  value  of  the  privileges 
received  by  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States  is  $71,000,000.  All  these 
privileges,  it  is  urged,  the  Philippines  would  lose  upon  becoming  independent. 

American  Interests  Involved 

Independence,  it  is  declared  would  also  be  harmful  to  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Hiram  Bingham  has  asked: 
"Do  you  think  that  the  American  people  would  have  paid  $20,000,000  for 
something  that  they  knew  they  were  going  to  give  up  in  such  a  short  time? 
Is  that  the  way  we  do  things?"  Moreover,  it  is  declared  that  American  business 
men  and  investors  have  gone  to  the  Islands  and  built  up  a  profitable  trade 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Philippines  would  remain  indefinitely  under  the 
American  flag.  The  establishment  of  a  tariff  against  American  goods,  which 
would  follow  upon  the  granting  of  independence,  would  interfere  with  this 
trade.  In  view  of  the  doubtful  stability  of  a  purely  Filipino  government,  inde- 
pendence would  impair  the  value  of  commercial  investments.  Moreover,  Philip- 
pine government  bonds,  which  are  practically  all  held  by  American  investors, 
would,  it  is  argued,  immediately  depreciate  in  value  following  independence. 
"This  would  constitute  a  species  of  moral  repudiation  both  undignified  and 
dishonorable."  Many  American  business  firms  have  protested  against  immediate 
independence  for  the  Philippines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  interests,  Mr.  Carmi  Thompson  states: 
"We  need  the  Philippines  as  a  commercial  base,  and  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  will  otherwise  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  eastern  situation."  Admiral 
Hilary  Jones  has  declared,  "The  navy  considers  that  we  must  possess  bases 
in  the  Philippines.  They  are  vital  to  our  operations  in  the  western  Pacific — so 
vital  that  I  consider  their  abandonment  tantamount  to  abandonment  of  our 
ability  to  protect  our  interests  in  the  far  east." 

International   Dangers 

A    fourth   argument   against   independence    is   the    opinion    that    it    would 

finally  be  harmful  from  the  international  standpoint.   It  would  stimulate  the 

desire    for    freedom    in    India,    French    Indo-China,    the    Dutch    East    Indies, 

Formosa,  and  Korea,  where  seditious  or  revolutionary  movements  are  already 

smouldering.   If  all  these  countries  should  secure  their  freedom,  widespread 

civil    war    would    be    bound    to    result;    foreign    intervention    would    become 

inevitable,  naval  reduction  impossible  and  the  status  quo  in  the  orient  today 

would    be    upset — with    disastrous    results   to    world   peace   and   international 

goodwill. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  D.  R.  Williams  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,   Volume   74, 
pages  177-181,  August,  1926.] 

The  present  unsatisfactory  economic  and  political  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  due  to  misdirected  altruism.  Our  purpose  has  been  praiseworthy,  but 
through  failure  properly  to  appreciate  local  conditions  in  the  Islands  we  have 
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played  into  the  hands  of  a  vociferous  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  voiceless 
many. 

Our  original  error  was  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  "Filipino  people," 
capable  in  the  mass  of  united  action  and  with  aptitude  to  assimilate  readily 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  government.  We  found  instead  a  population 
divided  into  87  ethnographic  groups — many  of  them  hostile  and  most  of  them 
suspicious  of  the  other — speaking  more  than  60  dialects.  Something  over  a 
million  people  occupying  40  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  archipelago  are 
pagans  and  Mohammedans,  colloquially  known  as  "wild  tribes,"  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  inarticulate,  knowing  nothing  whatsoever  of 
democratic  institutions  or  of  the  burdens  or  responsibilities  of  government. 
Today,  after  a  quarter-century  of  American  occupation,  and  an  intensive 
educational  campaign,  the  total  newspaper  circulation  of  the  Islands  is  less 
than  150,000  for  a  population  of  12,000,000. 

Superimposed  upon  this  polyglot  and  largely  helpless  and  childlike  body  of 
Malay  peoples,  is  a  small,  educated  upper  class — mostly  of  Spanish  and 
Chinese  admixture — with  which  Americans  have  had  contact.  Their  one 
absorbing  interest  in  life  is  politics,  while  the  holding  of  public  office  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  existence.  This  obsession  is  an  inheritance  from  Spain,  whose 
"officials"  enjoyed  social  prestige,  access  to  public  funds,  opportunity  to 
exploit  the  proletariat,  and  freedom  from  restrictions  applicable  to  the 
common  herd. 

We  have  zealously  undertaken  the  educational  and  cultural  uplift  of  the 
Filipinos;  have  raised  their  standards  of  living,  increased  their  needs  and 
wants,  and  stimulated  their  demands  for  schools,  hospitals,  markets,  better 
roads  and  better  public  utilities.  Without  logic  or  reason,  however,  we  have 
enacted  and  perpetuated  laws  which  have  paralyzed  the  development  of  the 
great  potential  wealth  of  the  Islands,  leaving  their  peoples  and  government 
economically  stagnant.  The  present  insular  revenues,  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  12,000,000  people,  are  but  $35,000,000  annually,  or  less  than  that  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  little  prospect  of  material  increase  under 
existing  conditions. 

The  Philippines  have  an  area  of  115,000  square  miles,  equaling  that  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  combined.  Eighty  per  cent  of  this 
area,  or  approximately  63,000,000  acres,  is  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  property  of  the  American  people.  Of  the  20  per  cent  claimed  in  private 
ownership,  less  than  one-half  is  under  cultivation.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
archipelago  still  remains  fallow  and  unproductive. 

The  Filipino  masses  have  not  the  capital,  the  initiative,  nor  the  business 
experience  to  undertake  development  ventures  of  consequence.  The  educated 
or  political  element  is  too  much  occupied  with  "affairs  of  state"  to  devote 
itself  to  pioneer  industrial  enterprises.  In  the  whole  of  the  archipelago  there 
is  not  a  single  banking  institution  owned  and  controlled  by  Filipinos. 

It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  great  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
Islands— agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral — are  ever  to  be  utilized  and  to  take 
their  place  in  trade  channels,  it  will  have  to  be  through  the  investment  of 
outside  capital.  Such  a  consummation  would  inevitably  bring  prosperity  to  the 
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great  body  of  the  Filipino  peoples,  and  a  necessary  increase  in  public  revenues. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000  acres  of  public  lands  in 
Mindanao  suitable  for  rubber-growing.  If  all  this  area  was  planted — with  a 
possible  saving  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  American  con- 
sumers— it  would  represent  less  than  iy2  per  cent  of  the  now  idle  lands  of  the 
archipelago. 

If  the  issue  were  squarely  presented,  there  are  few  Americans  who  would 
not  concede  that  our  primary  obligation  in  the  Philippines  is  to  the  masses 
of  the  people — whether  Moros,  pagans,  or  Christian  taos.  We  have  no  special 
obligation  to  that  small,  politically-minded  class  which  has  heretofore  monopo- 
lized the  center  of  the  stage,  and  whose  wishes  and  protests  have  thus  far  been 
given  paramount  consideration.  It  is  time  the  United  States  adopted  a  perma- 
nent Philippine  policy  based  upon  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

If  such  policy  is  to  be  worth-while,  and  result  to  the  prestige  and  advantage 
of  the  American  and  Filipino  peoples,  it  should  include:  (1)  A  vesting  of 
sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  American  representatives  in  the  Islands  to 
insure  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  population  will  be  impartially 
fostered  and  safeguarded,  and  that  our  government  be  not  placed  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  without  authority;  and  (2)  adequate  provision  for  a  develop- 
ment of  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  archipelago  in  behalf  of  Americans 
and  Filipinos  alike. 

Agitation  for  Philippine  independence  at  this  time  is  futile  and  harmful, 
and  should  be  discouraged.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  not  remotely  pre- 
pared, either  economically  or  politically,  to  maintain  and  operate  a  modern 
democracy.  The  efforts  of  their  "leaders"  to  establish  otherwise  convicts  them 
of  ignorance  or  insincerity.  Even  were  this  not  true,  and  even  if  our  Congress 
is  empowered  to  alienate  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  (which  is  altogether 
doubtful),  far  more  is  involved  than  mere  granting  or  withholding  independ- 
ence to  the  Islands. 

There  is  included,  as  well,  the  prestige  and  commercial  future  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  stability  and  orderly  progress  of  all  that  vast 
region  to  which  the  Philippines  are  neighbor.  Abandonment  of  the  Islands  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  injection  of  an  immature  "Philippine  republic"  into 
the  ferment  of  far  eastern  politics  and  intrigue,  would  produce  reactions 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  radically  change  the  destiny  of 
unnumbered  millions  of  people. 

HOOVER  AND   MANILA 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Living  Age,  Volume  339,  pages  134-136,  October,  1930.] 
The  Philippine  Islands  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  more  than  that.  They  are  a  part  of  that  group  of  nations  which 
rim  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  they  are  also  a  part  of  the  world.  To  grant  inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines  today  would  at  one  stroke  destroy  that  equi- 
librium which  the  Washington  arms-limitation  conference  established.  It  would 
open  the  road  for  a  new  shifting,  a  new  balance  of  power  in  the  east,  and  in 
that  realignment  the  United  States  would  have  a  very  small  voice  indeed. 
With   her   stake   in   the   far   east   voluntarily   abandoned,   America   would   be 
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given  courteous  attention  by  Great  Britain,  China,  Japan,  and  those  other 
nations  vitally  interested,  but  those  powers  would  be  compelled  to  act  as 
seemed  wisest  from  their  own  viewpoints,  regardless  of  any  protests  which  the 
Washington  administration  might  make. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  has  emphasized  the  international  aspect  of  this 
problem  in  his  book  on  the  Philippines  and  has  there  recorded  his 
views.  It  is  discouraging  to  observe  how  little  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
receives  the  attention  of  the  American  Congress  and  public.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  holds  the  Philippines  they  cannot  conceivably  become  a  cause 
of  war.  To  reverse  that  statement  and  assert  that  the  granting  of  independence 
would  cause  war  is  not  true,  of  course,  but  it  is  most  emphatically  true  that 
an  independent  Philippine  nation  under  present  world  conditions  would  be  a 
potential  cause  of  war.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  Islands  would  be  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  alone  and  unaided,  from  any  power  which  might  seek  to 
attack. 

Except  for  China's  civil  wars,  eastern  Asia  is  stabilized  at  present  by  the 
balance  struck  at  Washington  in  1922.  America's  withdrawal  from  the  Philip- 
pines would  so  seriously  disturb  that  balance  as  to  make  readjustment  neces- 
sary. What  that  readjustment  would  be  is  little  more  than  idle  speculation, 
but  there  are  certain  dominant  factors  which  would  determine  it.  There  is 
Great  Britain,  with  her  vast  interests  in  India,  in  other  parts  of  eastern  Asia, 
and  in  the  south  Pacific,  which  would  determine  British  policy  in  striking  a 
new  balance.  There  is  overpopulated  Japan  without  enough  food,  without 
enough  work,  without  enough  wealth  for  her  millions.  There  is  China,  a 
veritable  rotten  apple  in  the  barrel  at  the  present  time  which  threatens  to 
contaminate  all  with  which  it  comes  into  touch.  There  is  Soviet  Russia,  still 
hungry  for  an  ice-free  seaport,  still  looking  covetously  at  the  rich  prize  of 
India.  There  are  other  powers  with  colonial  interests  in  the  Pacific,  such  as 
France  in  Indo-China  and  Holland  in  Java.  And  there  is  the  United  States, 
which  might  talk  much  and  loudly  but  which  would  be  unable  to  do  anything 
because  the  other  powers  would  know  that  in  the  last  resort  the  United  States 
would  back  down  rather  than  fight  to  support  such  talk  without  the  Philippines 
as  a  stake. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  serious  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  would 
result,  a  disturbance  fraught  with  great  danger,  from  the  repercussion  that 
Filipino  independence  would  undoubtedly  cause  among  other  Asiatic  peoples 
under  the  control  of  foreign  nations.  Great  Britain  would  be  hard  put  to  keep 
India  in  her  empire,  Holland  would  be  confronted  by  a  serious  situation  in 
Java,  and  even  Japan  would  find  Korean  independence  agitation,  which  has 
so  greatly  died  down  under  the  administration  of  His  Excellency,  General 
Makoto  Saito,  renewed  and  intensified. 
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509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  furnish 
copies  of  its  pamphlet,  published  in  April,  1930,  and  entitled  "Commerce  and 
Economic  Resources  of  our  Outlying  Territories  and  Possessions."  Address 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I 


ALBERT  PAYSOX  TERHUNE 

Albert  Payson  Terhune,  author  of  the  famous  dog  stories,  and 
son  of  Marion  Harland,  is  now  the  author  of  a  charming  book, 
informal  and  -witty,  which  he  has  called  To  The  Best  of  My 
Memory.  In  his  Columbia  University  days  he  was  an  expert  swords- 
man and  boxer ;  he  had  bouts  with  such  famous  fighters  as  Corbett, 
Fitzsimmons,  Jeffries,  and  Kid  McCoy.  He  was  a  ghost  writer  for 
such  celebrities  as  Lillian  Russell,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Jim  Jeffries, 
David  Belasco.  He  served  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  World, 
and  incidentally  reveals  some  rather  behind-the-scenes  secrets  in 
regard  to  that  profession.  Then  came  independent  success  with  the 
pen,  enabling  him  to  live  the  sort  of  life  he  had  always  desired. 
It  is  delightful  to  know  that  such  a  happy  establishment  as  Sunny- 
bank  exists,  with  its  congenial  family  life  centering  round  the 
highly  bred  collies. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Youth 

a.  College   clays. 

b.  Boxing. 

c.  Newspaper  reporter. 

2.    Maturity 

a.  Ghost   writing. 

b.  Celebrities. 

c.  Dog    stories. 

d.  Sunnybank 

3.    Readings  from  tiie  Dog  Stories 

Special  Reference: 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson,  To  the  Best  of  My  Memory. 
Additional  References : 

T.rhunc,  Albert  Payson,  Lad:  a  Dog. 
Further  A'dvent ures  of  Lad. 
Bruce. 

Buff,  a  Collie,  and  Other  Dog  Stories. 
Any  other  of  Mr.  Terhune's  clog  stories. 


CHAPTER    II 

MRS.  EDDY 

To  her  biographer  Mrs.  Eddy  is  neither  saint  nor  humbug,  but 
a  woman  whose  human  significance  comes  from  her  "impassioned 
urge  for  life  and  self-expression." — Book  Revieiv  Digest. 

The  subject  is  irresistible  and  the  decency  of  the  author's 
attitude,  his  fine  judgment,  his  poise,  his  common  sense  make  his 
work  entirely  praiseworthy. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Commendable  for  its  integrity  of  purpose,  its  fundamental  fair- 
ness beneath  the  irony  shimmering  on  the  surface,  its  intuitive 
appraisal  of  a  contradictory  character,  its  fund  of  sympathy,  and 
its  direct,  vigorous,  and  unencumbered  style. — New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Dakin  has  done  a  service  in  writing  of  Mrs.  Eddy  from  a 
factual  rather  than  from  a  controversial  standpoint. — The  Nation. 

Must  of  necessity  remain  for  some  while  to  come  the  standard 
book  for  those  who  would  understand  and  reckon  with  its  subject 
once  and  for  all. — London  Times  Literary  Review. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    A   Womax   Becomes  a  Deity 

a.  Early  Life. 

b.  Quimby. 

c.  Science  and  Health. 

d.  In  Lynn. 

2.    The  Secret  Place  of  the  Most  High 

a.  Move  to  Boston. 

b.  The    College. 

c.  The  Church. 

3.    The  T\vii;ght  of  a  God 
a.  Writings. 

6.  Friends  and  followers. 
c.  The  end. 

Special  Reference : 

Dakin,  Edwin  Franden,  J/rs.  Eddy. 


Additional  References: 

Wilbur,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Powell,  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Springer,  According  to  the  Flesh:  a  Biography  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Eddy,  Science  and  Health. 

Stetson,  Reminiscences,  Sermons  and  Correspondence. 

Stetson,  Vital  Issues  in  Christian  Science. 

Twain,  Christian  Science. 

Fisher,  Our  New  Religion. 


CHAPTER  III 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Neither  the  angel  some  have  tried  to  picture  him,  nor  the  Mauve 
Decade  esthete,  is  Carre's  Stevenson.  Brave,  frail,  passionately 
fond  of  life  and  of  living,  he  moves  through  these  pages,  a  delicate 
child,  a  stormy  youth,  an  understanding  man.  The  Scotch  mists  of 
Edinburgh  hang  heavy  on  his  childhood;  the  magic  of  Fontainebleau 
opened  the  world  to  him.  California  knew  him  when  California  was 
at  its  most  romantic,  and  the  South  Seas  received  him  and  gave  him 
peace.  From  his  own  wistful  childhood  he  brought  happiness  to 
millions  of  other  children;  from  his  eternal  struggle  with  his 
slender  frame  he  brought  tales  of  immortal  courage  and  adventure. 

— Coward-McCann. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Storms  of  Youth 

a.  From  Scotch  mists  to  Provencal  skies. 

2.    The  Seauch  for  Health 

b.  From  Bournemouth  to  the  South  Seas. 

3.    The   Writings 
Special  Reference: 

Carre,  Jean  Marie,  The  Frail  Warrior:  a  Life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Additional  References : 

Balfour,  The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Hellman,  The  True  Stevenson. 

Steuart,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  a  Critical  Biography. 

Chesterton,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Osbourne,  Intimate  Portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Stevenson,  Works.  South  Seas  Edition.  32  vols. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FRANCESCO    NITTI 

Francesco  Nitti  and  two  companions  are  the  first  men  to  succeed 
in  escaping  from  the  mysterious  Fascist  prison  island  of  Lipari 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  hundreds  of  adversaries  of  Mussolini 
and  Fascism  languish  in  a  cruelly  enforced  exile.  It  is  a  thrilling 
story  in  itself,  but  its  chief  interest  for  American  readers  lies  in 
the  writer's  exposition  of  the  methods  of  the  Fascist  dictatorship. 
One  feels  that  Fascism  will  endure  only  until  a  few  Italian  patriots 
can  band  together  for  its  overthrowal,  and  that  of  Mussolini.  And 
that  the  sooner  this  happens,  the  better. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1 .    Capture 

a.  Arrest. 

b.  Imprisonment. 

c.  Lampedusa. 


Escape 


a.  Lipari. 

6.  Life  and  companions. 

c.  Rescue. 

3.    Fascism 

a.  What  it  is. 

b.  What  it  does. 

Special  Reference : 

Nitti,  Francesco,  Escape. 

Additional  References: 
Prezzolini,  Fascism. 
Bolitho,   Italy    Under   Mussolini. 
Nitti,  Bolshevism,  Fascism  and  Democracy. 
Gay,  Strenuous  Italy  Solving  a  Perilous  Problem. 
Sturzo,  Italy  and  Fascismo. 
Fiori,  Mussolini,  the  Man  of  Destiny. 


CHAPTER  V 

LIZETTE   WOODWORTH   REESE 

A  yellow-haired  little  girl,  starched  and  pressed  for  a  tiresome 
visit,  leaps  from  the  top  of  a  fence  to  land  on  her  knees  in  a 
Maryland  meadow,  and  scrambles  to  her  feet  delighted  to  find  her 
hat  askeAV  and  herself  smelling  of  mullein,  yarrow  and  mint.  The 
same  little  girl,  her  skirts  just  lengthened  and  her  blond  hair  up, 
walks  through  blowing  autumn  leaves  to  St.  John's  Parish  School 
in  the  village  of  Waverly  to  teach  her  class,  and  composes  her  first 
poem  as  she  walks.  There  follows  a  life  of  teaching  and  writing, 
trips  to  New  York  and  abroad,  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  editors  and  writers.  And  now  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
seventy-three  and  sparkling,  has  written  her  reminiscences. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

No  matter  what  the  count  of  the  years,  she  still  keeps  that  April 
spirit,  which  she  tells  us  her  mother  had.  Beauty  attends  her  yet, 
and  out  of  her  remembrances  she  offers  a  full  and  refreshing  cup, 
the  waters  of  which  constantly  sparkle  over  with  the  silver  splash 
of  poetry. — Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Her  Life 
2.    Readings  from  the  Book 
3.    Her  Poetry 
Special  Reference: 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth,  A  Victorian  Village. 
Additional  References: 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.  (Pamphlet  Poets.) 

Poetry  by  Miss  Reese 
Branch,  of  May. 
Handful  of  Lavender. 
Wayside  Lute. 
Quiet  Road. 
Spicezaood. 
Wild  Cherry. 
White  April. 
Selected  Poems. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  WESTERNER,  OLD  AND  NEW:  AN  INDIAN 
AND  A  COWBOY 

Plenty-Coups  is  probably  the  greatest  living  Indian  chief,  and 
the  only  legitimate  chieftain  left,  who  saw  much  of  the  old  life 
of  the  plains  Indian.  In  his  young  manhood  he  led  his  tribe,  the 
Crow  Indians,  against  the  ranging  Sioux,  Arapahoe,  and  Cheyenne. 
Now  he  is  the  great  statesman  who  has  fathered  them  in  the  un- 
happy period  of  their  decline.  General  Hugh  L.  Scott  says :  "I  have 
known  Plenty-Coups  for  more  than  fifty  years.  I  saw  him  at  the 
gathering  of  great  men  of  the  world  in  the  new  amphitheatre  at 
Arlington  at  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Last  of  the  great 
men,  I  saw  Plenty-Coups  limp  up  on  his  wounded  leg  and  place 
his  warbonnet  of  eagle  feathers  on  the  casket.  I  saw  him  again  last 
summer  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Crow 
agency — old,  lame,  nearly  blind  and  suffering  from  a  throat  trouble 
that  prevented  him  from  speaking  above  a  whisper — nevertheless 
he  had  made  the  long  journey  from  Pryor  Creek  to  assist  the 
Government  and  his  people,  and  I  sat  looking  at  his  pathetic  figure, 
reviewing  his  life  in  my  mind,  admiring  his  bravery,  his  generosity, 
his  fidelity  and  manner  of  thought  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  had  battled  against  new  and  adverse  conditions  and  had  sustained 
his  people  by  his  humor,  his  wisdom  and  example  for  fifty  years, 
and  I  thought  'there  is  indeed  a  great  man,  a  patriot  and  a  soldier.'  " 

One  of  the  cowboy  successors  to  the  Indian — -in  their  turn  des- 
tined to  vanish — Will  James  tells  of  his  orphaned  childhood  in  the 
care  of  an  old  French  trapper,  his  drifting  career  as  a  horseman 
up  and  down  the  West,  always  moving  toward  his  lifelong  ambition, 
to  become  an  artist.  Lone  Cowboy  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  his 
ultimate  success,  both  verbally  and  pictorially. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Plenty-Coups,  his  Life  and  Times 

2.    Well  James,  a  Cowboy  of  the  Plains 

3.    Readings  feom  the  Two  Books 
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Special  References : 

Linderman,   Frank   B.,  American:   the   Life  Story   of  a  Great  Indian. 
Plenty-Coups,  Chief  of  the  Crows. 

James,  Will,  Lone  Cowboy,  the  Story  of  My  Life. 
Additional  References: 

Schultz  and  Donaldson,  The  Sun  God's  Children. 

Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance,  Long  Lance. 

Buttree,  Rhythm  of  the  Redman. 

Radin,  Story  of  the  American  Indian. 

Dobie,  Vaquero  of  the  Brush  Country. 

Santee,  Cowboy. 

Branch,  The  Cowboy  and  His  Interpreters. 

James,  Cowboys  North  and  South. 

James,  The  Drifting  Cowboy. 

James,  Smoky:  the  Story  of  a  Cow-pony. 


CHAPTER   VII 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

Mrs.  Boas  has  wisely  left  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  poetry 
for  a  more  critical  pen.  Very  simply,  as  one  would  talk  of  a  great 
and  charming  friend,  she  tells  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was 
almost  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England.  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  a 
self-conscious  poet  in  her  childhood  and  an  undisciplined  Greek 
scholar  in  her  teens.  In  her  thirties,  already  well  known  for  her 
poetry,  she  was  the  pampered  bed-ridden  daughter  of  a  tyrannical 
father.  Then  came  Robert  Browning.  The  term  "great  lovers"  takes 
on  a  new  meaning  when  we  read  of  the  long  courtship  of  these  two 
poets.  Their  clandestine  marriage  and  flight  to  Italy  is  almost  an 
echo  from  the  novels  of  the  period.  But,  unlike  fiction,  the  story 
is  too  genuine  to  be  knocked  down  by  cynicism.  These  two  intelli- 
gent people  loved  each  other  devotedly  and  unselfishly.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  literary  atmosphere  created  and  the  great  names  that  file 
through  it,  this  book  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  love  story. — Bookman. 

The  record  of  the  Browning  romance  exists,  without  flaw  or 
missing  link,  in  the  daily  correspondence  which  for  more  than  a 
year  they  maintained.  After  their  marriage  they  were  never  sepa- 
rated. We  can  only  know  from  witnesses  and  from  Elizabeth's 
testimonials  to  her  friends  how  blissfully  they  fared.  Miss  Creston 
has  seamed  up  the  tale  of  their  courtship,  through  these  letters, 
stopping  here  and  there  to  tie  a  knot  or  rethread  the  needle,  here 
and  there  adding  a  stitch  or  two  of  her  own  interpretation.  The 
book,  so  carefully  worked  upon  the  fabric  of  truth,  gives  you  a 
feeling  that  you  have  penetrated  the  inner  beings  of  them  both. 
Reading  it,  you  know  for  a  surety  how  at  least  two  people  lived 
and  loved. — New  York  Herald  Tribune  Cooks. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Elizabeth  Bahrett 

a.  Family. 

b.  Home   life, 
r.  Friends. 

<l.   Invalid  poetess. 
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2.    Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
a.  Browning   the    deliverer. 
6.  Friendship. 

c.  Courtship. 

d.  Marriage. 

3.    Her  Poetry 

a.  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

b.  Aurora  Leigh. 

c.  Other  poems. 

d.  Selections. 

Special  References: 

Boas,  Louise  Schultz,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Creston,    Dormer,    Andromeda    in    Wimpole    Street:    the    Romance    of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Additional  References : 

Burdett,  The  Brownings. 

Loth,   The  Brownings. 

Oman,  Miss  Barrett's  Elopement. 

Browning,   E.   B.,   and   Robert,  Letters. 

Browning,  E.  B.,  Letters  to  Her  Sister. 

Browning,  E.  B.,  Complete  Poetical  Works. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

In  this  book,  Samuel  Chctzinoff,  the  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  World,  traces  four  influences  in  Beethoven's  life  that  account 
for  much  that  is  known  and  much  that  is  unknown  in  the  life  of  the 
great  composer :  the  cultural  and  refining  influence  of  Madame  von 
Breuning  and  her  family  when  the  composer  was  an  uncouth  young 
man  in  Bonn;  his  passion  for  the  Immortal  Beloved,  whoever  she 
may  have  been;  his  deafness,  contracted  from  an  illness  early  in 
life,  which  was  epochal  in  his  development  as  an  artist  and  a  man; 
his  almost  pathological  love  for  his  nephew  Carl  upon  whom  was 
showered  Beethoven's  love,  and  whose  ultimate  worthlessness  grad- 
ually embittered  the  composer. 

The  effect  of  these  important  influences  on  a  genius  thoroughly 
conscious  of  his  power  made  of  Beethoven  the  acknowledged  medium 
for  the  musical  expression  of  the  loftiest  feelings  of  civilized  man. 

The  author  has  skillfully  woven  an  organic  and  exciting  story 
about  Beethoven,  the  man  and  the  artist.  Firmly  grounded  on  years 
of  scholarship  and  first-hand  investigation,  it  is  nevertheless  as  a 
human  and  passionate  story  of  an  all  too  human  and  passionate 
figure  that  Eroica  is  presented  to  the  general  public. — Simon  and 
Schuster. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Beginnings 

a.  Bonn. 

b.  Vienna. 

c.  Friends   and   patrons. 

d.  Early  love  affairs. 


a.  The  Master. 

b.  Julietta. 
r.  Deafness. 
d.  Carl. 


2.    Victory  and  Defeat 


3.    His  Music 


A  paper,  supplemented  if  possible  by  a  musician  playing  a  few  representa- 
tive selections  on  the  piano,  such  as  a  movement  from  the  Eroica.. 
Sonata  Pathitique,  Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
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Special  Reference: 

Chotzinoff,   Samuel,   Eroica:   a   Novel   Based   on   the   Life   of  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven. 

Additional  References: 

Rolland,  Beethoven  the  Creator. 

Newman,   The   Unconscious  Beethoven. 

Sullivan,  Beethoven:  his  Spiritual  Development. 

Grace,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Schauffler,  Beethoven,  the  Man  Who  Freed  Music. 

Ludwig,  Three   Titans. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD 

An  interpretative  biography  of  the  brilliant  and  notorious 
American  leader  and  traitor,  unbiased  and  based  upon  historically 
accurate  facts  concerning  the  man  and  his  career.  Mr.  Sellers  does 
not  try  to  whitewash  the  character  of  his  subject,  but  maintains 
that  Arnold's  treason  was  due  to  his  honest  belief  that  the  cause  of 
American  patriotism  was  too  weak,  and  that  Britain  could  offer  him 
higher  rank  and  good  money  for  his  service  in  the  vocation  that 
was  Arnold's  heart  and  soul — war. — Book  Review  Digest. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    A  Hero 

a.  The  fire  eater. 

b.  Ticonderoga. 

c.  Quebec. 

2.    A  Traitor 

a.  Valcour. 

b.  Saratoga. 

c.  Courtship. 

d.  A  renegade. 

3.    The  Revolutionary  Soldier 

a.  The  common  soldier. 

b.  His  character. 

c.  Life  in  the  army. 

Special  Reference : 

Sellers,  Charles  Coleman,  Benedict  Arnold. 
Additional  References: 

Bradford,  Damaged  Souls.   (Contains  chapter  on  Arnold.) 

Hines,  Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec. 

Pell,  Ethan  Allen. 

Boyd,  21  ad  Anthony  Wayne. 

Fiske,   The   American    Revolution. 

Van  Tyne,  The  American  Revolution. 

Wrong,   Washington  and  His  Comrades  in  Arms. 


CHAPTER  X 

ANNE  HUTCHINSON 

After  a  childhood  in  London,  and  twenty-two  years  of  marriage 
crowned  by  the  birth  of  fourteen  children,  Anne  Hutchinson 
settled,  in  1631,  in  Boston  where  John  Cotton  was  preaching.  Here 
she  became  a  social  and  religious  leader,  holding  meetings  at  her 
home.  Suspicion  fell  upon  her,  and  when  brought  to  trial  before 
Winthrop,  Dudley  and  Endicott,  she  insisted  on  describing  God's 
revelations  to  her.  Banished  and  finally  excommunicated  from  the 
Church,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  with  her  children  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  later  removing  to  Pelham  Bay,  where  she  and  nearly 
her  entire  family  were  massacred  by  the  Indians. — Booh  Review 
Digest. 

Anne  Hutchinson  was  a  pattern  of  those  female  visionaries  and 
enthusiasts  who  many  times  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  spirit 
against  the  letter.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  exhibit  the  typical 
imaginative  egotism  of  the  female  mystic  and  martyr  against  an 
American  background.  Miss  Rugg  has  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  Anne  Hutchinson's  life  in  England.  Miss  Augur  has  written 
a  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  American  years  of  this  stormy 
and  spirited  woman,  who  used  the  energies  bred  from  a  divided 
self  to  serve  the  cause  of  tolerance  and  justice. — Nerv  Republic. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Earxier  Years 

a.  The  England  of  1605. 

b.  Its  religion. 

c.  The  Hutchinsons. 

d.  John  Cottcn. 

e.  The  removal. 

2.    Ix  Bostox 
or.  The  colony. 

b.  Religious  and  social  life. 

c.  The  attack. 


3.    Ax  Outcast 


a.  The  trial. 

b.  Banishment. 

c.  Death. 
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Special  References : 

Augur,  Helen,  An  American  Jezebel:  the  Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 
Rugg,  "Winnifred  King,  Unafraid:  a  Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Additional  References: 

Curtis,   A'nne   Hutchinson. 

Adams,  The  Founding  of  New  England. 

Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony. 

Hall,  The  Religious  Background  of  American  Culture. 

Easton,  Roger  Williams,  Prophet  and  Pioneer. 

Adams,  The  Founding  of  Nero  England. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  STORY  OF  SAN  MICHELE 

Dr.  Munthe  gives  us  one  of  the  frankest  and  most  absorbing 
autobiographies  of  recent  years.  This  volume,  with  its  admirably 
flexible  style,  is  uncommonly  rich  in  objective  interest.  It  is  packed 
with  good  stories,  with  vivid  scenes  of  travel  in  many  lands,  and 
witli  memorable  portraits  of  strangely  varied  characters.  It  is 
equally  engrossing  as  a  revelation  of  temperament.  Dr.  Munthe 
is  both  realist  and  mystic,  scientist  and  poet,  caustic  philosopher 
and  kindly  essayist.  Above  all,  he  is  the  apostle  of  pity. — Nation 
and  Athenaeum. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Doctor's  Life 

2.    Some  of  His  Stories 

3.    Readings  from  the  Book 

Special  Reference : 

Munthe,  Axel,  The  Story  of  San  Michele. 

Additional  References: 

Munthe,  Memories  and  Vagaries. 
Ashton,  Dr.  Serocold.  (Fiction.) 


CHAPTER  XII 

TWO  PREACHERS:  VANAMEE  AND  IRVINE 

Both  ministers,  both  unusually  fine  men  of  abounding  vitality 
and  magnetic  personality,  both  involved  in  the  World  War.  But 
there  the  parallel  must  end.  What  a  contrast  in  upbringing,  sur- 
roundings, experience!  The  London  Saturday  Review  describes 
Parker  Vanamee  as  "a  typical,  efficient,  adventurous  young  Ameri- 
can, of  great  natural  intelligence,  a  sketchy  education,  and  a  genial 
pushful  personality  which  had  enabled  him,  before  the  Avar,  to  make 
a  success  of  the  three  apparently  incongruous  professions  of  able 
seaman,  newspaper  reporter  and  Episcopalian  minister.  Then  he 
went  to  the  war  (in  spite  of  his  bishop)  and  was  unfortunately 
killed,  and  his  wife  here  sets  herself  the  task  of  telling  the  story  of 
his  simple,  gallant  life." 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  Alexander  Irvine's  career  in  a 
few  words.  He  must  tell  his  own  story.  He  is  thus  described  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes:  "A  mercurial,  irresponsible  Irishman,  at 
heart  a  vagabond  who  must  wander  the  world  in  quest  of  adventure, 
brimful  of  the  love  of  life,  all  emotion  and  sentiment  and  quick 
response  to  situations,  contemptuous  of  money,  hungry  for  culture, 
witty,  courageous,  resourceful,  his  tongue  eloquent  with  poetry  and 
prophecy,  his  heart  passionate  with  love  of  men,  and  in  all  and 
through  all  a  mystic  light  which  reveals,  or  seems  to  reveal,  a  world 
unseen,  Alexander  Irvine  is  one  of  the  remarkable  personalities  of 
our  generation." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Parker  Vanamee 

2.  Alexander   Irvine 

3.    Readings  from  the  Two  Books 
Special  References: 

Vanamee,  Mary  Conger,   Vanamee. 

Irvine,   Alexander,   A    Fighting   Parson:   the   Autobiography   of  Alex- 
ander Irvine. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

MATA  HARI:  COURTESAN  AND  SPY 

This  book  is  more  than  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
adventuresses  that  ever  lived.  It  tells  a  good  deal  about  that  deadly 
yet  necessary  branch  of  the  military  of  every  country,  the  intelli- 
gence service,  with  its  entangling  ramifications,  plots  and  counter- 
plots, betrayals  and  double  crosses.  Mata  Hari's  picturesque  career 
as  dancer,  courtesan,  and  the  most  famous  spy  of  the  war,  credited 
by  the  French  authorities  with  the  death  of  50,000  men,  is  well 
described  in  this  straightforward,  unromanticized  account  by  Major 
Coulson.  However  repulsive  her  character,  she  must  have  had  great 
ability  and  a  tremendous  fascination  of  personality. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Lee u warden  to  Vittel 

2.    Madrid  to   Saint-Lazare 

3.    Espionage  Service  During  the  European  War 

Special  Reference : 

Coulson,  Thomas,  Mata  Uari:  Courtesan  and  Spy. 

Additional  References: 

Ashton-Wolfe,    Warped    in    the   Making.    (Contains    chapter   on    Mata 

Hari.) 
Berndorff,  Espionage! 

Rowan,  Spy  and  Counter-spy:  the  Development  of  Modern  Espionage. 
Jenssen,  /  Spy:  the  True  Story  of  a  Woman  Secret  Service  Agent. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

ORIENTAL  PICTURES:  A  CHINESE  LADY  AND 
A  GERMAN  DIPLOMAT 

Lady  Hosie  is  an  Englishwoman  who  has  lived  many  years  of 
her  life  in  China  and  is  devoted  to  the  country  and  its  people.  In  a 
rather  unique  manner,  combining  incidents,  dialogues,  and  reminis- 
cences gleaned  from  her  wide  experience,  she  gives  most  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  home  life  of  present-day  China.  They  serve  as  a 
background  to  her  portrait  of  a  Chinese  lady,  attractive  young  Mrs. 
Sung  of  Shanghai,  well  educated  and  up  to  date,  from  the  crown 
of  her  bobbed  head  to  the  tips  of  her  unbound  feet. 

The  travel  side  of  Oriental  Memories  is  most  delightful,  with  its 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem,  Persia,  and  Bagdad,  before  the  all-con- 
quering automobile  had  smoothed  away  most  of  what  was  charac- 
teristic and  distinguished  in  the  Near  East.  But  its  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  character  of  its  author.  With  his  deep  and  ever-widening 
culture,  his  cordial  friendship  with  the  chiefs  of  other  countries, 
his  constant  efforts  to  make  this  friendship  nation-wide,  he  typifies 
Germany  as  we  had  fondly  believed  it  before  1914,  and  renews  our 
faith  in  the  Germany  of  today,  since  it  has  produced  this  man. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Picture  of  Mrs.  Sung 

2.    China  of  Today 

3.    A  German  Diplomat  in  the  Orient 

\.    Life  in  the  Near  East 

Special  References: 

Hosie,  Lady,  Portrait  of  a  Chinese  Lady  and  Certain  of  her  Contem- 
poraries. 
Rosen,  Friedrich,  Oriental  Memories. 

Additional  References : 

Abend,    Tortured   China. 
Greenbie,  The  Romantic  East. 
Childers,  Through  Oriental  Gates. 
Beard,  Realism  in  Modern  Japan. 
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Omar  Khayyam,  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam;  translated  by  Friedrich 

Rosen. 
Bell,  Gertrude,  Life  and  Letters. 
Bell,  Gertrude,  Persian  Pictures. 
Nicolson,  Portrait  of  a  Diplomatist. 
Audisio,  Harun  Al-Rashid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 
Rihani,  Arabian  Peak  and  Desert. 


CHAPTER    XV 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

The  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  one  of  the  great  romances  of 
literary  history.  His  success  was  so  easy  and  swift,  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  dazzling  that  the  sudden  reverse  of  his  fortune  still 
moves  the  imagination.  There  is  no  one  about  whom  we  can  know 
more,  for  his  friendships  were  widespread  and  his  acquaintance 
enormous,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  better  afford  to  be  known. 
Charm,  personality,  character — their  strength  makes  him  a  man  of 
mark,  if  he  had  never  written  a  line.  But  apart  from  the  man  there 
is  the  writer,  the  poet  who  took  his  own  generation  by  storm,  and 
the  novelist  who  has  left  to  us  a  gallery  of  living  pictures. 

This  book  by  the  Anglo-Irish  critic  Stephen  Gwynn  tells  with 
humor,  but  without  smartness,  without  hero-worship  but  with  full 
admiration,  the  story  of  a  gallant  life,  and  weaves  into  it  a  discrimi- 
nating estimate  of  Scott's  writings. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Story  of  His  Life 

2.    His  Poetrt 

3.    Waverley  Novels 

Special  Reference : 

Gwynn,  Stephen,  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A dditional  References : 

Partington,  Private  Letter-books  of  Sir   Walter  Scott. 

Lockhart,  Life  of  Sir   Walter  Scott. 

Crockett,   The  Scott   Country. 

Carswell,  The  Life  of  Robert  Burns. 

Scott,  Poetical   Works. 

Scott,    Waverley   Novels. 
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Fiske,  John.    The  American  Revolution.   2  vols.  Houghton.  $6.00.  (9) 
Gay,  H.  N.    Strenuous  Italy.    Houghton.  1927.  $3.00.   (4) 
Grace,  Harvey.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven,    Harper.  1927.  $2.00.   (8) 
Greenbie,  Sydney.    The  Romantic  East.    McBride.  1930.  $3.50.  (14) 
Hall,  T.  C.    The  Religious  Background  of  American  Culture.    Little.  1930 

$3.00.  (10) 
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Hellman,  G.  S.    The  True  Stevenson.    Little.  1925.  $3.50.  (3) 

Hines,  E.  D.    Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec.    Essex  Institute. 

1898.  $.35.   (9) 
James,  Will.    Smoky.    Scribner's.  1926.  $1.00.   (6) 

Cowboys  North  and  South.    Scribner's.  1924.  $3.50.   (6) 

The  Drifting  Cowboy.    Scribner's.  1925.  $3.50.   (6) 

Jenssen,  Baroness  Carla.  I  Spy:  the  True  Story  of  a  Woman  Secret  Service 

Agent.  Dodd.  1930.  $3.00.    (13) 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.    (Pamphlet  Poets.)  Simon.  1928.  $.25.  (5) 
Lockhart,  John  G.   Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Macmillan.  5  vols.,  $3.00  each. 

New  Edition  Abridged  from  the  Larger  Work,  1  vol.,  $2.40.   (15) 
Loth,  David  G.    The  Brownings.    Brentano's.  1929.  $3.75.   (7) 
Ludwig,   Emil.     Three   Titans.     (Beethoven,   Rembrandt,   Michael   Angelo.) 

Putnam's.  1930.  $3.50.    (8) 
Morison,  Samuel  E.    Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony.    Houghton.  1930.  $5.00. 

(10) 
Munthe,  Axel.    Memories  and  Vagaries.    Dutton.  1930.    (11) 
Newman,  Ernest.    The   Unconscious  Beethoven.    Knopf.  1927.  $2.50.   (8) 
Nicolson,  Harold.    Portrait  of  a  Diplomatist.    Houghton.  1930.  $5.00.   (14) 
Nitti,  F.  S.    Bolshevism.  Fascism,  and  Democracy.    Macmillan.  1927.  $2.75. 

(4) 
Oman,  Carola.    Miss  Barrett's  Elopement.    Holt.  1930.  $2.50.   (7) 
Omar   Khayyam.     Quatrains   of   Omar   Khayyam;  translated   by   Friedrich 

Rosen.  Dutton.  1930.  $2.50.    (14) 
Osbourne,  Lloyd.    Intimate  Portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Scribner's. 

1928.  $1.50.   (3) 
Partington,  Wilfred,  ed.   Private  Letter-books  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Stokes. 

1930.  $6.00.   (15) 
Pell,  John.    Ethan  Allen.    Houghton.  1929.  $5.00.  (9) 
Powell,  Lyman  P.    Mary  Baker  Eddy.    Macmillan.  1930.  $5.00.  (2) 
Prezzolini,  Giuseppe.    Fascism.    Dutton.  1927.  $2.50.   (4) 
Radin,  Paul.    The  Story  of  the  American  Indian.    Liveright.  1927.  $5.00.  (6) 
Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth.    Branch  of  May.    Mosher.  1887.  $3.00.  (5) 

Handful  of  Lavender.    Mosher.  1891.  $3.00.    (5) 

Quiet  Road.    Mosher.  1896.  $2.00.   (5) 

Wayside  Lute.    Mosher.  1909.  $2.00.  (5) 

Spicewood.    Norman,  Remington.  1920.  $1.50.    (5) 

Wild  Cherry.    Norman,  Remington.  1923.  $1.50.   (5) 

Selected  Poems.    Doubleday.  1926.  $2.00.  (5) 

White  April.    Farrar.  1930.  $1.50.   (5) 

Rihani,  Arneen.   Arabian  Peak  and  Desert.    Houghton.  1930.  $6.00.  (14) 
Rolland,  Romain.    Beethoven  the  Creator.    Harper.  1929.  $5.00.   (8) 
Rowan,   R.  W.    Spy  and  Counter-spy.    Viking.  1928.  $3.50.    (13) 
Santee,  Ross.   Cowboy.   Cosmopolitan.  1928.  $2.50.  (6) 
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Schauffler,  R.  H.   Beethoven,  the  Man  Who  Freed  Music.  2  vols.  Doubleday. 

1929.  $10.00.  (8) 
Schultz  and  Donaldson.    The  Sun  God's  Children.   Houghton.  1930.  $3.00.  (6) 
Scott,  Walter.  Poetical  Works.  Globe  Edition.  Macmillan.  $3.00.  Autograph 

Edition.  Houghton.  $2.00.   (15) 
Scott,   Walter.     Waverley  Novels.    Dryburgh  Edition.  25  vols.   Macmillan. 

$2.25  each.  (15) 
Springer,  Fleta  C,    According  to  the  Flesh.    Coward-McCann.  1930.  $3.00. 

(2) 
Stetson,   Augusta   E.     Reminiscences,  Sermons   and   Correspondence.    Put- 
nam's. 1924.  $2.50.   (2) 

Vital  Issues  in  Christian  Science.    Putnam's.  1914.  $2.50.  (2) 

Steuart,  J.  A.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson.   2  vols.  Little.  1924.  $4.00.   (3) 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.    Works.    South  Seas  Edition.  32  vols.  Scribner's. 

$.90  each.    (3) 
Sturzo,  Luigi.    Italy  and  Fascismo.    Harcourt.  1927.  $3.75.   (4) 
Sullivan,   J.   W.   N.    Beethoven:   his   Spiritual  Development.    Knopf.   1927. 

$3.50.  (8) 
Terhune,  Albert  Payson.    Buff,  a  Collie,  and  Other  Dog  Stories.  Grosset. 

$.75.    (1) 

Lad:  a  Dog.    Dutton.  $2.00.   (1) 

Further  Adventures  of  Lad.   Grosset.  $.75.  (1) 

Bruce.    Dutton.  $2.00.    (1) 

Twain,  Mark.    Christian  Science.    Harper.  1907.  $2.25.   (2) 

Van  Tyne,  C,  H.    The  American  Revolution.    Harper.  1905.  $2.25.   (9) 

Wilbur,  Sibyl.    The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.   Christian  Science  Pub.  1913. 

$3.00.  (2) 
Wrong,  George  M.     Washington  and  His  Comrades  in  Arms.    Yale.  1921. 

$1.50.    (9) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Other  People's  Lives, 
Second  Series:  Current  Books,  1929-1930,  is  $7.00  in  North  Caro- 
lina, or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program 
are  supplied  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  are 
loaned.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  bor- 
rowed material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  addi- 
tional to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered 
clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do 
so  by  paying  a  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  members  of  registered  clubs  have  the  first 
choice  of  material.  Postage  -will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to 
Xorth  Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  club  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which  the 
fifteen  meetings  will  occur.  Each  chapter  will  then  be  assigned  to 
the  date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  clubs  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it 
possible  to  supply  a  large  number  of  clubs  with  all  the  material 
they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University   Extension   Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

Date 

1.  Youth 

Led  by 

2.  Maturity 

Led  by 

3.  Readings  from  the   Dog   Stories 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  Mrs.  Eddy 

Date 

1.  A  Woman  Becomes  a  Deity 

Led  by 

2.  The  Secret  Place  of  the  Most   High 

Led  by 

3.  The  Twilight  of  a  God 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Date 

1.  Storms  of  Youth 

Led  by 

2.  The  Search  for  Health 

Led  by 

3.  The  Writings 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Francesco  Nitti 

Date 

1.  Capture 

Led  by 

2.  Escape 

Led  by 

3.  Fascism 

Led  by 
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Fifth  Meeting:  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 

Date 

1.  Her  Life 

Led  by 

2.  Readings  from  the  Book 

Led  by 

3.  Her   Poetry 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  The  Westerner,  Old  and  New:  An  Indian 
and  a  Cowboy 

Date 

1.  Plenty-Coups,  his  Life  and  Times 

Led  by 

2.  Will  James,  a  Cowboy  of  the  Plains 

Led  by 

3.  Readings  from  the  Two  Books 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

Date 

1.  Elizabeth    Barrett 

Led  by 

2.  Elizabeth    Barrett    Browning 

Led  by 

3.  Her    Poetry 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Date 

1.  Beginnings 

Led   by 

2.  Victory  and  Defeat 

Led  by 

3.  His   Music- 

Led   by 
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Ninth  Meeting:  Benedict  Arnold 

Date 

1.  A  Hero 

Led  by 

2.  A  Traitor 

Led  by 

3.  The   Revolutionary   Soldier 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  Anne  Hutchinson 

Date 

1.  Earlier    Years 

Led  by 

2.  In    Boston 

Led  by 

3.  An   Outcast 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  The  Story  of  San  Michele 

Date 

1.  The  Doctor's  Life 

Led  by 

2.  Some  of  His  Stories 

Led  by 

3.  Readings  from  the  Book 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Two  Preachers:  Vanamee  and  Irvine 

Date 

1.  Parker  Vanamee 

Led  by 

2.  Alexander  Irvine 

Led  by 

3.  Readings  from  the  Two  Books 

Led  by 
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  Mata  Hari:  Courtesan  and  Spy 

Date 

1.  Leeuwarden  to  Vittel 

Led  by 

2.  Madrid  to  Saint-Lazare 

Led  by 

3.  Espionage  Service  During  the   European  War 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Oriental  Pictures:  A  Chinese  Lady  and  a 
German  Diplomat 

Date 

1.  Picture  of  Mrs.  Sung 

Led  by 

2.  China  of  Today 

Led  by 

3.  A  German  Diplomat  in  the  Orient 

Led  by 

4.  Life  in  the  Near  East 

Led  by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Date 

1.  The  Story  of  His  Life 

Led  by 

2.  His  Poetry 

Led  by 

3.  Waverley   Novels 

Led  by 

Name  of  Club Registration  number 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of   Program  Committee  


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

Vol.       II,  No.  10.    The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

Vol.     Ill,  No.    9.    Correlating  Play  and  Class  Room  Work.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

Vol.     Ill,  No.  11.    The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  H.  Snell.  Price  10c. 

Vol.     in.  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  $1.00. 

Vol.     IV,  No.    3.    The  High  School  Society.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      IV,  No.     7.    Port   Terminals   and   Water   Transportation.    Debate   Handbook. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.      IV,  No.  10.    Public   Welfare   and   the   Community  as   it   Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina,  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 
Rockwell.  Price  50c. 

Vol.       V,  No.    4.     College  Education  and  Professional  Opportunity.  Compiled  by  T.  A. 
Whitener.    Free. 

Vol.     VI,  No.    8.    Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.  Free. 

Vol.      VI,  No.  10.     Town    and  Country  Inter  dependencies.   North   Carolina   Club  Year 
Book,  1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.     6.     The   McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus   Bill.   Debate   Handbook.    Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.     8.    Parent-Teacher  Handbook.    Fourth   Edition.    Edited   by   Harold   D. 
Meyer.   Price  50c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.    9.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.  11.     The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.  12.    Some   Problems   in  Democracy   in    North   Carolina.   North   Carolina 
Club  Year  Book.   1926-1927.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.  13.    High  School  Library   Standards.   Price   50c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.     5.     The   World  Court.   Debate   Handbook.   Compiled  by   E.   R.    Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

6.  Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1928.  Price  50c. 

7.  Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 
Selden.   Price   50c. 

8.  Studies  in  Taxation.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.  Price  75c. 

4.  The    Classification    of    Property   for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.   R.   Rankin.   Price   50c. 

5.  Country   Life   in   North   Carolina.   North   Carolina   Club    Yearbook. 
1928-1929.   Price   50c. 

8.     Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price    50c. 

2.  Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook, 
1929-1930.   Price   50c. 

3.  University  Extension  Division.    (Correspondence   Instruction.)    1930- 
1931.    Free. 

X,  No.     4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,   1929.  Price  50c. 
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An  Outline  for  Music  Clubs 

with 
Foreword  by  Paul  Green 


CHAPEL    HILL  MCMXXXI 

THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      NORTH      CAROLINA      PRESS 


OUTLINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  STUDY 

Fifty  Cents  Each 
Extension  Leaflet: 
Vol.     IV,  No.    1.    Constructive  Ventures  in  Government.  H.  W.  Odum. 

Extension  Bulletins: 

Town  Studies.  Harold  D.  Meyer. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  tfie  Theatre.    Dougald  MacMillan. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  Mary  T.  Hobbs. 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.  Revised  Edition.  D.  D.  Carroll. 

Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.  George  McKie. 

Present  Day  Literature:  Good  Books  of  192S-192U.  C.  S.  Love 

Know  Your  Own  State — North  Carolina.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  Paul  John  Weaver. 

Good  Books  of  192U-192S.  Cornelia  S.  Love. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.  P.  Higby. 

A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter. 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Current  Books:  1925-1926.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and 

American.  L.  B.  Wright. 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  E.  L.  Green. 
Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.  Harold  D.  Meyer. 
Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison 

Hibbard. 
Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter. 
Adventures  in  Reading:  Current  Books,  1926-1927. 

Russell  Potter. 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American 

Tradition.  James  Holly  Hanford. 
Contemporary  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Paul  and 

Elizabeth  Lay  Green. 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.  E.  L.  Green. 
Other  People's  Lives.  A  Biographical  Round-up:  Current  Books, 

1927-1928.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Contemporary   Spanish   Literature,    in   English   Translation. 

Agatha  Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,  1928-1929. 
Russell  Potter. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  11.    A  Study  of  South  America.  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  12.    Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.      IX,  No.    2.    A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note. 

Mary  deB.  Graves. 
Vol.     IX,  No.    8.    A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.     IX,  No.    6.    Folklore.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 

Vol.      IX,  No.    7.    The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.      IX,  No.    9.    Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves. 

Vol.     IX,  No.  10.     The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.       X,  No.     1.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series:  Current  Books,  1929-19S0. 

Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Vol.       X,  No.    6.    Other  People's  Lives.  Second  Series.  1929-1930.  C.  S.  Love. 
Vol.        X,  No.     7.    America  and  Her  Music.  Lamar  Stringfleld. 

Terms  for  Individuals  or  Groups.  For  a  registration  fee  of  $7.00  in  North  Carolina, 
or  $10.00  elsewhere,  ten  copies  of  the  chosen  program  are  supplied,  and  also  all 
necessary  references  for  the  preparation  of  papers  and  discussions.  All  clubs,  except 
North  Carolina  registered  clubs,  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed 
material.  Additional  copies  of  programs  over  ten  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Further  Information.  Write  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill. 
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FOREWORD 

Lamar  Stringfield,  the  author  of  this  bulletin  on  America  and 
Her  Music,  is  already  known  in  musical  circles  as  a  composer, 
flutist,  and  symphony  conductor  of  ability.  He  was  born  near 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  October  10,  1897,  the  sixth  of  a  family 
of  seven,  all  of  whom  had  an  interest  in  music  from  childhood.  The 
father,  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  was  a  Baptist  minister  whose  name 
today  stands  in  North  Carolina  for  what  is  best  in  religious  educa- 
tion. Despite  his  many  cares  of  family,  ministry,  and  social  work, 
the  Reverend  Stringfield  found  time  to  encourage  his  children  in 
music  and  education  and  lived  to  see  them  all  reward  him. 

Lamar  Stringfield  was  educated  at  Mars  Hill  and  Wake  Forest 
College,  North  Carolina.  His  academic  training  was  interrupted  in 
1916  when  he  joined  the  army.  He  served  in  the  World  War  as  a 
member  of  the  105th  Engineers,  and  during  the  odd  hours  of  army 
life  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  flute — an  instrument  which  he  now 
plays  like  a  master.  After  a  year's  service  overseas,  he  returned  to 
his  home  state  and  at  Asheville  began  the  study  of  the  flute  in 
earnest  under  Emil  Medicus.  He  remained  there  a  year  and  then 
entered  The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  City,  with 
George  Barrere,  the  famous  flutist,  as  his  teacher.  He  also  studied 
composition  there  with  Percy  Goetschius.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  received  the  Artist's  Diploma  in  flute-playing  and  a  prize 
in  composition ;  also  within  that  period  diplomas  from  The  Ameri- 
can Orchestral  Society  for  orchestral  playing  and  conducting. 
During  these  four  years  and  after  he  also  appeared  as  flute  soloist 
with  various  symphony  orchestras  or  in  recitals  of  his  own.  For 
two  seasons  he  played  with  The  Chamber  Music  Art  Society,  for 
three  seasons  with  The  New  York  Chamber  Music  Society,  and  at 
different  times  appeared  with  other  symphony  orchestras  in  New 
York  City  and  at  music  guilds,  and  played  for  phonograph  com- 
panies and  radio  broadcasting  organizations.  In  1928  he  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  suite  From  the  Southern  Moun- 
tains, which  was  adjudged  the  finest  American  composition  of  that 
year. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  conductor  and  composer  that  Lamar  String- 
field  is  best  known.  He  has  conducted  symphonies  in  Aeolian 
and  Carnegie  Halls,  and  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Newark  Phil- 
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harmonic  and  the  Nashville  Symphony  in  1926-27.  In  1927-28 
he  was  conductor  at  the  Washington  National  Opera  Association 
and  at  the  English  Folk-Dance  Festival  in  New  York  in  1928-29. 
During  the  summer  of  1927  he  organized  the  Asheville  Symphony 
Society.  In  January,  1930,  he  conducted  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
in  his  prize-winning  suite,  and  in  May,  1930,  the  Barrere  Sym- 
phony at  the  Spartanburg  Festival. 

As  a  composer,  Mr.  Stringfield  differs  from  most  of  his  fellow 
artists  in  that  he  lias  now  turned  directly  to  the  folk-life  of  America 
for  his  themes  and  inspiration.  The  ballads,  songs,  and  dances  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  type  are  the  sources  from  which  will  come 
the  great  American  music,  he  says,  not  from  jazz  or  Negro  or 
Indian  music.  He  thinks  Indian  music  is  unimportant  and  Negro 
music  mainly  a  copy  and  distortion  of  deeper  Anglo-Saxon  sources. 
Whether  his  theory  is  correct  or  not,  his  own  compositions  based 
upon  that  theory  are  eloquent  in  appeal. 

He  is  the  composer  of  the  following  works:  Lost  (piano  solo), 
1919;  In  Lindy's  Cabin  (violin  solo),  based  on  North  Carolina 
mountain  folk-themes,  1920;  Polka  Dot  Polka  (cornet  solo),  1920; 
Tango  (for  orchestra),  1921;  The  Desert  Wanderer  (overture  for 
band),  oriental,  1921;  Mountain  Echoes  (flute  solo),  based  on 
mountain  folk-themes,  1921;  Lament  (violin  solo),  1921;  False 
Triste  (orchestra),  1921;  My  Lullaby  (soprano  solo),  1921;  An 
American  Humoresque  (piano  solo),  based  on  mountain  folk-themes, 
1922;  A  Doll's  Lullaby  (violin  solo),  1922;  Mountain  Suite  (mili- 
tary band),  based  on  mountain  folk-themes,  No.  1  The  Dawn,  No. 
2  The  Day,  No.  3  The  Dance,  1922;  To  A  Star  (flute  solo),  1923; 
Mountain  Sketches  (flute,  'cello,  and  piano),  based  on  mountain 
folk-themes,  No.  1  Morning,  No.  2  The  Trail,  No.  3  The  Piping 
Shepherd,  No.  4  In  a  Log  Cabin,  1923;  Travel  (tenor  solo),  1923; 
Tonight  (mezzo-soprano  solo),  1923;  My  Heart  Is  Heavy  (soprano 
solo),  1923;  A  Song  of  a  Tree  (soprano  or  tenor  solo),  1923;  Indian 
Sketches  (flute  and  string  quartet),  based  on  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kee Indian  themes,  No.  1  Legend,  No.  2  Serenade,  No.  3  Green 
Corn  Dance,  1924;  Indian  Legend  (symphonic  poem),  based  on 
Cherokee  Indian  themes,  1925;  De  Jedgment  Day  (soprano  or 
tenor  solo),  1925;  Prelude  and  Fugue  (flute  and  string  quartet), 
1924;  The  Ole  Swimmin    Hole  (flute,  viola,  and  'cello),  based  on 
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mountain  folk-themes,  1924;  Concert  Fugue  (string  quartet),  based 
on  mountain  folk-themes,  1924;  Asheville  Kiwanis  March  (band), 
1924;  The  Vagabond's  Prayer  (baritone  and  string  quartet),  1925; 
Berceuse  (piano  solo),  1925;  Canon  (violin,  viola,  and  'cello),  1925; 
Squaw  Dance  (orchestra),  based  on  N.  C.  Cherokee  Indian  themes, 
1925;  Fly  Low,  Vermillion  Dragon  (vocal  solo  with  orchestra), 
1925;  Suite  (for  oboe  and  flute),  1925;  Introduction  and  Scherzo 
(string  quintet,  wind  quintet,  trumpet,  and  tympani),  based  on 
mountain  folk-themes,  1926;  The  Moon  (soprano  solo),  based  on 
folk-themes,  1926;  Impromptu  (flute  and  'cello),  1927;  Romance 
(piano  solo),  1927;  From  the  Southern  Mountains  (suite  for 
orchestra),  based  on  mountain  folk-themes — (a)  Mountain  Song, 
(b)  Panorama,  (c)  At  Evening,  (d)  Cripple  Creek,  1927;  The 
Seventh  Queue  (symphonic  ballet),  1928;  From  a  Negro  Melody 
(chamber  orchestra),  based  on  Negro  themes,  1928;  At  the  Factory 
(symphonic  fantasy),  1929;  Elegy  ('cello  and  piano),  1930;  A 
Secret  Wish  (flute  solo),  1930;  Mountain  Song  (opera  in  two  acts), 
based  on  mountain  folk-themes;  1930;  Tread  the  Green  Grass 
(music  written  for  Paul  Green's  play  of  that  name),  1930.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  American  music  and  co- 
editor  of  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs. 

Mr.  Stringfield  has  now  returned  from  New  York  to  live  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  among  his  own  people  he  finds  a  music  which 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  sincere  and  lasting  American  music  some 
day  to  be  brought  to  artistic  completion  by  an  American  composer — 
a  composer,  he  says,  who  will  not  found  his  dream  upon  barbarities 
or  fads  or  machine  standards  and  values  but  upon  spontaneous 
emotions  and  a  simplicity  of  truth. 

Paul  Green. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


PREFACE 

Any  departures  from  traditions  and  conventionalities  always 
subject  themselves  to  controversy,  especially  if  such  departures  are 
based  on  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

With  the  advantage  of  the  experiences  and  creations  of  other 
nations  at  our  disposal,  America,  as  a  nation,  is  now  in  a  position 
to  create  and  receive  masterpieces  made  from  its  own  mentalities 
and  emotions.  It  is  with  that  acknowledgment  that  this  outline  of 
suggestions  is  offered.  Then,  if  we  understand  that,  the  develop- 
ment of  music  club  study  may  be  extended  more  actively  into  a 
research  for  less  hackneyed  musical  interpretations  and  under- 
standings. 

The  use  of  phonograph  records  in  building  programs  has  been 
proved  an  excellent  way  to  become  familiar  with  all  forms  of  music. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  musical  masterpieces  by  American- 
born  composers  recorded,  it  is  probably  more  valuable  at  this  time 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  public  at  large  to  become  familiar 
with  the  masterpieces  of  other  composers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  programs  are  made  up  of  compositions  that  seem  remotely 
related  to  the  text  of  each  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  including 
a  folk-song  for  a  hearing  at  each  meeting. 

Association  with  music  is  the  best  way  to  learn  its  values.  Along 
with  such  association,  analyses  may  be  made  of  the  different  works 
until  a  technique  of  writing  and  selecting  the  best  music  will  become 
a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  desire  to  hear  more  good  music 
will  become  a  dominant  habit. 

These  programs  are  offered  only  as  secondary  to  any  more 
important  presentations  that  the  leaders  of  the  local  clubs  may 
have  to  offer.  Discussions  of  the  merits  or  fallacies  of  all  subject 
matter  available  about  folk-music  and  American  music  may  prove 
a  stimulus  to  musical  interest  in  the  club.  Local  talents  are 
to  be  encouraged  in  their  activities  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  prejudicing  anyone  against  either  the  rendition  of 
music  or  its  composition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  works  of  composers  of  all  ages  have 
been  included  here  both  for  program  building  and  for  study.  The 
use  of  less  familiar  masterpieces  of  both  the  old  and  the  modern  is 
recommended  to  the  musical  leaders  of  each  communitv.  It  has  been 
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proved  that  a  child  can  enjoy  modern  musical  compositions  as  well 
as  he  can  an  old  classic.  Childhood  associations  linger  with  him 
throughout  his  life,  thus  giving  the  child  of  today  the  advantages 
of  present-day  creations  on  which  to  build  his  musical  pleasures  of 
the  future. 

The  departures  from  traditions  and  general  practices  have  been 
made  in  the  succeeding  chapters  by  the  author  after  years  of 
association  with  the  subject,  both  from  its  traditional  background 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  understanding.  The  importance 
of  the  development  of  folk-music  as  being  a  sound  basis  for  Ameri- 
can composition  has  been  corroborated  by  such  authorities  on  folk 
subjects  as  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Paul  Green,  and  John  Powell. 

Of  necessity  there  are  many  works  of  value  that  could  not  be 
included  in  this  volume.  From  lack  of  authentic  material  on  the 
folk-music  of  America  and  on  published  and  recorded  compositions 
that  have  been  based  on  American  folk-music,  only  a  few  references 
are  available.  Some  references  may  refute  the  statements  made  in 
this  book,  while  others  may  corroborate  them;  but  no  claims  will  be 
made  beyond  offering  subject  matter  for  individual  consideration 
and  selection. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  energy  and  thought  given  to 
Negro  and  Indian  music,  with  so  little  thought  given  to  the  folk- 
music  of  the  white  people,  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  matter  in 
this  book  will  stimulate  interest  in  every  phase  of  our  folk  material. 
The  development  of  our  native  musical  culture  may  be  broadened 
in  this  way. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  chapter  has  an  additional  reference 
to  an  orchestral  score  by  an  American-born  composer  and  published 
by  an  American  publishing  house.  These  are  offered  as  studies  in 
orchestration,  as  well  as  examples  of  active  work  that  is  going  on 
in  this  country  for  the  development  of  music.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  learn  practical  orchestration  is  to  study  the  scores  of  masters  and 
see  what  they  have  done  to  make  their  music  sound  well.  Other 
scores  of  the  great  masters  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  not  referred 
to  can  be  obtained  through  the  American  publishing  houses  listed 
in  the  directory  on  page  60.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  other  great  masters  have  not  been  included  in  this 
book.   The   reason   for   such  exclusion  has   been   to  save   space   for 
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works   that   would   directly   assist   America's   musical   development 
and  that  are  not  already  in  the  libraries  of  music  lovers. 

Finally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  included  some  compo- 
sitions which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  main  thesis  of  this  book. 
His  reasons  for  doing  so  were  twofold — to  make  clear  by  contrast 
the  types  of  music  used  herein  and  to  vary  somewhat  the  kind  of 
entertainment  offered. 

Lamar  Stringfield. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER   I 

PURPOSE  OF  MUSIC  CLUBS 

An  active  music  club  in  a  community  makes  for  better  homes  and 
a  more  contented  citizenship. 

When  a  gathering  of  cultured  people  forms  a  unified  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  musical  activities  in  a  community,  there  is 
immediate  reason  for  more  detailed  and  authentic  study  of  musical 
subjects.  All  topics  presented  should  be  based  on  sound  theories, 
and  the  first  consideration  should  be  the  increasing  of  musical 
culture. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a  music  club  and  responsible 
for  bringing  to  a  community  the  best  musical  information  and 
entertainment.  By  being  open  minded  to  many  phases  of  musical 
activity,  a  music  club  is  in  a  position  to  control  and  foster  the  best 
sort  of  musical  life  for  its  community.  Club  members  should  have 
an  interest  in  delving  into  the  authenticity  of  various  offerings 
without  being  governed  by  hearsay  or  reputations  of  long  standing. 
Musical  personages  who  have  a  high  reputation  are  usually  unsafe 
to  follow  as  authentic  guides.  They  are  often  prone  to  be  influenced 
by  a  past  period  of  musical  development  rather  than  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  contemporary  creative  activities.  Each  club, 
therefore,  should  realize  its  opportunity  to  do  original  creative  work 
by  propagating  music  which  expresses  the  mental  and  emotional 
activities  of  the  present  age. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Prince   Igor   Overture Borodin 

(Victor  No.  9133) 
A  good  piece  of  Russian  music  showing  typically  Russian  traits. 

2.  John   Henry American    Folk 

(Columbia  No.   15,019-D) 
A    folk-song  born  of  the  legendary  strong  man   of  the   Negro  race. 
Many  sections  of  the  country  claim  John   Henry    (the  steel-driving 
man).  This  legend  reveals  marvelous  opportunities  for  an  opera,  a 
play  with  music,  or  music  alone. 

3.  L'Apprenti  Sorcier   Dukas 

(Brunswick  No.  90,018-49) 
(Columbia  No.  67,335-36-D) 
(Victor  No.  7021) 
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The  monotony  of  rhythm  is  not  confined  to  accompaniments  to 
folk-songs  alone,  but  appears  in  musical  masterpieces  occasionally 
If  well  done,  it  is  most  effective. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Plans  for  musical  activities  in  the  community. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  What  our  music  club  can  do  in  furthering  good  music. 

3.  Compare   Erskine's  "New   Ideas  in   Musical   Education"  with  local 

conditions. 

4.  Review  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Sotigs. 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  364-5;  386;  419. 

Johnson:  John  Henry,  pp.  106-7. 

Krehbiel:  Afro- American  Folk-Songs,  pp.  1-10. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  32,  No.  16. 

Mason:  From  Song  to  Symphony,  pp.  1-2. 

Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  259-63  (Erskine's  "New  Ideas  in  Musi- 
cal  Education"). 

"What  Women  Are  Doing  for  Music  in  America."  Musician,  XXXIV: 
33-34.   January,   1929. 

Additional  References: 

Anderson:  Practical  Orchestration. 

Baker:  Pronouncing  Pocket  Manual  of  Musical  Terms. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Mason:  Chanticleer,  Festival  Overture.   (Orchestral  score.) 

Pratt:  The  History  of  Music. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 
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SOCIAL  USE  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-MUSIC 

The  greatest  value  of  research  is  to  find  material  that  can  be 
developed  for  social  use. 

Although  there  is  a  definite  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes 
folk-music,  the  establishment  of  an  American  folk-music  has  been 
uncertain  in  the  minds  of  leaders.  Negro  music  (see  ch.  VII)  and 
Indian  music  (see  ch.  X)  have  had  the  sway  of  interest  and  research 
in  the  past.  Music  of  the  white  people,  who  are  Americans  in  life 
and  habit,  has  been  neglected.  Its  value  in  establishing  a  nationalism 
in  our  musical  literature  has  been  overlooked.  A  few  of  our  sincere 
American  composers  have  utilized  the  powerful  inspiration  that  is 
offered  by  the  folk-music  of  the  white  man,  and  have  expressed 
their  art  through  its  usage. 

When  the  early  settlers  came  to  this  country  they  brought  with 
them  the  music  of  their  parent  countries.  Through  the  generations 
that  established  them  as  Americans  their  music  was  gradually 
changed  to  conform  with  habits  and  characteristics  of  a  new  nation- 
alism. Unsophistication  marks  the  sincerity  of  music's  value  to 
human  lives.  Naturally,  the  least  affected  of  the  folk-music  that  now 
exists  in  America  is  preserved  by  the  people  in  mountainous  coun- 
try, or  on  the  plains.  Lack  of  modern  transportation  has  left  these 
people  in  a  natural  state  of  human  feeling  and  their  music  free  from 
minstrelsy. 

Many  of  the  folk-players  (i.  e.,  banjo  pickers,  guitar  players, 
fiddlers,  etc.)  are  being  influenced  by  the  more  sophisticated  type 
of  music  and  are  tending  to  attempt  imitation.  There  are,  however, 
plenty  of  real  folk-tunes  in  their  naive  state  that  offer  a  genuine 
background  for  making  masterpieces  conforming  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people. 

All  forms  of  musical  development  have  come  from  the  folk-music 
of  every  country.  The  popular  trend  of  jazz  has  been  brought  into 
activity  in  the  same  manner.  The  "crooning"  of  folk-singers  to  an 
accompaniment  of  steady  rhythm  (ch.  IX)  preceded  that  of  the 
modern  era,  thus  depriving  jazz  of  its  only  possible  claim  to  origi- 
nality. Jazz,  however,  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  but  to  be  danced  to 
(see  ch.  XII). 
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Musical  composition  is  an  ethereal  art  and  can  only  be  brought 
to  earth  by  subconscious  employment  of  music  that  is  related  to  the 
ground  emotions  of  the  people.  The  inward  urge  of  a  composer  is 
no  more  sophisticated  than  the  feelings  of  the  most  humble  folk. 
Association  with  folk-music  is  vitally  important  to  the  composer 
and  listener  alike  (ch.  V),  and  such  an  association  will  provide  an 
intimacy  of  feeling  and  understanding  between  them. 

At  first  folk-music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  may  sound 
monotonous  and  without  individuality,  but  it  will  be  found  by 
constant  association  with  this  type  of  music  that  every  player  has  a 
distinct  individuality,  and  that  his  interpretation  of  a  tune  will 
offer  some  suggestion  for  its  development  into  a  more  organized 
form  of  music. 

Actual  transcription  of  folk-music  cannot  be  made  through 
modern  instrumentation.  The  development  of  these  songs  from  native 
instruments  into  piano  or  orchestra  will  make  them  lose  much  of 
their  folk-color,  but  the  resulting  music  will  be  of  a  very  rich 
character. 

Since  the  utilization  of  folk-background  in  American  composi- 
tion has  been  neglected  until  recent  years,  only  a  limited  amount  of 
American  music  is  available  for  example  and  illustration.  One  of 
the  few  compositions  that  have  been  made  from  genuine  American 
folk-tunes  is  "Cripple  Creek,"  a  symphonic  movement  inspired 
by  the  composer's  playing  of  that  tune  on  the  banjo  during  his 
childhood. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  phonograph  companies  and  music  publishers 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  make  further  search  for  fundamentally 
American  compositions  and  exploit  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
American  people. 

Musical  Program 

1.    Academic  Festival  Overture Brahms 

(Columbia  No.  67,085-D) 

(Victor  No.  6833) 
When  a  composer  is  writing  a  musical  composition  he  often  comes 
to  earth  by  subconsciously  using  some  old  tune  heard  by  him  during 
early  life.  After  the  first  announcement  of  the  old  song  in  the  com- 
position, parts  of  that  theme  are  heard  from  there  to  the  end  of 
the  piece.  In  this  composition,  Brahms  used  an  old  German  folk-song 
which  is  known  in  America  as  "The  Farmer's  in  the  Dell." 
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2.  Cripple    Creek American    Folk 

(Victor   No.   19,449) 

(Victor  No.  20,294) 
A  characteristic  banjo  tune.  The  old  "break-down"  banjo  lends  itself 
well  to  this  type  of  music,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  widespread 
use  in  other  such  folk-dance  tunes. 

3.  Cripple  Creek  (From  the  Southern  Mountains  Suite) Stringfield 

(Victor  No.  22,095) 
One  of  the  favorite  tunes  played  by  the  composer  on  the  banjo  during 
his  childhood  was  "Cripple  Creek."  This  number  proved  of  value  to 
him  in  later  life  when  it  served  as  inspiration  for  the  last  movement 
of  From  the  Southern  Mountains  suite  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in    1928. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  "What  folk-music  activities  are  in  your  community? 

3.  How  can  folk-music  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  How  can  our  music  club  encourage  the  publishing  and  recording  of 

more  American  compositions? 

Special  References: 

Cavendish:  "Folk  Tunes  as  Materials  for  Music."  American  Mercury, 

IV:  79-82.  January,  1925. 
Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  p.  389. 

Gantvoort:  Familiar  Talks  on  the  History  of  Music,  pp.  55-70. 
Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  53,  No.  28. 
Pratt:  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  pp.  51-2. 
Sharp:  English  Folk  Songs:  some  Conclusions,  pp.  119-21. 
Sutton:  "Folk  Songs."  Charlotte  Observer,  February  26,  1928. 

Additional  References: 

Curtis-Burlin:  Negro  Folk  Songs. 

Gilbert:  "Folk-Music  in  Art  Music."  Musical  Quarterly,  III:  577-601. 
October,  1917. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Lomax:  Cowboy  Songs. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  13-19. 

Sharp  and  Campbell:  English  Folk-Songs  from  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians. 

Strinpfield:  "Cripple  Creek"  (From  the  Southern  Mountains  Suite). 
(Orchestral  score.) 

Wyman  and  Brockway:  Twenty  Kentucky  Mountain  Songs. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  III 

LANGUAGES  IN  MUSIC 

Music  is  an  international  language,  yet  each  country  has  an 
individual   characteristic. 

Nationalism  in  music  is  governed  by  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  language,  and  by  the  emotional  activities  of  the  people. 
The  phrasings  of  melody  are  influenced  by  the  phrasings  of  the 
language,  while  the  emotional  qualities  come  out  mainly  in  the 
harmonic  structures  of  the  music. 

For  instance,  Spanish  is  a  rhythmic  type  of  language,  and  so  is 
the  music  of  the  people  who  speak  that  language.  The  French  lang- 
uage is  more  gracefully  dynamic,  and  so  the  music.  Russian  is  more 
sonorous.  Italian  is  sonorous.  German  is  bold.  English  is  conven- 
tional. American,  especially  that  of  the  South,  is  characterized  by 
a  continuous  flow  of  sound  with  varied  dynamics.  Thus  the  melodies 
of  each  country  are  in  accordance  with  the  melodic  flow  of  the 
native  tongue. 

Now  to  classify  the  emotional  characteristics  that  exist  in  the 
music  of  different  nationalities  by  recognizing  that  the  harmonies 
of  different  countries  individualize  their  emotional  activities.  While 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  emotions  are  somewhat  similar,  their 
melodic  and  rhythmic  characteristics  differentiate  their  music. 
Though  the  Italian  and  Russian  sonorous  flow  of  melody  are  simi- 
lar, the  emotional  treatment  of  harmonization  is  differentiated  by 
national  emotionalism.  The  French  melodic  phrasing  is  similar  to 
the  American,  though  the  harmonic  designs  are  more  ethereal  and 
delicate.  American  harmonization  is  more  like  Russian  in  emotional 
feeling.  English  melody  is  more  in  block  phrasings,  and  the 
harmonization  is  conventional.  And  so  each  nationality  individ- 
ualizes its  music  by  the  language  and  emotions  of  its  people. 

Musical  Program 

1.    Quartet  in  G  Minor   (Romance) Grieg 

(Brunswick  No.  20,040) 
One  of  the  attractions  in  Grieg's  music  is  his  close  adherence  to  a 
nationalism    as    expressed    in    Norwegian    folk-music.    The    guttural 
sounds    of   his    native    language   may    account    for    many   interesting 
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effects    he    obtains    in    his    string    quartet    and    in    his    partiality    to 
guttural  sounding  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 

2.  Wild  Bill  Jones American  Folk 

(Big-Eyed  Rabbit) 

(Columbia  No.  129-D) 
The  singer  of  these  songs  is  a  typical  mountain  singer.  The  quality 
of  this  voice  may  not  coincide  with  the  standards  of  cultured  vocal 
training  and  may  appear  to  some  as  humorous;  yet  the  first  humor 
of  the  songs  is  enjoyed  by  this  singer. 

3.  Shepherd's  Hey Grainger 

(Brunswick   No.  15,181) 

(Columbia  No.  163-M) 

(Victor  No.  4165) 

(Victor  No.  20,802) 
An  Australian  composer  utilizing  an  old  English  Morris  dance  tune 
in  a  unique  manner. 

4.  La  Vida  Breve  (Dance) de  Falla 

(Brunswick  No.  90,032) 
One  of  the  foremost  modern  Spanish  composers  writing  characteristic 
Spanish  music. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Compare  dialect  and  musical  accent  of  Wild  Bill  Jones  with  local 

folk-dialect  and  music. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  The  inffuence  of  nationality  and  race  on  music. 

Special  References : 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  413;  449;  452-4. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  268-75. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  6,  No.  3. 

Mason:   The   Art   of  Music,   IV:   277-80    ("Folk   Element  in  American 

Music"). 
Spalding:  Music  an  Art  and  a  Language,  pp.  19-21. 

Additional  References: 

Buchanan:  "National  Music  a  Fallacy:  is  American  Music  to  Rest  on 
a  Foundation  of  Ragtime  and  Jazz?"  Arts  and  Decoration,  XX: 
26.  February,  1924. 
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Burchenal  and   Crampton:  Folk-Dance  Music. 
Cox:  Folk-Songs  of  the  South. 
Hanson:  Lux  Aeterna.  (Orchestral  score.) 
Sonneck:  Early  Opera  in  America. 
Stringfield :   Mountain  Song. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MUSICAL  AMERICA 

Sincere  composers  are  developed  amid  an  environment  of  sin- 
cerity. 

The  general  impression  that  an  American  composer  or  musician 
must  receive  his  finished  training  abroad  has  become  a  fallacy. 
That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  world's  finest  teachers 
and  artists  now  practice  their  profession  in  America.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  finest  musical  organizations  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  making  possible  an  association  with  the  best  of  musical 
presentations. 

When  our  American-born  composers  were  forced  by  public 
demands  to  gain  a  prestige  from  foreign  study,  the  result  was  that 
the  work  of  native  artists  was  tinged  with  foreign  characteristics. 
Now  that  many  foreigners  have  come  to  this  country  and  utilize 
the  characteristic  American  material  in  their  compositions,  our 
American  composers  are  realizing  that  this  country  is  richly 
endowed  with  folk-music  on  which  to  base  their  compositions. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  now  to  gain  benefits  from  association  with 
folk  environment,  since  the  machine  age  is  rapidly  causing  a  rest- 
lessness among  the  people  who  play  folk-music.  But  it  is  well  that 
efforts  be  made  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  nationalism  in 
American  music.  Such  a  nationalism  can  only  be  assured  by  basing 
American  musical  compositions  on  ideas  and  characteristics  that 
have  been  born  of  the  American  people  and  are  essentially  American 
(ch.  II). 

Musical  Program 

1.  Hansel  and  Gretel  Overture Humperdinck 

(Victor  No.  9075) 
Germany  is  probably  the  foremost  nation  in  giving  musical  master- 
pieces to  posterity.  She  also  ranks  first  in  supplying  her  composers 
with  inspiration  to  use  folk-music  and  stories  in  their  compositions. 
A  folk-story  developed  into  an  opera  naturally  suggests  usage  of 
folk-music.  The  folk  atmosphere  of  this  opera  is  created  by  the 
opening  announcement  in  the  overture. 

2.  I  Wish  I  Wuz  a  Mole  in  the  Oroun' American  Folk 

(Brunswick  No.  219) 
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A  typical  song  expressive  of  the  suppressed  desire  in  the  mountaineer 
for  power.  The  singing  of  this  song  is  typical  of  a  folk-singer  vary- 
ing the  melody  and  rhythm  in  each  verse  in  a  natural  effort  to 
prevent  monotony.  (Chapter  II,  paragraph  4.)  The  melody,  as 
transcribed  into  tempered  scale  form,  offers  a  bold  theme  for  use 
in  musical  composition. 

3.  A    Victory  Ball Schelling 

(Victor  No.  1127-28) 
An  American-born  composer  depicting  the  text  of  a  poem  by  Alfred 
Noyes  in  an  orchestra   fantasy.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
characteristics  in  the  music  may  partially  be  accounted  for  by  the 
subject  of  the  poem. 

4.  he  Sacre  du  Printemps Stravinsky 

(Columbia  No.  67,703-D)    (Part  1) 

(Victor  No.  7227)   (Part  1) 
A    Russian    speaking    musically    of    a    Russian    paganism.    All    of 
Stravinsky's  best  works  are  richly  flavored  with  Russian  folk-music. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Is   No.  2  on   the  musical  program   similar  to   other  national  folk- 

music? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  New  ventures  in  music: 

Are  new  ventures  in  music  progressive? 

Should  new  music  be  tolerated  until  new  masterpieces  have  been 
determined? 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  464-5;  542-3;  566. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  10,  No.  5. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Mtisic,  pp.  7-13. 

Van  Vechten:  Red  (The  Great  American  Composer),  pp.  13-31. 

Additional  References: 

Krehbiel:  A  Book  of  Operas. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  7-13;  19-27. 

Powell:  Sonata  Virginianesque   (violin  and  piano). 

Sandburg:    The   American  Songbag. 

Schelling:  A   Victory  Ball.   (Orchestral  score.) 

Stringfield:  At  Evening. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  V 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 

Natural  expression  of  the  people  is  more  important  to  human 
enjoyment  than  sophistication. 

There  are  many  examples  of  classical  music,  as  well  as  jazz, 
that  display  uses  of  rapid  accompanying  figures  to  a  slow  and 
sustained  melody.  Such  examples  give  the  effect  of  two  entirely 
separate  types  of  composition,  yet  with  absolute  relationship  to 
each  other.  The  forerunner  of  this  means  of  offering  variety  in 
music  is  folk-music.  Methods  of  teaching  musical  interpretations 
and  composition  are  based  on  the  instinctive  expressions  that  folk- 
players  exhibit  in  their  search  for  variety.  Constant  repetition  of  the 
same  melody  is  always  varied  by  the  interpreter  in  some  form — 
dynamically,  rhythmically,  or  melodically — so  as  to  prevent 
monotony. 

An  excellent  and  obvious  example  of  folk-singing  of  a  white 
labor  song  is  "Roll  On,  John."  With  the  steady  rhythm  accom- 
panying, there  is  a  freedom  of  rhythm  in  the  melody  (so  often 
heard  in  "crooning"  jazz),  as  well  as  a  typical  improvisation  of 
melodies  to  comply  with  the  meter  of  the  verses.  The  whole  song  is 
expressive  of  the  mental  changes  of  a  laborer  during  a  day's  work. 

1.  "Roll  on,  John  3.      Oh,  who's  bin  here, 

Come  make  yore   time;  Since  I've  bin  gone? 

For  I'm  broke  down,  It's  ol'  aunt  Jinnie 

An'  I  caint  make  mine.  With  'er  night  cap  on. 

2.  I  dreamed  las'  night,  4.      Up  to  my  chin, 

Pore  Lou  was  dead;  And  under  my  nose, 

With  her  apron  string,  Where  many  a  quart 

Tied  around  'er  head.  And  a  gallon  goes. 

5.    Oh,  roll  on,  John, 
Don't  roll  so  slow; 
When  the  sun  goes  down, 
We'll  roll  no  mo'." 

Musical  Program 

1.    Nocturne  and  Scherzo  (Midsummer  Night's  Dream) Mendelssohn 

(Brunswick  No.  50,074) 
Toscanini    and    the    New    York    Philharmonic    Symphony    playing    a 
delightful  performance  of  one  of  the  few  outstanding  works  by  this 
composer.  Though  not  based  on  folk-music,  this  number  deserves  a 
place  on  any  fine  program. 
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2.  Boll  On,  John American  Folk 

(Brunswick  No.  144) 
A  white  labor  song.  Many  negroes  sing  "labor  calls"  similar  to  this 
song,  though  the  melody  and  words  are  not  consistently  repeated. 
The  fast  accompaniment  to  a  slow  melody  is  often  heard  in  folk- 
music  singing,  and  offers  suggestions  for  such  treatment  in  cultured 
musical  composition. 

3.  En  Bateau  (Petite  Suite) Debussy 

(Brunswick  No.  90,066) 
A  modern  illustration  of  a  treatment  of  a  slow  melody  accompanied 
by  more   rapidly   moving  figures. 

4.  Let  Preludes  Liszt 

(Columbia  No.  67,724-D) 

(Victor  No.  6863-64) 
There  are  many  parts  of  this  composition  that  offer  suggestions  for 
using    rapid    and    rhythmic   figures    as    an    accompaniment   to   more 
sustained  melodies.  Such  is  the  treatment  in  Boll  On,  John. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Does  Boll  On,  John,  suggest  thematic  material  for  musical  compo- 

sition? Compare  with  "crooning"  jazz. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  How  to  encourage  folk-playing  in  local  community. 

3.  Value  of  folk-music  singing  in  daily  life. 

Special  Beferences: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  412-3;  484-5;  493-5. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-So?igs.  Preface. 
Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  111-117. 

Additional  Beferences : 

De  Lamarter:  The  Betrothal.  (Orchestral  score.) 

McGill:  Folk-So7igs  of  Kentucky  Mountains. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  54-80;  153-61. 

Odum:  An  American  Epoch,  pp.  180-218. 

Odum  and  Johnson:  Negro  Workaday  Songs. 

Richardson  and  Spaeth:  American  Mountain  Songs. 

Spaeth:  Bead  'em  and  Weep. 

Stringfield:  In  a  Log  Cabin. 
For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 
Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HOME-PLAYING 

Contentment  in  homes  makes  for  a  contented  community. 

Whether  it  be  the  playing  of  a  banjo,  guitar,  piano,  drum,  violin, 
flute,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
inducing  a  cultural  development  in  children  is  to  encourage  evenings 
at  home  with  music. 

Playing  folk-songs,  arranged  in  any  form,  offers  interesting 
and  genuine  music  of  amusing  quality.  Associations  of  this  sort 
during  childhood  may  lead  to  a  very  useful  development  in  later 
life  (see  chs.  II  and  IX).  It  is  possible  that  any  child  may  develop 
into  a  musician,  for  as  Benedetto  Croce,  the  great  Italian  philoso- 
pher, says,  all  individuals  are  artists  more  or  less — an  artist  does 
not  choose  his  life.  His  talent,  in  any  particular  field,  chooses  him. 
The  values  of  American  composition  will  depend  on  the  association 
of  the  youth  of  today  with  the  musical  traditions  of  this  country 
during  his  early  life. 

The  confines  of  musical  associations  need  not  be  limited  merely 
to  folk-music.  The  subconscious  mind  will  grow  with  constant  hear- 
ings of  the  masterpieces  of  all  ages.  The  folk-songs  will  be  a  means 
of  active  participation  in  a  delightful  amusement,  while  the  master- 
pieces, although  they  may  prove  less  interesting  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  developing  a  cultured  taste. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Quartet   in  D   Major Mozart 

(Brunswick  No.  90,015-16) 
A  type  of  composition  that  instills  refinement  in  homes. 

2.  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain American   Folk 

(Victor  No.  21,704) 
One    of    the    characteristics    that    exists    in    white    folk-music    is    an 
expression    of    humor    rather    than    sombreness,    as    is    prevalent    in 
Negro  song. 

3.  Japanese   Nocturne    Eichheim 

(Victor  No.  72G0) 
An  American-born  composer  writing  Japanese  impressionistic  music, 
employing   the   use   of   native   Japanese    instruments.   An    interesting 
score  to  study  and  a  novelty  worthy  of  any  program. 
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4.    Salome's    Dance Strauss 

(Victor  No.  7259-60) 
Strauss  had  difficulty  in  using  real  German  folk-songs  in  his  compo- 
sitions. His  intentions  were  aimed  in  that  direction,  but  upon  the 
performances  of  his  works  the  critics  would  reveal  to  him  that  the 
melodies  used  were  not  folk-songs  but  old  popular  songs.  Neverthe- 
less, he  conveys  the  impression  of  having  used  folk-music  in  his 
compositions. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  How  evenings  are  spent  in  local  community. 

3.  Musical  activities  in  local  homes. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  How  music  can  contribute  to  enjoyable  entertainment. 

3.  Chamber  music  and  other  small  group  playing. 

Special  References: 

Clark:    "Are    We    Becoming    Musically    Mute?"    Playground,    XXIV: 

33-4.    April.    1930. 
Erskine:    "Amateur    Music    and    Recreation."     Playground,     XXIII: 

569-74.  December,  1929. 
Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  503;  564-5. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 
Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  345-52. 

Additional  References: 

Eichheim:  Oriental  Impressions.  (Orchestral  score.) 

Kempf:  "America  Turning  Anew  to  the  Piano."  Musician,  XXXIV: 
11.  January,  1929. 

Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  259-63  (Erskine's  "New  Ideas  in  Musi- 
cal  Education"). 

Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  276-79    (Spalding's   "The  Challenge  of 

Mechanical  Music"). 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ORIGIN  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO  MUSIC 

No  pride  exists  in  cultured  humanity  when  the  originality  of 
one  race  concedes  to  another. 

In  1619  the  Dutch  traders  brought  the  first  contingent  of 
Negroes  to  this  country  from  Africa.  The  Negroes  brought  with 
them  their  African  characteristics,  which  included  their  native 
music.  Rhythms  and  almost  monotonal  expressions  with  their  voices 
and  primitive  instruments  represented  their  musical  development. 

Association  with  white  masters  gradually  gave  them  the  English 
language.  Later  the  characteristics  of  the  white  people  were 
mimicked  until  a  few  generations  established  the  Negro  as  a  part 
of  a  new  nation.  Along  with  the  slave  traits  and  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority came  the  naive  imitations  of  musical  utterances  made  by  the 
white  people. 

Naturally  the  music  that  came  with  the  first  white  settlers  was 
English.  For  a  long  time  it  remained  English,  but  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally changed  and  developed  into  a  distinctly  characteristic  American 
folk-music  (ch.  II).  Meanwhile  the  Negro  would  become  attracted 
by  each  new  song  and  custom  and  would  immediately  try  to  imitate 
it,  with  results  that  were  entirely  different  from  the  original. 

As  for  the  sombre  quality  that  the  Negro  chooses  in  his  musical 
expressions,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  long  condition  of  slav- 
ery, during  which  he  was  free  only  to  sing  on  sad  occasions,  such 
as  funerals,  religious  orgies,  being  in  jail,  etc. 

The  Negro's  lack  of  originality  in  music  prevents  his  songs  from 
being  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation,  long  enough  to 
establish  them  as  folk-music.  A  composer  who  attempts  to  write 
music  based  on  Negro  music  will  soon  find  his  themes  extinct  with 
the  people  who  furnished  them. 

Musical  Program 

1.  From    the    Canebrake Gardner 

(Victor  No.  21,750) 
An  impression  of  the  Negro  as  conceived  by  a  Jewish  composer. 

2.  Juba  Dance  Dett 

(Victor  No.  21,750) 
A  Canadian  Negro's  impression  of  a  white  man's  music. 
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3.  Ida  Red  American  Folk 

(Victor  No.  20,302) 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  song.  It  is  also  known  as  "Down 
the  Road." 

4.  Finale  (from  the  New  World  Symphony) Dvorak 

(Columbia  No.  67,358,  '59-D)  (Parts  8,  9,  &  10) 
A  Bohemian's  impression  of  the  American  Negro.  Though  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  principal  melody  in  the  largo  movement 
of  this  symphony  was  taken  from  an  old  Negro  melody,  that  is 
erroneous.  Characteristic  Negro  melodies  are  only  two  to  four  bars 
in  phrase  length,  with  each  phrase  either  repeated  or  in  sequence. 
According  to  available  program  notes,  Dvorak  used  an  impression 
of  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot  as  a  useful  theme  in  building  this  sym- 
phony. That  song,  commonly  understood  to  be  a  Negro  spiritual,  was 
selected  by  many  Negroes  for  their  religious  gatherings  from  the 
old  song  books  of  the  white  people.  In  the  Finale  of  this  symphony 
themes  similar  to  this  song  may  be  heard. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Is  Negro  music  representative  of  American  music? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  Can  the  white  race  progress  by  developing  from  another  race  that 

which  was  first  its  own? 

3.  Has   the  American   Negro  developed   important  compositions  from 

his  songs? 

Special  References: 

Beckwith:   Black  Roadways. 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  422-3. 

Goetschius:  Masters  of  the  Symphony,  pp.  280-3. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  317-24. 

Krehbiel:  Afro-American  Folk-Songs,  pp.  11-28. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk  Songs,  p.  51,  No.  26. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  96-100. 

Additional  References: 

Allen,  Ware  and  Garrison:  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States. 
Grissom:  The  Negro  Sings  a  New  Heaven. 
Johnson:   The  Book  of  American  Spirituals. 
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Mason:  The  Art  of  Music,  IV:  287-97  ("Characteristics  in  Negro  Folk 

Song"). 
Odum:  An  American  Epoch,  pp.  180-200. 
Odum  and  Johnson:  The  Negro  and  His  Songs. 
Puleston:  African  Drums. 
White:  American  Negro  Folk-Songs. 
White:  On  the  Bayou.  (Orchestral  score.) 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Nationalism  in  music  depends  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  com- 
poser. 

In  bringing  music  to  the  people,  there  must  be  a  music  that 
coincides  with  the  emotions  of  that  people.  The  basis  of  all  national 
music  is  the  folk-music,  born  of  circumstances  and  emotions  gov- 
erned by  instincts  greater  than  intellectual  intention.  Sincere  nation- 
alism in  musical  composition  is  not  deliberately  sought,  but  is  an 
expression  of  an  emotional  feeling  typical  of  the  musician's  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  comparison  of  different  nationalisms 
in  music,  as,  for  instance,  to  say  that  one  is  superior  to  the  other, 
because  each  people  has  its  distinct  emotional  characteristic.  One 
musical  masterpiece  is  not  greater  than  another  if  the  composer 
expresses  an  individuality  of  environment  and  spirit  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

John  Powell  did  not  construct  his  Negro  Rhapsody  (for  piano 
and  orchestra)  on  so-called  Negro  spirituals,  but  created  it  out  of 
his  impression  of  Negro  characteristics.  His  opening  theme  is  a 
"labor  call"  of  about  two  bars  in  length,  a  call  often  sung  by  a 
Negro  walking  alone  or  preparing  for  labor.  Mr.  Powell  did  not 
attempt  to  write  typical  Negro  music,  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  masterful  contribution  to  American  musical  literature  based  on 
it.  In  The  Banjo  Picker  (piano  solo),  Mr.  Powell  enjoyed  the 
employment  of  John  Hardy  and  Mississippi  Sawyer,  both  American 
folk-songs.  Other  usages  of  American  folk-songs  in  his  compositions 
make  this  composer's  sincerity  in  musical  creations  an  asset  of 
which  the  American  people  should  be  proud. 

Musical  Program 

1.    Intermezzo  (to  Acts  2  &  3,  Jewels  of  the  Madonna) Wolf -Ferrari 

(Columbia  No.  50,040-D) 

(Victor  No.  35,976) 
A   common   practice   among  German   and   Russian  composers  is  the 
use  of   folk-music  in   the   opera  which  narrates   some   folk-story  or 
incident  among  the  people.  Some  Italian  composers  also  have  utilized 
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the  rich  advantages  of  this  source  for  their  themes.  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna  is  a  story  from  an  incident  in  everyday  life  in  Naples, 
and  the  music  in  the  score  reflects  the  folk-music  of  that  place. 

2.  St.  Louis  Blues Handy 

(Victor  No.  20,092) 
One  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  transcribing  Negro  emotions  into 
a  standard  musical  form. 

3.  (a)  John  Hardy  American  Folk 

(Brunswick  No.  144.) 

(b)  Mississippi  Sawyer  American  Folk 

(Columbia  No.  189-D) 

(Brunswick  No.  309) 
John  Powell  used  the  melodies  of  both  of  these  folk-songs  as  themes 
in  his  piano  solo,  The  Banjo-Picker. 

4.  Largo  (from  the  New  World  Symphony) Dvorak 

(Victor  No.  6566) 
The  principal  theme  in  this  movement  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
old   Negro  melody.  The  movement  is  made  entirely  from  Dvorak's 
own  melodies. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Compare  St.  Louis  Blues  with  John  Hardy  as  to  characteristics  of 

racial    folk-music. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  Is  Negro  music  original? 

Special  References: 

Coleridge-Taylor:  Twenty-Four  Negro  Melodies.  Preface. 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  422-3:  608. 

Gordon,  R.  W.:  "Among  the  Hills  Our  Folk  Songs  Thrive."  New  York 

Times  Magazine,  January  9,  1927. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 
Johnson:  John  Henry,  pp.  135-6. 
Mason:   Contemporary   Composers,   pp.   254-270. 
Sutton:  "Folk  Songs  of  North  Carolina."  Charlotte  Observer,  February 

26,  1928. 
Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera,  pp.  161-5. 
Woofter:  Black  Yeomanry,  pp.  48-81. 

Additional  References: 

Bartholomew  and  Whitmore:  Mountain  Songs  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Green:  The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature. 

Handy:  Blues:  an  Anthology. 

Mason:   The  Art  of  Music,  IV:  277-80   ("Folk  Element  in  American 

Music"). 
Powell:  The  Banjo-Picker.  Piano  solo. 

Negro  Rhapsody.    (Orchestral  score.) 

Sale:  The   Tree  Named  John. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  IX 


MUSICAL  VALUES  IN  FOLK-INTERPRETATIONS 

Music  chooses  genius,  not  genius  music. 

In  determining  what  is  native  American  in  our  compositions,  a 
consideration  of  the  foundations  used  in  masterpieces  of  other  times 
and  people  must  be  made.  Composers  of  other  nations  have  been 
the  product  of  the  environment  of  their  native  country,  and  their 
music  has  been  flavored  with  the  folk-music  heard  during  childhood. 
Their  masterpieces  were  written  out  of  the  inner  urge  of  their  own 
lives  and  not  out  of  any  desire  to  be  different. 

An  American  school  of  musical  composition  has  not  been  encour- 
aged in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  public  has  demanded  of  American-born 
composers  that  their  compositions  be  flavored  with  foreign  ideas  in 
the  mistaken  belief  or  pose  that  foreign  things  were  better  than  our 
own,  even  names.  We  have  in  America  the  same  sort  of  possibilities 
for  creating  musical  masterpieces  as  are  found  in  any  country.  It 
might  be  said  we  have  greater  possibilities,  for  almost  every  Ameri- 
can has  been  reared  in  an  environment  of  folk-music  of  some  kind. 
And,  to  repeat,  it  is  from  this  childhood  material  that  we  may  expect 
much  of  our  great  American  music  to  come. 

We  have  been  in  a  controversy  as  to  what  constitutes  our  own 
folk-music,  whether  it  be  Negro,  Indian,  or  folk-music  of  the  white 
people  (ch.  II).  The  music  of  the  white  people  is  the  only  consistent 
folk-music.  The  only  compositions  inherently  representative  of 
America  have  been  based  on  "white"  folk-music.  However,  other 
interesting  music  by  American-born  composers  may  be  considered 
good  for  analysis  of  technique  in  handling  musical  tonalities,  and 
for  the  depiction  of  impressions  foreign  to  folk-feeling. 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Arthur  Shepherd,  an  American- 
born  composer,  analyzes  his  Horizons  (suite  in  four  parts  for  full 
orchestra)  in  a  manner  expressing  a  sincerity  and  comprehension 
true  only  to  makers  of  masterpieces:  "The  work  is  written  out  of 
my  own  life  experience  and  not  merely  as  an  essay  in  nationalism." 
Mr.  Shepherd  does  not  vouch  for  the  melodies  as  genuine  American 
folk-tunes,  but  lie  does  know  that  he  has  heard  them  from  childhood, 
and  he  is  now  enjoying  the  fine  inspiration  of  using  them  in  compo- 
sition. 
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Good  music  heard  during  childhood  may  seem  of  little  impor- 
tance throughout  a  great  part  of  our  lives,  but  the  haunting  melodies 
of  folk-music,  reflecting  pleasant  memories,  may  prove  of  value  in 
giving  pleasure  to  others  when  they  have  been  utilized  in  inspired 
composition  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  hearing  of  such  music 
should  be  encouraged. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor Bach 

(Victor  No.  6751) 
Stokowsky  made  this  arrangement  for  orchestra  from  the  organ. 
Though  this  composition  was  fine  at  its  writing,  this  orchestra 
arrangement  must  sound  almost  as  different  from  its  original  per- 
formance on  the  old  instruments  as  would  an  old  folk-melody 
developed  into  modern  instrumentation  from  its  folk-instruments. 

2.  Sourwood    Mountain American    Folk 

(Brunswick  No.  420) 

(Columbia  No.  245-D) 

(Victor  No.  20,235) 
This  folk-song  has  innumerable  versions  and  is  very  widely  known 
among  folk-musicians.  According  to  most  authorities,  the  origin  of 
it  was  in  England,  and  it  has  now  been  developed  into  a  distinct 
American  folk-song.  Some  of  the  versions  have  melodies  that  are 
wonderfully  adaptable  for  musical  composition. 

3.  Danse  Macabre  St.  Saens 

(Brunswick  No.  50,089) 

(Columbia  No.  7148) 

(Victor  No.  6505) 
This   is   a   distinct   program   piece   of   music   and   offers   a  morbidly 
comic  novelty  to  a  program. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  How  can  American  composition  be  encouraged?  Is  more  playing  of 

music  by  American  composers  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  work? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  Making  of  American  music. 

3.  Is  good  music  interesting? 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  365-6;  538-9. 

Howard:    "Our    Folk-Music   and   its    Probable    Impress   on   American 
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Music  of  the  Future."  Musical  Quarterly,  VII:  167-71.  April,  1921. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 
Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  pp.  24-6,  Nos. 

12,  13. 
Mason:   The  Art  of  Music,  IV:  281-287   ("Sources  of  American  Folk 

Song"). 

Additional  References: 

Engel:  Alia  Breve:  from  Bach  to  Debussy. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth. 

Krehbiel:  A  Second  Book  of  Operas. 

Musician,  XXIV:  7.  September,  1919.  "Teachers'  Obligations  Towards 

Native  Music." 
McPharlin  and  Freund:  Some  Rather  Sophisticated  Spirituals. 
Shepherd:  Horizons.  (Orchestral  score.) 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  X 

INDIAN  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Nationalism  in  music  can  not  be  established  if  it  is  based  on  the 
ideas  and  themes  made  by  a  vanishing  race. 

When  a  musician  is  improvising  on  a  scientifically  made  instru- 
ment, he  subconsciously  chooses  tones  that  respond  more  readily 
to  his  efforts.  Tone  qualities  and  response  of  various  notes  on  each 
instrument  vary,  even  though  the  instrument  may  have  been  made 
by  the  same  maker  or  from  the  same  specifications.  This  results  in 
the  natural  musical  reactions  of  each  player  changing  with  each 
instrument  that  he  plays.  The  more  accurate  is  the  copying  of  one 
instrument  from  another,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  for  variation 
in  improvising  themes. 

The  American  Indian  is  a  vanishing  race.  His  music  is  made  on 
crude  instruments.  Across  a  short  period  of  time  one  instrument  is 
replaced  by  another,  either  of  similar  type  or — by  some  accidental 
discovery — of  another  type  that  attracts  the  individual.  This  means 
that  musical  themes  change  with  every  change  of  instrument. 
Because  of  this  ever  changing  quality  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
music  of  the  Indian  people  as  a  part  of  American  folk-music.  It  is 
the  same  with  their  language. 

Though  there  has  been  much  music  written  about  the  American 
Indian,  the  composers  usually  have  stressed  the  novelties  of  such 
impressionistic  music.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  tonal  colors 
and  intervals  from  the  crudely-made  instruments  of  the  Indian  into 
modern  instrumentation.  A  white  man,  who  has  not  been  born  and 
reared  in  the  environment  of  the  music  of  another  race,  cannot  use 
that  music  as  a  subconscious  inspiration  for  composition. 

Musical  Program 

1.    Quartet  in  F  Major  (American) Dvorak 

(Columbia  No.  67,410-D) 

(Victor  No.  9069) 
Though,    according   to   obtainable   program   notes,   Dvorak   intended 
this    quartet    as    his    impression    of   the    American    Negro    and    used 
supposedly   Negro  themes,  he  succeeded  in  suggesting  more  of  the 
American  Indian  than  the  Negro. 
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2.  Kidder  Cole American  Folk 

(Brunswick   No.  230) 
A   song  that   started   in   Western   North   Carolina   as   a   tease   to   a 
young   amouring  couple. 

3.  From  an  Indian  Lodge MacDowell 

(Victor  No.  20,342) 
A  white  man's  impression  of  the  American  Indian. 

4.  (a)  Deer  Dance  Skilton 

(b)    War  Dance  Skilton 

(Victor  No.  22,174) 
Musical  descriptions  of  Indian  subjects. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Is  Indian  music  valuable  in  American  musical  composition? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  Has    MacDowell   contributed   American   musical   masterpieces   that 

will  survive? 

Special  References: 

Etude,  October,  1920,  pp.  655-6;  659-60;  663-4. 
Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  422,  489. 
Howard:  Studies  of  Contemporary  Composers.    (Skilton.) 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  310-17. 
Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk  Songs,  p.  48,  No.  24. 
Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  7-13. 

Sutton:  "Folk  Songs  of  North  Carolina."  Charlotte  Observer,  February 
26,  1928. 

Additional  References: 

Lummis:  Pueblo  Indian  Folk-Stories. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  19-27. 

Skilton:  Suite  Primeval.   (Orchestral  score.) 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  XI 


MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTIONS 

The  luxurious  convenience  of  mechanical  reproductions  cannot 
replace  the  necessity  for  first-hand  performances. 

Since  mechanical  contrivances  have  become  a  luxurious  con- 
venience, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  accept  mechanical  recordings 
as  substitutes  for  the  original  playing  of  music.  Instead  of  allowing 
phonograph  records  to  take  the  place  of  actual  music,  they  should 
be  used  to  corroborate  the  meanings  of  music  in  the  lives  of  a 
people.  It  is  known  that  mechanical  reproductions  cannot  reproduce 
subtility;  any  mechanical  instrument  suggests  a  commercialism  that 
is  foreign  to  art.  These  recordings,  however,  are  very  useful  and 
convenient  substitutes  for  the  original  when  a  study  of  a  musical 
composition  is  desired.  They  also  enable  music  lovers  to  hear  master- 
pieces composed  for  symphony  orchestras  and  other  combinations 
of  instruments  not  available  in  the  immediate  community. 

Sound-pictures  and  radio  have  become  so  commercially  tainted 
that  their  usefulness  in  the  advancement  of  good  music  is  waning. 
Sound-pictures  have  raised  the  price  of  theatrical  entertainment, 
and  have  attempted  to  deprive  the  public  of  its  imagination.  They 
have  also  offered  discouragement  to  any  incentive  on  the  part  of 
younger  musicians  to  study  and  practice  music  seriously.  Radio 
has  likewise  lessened  the  desire  for  playing  musical  instruments 
at  home  in  the  evening. 

Mechanical  devices  are  admittedly  without  breadth  of  perfection 
that  will  enable  good  recordings  of  all  classes  of  music.  The  old 
classics,  with  their  clear-cut  melodic  and  harmonic  designs,  are  the 
best  compositions  for  recordings.  The  modern  classics  require  more 
delicate  performances  that  cannot  be  tonally  and  dynamically  bal- 
anced for  good  recording.  The  modern  music  has  more  varied  instru- 
mentation and  an  emotional  content  that  conforms  with  the  psycho- 
logical activities  of  this  age.  Because  of  the  poor  recordings  of 
modern  works,  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  up 
with  the  times  in  musical  expression. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  a  condition  is  for  clubs  and  other 
musical  organizations   to  encourage   an   interest  in  the  playing  of 
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music  in  homes.  More  music  in  the  home  will  inevitably  lead  to 
better  patronage  of  concerts,  and  this  in  turn  will  make  for  more 
and  better  concerts  in  the  community. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Quartet  in  D  Major  (first  movement) Haydn 

(Victor   No.   6701) 
Old  classic  chamber  music  is  always  satisfying  to  play  in  homes. 

2.  Fountains  of  Rome Respighi 

(Victor  No.  9126-27)    (Part  4) 
An  example  of  a  fine  modern  composition  that  does  not  lend  itself 
well   to   mechanical   reproduction.    It   is,  nevertheless,   a   composition 
that  should  be  familiar  to  all. 

3.  01'  Joe  Clark American  Folk 

(Columbia  No.  15,108-D) 

(Victor  No.  20,302) 
This   folk-song  offers   a  fine   theme   for   development  into  a  joyous 
musical  composition. 

4%    Bacchanal   (From  Tannhauser)    Wagner 

(Victor  No.  9027-28) 
To  those  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  overture,  this  part  of  the 
opera  may  show  some  of  the  pleasant  surprises  resulting  from  new 
revelations  or  new  treatments  of  themes. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Is  mechanical  music  assisting  musical  activities  in  your  locality  or 

taking  the  place  of  them? 

3.  How  can  more  musical  activity  be  stimulated? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  What  has  the  present  mechanical  music  system  done  for  music  and 

musicians  in   your  locality? 

3.  Ultimate  results  of  mechanical  music's  influence  on  artistic  concerts. 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  460;  527-8;  602. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  83-90. 

Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  270-75   (Coates'  "Opera  and  the  Sym- 
phony Will  Survive"). 
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Additional  References: 

Burchenal:  Folk-Dance  Music. 

Chenoweth:  Harvest  Festival.   (Orchestral  score.) 

Johnson:  Second  Book  of  Negro  Spirituals. 

Krehbiel:  A  Book  of  Operas. 

Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  2G4-69   (Gershwin's  "The  Composer  in 

the  Machine  Age"). 
Revolt   in   the   Arts,   pp.   27G-79    (Spalding's   "The   Challenge  of 

Mechanical   Music"). 
Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  97-103. 


Sonneck:  "The  American  Composer  and  the  American  Music  Publisher." 

Musical  Quarterly,  IX:  122-44.  January,  1923. 
Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera,  pp.  385-392. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ANALYSIS  OF  JAZZ 

Commercial  music  is  not  representative  of  the  American  people. 

Music  is  made  for  satisfying  human  emotions  and  stimulating 
activity  in  creative  and  interpretative  instincts.  There  is  no  way  to 
classify  jazz  as  being  a  part  of  musical  contribution.  It  is  not  com- 
posed with  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  a  composer  who  fails  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  sincerity  to  hearers  of  his  music  fails  in 
contributing  to  musical  literature.  Though  the  music  in  some  jazz 
presents  good  themes,  it  still  lacks  development  and  climax.  Most 
of  its  thematic  material  is  in  no  way  original,  and  its  appeal  is 
dependent  upon  the  suggestiveness  of  the  lyrics.  This  accounts  for 
the  short  life  of  each  piece. 

Real  and  vital  music  is  composed,  performed,  and  listened  to 
with  an  enjoyment  greater  than  human  understanding.  Jazz  is  a 
mathematical  and  commercially  concocted  music  with  lyrics  con- 
forming to  the  same  idea,  and,  as  opposed  to  sincere  music,  is 
artificial. 

Prohibition  or  condemnation  of  jazz,  however,  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  broadening  an  understanding  of  music's 
purpose.  When  people  become  enlightened  on  the  existing  musical 
literature,  which  is  designed  for  emotions  of  all  ages,  they  will  be 
less  subject  to  prejudice.  Every  person  who  really  enjoys  any  form 
of  musical  sounds  can  enjoy  every  form  of  music,  provided  he  has 
a  background  of  fair  intelligence.  Open-mindedness  in  listening  to 
all  forms  of  music  will  enable  the  American  music-loving  public  to 
learn  to  choose  and  encourage  the  best. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Fantaisie   Impromptu    Chopin 

(Brunswick  No.  90,068) 

(Victor   No.  6546) 
The  melody  of  the  popular  song,  I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows,  was 
taken  from  this  number.  Many  other  popular  tunes  are  taken  from 
the  melodies  existing  in  classic  musical  literature. 

2.  Wild  Horse  American  Folk 

(Columbia  No.   15,279-D) 
Also  known  as  Shortening   Bread.   Most  of  the  fiddlers   and  banjo- 
pickers  play  tins  number  with  a  decided  anticipation  in  the  rhythm, 
an  age-old  method  of  playing  brought  to  the  fore  by  jazz. 
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3.  Rhapsody  in  Blue  Gershwin 

(Brunswick  No.  20,058) 

(Victor  No.  35,822) 
Though  this  composition  is  usually  classed  as  a  type  of  jazz,  it  is  in 
fact  a  contribution  to  American  fantastic  music. 

4.  Petrouchka    (Ballet   Music)    Stravinsky 

(Columbia  No.  67,537)  (Part  1) 
An  interesting  modern  composition  depicting  a  tragedy  that  occurs 
during  a  holiday  gathering.  This  part  expresses  a  neat  introduction 
of  a  hurdy-gurdy  man's  entrance  on  the  stage.  Stravinsky  departed 
from  his  usual  employment  of  Russian  folk-tunes  by  using  old 
French  melodies  in  this  bit  of  musical  humor. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  If  jazz  is  not  a  vital  American  music,  would  more  frequent  perform- 

ances of  good  music  in  a  community  be  the  best  way  to  convince 
a  public  of  that  fact? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  The  basis  of  selecting  good  music. 

3.  Will  folk-music  outlive  jazz? 

4.  Is  jazz  a  permanent  music  with  the  American  people? 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  401;  440;  566. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  283-8. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  55,  No.  30. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  111-117. 

Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  264-69   (Gershwin's  "The  Composer  in 

the  Machine  Age"). 
Stringham:  "Jazz  an   Educational   Problem."  Musical   Quarterly,  XII: 
190-5.  April,  1926. 

Additional  References: 

Janssen:  New  Year's  Eve  in  New  York.   (Orchestral  score.) 
Lange:  Arranging  for  Modern  Dance  Orchestra. 
Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  111-7. 
Spaeth:  Common  Sense  of  Music. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS 

Music  of  the  future  depends  on  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
younger  generation. 

In  view  of  the  discouraging  effect  that  mechanical  reproductions 
of  music  and  drama  have  on  personal  activity  in  music,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  mechanical  sound  producers 
are  parasitic.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  important  then  that  the  origin  of 
musical  production  be  preserved  before  fine  artists  are  practically 
extinct — even  for  uses  in  mechanical  recordings. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  now  going  on  is  the  teach- 
ing of  music  and  the  encouraging  of  musical  interest  in  schools. 
Not  only  is  the  effect  of  a  child's  musical  interest  apparent  in  his 
school  work,  but  a  child  is  more  content  to  enjoy  the  environment 
of  home  life  when  he  has  an  active  interest  in  producing  music. 
When  he  is  practicing,  no  sounds  he  may  make,  however  discordant, 
are  unpleasant  to  his  parents  or  to  anyone  interested  in  his 
progress. 

There  is  no  greater  stimulus  to  the  child's  desire  for  progress 
in  musical  playing,  or  to  his  interest  in  listening  to  music,  than  to 
have  regular  concerts  arranged  that  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
practice  and  rehearse.  The  success  and  popularity  of  these  concerts 
will  depend  on  the  interest  that  the  parents  take  in  attending  them. 
Promoting  and  patronizing  other  concerts  of  a  high  standard  will 
stimulate  even  greater  ambition  to  master  the  playing  of  an  instru- 
ment or  the  cultural  understanding  of  music's  purpose.  A  technical 
knowledge  of  music  is  not  essential  to  an  enjoyment  of  its  emotional 
effects,  but  continued  association  will  make  for  deeper  culture  and 
contentment. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Afternoon  of  a  Faun Debussy 

(Columbia  No.  67,21 9-D) 

(Victor  No.  G6'96) 
One  of  the  first  examples  of  venturing  with  modern  instrumentation. 
Every  child  should  be  familiar  with  this  composition,  which  displays 
not  only  musical  beauty  but  interesting  orchestration. 

2.  Fire  on  the  Mountain American  Folk 

(Columbia  No.  15,185-D) 
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A  mountaineer  enjoys  joking  about  the  Indians'  love  for  "firewater." 
Many  folk-singers  neglect  clear  diction  in  their  effort  to  obtain  the 
best  melodic  flow  of  vowels.  This  interpretation  of  a  folk-song  illus- 
trates the  natural  desire  of  a  folk-musician  to  obtain  variety,  even 
when  the  melody  of  a  song  is  only  one  short  phrase  in  length. 

3.    Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks Strauss 

(Brunswick  No.  90,044-45) 

(Columbia   No.   67,478-79-D) 

(Victor  No.  9271-72) 
The    instrumentation    in    this    composition    is    true    to    the    pranks 
played    by   this    folk-hero,    Till    Eulenspiegel.    The    humor   expressed 
herein  is  of  interest  to  people  of  all  ages. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  In  there  an  interest  in  the  study  of  music? 

3.  Are  associations  with  music  encouraged  in  your  community? 

4.  Will  a  child  enjoy  Fire  on  the  Mountain? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  The  meaning  of  a  child's  interest  in  music. 

3.  What  encouragements  are  parents  giving  their  children  by  attending 

their  concerts  and  taking  them  to  finer  concerts? 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  pp.  413;  565-6. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Kinscella:  Music  and  Romance  for  Youth,  pp.  352-59. 
Mason:  The  Art  of  Music,  IV:  269-72  ("Music  in  Public  School"). 
Saylor:  Revolt  in  the  Arts,  pp.  259-63  (Erskine's  "New  Ideas  in  Musi- 
cal  Education"). 

Additional  References: 

Erskine:  "Amateur  Music  Maker."  Woman's  Home  Companion,  LVII: 

25-6.  September,  1930. 
Hare:  Six  Creole  Folk-Songs. 

Kelley:  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum.   (Orchestral  score.) 
More:   "Putting   First   Things   First."  National  Education  Association 

Journal,  XIX:  223-4.  October,  1930. 
Pearson:  "Music  and  Citizenship."  Playground,  XVII:  261-2.  August, 

1923. 
Powell:  In  Old  Virginia  Overture. 
Smith:  South  Carolina  Ballads. 
For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 
Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AMERICAN  NATIONALISM  IN  MUSIC 

A  nation's  musical  activity  is  more  important  in  offering  con- 
tentment to  its  people  than  its  laws. 

Music  is  an  art  that  is  governed  by  a  power  greater  than  human 
understanding,  but  it  is  not  above  a  natural  human  enjoyment.  In 
attempting  to  establish  a  native  American  tone  in  our  music,  %ve 
cannot  be  governed  by  suggestions  from  commercial  centers  to  the 
effect  that  certain  types  of  music,  such  as  jazz,  Negro,  and  Indian, 
are  in  the  foreground  and  are  therefore  characteristically  American. 
Now  jazz  is  commercially  made  music  (ch.  XII).  Negro  music  is 
born  of  copying  influences  from  the  white  people  (ch.  VII).  Indian 
music  is  constantly  changing  its  character  and  is  stabilized  neither 
by  scientifically  made  instruments  nor  by  systematic  instruction  (ch. 
X).  True  folk-music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  traditional  and  has  been 
born  of  the  emotions  and  circumstances  of  the  white  people  who  are 
the  representative  American  people  (see  ch.  II).  With  Negro, 
Indian,  and  jazz  music  unstabilized  so  that  it  is  not  carried  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  only  background  for  an  Ameri- 
canism in  musical  composition  is  offered  by  the  use  of  folk-music. 

The  so-called  Negro  spirituals  have  been  heralded  by  commer- 
cial leaders  as  being  American,  but  these  leaders  have  been  unaware 
that  those  songs  have  been  born  of  white  influences  or  creations.  The 
fad  is  attractive  only  because  of  a  peculiar  emotional  coloring  that 
is  not  understood  by  a  white  man,  and  cannot  demand  musical 
satisfaction  by  exclusive  associations  with  that  type. 

Since  the  emotions  of  the  Negro  race  are  foreign  to  the  white 
man,  an  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  nation  derives  its  nationalism  in 
music  only  from  its  own  people.  The  masterpieces  of  other  ages 
were  fundamentally  based  on  folk-music,  and  American  master- 
pieces can  be  expected  only  from  basic  subject  matter  free  from 
foreign   influence. 

Musical  Program 

1.    Classical   Symphony    Prokofieff 

(Victor  No.  7190-97) 
A  delightful  modern  version  of  Mozartian  music,  such  as  we  might 
imagine   that   Mozart   would   have   written   if   he   had   had   the  advan- 
tages of  modern   improved   instruments. 
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2.  Naomi  Wise American   Folk 

(Columbia  No.  15,053-D) 
Also  known  as  Poor  Omia  Wise.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  lover  used 
his   girl   until   he   tired   of   her,  then   took   her   to   Deep   River   and 
drowned  her. 

3.  Marche  Slave  Tschaikowsky 

(Brunswick  No.  50,072) 

(Victor  No.  6513) 
Tschaikowsky    used    many    folk-tunes    in    his    compositions.    In    the 
Marche  Slave  he  used  two  Serbian  folk-songs  to  effective  advantage. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  Is  the  employment  of  a  folk-song  in  Marche  Slave  sufficient  illustra- 

tion of  folk-song  usage  to  demonstrate  possibility  in  American 
composition? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  American  composers  who  have  used  folk  melodies  in  musical  com- 

position. 

Special  References: 

Faulkner:  What  We  Hear  in  Miisic,  pp.  521;  576. 

Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 

Lunsford  and  Stringfield:  Thirty  and  One  Folk-Songs,  p.  28,  No.  14. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  54-80  ("Our  Orchestras  and 

Our  Money's  Worth"). 
Van  Vechten:  Red  (The  Great  American  Composer),  pp.  13-31. 

Additional  References : 

Dobie:  Foller  de  Drinkin'  Oou'd. 

Goldmark:  The  Call  of  the  Plains.   (Orchestral  score.) 

Officer:  "Place  of  Folk-Song  in  Modern  Music."  Musician,  XXXIV:  12. 

October,  1929. 
Powell:  In  the  South. 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 


CHAPTER   XV 

COLLECTING  AMERICAN  FOLK-MUSIC 

People  are  hesitant  about  giving  their  wares  to  strangers. 

Collecting  folk-music  is  generally  thought  of  as  being  a  difficult 
task.  It  is,  if  the  method  used  is  just  asking  the  people  who  hold  the 
music  to  give  it  away  to  a  stranger.  The  best  way  to  collect  folk- 
music  with  its  authentic  characteristics  is  to  join  the  folk-musicians 
in  the  pleasures  of  active  participation,  and  then  to  absorb  the 
subtilities  of  emotional  effects  and  individualities  expressed  by  each 
player. 

To  many  people,  even  to  musicians,  the  different  folk-tunes 
sound  practically  the  same ;  yet  upon  constant  association  with  the 
music  it  will  be  found  that  a  tremendous  variety  exists.  Each  player 
has  a  distinct  individuality  in  his  playing,  and  the  subject  of  each 
song  suggests  different  treatment  of  rhythm  and  harmony.  The 
various  dialects  offer  different  melodic  phrasings. 

For  instance,  take  a  poem  and  absorb  its  full  significance,  and 
then  write  about  the  substance  of  the  poem  in  a  broader  sense. 
Likewise,  in  music  a  folk-tune  may  be  absorbed  until  it  will  suggest 
a  desire  to  write  musical  tones  about  it.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
utilization  of  these  tunes  in  practical  musical  composition.  When  a 
composer  feels  the  urge  to  express  a  bit  of  humor  or  sentiment  that 
is  humanly  recognizable,  he  may,  at  some  time  during  his  composi- 
tion, resort  to  a  direct  quotation  of  a  folk-tune,  in  part  or  in  whole. 
And  the  result  will  be  music  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Musical  Program 

1.  Quartet  in  G  Minor  (2nd  movement) Debussy 

(Brunswick  No.  20,056-A) 

(Columbia  No.  G7,482-D)    (Part  3) 
Debussy  did  not  confine  his  efforts  of  offering  variety  to  orchestral 
numbers.  This  movement,  though  for  four  stringed  instruments,  offers 
an  example  of  the  various  effects  that  can  be  obtained  with  a  limited 
number  of  instruments. 

2.  She'll  Be  Coming  'Round  the  Mountain American  Folk 

(Columbia  No.  15,200-D) 
In  collecting  folk-music  it  is  easy  to  find  such  popular  songs  as  this 
one  because  of  its  general  usage  among  the  folk-singers.  The  constant 
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reiteration  of  the  different  verses  offers  a  comedy  which  popularizes 
the  ballad  somewhat  as  the  constant  reiteration  of  jazz  songs  are 
popularized. 

3.    Rhapsodie  Espagnole  Ravel 

(Victor  No.  9700-01) 
The  Spanish  idiom  in  music  has  attracted  a  number  of  the  French 
and    Russian    composers,    thus    accounting    for   the    many    Spanish 
rhapsodies  written  by  composers  other  than  Spanish. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Comments  on  the  musical  program. 

2.  How  many  are  familiar  with  collections  of  white  folk-songs? 

3.  How  many  are  familiar  with  collections  of  Negro  songs? 

4.  Which  are  more  numerous? 

5.  Are  efforts  being  made  to  collect  and  socialize  the  folk-music  of 
the  local  community? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Program  notes:  interesting  facts  about  the  music  and  composers. 

2.  Meaning  of  folk-music  in  American  musical  literature. 

3.  Review  chapters  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14. 

Special  References : 

Gillett:    "Highways    and   Automobiles   most   Likely   to   be    Factors   in 

Passing  of  Old  Ballads."  Charlotte  Observer,  June  26,  1927. 
Harris:    "On   the    Trail    of    North    Carolina    Folk    Songs."      Charlotte 

Observer,  January  23,   1927. 
Jell:  Masters  in  Miniature. 
Mason:   Dilemma   of   American   Music,   pp.    96-100    ("Depreciation   of 

Music"). 
Odum:  An  American  Epoch,  pp.  201-18. 
Sutton:   "Folk   Songs   of   the   Blue    Ridge."   Greensboro   Daily   News, 

October  31,  1926. 

Additional  References: 

Dobie:  F oiler  de  Drinkin'  Gou'd. 

Mason:  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  13-19. 

Dilemma  of  American  Music,  pp.  205-27  ("Creative  Leisure"). 

From  Song  to  Symphony. 

"What  Women  Are  Doing  for  Music  in  America."  Musician,  XXXIV: 

33-4,  January,  1929. 
Sharp:  American-English  Folk-Songs. 

English  Folk-Songs  (some  conclusions). 

Sowerby:  From  the  Northland.   (Orchestral  score.) 

For  other  references  see  Bibliography,  p.  57. 

Other  selected  records  listed  in  Index  of  Phonograph  Records. 
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This  list  of  phonograph  records  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  recordings  of  the  leading  phonograph  companies  in 
America.  Instrumental  records  have  been  chosen  intentionally 
because  of  the  desire  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  true  values  of  the 
musical  compositions  rather  than  to  show  off  the  artists  who  make 
the  records.  Prices  are  given  in  most  cases;  if  not  given,  they  can 
be  obtained  from  phonograph  companies.  Numerals  in  parentheses 
following  the  records  indicate  the  meetings  in  which  they  are  used. 

Albeniz,  Don  Isaac: 

Iberia  (Columbia  No.  67708,  67709,  67710-D).  $6.00. 
*Navarra   (2  Parts)    (Columbia  No.  67821-D). 

Pepita  Jimenez:  Intermezzo   (Columbia  No.  67820-D).  $2.00. 
*(Polo  Gitano-Breton— Columbia  No.  67820-D). 

Bach,  J.  S.: 

Gavotte  in  E  (Columbia  No.  67096-D).  $2.00. 

(Flight  of  a  Bumble  Bee — Rimsky-Korsakow — and  The  Musical  Box 

— Liadow). 
Prelude  and  Allemande  (Fugue)    (Victor  No.  7176-A  &  B).  $2.00. 
Suite  No.  2  in  B   Minor  (Victor  No.  6914-A  &  B,  No.  6915-A  &  B). 

$4.00.  (1) 
Toeeato  and  Fugue   (Victor  No.  6751-A  &  B).  $2.00.   (9) 
*Saint  Matthew's  Passion,  "Hear  Yet  Awhile,  Lord"   (Brunswick  No. 

90090)    (Parts  1  &  2). 

Beethoven,  L.  van: 

Egmont— Overture  (Columbia  No.  67220-D).  $2.00. 

Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroiea"  in  E  Flat  Major  (Victor  No.  9046-A  &  B). 

$2.00. 
Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroiea"   in  E  Flat  Major   (Brunswick  No.  90060, 
'61,  '62,  '63,  '64,  '65).  $1.50  each. 

Bennett,  Russell: 

*  Abraham  Lincoln  (Victor) 
* Sights  and  Sounds   (Victor) 

Berlioz,  Hector  Louis: 

A  Roman  Carnival  (Columbia  No.  67087-D).  $2.00. 
Damnation  of  Faust   (Victor  No.  6823-B).  $2.00. 
(Samson  and  Delilah — Victor  No.  6823-A).  (Saint  Sae'ns) 

Borodin,  A.: 

Prince  Igor—  Overture  (Victor  No.  9123-A  &  B).  $1.50.  (1) 
"Quartet  in  D  Major  (Nocturne)    (Victor  No.  9791).  $1.50. 
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Brahms,  Johannes: 

Academic  Festival— Overture  (Victor  No.  6833-A  &  B).  $2.00.  (2) 
Academic  Festival— Overture  (Columbia  No.  67085-D).  $2.00.  (2) 

Breton,  Tomas: 

*En  la  Alhambra  (2  parts)    (Columbia  No.  67819-D).  $2.00. 

*Polo  Gitano  (Columbia  No.  67820-D).  $2.00. 

*Pepita  Jimenez:  Intermezzo — Albeniz   (Columbia  No.  67820-D).  $2.00. 

Chopin,  Frederic: 

Fantaisie  Impromptu  C  Sharp  (Piano)   (Brunswick  No.  90068).  $1.50. 

(12) 
Fantaisie   Impromptu  Mazurka  B  Flat  Major    (Victor   No.   6546-A). 

$2.00.    (12) 
Fantaisie   Impromptu   Caprice — Gluck — Saint    Saens    (Victor    No. 
6546-B). 

Debussy,  Claude: 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (Victor  6696-A  &  B).  $2.00.  (13) 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (Columbia  No.  67219-D).  $2.00.  (13) 
Festival  (Nocturne)    (Victor  No.  2-1309-A  &  B).  $1.50. 
Quartet  in  G  Minor  (Columbia  No.  67481,  '82,  '83,  '84-D).  $2.00  each. 

(15) 
Quartet  in  G  Minor  (Brunswick  No.  20043,  20056).  $1.25  each.  (15) 
Petite  Suite   (Brunswick  No.  90066,  90067).  $1.50.    (15) 

deFalla,  Manuel: 

El  Amor  Brujo  (Columbia  No.  67534,  '35,  '36-D).  $2.00. 
*La  Vida  Breve  (Dance  1  &  2)   (Columbia  No.  67818-D).  $2.00. 
La  Vida  Breve  (Dance  &  Intermezzo)   (Brunswick  No.  90032).  $1.50. 

(3) 
Dett,  Robert  Nathaniel: 

Juba  Dance  (Victor  21750-A).  $0.75. 

(From  the  Canebrake — S.  Gardener — Victor  21750-B.) 

Dukas,  Paul: 

Ariane  and  Blue  Beard  (Act  2  &  3)    (Victor  No.  9277-A  &  B).  $1.50. 
L'Apprenti  Sorcier  (Victor  No.  7021-A  &  B).  $2.00.   (1) 
L'Apprenti  Sorcier  (Columbia  67335,  '36-D).  $2.00  each. 
(Marriage   of  Figaro — Overture — Mozart — Columbia   No.   67336-D). 
Marriage  of  Figaro  (Brunswick  No.  90048,  '49).  $1.50  each. 
(Baka  Yaga — Liadow — Brunswick  No.  90049). 

Dvorak,  Anton: 

Carnival— Overture   (Victor  No.  6560-A  &  B).  $2.00. 

Quartet  in  F  Major,  "American"   (1st  Movement)    (Victor  No.  9069- 

A&B).  $1.50.  (10) 
Quartet  in  F  Major  "American   (3rd  &  4th  Movements)    (Columbia 

No.  67410-D).  $2.00.  (10) 
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Slavonic  Dance  No.  1  in  G  Minor  (Victor  No.  6649-B).  $2.00. 
{Fairy  Tales— Folkdance— Josef  Suk — Victor  No.  6649-A) 
"Symphony  No.  5"  (From  the  New  World)   (Victor  No.  6566-A  &  B, 

6567-A  &  B).  $2.00  each.  (8) 
"Symphony   No.   5"    (From  the  New    World)    (Columbia   No.   67358, 

'59-D).  $2.00  each.  (7) 
Symphony   No.  4   in   O   Major    (Brunswick   No.   90000,   '01,  '02,  '03). 

$1.50. 

Eichheim,  Henry: 

Japanese  Nocturne   (Victor  No.  7260-B).  $2.00. 

(Salome's    Dance— Strauss— Victor    No.    7259-A    &   B,   7260-A).   $2.00 
each.   (6) 

Franck,  Cesar: 

*Psyche  et  Eros  (2  parts)    (Columbia  No.  67813-D).  $2.00. 

Friml,  Chas.  R.  &  Hammerstein,  O.: 

Indian  Love  Call  (Rose  Marie)   (Victor  No.  4015-A  &  B).  $1.00. 

Gardener,  S.: 

From  the  Canebrake  (Victor  No.  21750-B).  $0.75.  (7) 
(Juba  Dance— R.  Nat.  Dett— Victor  No.  21750-A).  $0.75.  (7) 

Gershwin,  George: 

Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Victor  No.  35822).  $1.25.  (12) 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Brunswick  No.  20058).  $1.25.  (12) 

Glazounow,  A.: 

Interludium  in  Modo  Antico  (Columbia  No.  5085-M).  $1.25. 
(Alia  Spagnuola — Columbia  No.  5085-M) 

Gluck,  C.  von-Saint  Saens,  Camille: 

Caprice  (Victor  No.  6546-B).  $2.00. 

Fantaisie  Impromptu — Chopin — (Victor  No.  6546-A).  $2.00. 

Gounod,  Chas.: 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette  (Brunswick  No.  4096).  $0.75. 
(March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers— Pierne— Victor  No.  4096).  $0.75. 

Goossens,  Eugene: 

'Judith— Ballet  Music  (Parts  1  &  2)   (Victor  No.  9749).  $1.50. 

Grainger,  Percy: 

Shepherd's  Hey 

("Country  Gardens")    (Victor  No.  20802-A  &  B).  $0.75.   (3) 

("Molly  on  the  Shore")    (Victor  No.  4165-A  &  B).  $1.00.  (3) 

— — ("Ix)rd  Peter's  Stable  Boy")    (Columbia  No.  163-M).  $0.75.  (3) 
—("The  School  of  the  Fauns")   (Brunswick  No.  15181).  $1.50.  (3) 
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Grieg,  E.: 

Heart  Wounds  {Cripple  Creek— Stringfield)   (Victor  No.  22095).  $0.75. 
Quartet  in  O  Minor  (Brunswick  No.  20040).  $1.25.  (3) 


Hammerstein,  O.-Friml,  Chas.  R. : 

Indian  Love  Call  (Victor  No.  4015-A). 
(Rose  Marie — Victor  No.  4015). 


}* 


$1.00. 


Handy,  W.  C: 

St.  Louis  Blues  (Victor  No.  20092) 

Haydn,  Josef: 

Quartet  in  D  (Victor  No.  6701-A  &  B,  6702- A  &  B).  $2.00  each.  (11) 

Hoist,  Gustav: 

Beni  Mora  (Oriental  Suite)    (Columbia  No.  67076-D).  $2.00. 
Beni  Mora  (Oriental  Suite)   (Columbia  No.  67077-D).  $2.00. 

Humperdinck,  E.: 

Hansel  and  Gretel— Overture—  (Victor  No.  9075-A  &  B).  $1.50.   (4) 

Liadow,  A.: 

Baka  Yaga  (Brunswick  No.  90049).  $1.50. 

(L'A'pprenti  Sorrier— Dukas   (Brunswick  No.  90049).  $1.50. 

The   Musical  Box,   and    The   Flight   of  a  Bumble   Bee — Rimsky-Kor- 

sakow  (Columbia  No.  67096-D).  $2.00. 
(Gavotte  in  E— Bach— Columbia  No.  67096-D) 

Liszt,  Franz: 

Les  PrMudes  (Victor  No.  6S63-A  &  B,  6864-A  &  B).  $2.00  each.  (5) 
Les  Prdludes  (Columbia  No.  67724-25-D).  $2.00  each.  (5) 

MacDowell,  E.: 

From  an  Indian  Lodge  (Victor  No.  20342-A).  $0.75.  (10) 
(Love  Song— Victor  No.  20342-B) 

Mendelssohn,  Felix: 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream    (Scherzo  &   Nocturne)    (Brunswick  No. 

50074).  $2.50.   (5) 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream   (Overture)    Columbia  No.  67795,  '96-D). 

$2.00  each. 

Moussorgsky,  Modest: 

Khwantschina— Entr'  Acte  (Victor  No.  6775-B).  $2.00. 
(The  Fire-Bird— Stravinsky  (Victor  No.  6675-A) 
Prelude  to  Khwanst china   (Brunswick  No.  50135).  $2.00. 
(March  Militaire— Schubert  (Brunswick  No.  50135).  $2.00. 
Prelude  to  Khwanstchina  (Columbia  No.  67743-D).  $2.00. 
*A  Night  on  a  Bare  Mountain  (Brunswick  No.  90089) 
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Mozart,  W. : 

String  Quartet  in  D  Major  (Brunswick  No.  90015,  '16).  $1.50.  (6) 
Marriage  of  Figaro— Overture  (Columbia  No.  67336-D).  $2.00. 
(L'Apprenti  Sorcier—Dukas  (Columbia  No.  67335,  '36-D).  $2.00  each. 

Nicolai,  Karl  Otto: 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Brunswick  No.  50089).  $2.00. 
(Dance  Macabre— Saint  Saens)   (Brunswick  No.  50089).  $2.00. 

Pierne,  G.: 

March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers  (Brunswick  No.  4096).  $0.75. 
(Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette — Gounod  (Brunswick  No.  4096).  $0.75. 
The  School  of  the  Fauns  (Brunswick  No.  15181).  $1.50. 
(Shepherd's  Hey — Grainger  (Brunswick  No.  15181).  $1.50. 

Prokofieff,  Serge: 

Classical  Symphony   in  D   Major    (Victor   No.   7196-A  &  B,   7197-A). 

$2.00  each.  (14) 
(The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  (Victor  No.  7197-B) 
(The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  (Victor  No.  9128-A  &  B).  $2.00. 

Ravel,  M.: 

Daphnis    and   Chloe    (Suite    No.    2)     (Victor    No.    7143-A  &  B,    7144- 

A&B).  $2.00  each. 
Rhapsodie   Espagnole    (Victor    No.    9700-A  &  B,    9701-A&B).    $1.50 
each.  (15) 
Septet  for  Harp,  String  Quartet,  Flute,  and  Clarinet   (Columbia  No. 

67091,  '92-D).  $2.00  each. 
Bolero  (Brunswick  No.  90039,  '40).  $1.50. 

Respighi,  O.: 

The  Fountains  of  Rome  (Victor  No.  9126-A&B),  9127-A  &  B).  $1.50 
each.  (11) 

Rimsky-Korsakow,   N.: 

Festival  at  Bagdad   ("The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess") 

(Victor  No.  6246-A  &  B).  $2.00. 
Le  Coq  D'Or  (Victor  No.  9696-A  &  B).  $2.00. 
The  Flight  of  a  Bumble   Bee   (A   Musical  Box — Liadow) '  (Columbia 

No.  67096-D).  $2.00. 
The  Flight  of  a  Bumble  Bee   (Gavotte  in  E — Bach)    (Columbia  No. 

67096-D).  $2.00. 
The  Flight  of  a  Bumble  Bee  (Columbia  No.  67743-D).  $2.00. 
(Khwanstchina  —  Prelude  —  Moussorgsky  —  Columbia    No.    67743-D). 

$2.00. 

Saint  Saens,  Camille: 

Caprice  (Gluck)    (Victor  No.  6546-A).  $2.00. 
(Fantaisie  Impromptu — Chopin — Victor  No.  6546-B) 
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Danse  Macabre  (Victor  No.  6505-A  &  B).  $2.00.  (9) 
Danse  Macabre  (Columbia  No.  7148-M)   (9) 
Danse  Macabre  (Brunswick  No.  50089).  $2.00.  (9) 
(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Nicolai — Brunswick  No.  50089) 

Schelling,  E.: 

A  Victory  Ball  (Victor  No.  1127-A'  &  B,  1128-A  &  B).  $1.50.  (4) 

Schubert,  F.: 

March  Militaire  (Brunswick  No.  50135)  $2.00. 
(Khwanstchina — Moussorgsky — Brunswick  No.  50135)  $2.00. 

Skilton,  Charles  S.: 

Deer  Dance  (Victor  No.  22174).  $0.75  (10) 
(War  Dance)  (Victor  No.  22174).  (10) 

Strauss,  Richard: 

Don  Juan  (Victor  No.  9114-A  &  B,  9115-A  &  B).  $1.50  each. 

Don  Juan  (Brunswick  No.  90046,  '47).  $1.50. 

Intermezzo   (Brunswick  No.  25014,  '15).  $1.50. 

Rosenkavalier  (Parts  3  &  4)   (Victor  No.  9281-A  &  B).  $1.50. 

Bosenkavalier  (Soprano  &  Orchestra)    (Brunswick  No.  90051).  $1.50. 

Rosenkavalier  (Waltz)  (Brunswick  No.  25016).  $1.50. 

Salome's  Dance  (Victor  No.  7259-A  &  B,  7260-A).  $2.00  each.  (6) 

(Japanese  Nocturne — Eichheim — Victor  No.  7260-B).  (6) 

Till   Eulenspiegels   Lustige    Streiche    (Victor    No.   9271-A  &  B,    9272- 

A&B).  $1.50  each.  (13) 
Till  Eulenspiegels  Lustige  Streiche  (Columbia  No.  67078,  '79-D).  $2.00 

each.  (13) 
Till  Eulenspiegels  Lustige  Streiche   (Brunswick  No.  90044,  '45).  $1.50 
each.  (13) 
*  Salome — "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  (Brunswick  No.  90088) 
*Salome— "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  (Columbia  No.  67814-D).  $2.00. 

Stravinsky,  Igor: 

Appollon  Musgate    (Back   of   1st   part   of   Petrouchka)    (Victor   No. 

6882-B).  $2.00. 
he  Sacre  du  Printemps    (Victor   No.   7227-A  &  B,   7228-A  &  B,   7229- 

A  &  B,  7230-A  &  B).  $8.00.  (4) 
Le  Sacre   du  Printemps    (Columbia   No.   67703,   '04,   '05,   '06,   '07-D). 

$2.00  each. 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Victor  No.  6882- A,  6883-A  &  B,  6884-A  &  B).  $6.50. 

Part  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Petrouchka  Suite  (Columbia  No.  67537,  '38,  '39-D).  $2.00  each.  (12) 
The  Fire-Bird  (Part  5)  (Victor  No.  6775-A).  $2.00. 
(Khwanstchina — Entr'   Acte — Moussorgsky — Victor  No.  6775-B) 
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Stringfield,  Lamar: 

"Cripple  Creek"   (From  the  Southern  Mountains  Suite)    (Victor  No. 

22095).  $0.75.  (2) 
(Heart  Wounds— Grieg— Victor  No.  22095) 

Suk,  Josef: 

Fairy  Tales— Folk-Dance  (Victor  No.  6649-A) 

(Slavonic  Dance  No.  1   in   G   Minor — Dvorak — Victor   No.    6649-B). 

$2.00. 

Tschaikowsky,  Peter: 

Eugen  Onegin— Waltz  (Victor  No.  902G-B).  $1.50. 

1812— Overture  (Victor  No.  9025-A  &  B,  9026-A)  $1.50  each. 

1812— Overture  (Brunswick  No.  50090).  $2.00. 

Marche  Slave  (Brunswick  No.  50072).  $2.00.  (14) 

Marche  Slave  (Victor  No.  6513-A&B).  $2.00.  (14) 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor  (Parts  7  &  8)   (Victor  No.  6932-A&B). 

$2.00. 

Turina,  Joaquin: 

*Danzas  Fantasticas:  Orgia;   Ensueno   (Columbia  No.  67822-D).  $2.00. 
Wagner,  R.: 

Tannhauser  (Victor  No.  9027-A  &  B,  9028-A  &  B).  $1.50  each.  (1) 
Wolf-Ferrari,  E.: 

The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  (Victor  No.  35976-A  &  B).  $1.25.  (8) 
The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  (Columbia  No.  50040-D).  $1.25.  (8) 
*  Records  in  preparation. 

FOLK-SONGS 

Big-Eyed  Rabbit  (Columbia  No.  129-D)    (3) 

(Wild  Bill  /ones—Columbia  No.  129-D)    (3) 

Don't  Get  Trouble  in  Your  Mind  (Columbia  No.  15280-D) 

(Nine-Pound  Hammer — Columbia  No.  15280-D) 

Barbara  Allen  (Columbia  No.  15126-D) 

(The  Three  Drowned  Sisters— Columbia  No.  15126-D) 

Barbara  Allen   (Victor   No.  4023-A)    $1.00. 

(O  No,  John  (Victor  No.  4023-B) 

Callahan's  Reel  (Victor  No.  19450-A)    $0.75. 

(Patty  on  the  Turnpike— Victor  No.  19450-B) 

Cripple  Creek   (Victor  No.  19449)  $0.75    (2) 

(Sugar  in  the  Gourd — Victor  No.  19449) 

Going  up  Cripple  Creek  (Victor  No.  20294)    $0.75    (2) 

(Sugar  in  the  Gourd— Victor  No.  20294) 

Cindy   (Columbia  No.  15232-D) 

(Little  Brown  Jug— Columbia  No.  15232-D) 
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Get  Along  Home,  Cindy  (Brunswick  No.  228)  $0.75 

(Darby's  Ram — (Brunswick  No.  228) 

Ain't  Oonna  Grieve  My  Mind  (Columbia  No.  15405-D) 

(Poor  Old  Mare— Columbia  No.  15405-D) 

Better  Get  Out  of  My  Way  (Columbia  No.  15064-D) 

(The  Death  of  Floyd  Collins— Columbia  No.  15064-D)   (Composed) 

The  Death  of  Floyd  Collins  (Columbia  No.  15031-D) 

(Little  Mary  Phagan— Columbia  No.  15031-D) 

Are  you  from  Dixie?   (Columbia  No.  130-D)    (Composed — Commercial) 

(The  Wreck  of  the  Old  97— Columbia  No.  130-D) 

The  Wreck  of  the  C$0  (Columbia  No.  15027-D) 

(The  Ship  that  Never  Returned— Columbia  No.  15027-D) 

Polly  Ann  (Columbia  No.  15372-D) 

(Katydid  Waltz— Columbia  No.  15372-D) 

Dixie  (Columbia  No.  15158-D) 

(Run,  Nigger,  Run — Columbia  No.  15158-D)    (Composed) 
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Old  Time  Tunes  (Columbia  No.  15059-D) 
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Naomi   Wise   (Columbia  No.  15053-D)    (14) 
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Franck,  Cesar   (Belgian)   1822-1890 
Friml,  C.  Rudolf  (Bohemian)   1881- 
Gardener,  Samuel   (American) 
German,  Edward   (English)   1862- 
Gershwin,  George  (American) 
Glazounow,  Alexander   (Russian)    1865- 
Gluck,  Christopher   von    (Austrian)    1714-1787 
Godard,  Benjamin   (French)    1849-1895 
Goldmark,  Carl  (Hungarian)   1830-1915 
Goossens,  Eugene  (English)  1893- 
Gounod,  Charles  (French)   1818-1893 
Grainger,  Percy   (Australian)    1882- 
Gretchaninoff,  Alexander  (Russian)  1864- 
Grieg,  Edvard   (Norwegian)   1843-1907 
Griffes,  Charles  T.  (American)    1884-1920 
Grizelle,  Thomas    (American) 
Guion,  David   (American) 
Hadley,  Henry   (American)    1871- 
Hammerstein,   Oscar    (German)    1847-1919 
Handel,  Frederick   (German)   1685-1759 
Hanson,  Howard   (American)    1896 
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Haubiel,  Charles  (American) 

Haydn,  Josef  (Austrian)  1732-1809 

Herbert,  Victor  (Irish)  1859- 

Holst,  Gustav   (English)    1874- 

Honegger,  Arthur    (French)    1892- 

Humperdinck,   Engelbert    (German)    1854-1921 

Ippilitou-Ivanow,  Michael  (Russian)   1859- 

Korngold,  Eric   (Moravian)    1897- 

Kreisler,  Fritz    (Austrian)    1875- 

Liadow,  Anatol  (Russian)  1855-1914 

Liszt,  Franz    (Hungarian)    1811-1886 

Luigini,  Alexander   (French)    1850-1906 

MacDowell,  Edward   (American)   1861-1908 

Mascagni,  Pietro   (Italian)   1863- 

Massenet,  Jules   (French)    1842-1912 

Mendelssohn,   Felix    (German)    1809-1847 

Milhaud,  Darius   (French)   1892- 

Moussorgsky,  Modest  (Russian)   1835-1881 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus   (Austrian)    1756-1791 

Nicolai,  Karl  Otto   (German)   1810-1849 

Offenbach,  Jacques    (Rhenish)    1819-1880 

Palestrina,  Giovanni    (Italian)    1525-1594 

Pierne,  Gabriel,   (French)   1863- 

Powell,  John  (American)  1882- 

Prokofieff,  Serge   (Russian)    1891- 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei   (Russian)    1873- 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe  (French)   1683-1764 

Ravel,  Maurice   (French)    1875- 

Respighi,  Ottorino  (Italian)   1879- 

Rimsky-Korsakow    (Russian)    1844-1908 

Saint  Saens,  Camille  (French)  1835-1921 

Schelling,  Ernest  (American)   1876- 

Schubert,   Franz    (Austrian)    1797-1828 

Schumann,  Robert  (German)   1810-1856 

Scott,  Cyril  (English)  1879- 

Shepherd,    Arthur    (American)    1880- 

Sibelius,  Jan   (Finnish)    1865- 

Skilton,  Charles  S.    (American)    1868- 

Smetana,  Frederick   (Bohemian)   1824-1884 

Sowerby,  Leo  (American)  1895- 

Strauss,  Johann   (Austrian)    1804-1849 

Strauss,  Richard   (Bavarian)    1864- 

Stravinsky,  Igor   (Russian)    1882- 

Stringfield,   Lamar    (American)    1897- 
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Suk,  Josef   (Bohemian)    1S74- 
Suppe,  Franz  von   (Dalmatian)   1819-1895 
Taylor,  Deems  (American)   1885- 
Tschaikowsky,   Peter    (Russian)    1S43-1893 
Turina,  Joaquin   (Spanish)   1882- 
Wagner,  Richard   (German)    1813-1883 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  von  (German)  1786-1826 
Whithorne,  Emerson   (American)    18S4- 
Wolf-Ferrari,  Ermanno   (Italian)    1876- 


DIRECTORY  OF  AMERICAN-BORN  COMPOSERS 

Bennett,  Russell 
Brockway,  Howard 
Cadman,  Chas.  Wakefield 
Cowell,  Henry 
Eichheim,  Henry 
Foote,  Arthur  W. 
Foster,  Stephen  C. 
Gardener,  Samuel 
Gershwin,  George 
Griffes,  Charles  T. 
Grizelle,  Thomas 
Guion,  David 
Hadley,  Henry 
Hanson,    Howard 
Haubiel,  Charles 
MacDowell,  Edward 
Maganini,   Quinto 
Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 
Powell,  John 
Schelling,  Ernest 
Sessions,  Roger 
Shepherd,   Arthur 
Skilton,  Charles  S. 
Sowerby,  Leo 
Stringfield,   Lamar 
Taylor,  Deems 
Whithorne,  Emerson 


DIRECTORY  OF  FOLK-SINGERS  AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender   Co. 
Gardner,  Robert  A. 
Kazee,  Buell 
Kineaid,  Bradley 
Lunsford,  Bascom  Lamar 
McFarland,  Lester 
McGee,  Sam  (guitar) 
Macon,  Uncle  Dave 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

Blevins,  Frank 

Blevins,  Frank,  and  his  Tar  Heel  Rattlers 

Brown,  Bill 

Bumgarner,  Samantha 

Craver,  Al 

Dalhart,  Vernon   (Miller) 

Dalhart's  Texas  Panhandlers 

Davis,  Eva 

Hornsby,  Dan 

Layne,  Bert 

McMichen,  Clayton 

McMichen  and  Layne  String  Orchestra 

Nichols,  Bob 

Norris,  Fate 

North  Carolina  Ramblers 

Pickard,   Ched 

Poole,  Charles 

Puckett,  Riley 

Roane  County  Ramblers 

Roe  Brothers  &  Morrell 

Stine,  Charles  Lewis   (vocalist  and  guitarist) 

Stokes,  Lowe 

Tanner,  Arthur,  and  his  Corn  Shuckers 

Tanner,  Gid 

Tanner,  Gid,  and  his  Skillet  Lickers 

Wilson,  Frank,  and  his  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Trio 

RCA — Victor  Company. 
Dadnum,  Royal 
Fiddlin'  Powers  and  Family 
Stoneman,  Ernest  V.,  and  His  Dixie  Mountaineers 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  America  and  Her  Music, 
is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten 
copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary  references 
are  loaned  for  preparing  Topics  for  Discussion  and  Subjects  for 
Study.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  all 
borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program 
additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non- 
registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  references  and  records  for  any 
of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that 
members  of  registered  clubs  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 
Postage  will  be  paid  on  books  and  magazines,  but  not  on  records, 
sent  to  North  Carolina  registered  clubs. 

Records  for  this  course  may  be  borrowed  for  one  week  for  each 
meeting  by  clubs  that  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  safe 
return,  paying  all  transportation  charges,  including  insurance. 
Directions  for  packing  will  be  given. 

As  soon  as  a  club  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  asked 
to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  of  the  fifteen  meetings 
necessary  to  complete  the  course.  Each  chapter  will  then  be  assigned 
to  a  date  convenient  for  supplying  the  references  and  records.  The 
references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting  and 
the  records  one  week  before,  all  to  be  returned  when  the  meeting  is 
over.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  required  for  keeping  references 
and  records  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

For  convenience  in  assigning  parts  to  the  various  members,  the  Schedule 
of  Meetings  has  been  divided  into  four  sections,  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  It  is 
intended  that  A,  the  introduction  to  each  chapter,  be  read  at  the  beginning 
of  each  meeting  and  that  B,  the  musical  program,  be  followed  as  closely  as 
time  permits.  The  topics  for  discussion  and  subjects  for  study  under  C  and 
D  are  offered  as  suggestions  and  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  the  clubs, 
according  to  their  time  and  inclination. 

For  the  first  meeting,  read  aloud  the  Preface  and  the  Foreword  by  Paul 
Green  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  outline  given  below. 

First  Meeting:  Purpose  of  Music  Clubs 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  

4.  By  

Second  Meeting:  Social  Use  of  American  Folk-Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

3.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1-   By   

2.  By  
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Third  Meeting:  Languages  in  Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  By  

2.  By  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

Fourth  Meeting:  Musical  America 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  : 

2.  By  

Fifth  Meeting:  American  School  of  Composition 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  
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Sixth  Meeting:  Home-Playing 

Date _ 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

3.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  - 

3.  By  

Seventh  Meeting:  Origin  of  American  Negro  Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  

Eighth  Meeting:  Negro  in  American  Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By   
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Ninth  Meeting:  Musical  Values  in  Folk-Interpretations 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by 

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  

Tenth  Meeting:  Indian  in  American  Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

Eleventh  Meeting:  Mechanical  Reproductions 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

3.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  
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Twelfth  Meeting:  Analysis  of  Jazz 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  

4.  By  

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Music  in  Schools 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

3.  Led  by  

4.  Led  by  

5.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

3.  By  

4.  By  
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Fourteenth  Meeting:  American  Nationalism  in  Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  

2.  By  

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Collecting  American  Folk-Music 

Date 

A.  Introduction  to  be  read  aloud 

By  

B.  Musical  program  to  be  conducted 

By  

C.  Topics  to  be  discussed 

1.  Led  by  

2.  Led  by  

3.  Led  by  

4.  Led  by  

5.  Led  by  

D.  Subjects  for  study  to  be  prepared  before  meeting 

1.  By  _ 

2.  By  

3.  By  

Name  of  Club Registration  number. 

Name  and  address  of  chairman  of  program  committee 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50a 

Correlating  Play  and  Class  Room  Work.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  H.  Snell.  Price  10c. 

How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  11.00. 

The  High  School  Society.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.  Price  50c. 

Port  Terminals  and   Water  Transportation.   Debate   Handbook. 
Price  50c. 

Public   Welfare   and   the   Community   as   it   Relates   to   the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.  Price  50c. 

Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 
Rockwell.  Price  50c. 

College  Education  and  Professional  Opportunity.  Compiled  by  T.  A. 
Whitener.    Free. 

Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.  Free. 

Town  and  Country  Inter  dependencies.   North  Carolina  Club  Year 
Book,  1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 

The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.  Debate  Handbook.   Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Parent-Teacher  Handbook.   Fourth  Edition.   Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.   Price  50c. 

Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith.  Price  50c. 

The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 

Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.   North  Carolina 
Club  Year  Book.   1926-1927.  Price  50c. 

High  School  Library  Standards.   Price   50c. 

The  World  Court.   Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.   Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,  1928.  Price  50c. 

Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 
Selden.  Price  50c. 

Studies  in  Taxation.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.  Price  75c 

The    Classification    of    Property   for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Country  Life  in  North   Carolina.   North  Carolina  Club   Yearbook. 
1928-1929.    Price   50c. 

Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price   50c. 

Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook, 
1929-1930.   Price   50c 

University  Extension  Division.    (Correspondence  Instruction.)    1930- 
1931.    Free. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,   1929.  Price  50c 

Independence   for  the   Philippines.   Debate   Handbook.   Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXTENSION  BULLETIN 
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STUDIES  IN 
CONFEDERATE  LEADERSHIP 

By  FLETCHER  MELVIN  GREEN 


An  Outline  for 
Individual  and  Group  Study 


CHAPEL    HILL  MCMXXXI 

THE        UNIVERSITY        OF        NORTH        CAROLINA        PRE8S 


OUTLINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  STUDY 


Fifty  Cents  Each 
Extension  Leaflet: 
Vol.        IV,   No.      1.      Constructive   Ventures  in   Government.  H.   W.   Odura. 


Town  Studies.    Harold  D.    Meyer. 

Recent   Tendencies   in    the    Theatre.    Dougald    MacHillan. 

Studies  in   the  History   of  North   Carolina.    R.   D.   W.   Connor. 

Planning    and   Furnishing    a   Home.   Mary    T.    Hobbs. 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for   Women.   Revised  Edition.   D.   D.   Carroll. 

Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.   George  McKie. 

Present  Dag  Literature:    Good  Books  of   1923-1924.   C.   S.   Love. 

Know   Tour  Own  State — North   Carolina.   S.  H.  Hobbs,   Jr. 

Great   Composers,    1600-1900.    Paul    John   Weaver. 

Good  Books  of  1924-1925.  Cornelia   S.   Love. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.  P.  Higby. 

A  Study  of  Shakspere,  Russell  Potter. 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.   Revised   Edition.   Addison   Hibbard. 

Current    Books:    1925-1926.    Cornelia    Spencer    Love. 

A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Studies    in    the    Development    of    the    Short    Story:     English    and 

American.    L.   B.    Wright. 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.   E.   L.   Green. 
Pre-School    Child   Study   Programs.   Harold   D.   Meyer. 
Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Modem  French  Art.  Russell  Potter. 

Adventures  in  Reading:    Current  Books,   1926-1927.   Russell  Potter. 
Our  Heritage:   A   Study   Through  Literature   of  the  American  Tra- 
dition. James  Holly  Hanford. 
Contemporary    American    Literature.     Revised     Edition.     Paul     and 

Elizabeth   Lay   Green. 
The   Negro   in   Contemporary   American   Literature.    E.    L.   Green. 
Other   People's    Lives:    A    Biographical    Round-up.    Current    Books, 

1927-1928.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Contemporary    Southern    Literature.    Howard    Mumford    Jones. 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Contemporary    Spanish    Literature    in    English    Translation.    Agatha 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:   Current  Books,    1928-1929. 

Russell.  Potter. 
A  Study  of  South  America.  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.   S.  Love. 
Books   of   Travel.   Revised  Edition.    Urban  T.    Holmes,    Jr. 
A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  Mary  deB. 

Graves. 
A    Study    Course    in    American    One-Act    Plays.    Revised    Edition. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Folklore.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 

The   French    Novel    in    English    Translation.     U.    T.    Holmes,    Jr. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WRITING 

There  is  neither  picture,  nor  image  of  marble,  nor  sumptuous  sepulchre, 
can  match  the  durableness  of  an  eloquent  biography. — Jacques  Amyot. 

The  cult  of  modern  biography  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  reading 
public  in  America  to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree.  So  popular 
and  profitable  is  biographical  writing  that  no  list  of  new  books 
of  the  past  ten  years  is  complete  unless  it  contains  one  or  more  lives 
of  the  great  or  near  great.  The  development  of  the  new  biography 
by  such  masters  as  Lytton  Strachey  of  England,  Andre  Maurois  of 
France,  and  Gamaliel  Bradford  of  the  United  States  partly  ex- 
plains this  interest.  They  have  added  the  touch  of  brilliant  style 
to  the  recital  of  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  result  has 
been  real  art.  Following  them,  others  have  discarded  the  old- 
fashioned  two-volume  life  and  letters,  with  its  mass  of  ill-digested 
material,  slipshod  style,  tone  of  painful  panegyric,  and  lack  of  proper 
selection  and  perspective,  which  was  as  familiar  to  the  preceding 
generations  as  the  cortege  of  the  undertaker,  and  moved  with  the 
same  slow,  funereal  pace. 

But  the  modern  biography,  which  does  not  praise  or  blame  but 
exposes  and  explains,  will  not  alone  account  for  the  great  interest 
evinced  in  such  writing.  Plutarch  wrote  his  Parallel  Lives,  Cornelius 
Nepos  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  countless  thousands  of 
others  wrote  biography  for  countless  millions  of  readers  long  before 
the  new  light  began  to  spread  its  brilliant  effulgence.  In  fact,  the 
date  when  the  first  biography  was  written  is  lost  in  the  dim,  dark 
past.  The  story  of  Joseph,  recounted  in  the  book  characterized  by 
Bruce  Barton  as  "The  Book  Nobody  Knows,"  stands  forth  as  one 
of  the  first  complete  biographies. 

If  it  is  not  the  style,  then  what  is  it  that  gives  biography  its  almost 
universal  appeal?  I  believe  it  is  the  throb  of  human  interest.  We, 
as  individuals,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  art  of  living,  and  we 
like  to  look  into  the  past  and  see  how  other  individuals  turned  the 
trick  of  successful  living.  Every  aspect  of  human  interest  and  human 
effort  lies  within  the  field  of  biography,  and  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  biography  is  the  key  to  them  all — politics,  business, 
religion,    education,    industry — in    short,    all    work    and    play.    The 
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modern  biographer  may  choose  his  subject  from  soldiers,  poets,  or 
statesmen ;  lawyers,  sailors,  or  actors ;  prizefighters,  tennis  players, 
or  jazz  dancers;  merchants,  vagabonds,  or  princes,  and  confidently 
await  his  countless  readers. 

But,  one  may  inquire,  what  is  biography?  The  question  is  more 
easily  put  than  answered.  It  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  that 
form  of  history  which  is  concerned  not  with  races  or  masses  of  men 
but  with  an  individual.  It  is  the  province  of  biography  to  reveal,  ex- 
plain, and  classify  the  individual.  But  it  must  do  more.  It  must 
show  the  environment  which  produced  the  individual,  and,  in  turn, 
show  how  the  individual  affected  his  environment.  The  biography 
must  show  not  only  why  heredity  and  environment  produced  such 
a  well-rounded  man  as  Lee,  a  perfect  soldier  like  Jackson,  or  a 
statesman  like  Davis,  but  it  must  show  also  what  these  men  had  in 
them  to  attract  events  to  themselves  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron  filings. 
The  biography  must  be  the  truthful  purveyor  of  totality.  It  must 
omit  nothing,  hide  nothing,  nor  can  it  add  anything.  As  Walt  Whit- 
man said  to  Traubel,  "Some  day  you  will  be  writing  about  me:  be 
sure  to  write  about  me  honest:  whatever  you  do,  do  not  prettify  me: 
include  all  the  hells  and  damns." 

We,  as  Southerners,  as  Americans,  can  find  among  the  Confederate 
leaders  as  interesting,  as  enlightening,  as  inspiring  biographies  as 
could  be  desired.  In  choosing  the  representative  Confederate  leaders 
for  this  studjr  program,  my  greatest  problem  was  not  whom  shall 
I  include,  but  whom  can  I  afford  to  omit.  This  was  true  not  only 
of  the  military  leaders  but  equally  so  of  statesmen,  both  Confederate 
and  State,  of  religious  leaders,  and  of  the  outstanding  women  of  the 
days  of  the  Confederacy.  In  my  selection,  then,  I  was  guided  largely 
by  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  the  leaders.  Such  men  as 
Lee,  Jackson,  Davis,  and  Stephens  have  been  the  subject  of  a  num- 
ber of  good  biographies,  and  are  naturally  included,  while  other 
outstanding  men  were  omitted  because  there  was  no  proper  biography 
for  the  study. 

1.      Subjects  for  Study 

I.     Modern  Biography 

A  bad  Victorian  biography  is  a  formless  mass  of  ill-digested  matter: 
a  bad  modern  biography  is  a  book  of  spurious  fame  animated  by  a  would-be 
ironic  spirit  which  is  merely  cruel  and  shallow.  Good  or  bad,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  modern  biography. — Andre  Maukois. 
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1.  The  beginning  of  biography. 

2.  Lytton  Strachey  and  the  new  biography. 

3.  Art  in  biography. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  good  biography. 

Special  Reference : 

Maurois,  Andre,  Aspects  of  Biography. 

Additional  References: 

Adams,  J.  T.,  "New  Modes  in  Biography,"  Current  History,  Nov.,  1929. 

Collins,  Joseph,  The  Doctor  Looks  at  Biography. 

Colton.  Arthur,  "Modern  Biography,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 

Jan.  18,  1930. 
Cross,  W.  L.,  "From  Plutarch  to  Strachey,"  Yale  Review,  XI:  140-157. 
Hillyer,  Robert,  "The  New  Biography,"  Creative  Reading,  Jan.  15,  1929. 
Matson,  Esther,  "The  Art  of  Biography,"  The  Outlook,  CXIX:  30-32. 
Thayer,  William  Roscoe,  The  Art  of  Biography. 

II.      Personality  in  Biography 

The  aim   of  biography   is   the   truthful  transmission  of  personality. — Sib 
Sidney  Lee. 

1.  Significance  of  biography. 

2.  Human  interest  in  particular  persons. 

3.  The  psychological  approach. 

4.  Biography  as  revealed  personality. 

Special  Reference : 

Johnson,  James  C,  Biography :  The  Literature  of  Personality. 

Additional  References : 

Bradford,    Gamaliel,    "Biography    and    the    Human    Heart,"    Century, 
Magazine,  April,  1930. 

"The  Art  of  Biography,"   The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 

Vol.  I,  No.  43. 

"Confessions  of  a  Biographer,"  Wives,  ch.  I. 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  "On  Studying  Biography,"  The  Nation,  109:  244-245. 
Drury,  Francis  K.  W.,  "Evaluating  Books  of  Biography,"  The  Atlantic 

Bookshelf,  April,  1929. 
Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  "Blessed  Be  Biography,"  The  Ladies  Home 

Journal,  April,  1924. 
Johnson,    Allen,    "Tendencies    of    Recent    American    Biography,"    Yale 

Review.  I:  390-403. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Leadership  is  one  of  the  basic  factors  in  the  organization  of  life,  and  it* 
implications  are  everywhere  of  profound  significance. — Charles  E.  Meeeiam. 

It  is  universally  true,  among  plants,  insects,  and  the  lower  animals, 
as  well  as  among  men,  that  certain  individuals  stand  out  among 
their  fellows.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  an  extreme  exponent  of  the  thesis 
that  the  study  of  great  men,  or  individual  leaders,  is  the  most 
direct  approach  to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  past  civiliza- 
tions. But  nearly  all  writers  follow  him,  even  if  afar  off.  The  great 
man  is  not  merely  a  hero  to  be  worshipped;  he  presents  a  problem 
to  be  studied,  a  situation  to  be  analyzed.  Inheritances,  social  en- 
vironment and  training,  experience,  and  developed  traits  and 
characteristics  are  some  of  the  factors  by  which  the  great  man  may 
be  explained  and  understood. 

With  the  study  of  leaders  comes  also  the  study  of  followers.  What 
are  their  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  interests  ?  How 
may  these  be  directed,  controlled,  and  developed?  Can  the  experiences 
of  others  guide  us  in  the  problems  that  face  us,  and  in  the  decisions 
that  we  must  make,  as  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  guide  the 
physical  scientist?  I  believe  so.  These,  therefore,  are  some  of  the 
avenues  by  which  we  may  approach  the  study  of  the  great  man,  and 
possibly  solve  the  riddle  of  leadership.  Southern  people  have  a 
laudable  ambition  for  leadership,  and  the  energetic  exercise  of  this 
desire  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  position  of  leader- 
ship that  they  have  held  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  A  study  of  some 
of  our  great  figures  may  enable  us  to  start  again  on  the  road  to 
leadership  which  the  South  formerly  held. 

But  what  constitutes  leadership  ?  What  are  its  characteristics  and 
attributes?  Theodore  Roosevelt  denned  a  leader  as  one  who  "fights 
openly  for  principles  and  who  keeps  his  leadership  by  stirring  the 
consciences  and  convincing  the  intellects  of  his  followers,  so  that 
they  have  confidence  in  him,  because  they  can  achieve  greater  results 
under  him  than  under  any  one  else."  This  definition  of  the  leader 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  and  quality  of  leadership,  or 
at  least  what  one  s^reat  leader  conceived  it  to  be. 
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Among  these  qualities  which  stand  out  preeminently  the  following 
may  be  noted.  The  leader  will  be  sensitive  to  changing  tendencies 
and  the  course  of  community  conduct,  and  quick  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  change.  He  must  be  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  broad 
sympathy,  dauntless  courage,  and  strength  of  conviction,  and  must 
possess  such  zeal  for  his  cause  as  to  exclaim  with  Cato,  Carthago 
delenda  est!  He  should  have  intellectual  training  and  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself,  imagination,  and  self- 
sufficiency  and  yet  be  able  "to  inspire  confidence  and  furnish  the 
common  impulse  needed  for  effective  team  play,"  or  combination 
and  cooperation.  He  must  have  the  power  to  comprehend  exactly 
the  forces  that  affect  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  discern  what 
they  want  and  are  willing  to  support.  And  last,  but  not  least,  he 
should  have  personal  magnetism — energy,  decision,  firmness, 
audacity,  resourcefulness,  inventiveness — the  quality  which  makes 
him  what  W.  M.  Conway  has  called  "a  crowd  compeller."  These 
comprise,  however,  only  a  partial  list  of  the  qualities  that  make 
for  leadership,  and  some  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  lacking  in 
any  notable  leader. 

2.      Subjects  for  Study 

I.      Nature  and  Quality  of  Leadership 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  Importance  of  leadership  in  any  community, 
and  especially  in  modern-  democracy,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
studies  of  the  qualities  of  jyolitical  leadership  be  energetically  and  intelligently 
prosecuted. — Charles  E.  Mehriam. 

1.  Who  is  a  leader? 

2.  Do  leaders   make   their  times,   or   does   the  occasion   make   the 

leader? 

3.  Leadership  in  a  democracy. 

4.  The  need  for  trained  leaders. 

5.  Can  leadership  be  developed? 

Special  Reference  : 

Munro,  W.  B.,  Personality  in  Politics. 

Additional  References: 

Bryce,  James,  Modern  Democracies,  Vol.  II,  ch.  76. 

Clark,   L.   P.,   "Unconscious   Motives    Underlying   the   Personalities   of 

Great    Statesmen    and    their    Relation    to    Epoch-Making    Events," 

Psychoanalytical  Review,  1923. 
Beck,  James  M.,  "Leadership  in  a  Democracy,"  Journal  of  the  National 

Institute  of  Social  Sciences;  Vol.  VI,  1920. 
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Johnson,  Emory  R.,  "Necessity  of  Leadership  in  a  Democracy,"  Journal 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  VI,  1920. 

Merriam,  Charles  E.,  Four  American  Party  Leaders,  Introduction  and 
ch.  V. 

The  American  Party  System,  ch.  II. 

II.      Southern  Leadership  in  the  Nation  Prior  to  1860 

In  1851  Southern  pro-slavery  statesmen  were  the  most  powerful  group  of 
men  in  the  country.  They  dictated  platforms,  inspired  executive  policy  in- 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  exercised  in  Congress  an  almost  unbroken 
parliamentary  supremacy.  Utterly  fearless  in  debate,  they  assumed  and 
maintained    a    masterful    control    over    the    less    belligerent    Northerners. 

— A  NONYMOUS. 

1.  Dominant  position   of   Southerners   in   the   ante-bellum  period. 

2.  Influence  of  Southern  leaders  in  politics  and  government. 

3.  Why  the  South  produced  leaders. 

a.  Political  aptitude  of  her  people. 
6.  Leaders  trained  for  politics — county  courts. 
c.  The  plantation  system — each  plantation  a  miniature  gov- 
ernment. 
Special  Reference  : 

Trent,  W.  P.,  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  RSgime. 

Additional  References : 

Brown,  William  Garrott,  The  Lower  South  in  American  History,  ch.  I. 
Dodd,  William  E.,  The  Cotton  Kingdom,  ch.  VI. 

Statesmen  of  the  Old  South. 

Morris,  Charles,  The  Old  South  and  the  New,  chs.  VIII-XIII. 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  An  American  Epoch,  chs.  I  and  III. 

III.     Southern  Promise  for  Future  Leadership 

Leaders  of  the  first  order  in  the  Nation  have  come  out  of  the  South.  The 
South  has  now  much  of  the  same  admixture  of  blood  and  social  heritage  that 
produced  George  Washington,  Thojnas  Jefferson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Walter  Hines  Page,  and  other  men  of  distinction. 
Moreover,  the  South  has  an  excellent  physical  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  personalities. — Howard  W.  Odum. 

1.  The  awakening  South. 

2.  Creative  efforts  in  literature  and  politics. 

3.  The  advancing  South. 

4.  The  South  must  assume  her  rightful  place  in  national  leadership. 

Special  Reference: 

Odum,  Howard  W.,  Southern  Pioneers  In  Social  Interpretation. 

Additional  References : 

Mims,  Edwin,  The  Advancing  South. 

Morris,  Charles,  The  Old  South  and  the  New. 

Odum,  Howard  W.,  An  American  Epoch,  ch.  X,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXII. 


CHAPTER  III 

CONFEDERATE  STATESMEN 

A  chain  of  splendid  biographies  constitutes  the  history  of  the  past. — Sib 
James  Stephen. 

Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina  told  William  H.  Seward 
in  1S58  that  Southern  slaveholders  had  controlled  the  government 
of  the  Union  for  seventy-two  years  of  its  existence.  No  one  chal- 
lenges the  statement  that  the  South  did  produce  the  majority  of 
national  leaders  prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States.  And,  in  the 
period  just  prior  to  the  war  and  immediately  following,  the  South 
produced  a  galaxy  of  leaders  little  inferior  in  statecraft  to  that  of  any 
earlier  period.  The  roll  call  of  Southern  statesmen  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  is  one  of  the  great  and  near  great.  In  every  avenue  of  life — 
education,  law,  medicine,  diplomacy,  the  ministry,  military,  and 
statecraft — the  Confederate  leaders  take  high  rank.  In  a  study  of 
this  kind  we  can  follow  the  careers  of  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
figures  chosen  from  the  field  of  statesmanship  and  soldiery.  And  some 
of  these  whom  I  should  like  to  include  I  shall  be  forced  to  omit 
because  of  the  lack  of  satisfactory  biographies. 

In  the  1850's  there  was  a  group  of  young,  aggressive  Southern 
leaders  who  believed  that  the  South  constituted  a  separate  nation- 
ality, and  that  the  South  should  therefore  cut  itself  loose  from  the 
Northern  states.  These  fire-eating  Southerners  came  near  building 
a  Southern  nation — so  near,  in  fact,  that  the  great  Gladstone  was 
ready  to  recognize  it.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for 
Southern  nationality  no  one  stands  more  impressive  than  the  great 
orator  of  secession,  William  Lowndes  Yancey. 

3.      Subject  for  Study 

I.     William  Lowndes  Yancey — Orator  of  Secession 

Yancey's  definite  purpose  was  to  erect  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  he 
died  under  its  flag.  Yet  today  his  Confederacy  is  a  vanquished  dream,  and 
he  himself,  within  the  lives  of  men  who  saw  his  beginning  and  ending,  little 
more  than  a  tradition. — William  Garrott  Brown. 

1.  Youth  in  South  Carolina. 

2.  Newspaper  career — opposition   to  slavery. 
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3.  Marriage  and  removal  to  Alabama. 

4.  Plantation  life  and  champion  of  slavery. 

5.  Congressional  career. 

6.  The  "Orator  of  Secession." 

7.  Diplomatic  service  in  the  Confederacy. 

Special  References: 

Brown,  William  Garrott,  The  Lower  South  in  American  History,  ch.  II. 
DuBose,  John  W.,  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey. 

Additional  References: 

Callahan,   James   M.,    The   Diplomatic   History    of   the   Southern   Con- 
federacy, ch.  IV. 
Dodd,  William  E.,  The  Cotton  Kingdom,  ch.  VI. 


4.      Subject  for  Study 

II.     Jefferson  Davis — President  of  the  Confederacy 

Well-nigh  inevitably,  as  we  turn  our  eyes  backward,  our  search  is  for  the 
men  in  whom  their  time  had  its  fullest  embodiment.  Our  feeling  is  that  a 
period  is  best  studied  in  its  leaders,  whether  we  think  they  made  it  or  were 
the  product  of  it. — Charles  Ray  Palmer. 

1.  Youth  and  early  training. 

2.  West  Point  and  military  service. 

3.  Plantation  life  in  Mississippi. 

4.  Political  career — state  and  national. 

5.  Heroic  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 

6.  Secretary  of  War. 

7.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

8.  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

a.  Organizing  the  government. 

b.  Administrative  and  executive  leadership. 

c.  Relations  with  the  military  department. 

d.  Courage  and  perseverance  under  difficulties. 

e.  Collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

9.  The  persecuted  prisoner. 

a.  Arrest. 

b.  Imprisonment. 

c.  Release. 

10.     Authorship — The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

Special  References : 

Cutting,  Elizabeth,  Jefferson  Davis:  Political  Soldier. 

Maurice,  Sir  Frederick,  Statesmen  and  Soldiers. 

Schaff,  Morris,  Jefferson  Davis,  His  Life  and  Personality. 
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5.  Subject  for  Study 

III.     Alexander  H.  Stephens — The  Idealist  in  Politics 

In  short,  he  was  an  idealist,  an  ideologue,  Napoleon,  would  have  said,  who 
would  have  introduced  reason  into  this  chaos  of  unreason,  this  curious  and 
fascinating  inferno,  which  we  call  life.  Because  life  would  not  heed  him  he 
resented  it,  but  in  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  fashion,  returning  good 
for  evil  in  every  way  he  knew. — Gamaliel  Bradford. 

1.  Youth  and  training. 

2.  Legal  career. 

3.  Champion  of  the  South  in  Congress. 

4.  Attitude  toward  Secession. 

5.  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy. 

6.  Imprisonment. 

7.  Leader  in  reconstruction  of  Georgia. 

8.  Later  political  career. 

a.  Member  of  Congress. 

b.  Governor  of  Georgia. 

9.  Authorship — Recollections   of   Alexander  H.   Stephens,   and  A 

Constitutional  View  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Special  References  : 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  VI. 
Pendleton,  Louis,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Additional  References: 

Cleveland,  Henry,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Johnston,  R.  M.,  and  Browne,  W.  H.,  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Norton,  F.  H.,  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Trent,  W.  P.,  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime,  ch.  V. 

6.  Subject  for  Study 

IV.     Judah  P.  Benjamin — Statesman  and  Jurist 

American  history,  certainly,  scarcely  contains  the  record  of  a  personality 
more  intrinsically  interesting  than  that  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  Jewish 
lawyer  and  statesman  who>,  after  conspicuous  success  at  the  bar  in  this 
country,  after  continuous  service  in  the  leadership  of  the  Confederacy, 
again  achieved  the  most  honorable  triumphs  at  the  bar  of  England. — Pierce 
Butler. 

1.  Boyhood  and  education. 

2.  Reputation  as  orator  and  lawyer. 

3.  Politics  and  constitution-making. 

4.  A  Louisiana  "Sugar  Baron." 

5.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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6.  Service  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet. 

a.  Attorney  General. 

b.  Secretary  of  War. 

c.  Secretary  of  State. 

d.  Constitutional  adviser  to  President  Davis. 

7.  Romantic  escape  to  England. 

8.  Called  to  the  bar  in  England. 

a.  Publishes  Benjamin  on  Sales. 

b.  Queen's  Counsel  to  Queen  Victoria. 

9.  Achievements  and  character. 

Special  Reference: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  V. 
Butler,  Pierce,  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 

Additional  References: 

Bigelow,  John,  "The  Confederate  Diplomatists,"  Century  Magazine, 
XX:  413. 

Kohler,  Max  J.,  "Judah  P.  Benjamin:  Statesman  and  Jurist,"  Publica- 
tions of  the  American  Jewish  Society,  No.  12. 

Pollock,  Charles,  "Reminiscences  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,"  The  Green 
Bag,  X:  356-401. 

Stern,  David,  "Judah  P.  Benjamin,"  North  Carolina  University  Maga- 
zine, Jan.,  1902. 

Vest,  G.  G.,  "A  Senator  of  Two  Republics:  Judah  P.  Benjamin,"  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Oct.  3,  1903. 

Winston,  James  H.,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Distinguished  at  the  Bar  of 
Two  Nations. 

7.      Subject  for  Study 

V.     John  Slidell — A  Confederate  Diplomat 

His  pure  personal  character,  his  indomitable  and  coercive  will,  his  un- 
doubted courage,  and  his  cool  and  deliberate  good  sense  gave  him  a  high 
place  among  the  advisers  of  the  Confederate  cause. — S.  M.  Barlow. 

1.  Early  years  and  education. 

2.  Legal  career. 

3.  In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Mission  to  Mexico. 

5.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

a.  Democratic  party  boss. 

b.  Efforts  to  acquire  Cuba. 

6.  Confederate  States  agent  to  France. 

a.  Capture  of  the  Trent. 

b.  Imprisonment. 

c.  At  the  court  of  Napoleon  III. 

7.  Life  as  an  exile. 
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Special  Reference : 

Sears,  Louis  M.,  John  Slidell. 

Additional  References: 

Bigelow,  John,  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Callahan,   James   M.,   The   Diplomatic   History    of   the   Southern   Con- 
federacy. 
Harris,  Thomas  L.,  The  Trent  Affair. 

8.     Subject  for  Study 

VI.     Robert  Toombs — An  Unreconstructed  Confederate 

My  countrymen,  "If  you  have  nature  in  you,  bear  it  not."  Withdraw  your- 
selves from  such  a  confederacy;  it  is  your  right  to  do  so;  your  duty  to  do  so. 
I  know  not  why  the  abolitionists  should  object  to  it,  unless  they  want  to 
torture  you  and  plunder  you.  If  they  resist  this  great  sovereign  right,  make 
another  war  of  independence,  for  that  will  then  be  the  question;  fight  its 
battles  over  again;  reconquer  liberty  and  independence. — Robert  Toombs. 

1.  Heritage,  youth,  and  training. 

2.  Legal  triumphs. 

3.  A  Southern  Whig  in  Congress. 

4.  The  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  Georgia  Platform. 

5.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

6.  Champion  of  Southern  rights. 

7.  Services  rendered  the  Confederacy. 

a.  Member  of  the  Confederate  Constitutional   Convention. 

b.  Secretary  of  State. 

c.  Elected  Confederate  Senator  from  Georgia. 

d.  Brigadier  General. 

8.  An  unreconstructed  Georgian. 

a.  Never  regains  citizenship. 

b.  Law  practice. 

c.  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention. 

Special  References: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  VII. 
Phillips,  U.  B.,  Life  of  Robert  Toombs. 

Additional  References: 

Jones,  Charles  C,  Brigadier  General  Robert  Toombs. 

Reed,  John  C,  The  Brothers'  War. 

Stovall,  Pleasant  A.,  Robert  Toombs,  Statesman,  Speaker,  Soldier,  Sag*. 

Trent,  William  P.,  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime,  ch.  V. 


CHAPTER   IV 

MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 

The  Confederate  Army  was  a  gathering  of  IDEAL  Soldiers.  No  such 
army  will  ever  again  be  gathered,  unless  collected  from  the  sons  of  the  men 
in  gray  in  1861-65.  It  was  composed  of  the  intelligence  and  valor  of  the 
South,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  collected  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  men  that  possessed  to  a  greater  degree  the  essentials  to  the  making  of 
good  soldiers  as  did  the  Confederate  recruits  of  1861. — Majob  J.  Ogdek 
MtTRRAY,  C.  S.  A. 

The  role  the  South  played  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  prior 
to  1860  was  no  whit  greater  than  the  part  she  played  in  military 
life.  Her  soldiers  of  the  line  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
bravery  under  fire  in  every  war  fought  by  the  United  States  from 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  World  War.  A  love  for  military 
exercise  has  always  been  characteristic  of  Southerners,  and  the 
Southern  States  have  made  every  effort  to  develop  this  spirit.  Among 
the  notable  efforts  of  the  Old  South  to  develop  her  citizenry  was 
the  establishment  of  state  military  and  scientific  schools.  And  these 
schools  bore  fruit,  even  an  hundredfold,  during  the  trying  days  from 
1861  to  1865,  as  the  superior  drill  and  discipline  of  her  soldiers 
trained  by  the  Sieves  of  these  schools  will  testify.  It  is  conceded  by 
many  military  historians  that  the  raw  Confederate  recruit  developed 
into  an  efficient  soldier  more  rapidly  than  any  other  man  in  military 
history. 

But  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Southern  soldier  does  not  alone 
explain  the  marvelous  efficiency  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Troops 
en  masse  must  be  led  and  directed  by  those  higher  up.  And,  if  the 
Southern  soldiers  of  the  line  have  distinguished  themselves,  the 
Southern  military  leaders  have  shone  even  more  brilliantly.  George 
Washington  in  the  American  Revolution,  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
War  of  1812,  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War,  to  mention  only 
one  outstanding  general  in  each  of  our  great  wars,  were  all 
Southerners. 

When  we  come  to  the  Civil  War,  however,  we  can  not  stop  with 
one  name  alone,  even  though  the  name  of  Lee  does  rank  "without 
any  exception  [as]  the  greatest  of  all  the  captains  that  the  English- 
speaking  people  have  brought  forth."  Jackson,  Beauregard,  the  two 
Johnstons,  Stuart,  Longstreet,  the  two  Hills,  Semmes,  Forrest,  Gor- 
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don,  Wheeler,  Hood,  Polk — but  why  begin  the  almost  endless  task 
of  calling  the  illustrious  roll  of  Confederate  military  and  naval 
heroes  ?  Not  only  our  own  historians  but  the  greatest  of  the  English 
military  historians,  Maurice  and  Henderson,  have  told  in  matchless 
style  of  the  military  strategy  and  genius  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

I  have  chosen,  from  among  the  list  of  Confederate  generals,  the 
names  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest,  and  John  Pelham  as  representative  of  their  group. 
From  those  who  represented  the  Confederacy  at  sea,  I  have  selected 
Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Others 
could  have  just  as  well  been  chosen  in  so  far  as  their  military  ability 
and  leadership  are  concerned.  But  this  selected  group  has  had  fresh, 
interesting,  and  entertaining  biographies,  while  some  of  their  com- 
rades in  arms  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  available  material 
on  these  men  has  been,  therefore,  the  deciding  factor  in  the  choice 
of  some  of  the  group,  with  no  idea  of  disparaging  the  abilities  of 
those  omitted. 

9.      Subject  for  Study 

I.      Robert  Edward  Lee — Gentleman  and  Soldier 

In  the  tact  and  diplomatic  skill  with  which  he  softened  the  jealousies  of  his 
people  and  tightened  the  combination  of  the  different  states  he  is  only  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  the  boldness  and 
sagacity  of  his  strategy  and  in  the  affectionate  devotion  he  inspired  in  his 
troops  he  resembled  Napoleon  himself.  He  enjoyed  alike  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  government,  and  army,  which  he  never  lost  for  an  instant  in  the 
darkest  days  of  misfortune.  .  .  .  Such  as  he  was,  brave,  chivalrous,  and 
conscientious  to  a  fault,  he  will  remain  the  most  attractive  personality  among 
American  heroes  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world's  great  generals. 
— Captain  Cecil  Battine. 

Many  a  victorious  general  has  been  welcomed  home  to  the  capital  of  his 
country  by  the  plaudits  of  his  grateful  countrymen,  but  I  know  of  only  one 
instance  in  history,  of  the  people  flocking  to  cheer  a  defeated  general.  When 
Lee  rode  into  Richmond,  a  paroled  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  welcomed 
vociferously  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  waving  hats  and  fluttering 
handkerchiefs.  The  character  of  the  man  had  placed  him,  in  the  hearts  of 
his  comrades  and  his  people,  above  the  rebuffs  of  fortune. — Major  General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice. 

But  today  he  who  was  conquered  at  Appomattox  stands  forth  a  conqueror, 
crowned  with  laurels  as  untarnished  as  ever  decked  the  broxa  of  man.  lie  has 
conjured  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Their  respect  and  admiration 
are  his. — Randolph  H.  McKim. 
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1.  Heritage  and  training. 

2.  Military  career  under  the  United  States. 

a.  At  "West  Point. 

b.  Engineer  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

c.  The  Mexican  War. 

d.  Superintendent  of  West  Point. 

e.  Service  on  the  frontier. 
/.  Capture  of  John  Brown. 

3.  The  great  decision. 

a.  Opposes  slavery  and  secession. 

b.  Offered  command  of  the  Union  Army. 

c.  Loyalty  to  his  state. 

/  hope  I  should  have  been  filial  and  unselfish  enough 
myself  to  have  done  as  Lee  did. — Charles  Francis 
Adams. 

d.  Accepts  commission  in  state  troops. 

4.  Lee  the  soldier. 

a.  Qualities  of  leadership. 

b.  Master  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategy. 

c.  Relationship  with  Davis. 

d.  Relationship  with  officers  and  men. 

e.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederacy. 
/.  Success  under  difficulties. 

6.     Lee  after  the  War. 

a.  Refuses  lucrative  positions. 

b.  President  of  Washington  College. 
6.     Lee  the  man. 

«.  His  character. 
6.  His  greatness. 

c.  The  typical  American. 

Special  References: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Lee  the  American. 

Maurice,  Major  General  Sir  Frederick,  Robert  E.  Lee  the  Soldier. 

Statesmen  and  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Additional  References : 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Lee  at  Appomattox  and  Other  Paper/. 

Three  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addresses. 

Bell,  Landon  C,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Bruce,  Philip  A.,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Cooke,  John  E.,  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lee,  Capt.  Robert  E.,  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E. 

Lee. 
Long,  A.  L.,  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
McKim,  Randolph  H.,  The  Soul  of  Lee. 
Marshall,  Charles,  An  Aide-de-Camp  of  Lee. 
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Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  Robert  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier. 

Speer,   Judge    Emory,    Lincoln,   Lee,    Grant    and    Other    Biographical 

Addresses. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  Robert  E.  Lee:  An  Interpretation. 

10.  Subject  for  Study 

II.  Stonewall  Jackson — The  Perfect  Soldier 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  years  he  held  command  he  never  committed 
a  single  error.  .  .  .  He  saw  into  the  heart  of  things,  both  human  and  divine, 
far  deeper  than  most  men.  .  .  .  The  few  maxims  which  fell  from  his  lips  are 
almost  a  complete  summary  of  the  art  of  war.  Neither  Frederick,  nor  Wel- 
lington, nor  Napoleon,  realized  more  deeply  the  simple  truths,  which  ever 
since  men  first  took  up  arms,  have  been  the  elements  of  success;  and  not 
Hampden  himself  beheld  with  clearer  insight  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
devolve  on  those  who  love  their  country  well,  but  freedom  more. — Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 

1.  Youth  and  training. 

2.  West  Point  and  the  United  States  Army. 

3.  Services  in  the  Mexican  War. 

4.  Professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
6.  Jackson  and  his  "Foot  Cavalry." 

a.  Manassas — "Stonewall  Jackson." 

b.  The  Valley  Campaign. 

c.  Seven  Days'  Battle. 

d.  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  and  Fredericksburg. 

e.  Chancellorsville. 
6.     Lee  loses  his  right  arm. 

Special  References: 

Henderson,  Col.  G.  F.  R.,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil 

War. 
Tate,  Allen,  Stonewall  Jackson  the  Good  Soldier. 

Additional  References : 

Arnold,  Thomas  J.,  Early  Life  and  Letters  of  General  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son, Stonewall  Jackson. 
Cooke,  John  E.,  Stonewall  Jackson:  A  Military  Biography. 
Dabney,  R.  L.,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson. 
Jackson,  Mary  A.,  Life  and  Letters  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson. 
White,  Henry  A.,  Stonewall  Jackson. 

11.  Subject  for  Study 

III.     Joseph  E.  Johnston — The  Magnetic  Engineer 

His  abilities  are  undoubted,  and  when  once  committed  to  an  offensive 
campaign,  he  conducted  it  with  vigor  and  skill.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  how- 
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ever,  was  plainly  in  favor  of  the  course  which  he  steadily  urged — to  await 
his  adversary's  advance  and  watch  for  errors  which  would  give  him  a  mani- 
fest opportunity  to  ruin  him. — General  J.  D.  Cox. 

There  was  a  magnetic  power  about  him  no  man  could  resist,  and  exact 
discipline  followed  at  once  upon  his  assumiyig  any  command. — D.  H.  Mauby. 

1.  Heritage  and  youth. 

2.  West  Point. 

3.  U.  S.  Military  service. 

a.  Indian  wars. 

b.  Mexican  War. 

c.  On  the  western  frontier. 

d.  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  A. 
4-.     Confederate  service. 

a.  Valley  Campaign  and  Northern  Virginia. 

b.  Tennessee  and  Vicksburg. 

c.  The  Georgia  Campaign. 

d.  Removal  and  reappointment. 

e.  The  Northern  retreat  into  North  Carolina. 
5.     Later  career. 

a.  Railroad  and  express  experience. 

6.  Savannah  and  the  insurance  business. 

c.  Publishes  Johnston's  Narrative. 

d.  Member  of  U.  S.   House  of   Representatives   from   Vir- 

ginia. 

e.  Commissioner   of   Railroads    under    President    Cleveland. 

Special  References : 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  I. 
Hughes,  Robert  M.,  General  Johnston. 

Additional  References : 

Johnson,  B.  T.,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Joseph  E. 

Johnston. 
Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  A  Narrative  of  Military  Operations. 
Maurice,  Major  General  Sir  Frederick,  Statesmen  and  Soldiers  of  the 

Civil  War. 
Pollard,  Edward,  Lee  and  His  Lieutenants. 

12.      Subject  for  Study 

IV.     J.  E.  B.  Stuart — Romantic  Cavalryman 

Jeb  Stuart  was  a  symbol,  a  gonfalon  that  went  before  the  swift  lean 
columns  of  the  Confederacy.  Fearless,  hard  riding,  gallant,  he  was  the  Beau 
Ideal  of  his  time,  the  Knight  Romantic  of  the  Old  South.  .  .  .  The  Confederate 
service  did  not  lack  for  picturesque  individuals,  flaming  gentlemen-at-arms, 
who  brought  to  this  war  sound  military  aptitude,  and  the  color,  also,  of  the 
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age  of  chivalry.  But  Stuart  was  something  more  than  any  of  them.  I  think 
each  foot-sore  infantryman,  each  gunner  pounding  by.  every  hard-riding 
trooper,  saw  in  Jeb  Stuart  the  man  he  would  like  to  be  himself. — Captain 
Johx  W.  Thomasox,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 

1.  His  Virginia  heritage. 

1.  Cadet  "Beauty"  Stuart  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

3.  Services  on  the  western  frontier. 

4.  Capture  of  old  John  Brown. 

5.  A  loyal  son  of  Virginia  proffers  his  services  to  his  state. 

6.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  cavalry  leader  of  the  Confederacy. 

a.  Personal  magnetism. 

b.  First  Manassas. 

c.  Stuart  rides  around  McClellan. 

d.  Stuart  loses  his  hat,  Pope  his  army. 

e.  Stuart  leads  the  Second  Corps. 
/.  Gettysburg  Campaign. 

g.  Wilderness,  and  the  end. 

Special  References : 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  II. 
Thomason,  Captain  John  W.,  Jr.,  Jeb  Stuart. 

Additional  References : 

Garnett,  Theodore  S.,  /.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

McClellan,  Major  H.  D.,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Major  General  J.  E.  B. 

Stuart. 
Moshy,  John  S.,   War  Reminiscences  and  Stuart's  Cavalry  Campaigns. 

13.      Subject  for  Study 

V.      Nathan  Bedford  Forrest — Wizard  of  the  Saddle 

To  become  a  soldier  after  forty  years  of  civil  life  and  earn  lastiiig  renown 
by  exploits  of  the  highest  enterprise,  which  left  him  the  ranking  cavalry 
leader  in  the  War  between  the  States,  was  the  remarkable  fortune  of  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest. — Don  C.  Seitz. 

Forrest  had  fought  like  a  knight-errant  for  the  cause  he  believed  to  be 
that  of  justice  and  right.  No  man  who  drew  the  sword  for  his  country  in  that 
fratricidal  struggle  deserves  better  of  her;  and  as  long  as  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  her  sons  find  poets  to  describe  them  and  fair  women  to  sing  of  them, 
the  name  of  this  gallant  general  will  be  remembered  with  affection  and  sin- 
cere admiration.  A  man  with  such  a  record  needs  no  ancestry. — Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army. 

1.  Hardships  of  a  frontier  youth. 

2.  Farming  in  Mississippi. 

3.  Volunteer  in  the  Texan  Army  of  independence. 
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4.  Business  success. 

a.  Horse  dealer. 

b.  Slave  trader. 

c.  Real  estate  business  in  Memphis. 

d.  Cotton  baron. 

5.  Fight  for  law  and  order  in  Memphis. 

6.  Confederate  cavalryman. 

a.  Private  soldier. 

b.  Raises  a  regiment  in  Kentucky. 

c.  Fort  Donelson. 

d.  Capture  of  Murfreesborough. 

e.  West  Tennessee  raid. 

/.  Capture  of  Streight's  Raiders. 

g.  Sherman  puts  a  price  on  Forrest's  head. 

h.  Forrest's  escape  from  Selma. 

i.    Methods  of  warfare. 

7.  After  the  War. 

a.  Railroad  enterprises. 

b.  Grand  Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Special  Reference: 

Sheppard,  Capt.  Eric  W.,  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 

Additional  References: 

Jordan,  Thomas,   The   Campaigns  of  Lieut.   Gen.  N.   B.  Forrest,  and 

Forrest's  Cavalry. 
Mathes,  James  H.,  General  Forrest. 
.Morton,  John  W.,  The  Artillery  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest's  Cavalry, 

the  Wizard  of  the  Saddle. 
Seitz,  Don  C,  Uncommon  Americans,  ch.  VIII. 
Wyeth,  John  A.,  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 

14.      Subject  for  Study 

VI.     Major  John  Pelham — The  Gallant 

Shed  no  tears  for  Pelham!  His  death  teas  noble,  as  his  life  was  beautiful 
and  beneficent.  Fame  crowned  his  boyish  brow  with  that  amaranthine 
wreath,  the  words  of  our  great  chieftain  Lee;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
amid  hearts  who  loved  him  as  the  pearl  of  chivalry  and  honor.  "The  Gallant 
Pelham"  cannot  pass  from  the  heart  or  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the 
South. — JoH^r  Esten  Cooke. 

1.  Youth  in  Alabama. 

2.  Cadet  at  West  Point. 
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3.  Major  Pelham  of  the  Confederate  Artillery. 

a.  At  Bull  Run. 

6.  Service  under  Jeb  Stuart. 

The  Gallant  Pelham — so  noble,  so  true  will  be  mourned 
by  the  nation. — J.  E.  B.  Stuabt. 

4.  In  memoriam. 

Special  Reference: 

Mercer.  Philip,  The  Life  of  the  Gallant  Pelham. 

Additional  Reference: 

Cooke,  John  Esten,  Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest. 

m      15.      Subject  for  Study 

VII.     Admiral   Raphael  Semmes — Who,  Single-handed,  Dis- 
puted the  U.  S.  Navy's  Control  of  the  Sea 

The  Southern  States  had  in  1861  many  loyal  sons  serving  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  These  men,  like  their  brothers  at  arms,  resigned  and  took  serv- 
ice under  the  Confederacy.  They  did  not,  however,  take  a  single  ship  with 
them,  and  the  Confederacy  was  faced  with  the  impossible  task  of  building 
instantly  a  navy  to  prevent  the  blockade  of  the  ports.  Without  a  navy,  the 
South  nevertheless  contributed  some  men  of  genius  to  naval  history.  From 
the  group,  I  have  chosen  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  and  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  as  typical  of  the  South's  naval  leadership. 

1.  Youth  and  training  in  Maryland. 

2.  Legal  career. 

3.  Service  in  U.  S.  Navy. 

a.  Midshipman. 

b.  Lieutenant. 

c.  Land  and  naval  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 

d.  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

e.  Secretary  and  member  Light  House  Board. 

4.  Services  in  Confederacy. 

a.  Loyalty  to  the  South  and  his  adopted  state  of  Alabama. 

Commander  Semmes,  U.  S.  N.,  resigns. 

b.  Mission   to   the   North   to   purchase   military   and   naval 

supplies. 

c.  Commander  of  the  Sumter,  first  of  the  Confederate  ships. 

In  seven  months  captures  eighteen  U.  S.  Ships. 

d.  Commander  of  the  Alabama.  In  two-year  period  destroys 

fifty-seven  U.  S.  Ships. 

e.  Rear  Admiral,  Confederate  Navy. 
/.  Arrest  and  release,  18G5. 
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5.     Later  career. 

a.  Elected  judge  probate  court  of  Mobile  County,  Alabama. 

b.  Professor  at  Louisiana  State  Seminary. 

c.  Legal  practice. 

d.  Journalism. 

Special  References: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Confederate  Portraits,  ch.  VIII. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore,  During  the  Mexican  War. 

Memories  of  Service  Afloat,  During  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Additional  References: 

Bott,  Elizabeth  C,  Admiral  Semmes,  C.  S.  N. 
Kell,  John  M.,  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Life. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  Sumter. 

16.      Subject  for  Study 

VIII.     Matthew  Fontaine  Maury — Pathfinder  of  the  Seas 

I  present  to  you  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  who  .  .  .  when  that  cruel  civil 
war  in  America  was  imminent,  .  .  .  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  home  and  friends, 
a.  place  of  honour  and  an  office  singularly  adapted  to  his  genius — to  throw 
away,  in  one  word,  all  the  goods  and  gifts  of  fortune — that  he  might  defend 
and  sustain  the  cause  which  seemed  to  him  the  just  one. — Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  on  presenting  Maury  for  the  LL.D. 

It  was  vouchsafed  to  no  man  of  his  generation  to  live  to  see  so  much 
good  accomplished  as  the  direct  result  of  his  own  efforts  and  discoveries; 
and  perhaps  no  man,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  contributed  more  to  the  prac- 
tical welfare  of  mankind.  This  is  not  strange,  for  he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  hk  race,  and,  forgetting  self,  worked  for 
the  good  of  humanity. — Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
February  3,  1873. 

1.  Childhood  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

2.  U.  S.  naval  career. 

a.  Midshipman. 

b.  Important  nautical  discoveries. 

e.  Writings  on  the  sea. 

d.  Founder  of  the  national  observatory,  signal  service, 
agricultural  meteorology,  and  the  Naval  Academy; 
made  possible  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and 
revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

3.  Services  to  the  Confederacy. 

a.  Resigns  U.  S.  commission. 

6.  Offered  lucrative  positions  by  foreign  countries. 

c.  Member  Governor's  Advisory  Council  of  Virginia. 

d.  Commodore  in  Virginia  Navy. 
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e.  Commander,  Confederate  States  Navy. 
/.  Invents    electric    torpedo    and    aids    in    fitting    out    the 
Merrimac. 

4.  Later  career. 

a.  Services  in  Mexico — Director  of  the  Imperial  Observa- 
tory and  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Colonization. 
6.  Life  in  Europe. 
c.  Professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

5.  Significance  of  his  work. 

The  LTnited  States  long  refused  to  recognize  him,  yet  he 
is  the  "most  decorated  person  born  on  American  soil" 
because  of  the  honors  bestowed  on  him  by  European 
governments  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  mankind. 

Special  References : 

Caskie,  Jaquelin  A.,  Life  and  Letters  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 
Wayland,  J.  W.,  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas. 

Additional  Reference- 
Morgan,  James  M.,  Recollections  of  a  Rebel  Reefer. 


CHAPTER   V 

STATE  LEADERSHIP 

It  has  been  true  generally  that  the  wider  field  for  service  and 
distinction  in  national  affairs  attracts  the  ablest  men  from  the  states. 
The  call  for  leaders  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  government — 
administration,  diplomacy,  ai*my,  and  navy — was  so  great  that  one 
might  expect  to  find  only  second-  or  third-rate  men  left  to  direct  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state  governments.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Among  state  leaders  during  the  war  period  there  are  many  who 
would  take  high  rank  in  any  group  of  men.  Some  of  these  state 
figures  were  whole-hearted  in  their  support  of  President  Davis  and 
the  Confederate  government.  Others,  in  line  with  their  states'  rights 
views,  jealously  guarded  their  power  from  any  possible  encroach- 
ment by  the  Confederate  authorities.  I  believe,  however,  that  all 
were  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their 
native  states.  I  have  chosen  Joseph  E.  Brown  of  Georgia,  Zebulon 
Baird  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina, 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  Augustus  Baldwin  Long- 
street,  peripatetic  Southern  college  and  university  president,  as 
representatives  of  the  state  leaders  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

17.      Subject  for  Study 

I.     Joseph  E.  Brown — War  Governor  of  Georgia 

We  look  upon  Mr.  Brown  as  a  model  war  Governor,  a  veritable  Stonewall 
Jackson  among  State  executives. — The  Mobile  Register. 

Receiving  his  intellectual  and  legal  training  at  a  period  of  our  history 
when  most  were  taught  that  the  supreme  obligation  of  citizenship  was  to  the 
State,  the  dominant  principle  of  his  patriotism  was  love  for  Georgia,  love 
for  her  people,  and  particularly  for  her  plain  people. — Judge  Emory  Speee. 

1.  Hardships  of  a  mountain  boy  in  Georgia. 

2.  Education. 

a.  Enters  Calhoun  Academy  at  nineteen  years  of  age. 

b.  Teaches  in  Canton  Academy. 

c.  Yale  Law  School. 

3.  Law  and  politics. 

a.  Rapid  rise  in  law. 

b.  State  senator. 

c.  Judge  of  superior  court. 

d.  Four  times  Governor  of  Georgia. 
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4.  Governor  Brown  and  the  War. 

a.  Ardent  Secessionist. 

b.  Mobilizes  Georgia's  forces. 

c.  Opposes  conscription. 

d.  Defies  President  Davis. 

e.  Governor  Brown's  military  program. 

5.  Brown  and  Reconstruction. 

His  moderate  attitude  toward  Congressional  Reconstruction 

brings  criticism. 
"Let  us  accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

6.  Later  career. 

a.  Business  enterprises — coal  and  iron  mining.  Lease  of  the 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 
6.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court. 

c.  Investigator   in   the    disputed   Hayes-Tilden   election   in 

Florida. 

d.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ease,  dignity,  and  power  with  which  he  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  was  simply 
■marvelous. — Sexator  L.  Q.  C.  Lamab. 

e.  Work  for  education  in  Georgia. 

Special  Reference : 

Fielder,   Herbert,  A   Sketch   of  the  Life   and   Times  and  Speeches   of 
Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Additional  References: 

Owsley,  F.  L.,  State  Rights  in  the  Confederacy. 

Speer,  Judge  Emory,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Grant  and  Other  Biographical  Ad- 
dresses, ch.  IX. 

18.      Subject  for  Study 

II.     Zebulon  Baird  Vance — War  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

As  the  generation  which  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  1861-65  is  re- 
ceding into  the  past  it  stands  out  in  all  its  heroic  proportions  like  a  mirage 
above  the  desert  of  contemporaneous  history.  The  great  part  North  Carolina 
played  in  that  historic  scene  is  beginning  to  be  discerned  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  her  self-sacrifice.  Among  the  men  of  that  day,  the  massive  form  and  lion 
part  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  the  great  War  Governor,  not  of  North  Carolina 
alone,  but  of  the  South,  "in  gesture  and  bearing,  stands  proudly  pre- 
eminent" as  its  outlines  are  cast  upon  the  canvas  of  history. — Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark. 

1.  Heritage  and  youth. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Early  career. 

a.  Law  practice. 

b.  Solicitor  of  Buncombe  County. 
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c.  Member  of  state  legislature. 

d.  Member  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Governor  Vance  and  the  War. 

a.  Captain  and  colonel  in  the  army. 

b.  Elected  governor  1862. 
r.  Military  program. 

d.  Relations  with  President  Davis. 

e.  Arrest  and  imprisonment. 

5.  Later  career. 

a.  Law  practice. 

6.  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

c.  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Special  Reference: 

Dowd,  Clement,  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

Additional  References : 

Battle,  Kemp  B.,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 
Singleton,   Mrs.   J.    R.,   North   Carolina's    War   Oovernor,    Zebulon  B. 

Vance. 
Governor  Vance's  Record. 
Memorial  Addresses  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Zebulon  Baird  Vance. 

19.      Subject  for  Study 

III.      Robert  M.  T.  Hunter — Virginia  Patriot 

Patriotism  was  with  him  not  merely  an  extraneous  sentiment,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  his  being,  and  almost  his  last  words  addressed  to  a  young  friend 
and  relative,  were  "Don't  forget  your  country." — Maktha  T.  Hunter. 

1.  Heritage,  youth,  and  education. 

2.  Legal  profession. 

3.  Political  career. 

a.  Member  of  state  legislature. 

b.  Member  and  speaker  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

c.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia. 

d.  Refuses  cabinet  position  under  President  Pierce. 
^.     Services  to  the  Confederacy. 

a.  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Davis'  Cabinet. 

b.  Confederate  Senator  from  Virginia. 

c.  Confederate    Commissioner    to     Fortress     Monroe    Con- 

ference. 

d.  Imprisonment  at  Ft.  Pulaski. 
6.     Later  career. 

a.  Rebuilds  private  fortune. 

b.  Treasurer  of  Virginia. 
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Special  Reference : 

Hunter,  Martha  T.,  A  Memoir  of  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. 

Additional  References : 

Ambler,  C.  H.,  ed.,  Correspondence  of  R.  M,  T.  Hunter. 
Micou,  A.  R.,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

20.      Subject  for  Study 

IV.      General  Wade  Hampton — Sportsman,  Soldier,  and 
Statesman  of  South  Carolina 

From  the  day  the  War  ended  no  expression  of  bitterness  or  resentment 
ever  came  from  Wade  Hampton.  On  the  contrary  he  earnestly  urged  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  fraternal  brotherhood.  ...  7  doubt  whether  Hamp- 
ton rendered  more  heroic  service  in  the  flower  of  battle  than  he  did  in  re- 
straining his  friends  from  resorting  to  violence,  .  .  .  but  he  held  his  people 
steadily  to  law  and  order,  feeling  assured  that  in  time  the  right  would 
triumph. — Col.  A.  K.  McClvee. 

1.  Boyhood  on  South  Carolina  plantation. 

Sportsman  and  hunter. 

2.  Education. 

a.  South  Carolina  College. 

b.  Legal  studies. 

3.  Cotton  baron. 

a.  South  Carolina. 

b.  Mississippi. 

4.  Politics — States'  Rights  Democrat. 

a.  Opposes  extremists  in  reopening  slave  trade. 

b.  Opposes  Secession. 

5.  War  career. 

a.  Enlists  as  private. 

h.  Raises    Hampton's    Legion    of    infantry,    cavalry,    and 
artillery. 

c.  Brigadier,   Lieutenant,  and   Major   General  of   Cavalry. 

1.  The  Chambersburg  raid. 

2.  Gettysburg. 

3.  The  campaign  of  1864. 

d.  Ordered  to  South  Carolina. 

6.  Reconstruction  period. 

a.  Hampton's  political  influence. 

b.  Nominated  for  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

c.  U.  S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Special  References : 

Wells,  Edward  L.,  Hampton  and  His  Cavalry  in  '6',. 
Hampton   and   Reconstruction. 
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21.      Subject  for  Study 

V.     Augustus   Baldwin   Longstreet — Peripatetic 
Southern  Educator 

The  various  capacities  in  which  he  served  at  some  time  in  his  life  make  of 
themselves  a  list  fit  for  cataloguing :  lawyer,  politician,  orator,  judge,  farmer, 
business  man,  patron  of  medical  education,  teacher,  scholar,  college  president, 
author,  newspaper  editor,  preacher,  musician,  naturalist,  carpenter,  artisan, 
sportsman,  .  .  .  and  whatever  he  did,  he  did  well. — John  Donald  Wade. 

1.  Heritage  and  youth  in  Georgia. 

2.  Education — Dr.  Waddel's  school — Yale. 

3.  Legal  career. 

a.  General  law  practice. 

b.  Judge  of  Georgia  superior  court. 

c.  Political  activities. 

4.  Ministry  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

5.  Educator. 

a.  President  of  Emory  College,  Georgia. 

b.  President  of  Centenary  College,  Louisiana. 

c.  President,  University  of  Mississippi. 

d.  President,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

6.  The  War. 

a.  Ardent  champion  of  slavery  and  Southern  rights. 

b.  Heart  and  soul  in  the  war.  Plot  to  blow  up  Yankee  ships 

at  Charleston. 

c.  Chaplain  in  Georgia  militia. 

d.  Refugeeing   in    Georgia — teaching   school,    writing   sug- 

gestions for  soldiers,  etc. 

7.  Editor  of  the  State  Bights  Sentinel. 

8.  Author. 

a.  Georgia  Scenes, 

b.  Numerous  magazine  articles. 

c.  A  Voice  from  the  South. 

Special  Reference: 

Wade,  John  Donald,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet. 

Additional  Beferences: 

Fitzgerald,  Oscar  Penn,  Judge  Longstreet,  A  Life  Sketch. 
Longstreet,  A.  B.,  Georgia  Scenes. 


CHAPTER    VI 

WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

Our  women  of  the  South  were  the  inspiration  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 
On  the  battlefield,  in  camp,  on  the  march,  their  love,  loyalty  and  devotion 
taught  the  world  a  lesson  of  fidelity  worth  the  learning.  It  was  written  on  the 
scroll  of  fame — a  glorious  story  that  will  never  be  effaced  by  Time's  relentless 
hand.  None  will  deny  that  the  women  of  the  South  of  1861-65  must  have  their 
page  in  Confederate  history,  and  we  do  hold  that  if  they  do  not  have  their 
page,  the  history  cannot  be  a  complete  nor  correct  one  of  the  days  when  the 
Southland  made  history  of  which  no  man  who  wore  the  Gray  need  be 
ashamed. — Majoh  J.  Ogdek  Murkay,  C.  S.  A. 

22.  Subject  for  Study 

I.     Woman's  Work  in  the  War 

1.  Hardships  and  suffering. 

a.  Lack  of  necessities  of  life. 

b.  Take  over  work  of  farms  and  industries. 

c.  Ingenuity    in    devising    substitutes     for    manufactured 

articles. 

d.  In  Sherman's  path. 

2.  Services  in  the  field. 

a.  Nursing. 

Captain  Sally  Tompkins,  C.  S.  A. 
Mrs.  Ella  K.  Trader,  "The  Florence  Nightingale  of 
the  South." 

b.  Military  activities. 

Ride  of  Roberta  Pollock. 
Ride  of  Emma  Sansom. 

c.  Spy  duty. 

d.  Imprisonment. 

The  St.  Louis  prison  for  women. 

3.  Glorious  sacrifices  and  heroic  services. 

Special  References: 

Andrews,  Matthew  Page,  Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times. 
Underwood,  Rev.  J.  L.,  The  Women  of  the  Confederacy. 

23.  Subject  for  Study 

II.      Varina  Howell  Davis — Mistress  of  the  Confederate 
White  House 

/  discovered  for  myself  the  helpful,  hopeful  and  compelling  personality  of 
the   woman  who,   though   already   spent   it  would   seem   with    the   shock   of 
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experiences  that  come  only  to  the  great  of  earth,  was  still  vital,  fresh  and 
curious  enough  to  be  interested  in  one  just  entering  the  open  roads  of  life. 
And  in  many  senses  of  the  word  she  wax  great. — Ebon  Rowland. 

1.  Ancestry  and  girlhood. 

2.  Social  life,  courtship,  and  marriage. 

3.  Life  in  Washington. 

a.  Wife  of  U.  S.  Representative. 

b.  Wife  of  U.  S.  Cabinet  Member. 

c.  Wife  of  U.  S.  Senator. 

4.  First  Lady  of  the  Confederacy. 

5.  After  the  conflict. 

6.  Authorship:  Jefferson  Davis,  A  Memoir. 

Special  Reference  : 

Rowland,  Eron,  Varina  Howell,  Wife  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Additional  Reference: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Wives,  ch.  VI. 

24.  Subject  for  Study 

III.     Virginia  Clay-Clopton — A  Belle  of  the  Old  South 

/  have  come  upon  no  record  of  any  other  woman  of  her  time  who  has  filled 
so  powerful  a  place  politically,  whose  belleship  has  been  so  long  sustained, 
or  whose  magnetism  and  compelling  fascinations  have  swayed  others  so 
universally  as  have  those  of  Mrs.  Clay-Clopton. — Ada  Sterling. 

1.  Heritage,  girlhood,  and  training. 

2.  Social  life,  courtship,  and  marriage. 

3.  Position  of  Southern  women  in  Washington  social  life  of  the 

fifties. 

4.  Trying  days  of  Secession. 

5.  Life  in  the  Confederate  capital. 

6.  Refugee  days. 

7.  Prison  life  and  Reconstruction  days. 

8.  Memories  of  the  South's  departed  glories. 

Special  Reference: 

Clay-Clopton,  Virginia,  A  Belle  of  the  Fifties. 

25.  Subject  for  Study 

IV.     Mary  Boykin  Chesnut — Friend  of  the 
Confederate  Great 

Mrs.  Chesnut  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  well-born  and  high-bred 
woman,  who,  with  active  sympathy  and  unremitting  courage,  supported  the 
Southern  cause.  Born  and  reared  when  Nullification  was  in  the  ascendant, 
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and  acquiring  an  education  which  developed  and  refined  her  natural  literary 
gifts,  she  found  in  the  throes  of  a  great  conflict  at  arms  the  impulse  which 
wrought  into  vital  expression  in  words  her  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  waning 
fortunes  of  a  political  faith,  which,  in  South  Carolina,  had  become  a  religion. 
— Isabella  D.  Martix. 

1.  Girlhood  and  training. 

2.  Social  life,  courtship,  and  marriage. 

3.  Mistress  of  an  ante-bellum  plantation. 

4.  Life  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

5.  Diary  of  the  wife  of  an  aide  to  President  Davis  in  Richmond. 

6.  Following  a  brigadier  general  about  the  South,  1861-65. 

7.  Memories  of  glorious  days. 

Special  Reference : 

Chesnut,  Mary  B.,  A  Diary  from  Dixie. 

26.      Subject  for  Study 

V.     Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor — Chronicler  of  Stirring  Events 

Few  persons  now  living  had  a  better  opportunity  to  be  in,  and  a  part  of, 
the  life  of  the  national  capital  and  mingle  with  its  social  and  political  leaders 
during  that  period  when  the  war  clouds  were  gathering  to  burst  in  1861  than 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  Still  fewer  could  have  had  the  power  to  absorb  the* 
vital  and  charming  side  of  it,  and  to  record  it  so  entertainingly  as  she  has 
done. — Boston  Herald. 

1.  Childhood  on  a  Virginia  plantation. 

2.  Life  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 

3.  Life  in  Washington  and  Richmond  as  an  editor's  wife. 

4.  Following  a  brigadier  general,  and  then  a  private,  about  the 

Virginia  battlefields. 

5.  Hard  times  in  the  Confederacy. 

6.  Life  in  New  York  after  the  War. 

7.  Author  of  important  books  on  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Special  Reference : 

Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.,  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War. 

Additional  Reference : 

Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.,  My  Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life. 
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Little.  1926.  $3.00.  (4,  11) 
Merriam,    Charles    E.,    Four   American    Party    Leaders.    Macmillan.    1926. 

$1.50.  (2) 

The  American  Party  System.  Macmillan.  1922.  $3.00.  (2) 

Micou,  A.  R.j  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter.  Richmond  Dispatch, 

Richmond,  Va.,  1891.  (19) 
Mims,  Edwin,  The  Advancing  South.  Doubleday.  1926.  $3.00.  (2) 
Morgan,    James    M.,    Recollections    of   a    Rebel    Reefer.    Houghton.    1917. 

$5.00.  (16) 
Morris,  Charles,  The  Old  South  arid  the  New.  n.  p.  1907.  (2) 
Morton,  John  W.,  The  Artillery  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest's  Cavalry,  the 

Wizard  of  the  Saddle.  Smith  and  Lamar,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1909.  (13) 
Mosby,  John  S.,  Stuarfs  Cavalry.  Moffat.  1908.  (12) 
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Murray,  Maj.  J.  Ogden,  Three  Stories  in  One,  the  Statesman,  the  Confed- 
erate Soldier,  the  South' s  Peerless  Women  of  the  World.  Published 

by  the  Author,  1915.    (4) 
Norton,  F.  H.,  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Alden,  New  York.  1883.  (5) 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  An  American  Epoch.  Holt.  1930.  $3.50.   (2) 
Owsley,  Frank  L.,  State  Rights  in  the  Confederacy.  University  of  Chicago 

Press.  1925.  $2.50.  (17) 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier.  Scribners.   1929. 

$4.50.   (9) 
Pollard,  Edward  A.,  Lee  and  His  Lieutenants.  Treat,  New  York,  1871.  (9) 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.,  My  Day:  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life.  Macmillan. 

1924.  $2.00.  (26) 
Reed,  John  C,  The  Brothers'  War.  Little.  1905.  $2.00  (8) 
Seitz,  Don  C,  Uncommon  Americans.  Bobbs.  1925.  $3.00.  (13) 
Singleton,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  North  Carolina's  War  Governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

Typewritten  essay  in  Library  of  University  of  North  Carolina.  (18) 
Speer,  Judge  Emory,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Grant  and  Other  Biographical  Addresses. 

Neale.  1909.  (9,  17) 
Stovall,   Pleasant  A.,  Robert   Toombs,  Statesman,  Speaker,  Soldier,  Sage. 

New  York.  1892.  (8) 
Tate,  Allen,  Jefferson  Davis:  His  Rise  and  Fall.  Minton.  1929.  $3.50.  (4) 
Thayer,  "William  Roscoe,  The  Art  of  Biography.  Scribner's.  1920.  $1.50.  (1) 
Trent,  W.  P.,  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime.  Crowell.  1897.  (4,  5,  8) 
White,  Henry  A.,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Macrae.  1909.  $2.00.  (10) 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  Robert  E.  Lee:  An  Interpretation.  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press.  1924.  $1.00.  (9) 
Winston,  James  H.,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Distinguished  at  the  Bar  of  Two 

Nation*.  Privately  printed,  Chicago.  1930.  (6) 
Wyeth,    John    A.,    Life    of    General    Nathan    Bedford    Forrest.    Harper, 

1899.   (13) 


MAGAZINE  REFERENCES 

Atlantic  (Bookshelf),  April,  1929.  "Evaluating  Books  of  Biography,"  by- 
Francis  K.  W.  Drury.  (1) 

Century,  XX:  413.  "The  Confederate  Diplomatists,"  by  John  Bigelow. 

—  April,  1930.  "Biography  and  the  Human  Heart,"  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford.  (1) 

Creative  Reading,  Jan.  15,  1929.  "The  New  Biography,"  by  Robert  Hill- 
yer.  (1) 

Current  History,  Nov.  1929.  "New  Modes  in  Biography,"  by  J.  T.  Adams.  (1) 

Oreen  Bag,  X:  356-401.  "Reminiscences  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,"  by  Charles 
Pollock.  (6) 

Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  II.  "Leadership 
in  a  Democracy,"  by  James  M.  Beck.  (2) 

"Necessity  of  Leadership,"  by  Emory  R.  Johnson.  (2) 

Ladies  Home  Journal,  April,  1924.  "Blessed  Be  Biography,"  by  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  (1) 

Nation,  CIX:  244-45.  "On  Studying  Biography,"  by  Carl  Van  Doren.   (1) 

Outlook,  CXIX:  30-32.  "The  Art  of  Biography,"  by  Ester  Matson.  (1) 

Psychoanalytical  Review,  1923.  "Unconscious  Motives  Underlying  the  Per- 
sonalities of  Great  Statesmen  and  their  Relation  to  Epoch-making 
Events,"  by  L.  P.  Clark.  (2) 

Publication*  of  the  American  Jewish  Society,  No.  12.  "Judah  P.  Benjamin; 
Statesman  and  Jurist,"  by  Max  J.  Kohler.  (6) 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  Oct.  3,  1903.  "A  Senator  of  Two  Republics:  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,"  by  G.  G.  Vest.  (6) 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  Jan.  18,  1930.  "Modern  Biography,"  by 
Arthur  Colton.  (1) 

Vol.  I,  No.  43.  "The  Art  of  Biography,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.  (1) 

University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine,  Jan.,  1902.  "Judah  P.  Benjamin," 

by  David  Stern. 
Tale  Review,  XI:  140-157.  "From  Plutarch  to  Strachey,"  by  W.  L.  Cross.  (1) 

I:  390-403.  "Tendencies  of  Recent  American  Biography,"  by  Alien 

Johnson.  (1) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Studies  in  Confederate  Leader- 
ship, is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee 
ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary  references 
for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  chapter  or  club  pays  transpor- 
tation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the 
fee.  Members  of  non-registered  chapters  or  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
members  of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 
Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  registered 
groups. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year,  $5.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $7.00  elsewhere. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which  the 
fifteen  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to 
the  date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of 
no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to  supply 
a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

The  Schedule  of  Meetings  is  based  on  the  six  chapters  of  the  foregoing 
bulletin,  to  which  page  numbers  are  given  for  each  subject.  The  titles  of 
the  books  following  each  topic  are  the  recommended  references.  Unless 
they  are  out  of  print,  they  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Extension  Division. 
If  they  are  out  of  print,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  found  in  local 
private  or  public  libraries. 

First  Meeting:  Biographical  Writing  (pp.  6-7) 

Date 

1.  Modern  Biography  (Maurois,  Aspects  of  Biography) 

Led  by 

2.  Personality  in   Biography    (Johnson,  Biography) 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting;  Leadership  (PP-  9-10) 

Date 

1.  Nature  and  Quality  of  Leadership  (Munro,  Personality  in  Politics) 

Led  by 

2.  Southern  Leadership  Prior  to  1860  (Trent,  Southern  Statesmen) 

Led  by 

3.  Southern     Promise     for     Future     Leadership     (Odum,     Southern 

Pioneers) 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  The  Orator  of  Secession  (pp.  11-12) 

Date 

1.  Yancey's  Career  Prior  to  the  War  (DuBose,  Yancey) 

Led  by 

2.  Yancey's  Work  for  the  Confederacy  (Brown,  Lower  South) 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  The  President  oe  the  Confederacy  (p.  12) 

Date 

1.     Jefferson  Davis  the  Man  (Schaff,  Davis) 

Led  by 
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2.  Jefferson  Davis  as  President  (Cutting,  Davis) 

Led  by 

3.  Davis  and  His  Generals  (Maurice,  Statesmen  and  Soldiers) 

Led  by 

Fifth  Meeting:  An  Idealist  in  Politics  (p.  13) 

Date 

1.  Stephens  as  a  Champion  of  Right  (Pendleton,  Stephens) 

Led  by 

2.  Stephens  in  Reconstruction  and  After    (Pendleton,  Stephens) 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting :  Leader  at  the  Bar  of  Two  Nations        (pp-  13-14) 

Date 

1.  Benjamin  as  Jurist  and  Confederate  Leader  (Butler,  Benjamin) 

Led  by 

2.  Benjamin  as  Queen  Victoria's  Counsel  (Butler,  Benjamin) 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  A  Confederate  Diplomat  (PP-  14-15) 

Date 

1.  Slidell  as  Democratic  Leader  (Sears,  Slidell) 

Led  by 

2.  Slidell  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III  (Sears,  Slidell) 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  An  Unreconstructed  Confederate  (p.  15) 

Date 

1.  Toombs  the  Champion  of  Southern  Rights   (Phillips,  Toombs) 

Led  by 

2.  Toombs  after  the  War  Still  a  Southern  Champion  (Phillips,  Toombs) 

Led  by 
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Ninth  Meeting:  The  South's  Peerless  Soldier  and  Gentleman 

(pp.  17-18) 

Date 

1.  Lee  the  American  (Bradford,  Lee) 

Led  by 

2.  Lee  the  Soldier  (Maurice,  Lee) 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  The  Perfect  Soldier  (p.  19) 

Date 

1.  Jackson's  Personal  Leadership  (Tate,  Jackson) 

Led  by 

2.  Jackson's  Success  with  His  "Foot  Cavalry"  (Tate,  Jackson) 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  A  Magnetic  Engineer  (pp.  19-20) 

Date 

1.  J.  E.  Johnston,  General  in  the  U.  S.  Army  (Hughes,  Johnston) 

Led  by 

2.  J.  E.  Johnston,  Magnetic  General,  C.  S.  A.  (Hughes,  Johnston) 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  A  Romantic  Cavalryman  (pp.  20-21) 

Date 

1.  Jeb  Stuart,  Knight  Romantic  (Thomason,  Stuart) 

Led  by 

2.  Jeb  Stuart's  Cavalry  Successes   (Thomason,  Stuart) 

Led  by 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  The  Wizard  of  the  Saddle  (pp.  21-22) 

Date 

1.  A  Homemade  General  (Sheppard,  Forrest) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Ranking  Confederate  Cavalryman   (Sheppard,  Forrest) 

Led  by 
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Fourteenth  Meeting:  The  Gallant  Pelham  (pp.  22-23) 

Date 

1.  Pelham  the  Typical  Subordinate  Officer  (Mercer,  Pelham) 

Led  by 

2.  Pelham's  Gallantry  in  Battle  (Mercer,  Pelham) 

Led  by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  An  Individual  Competitor  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 

(pp.  23-24) 

Date 

1.  Commander  Semmes,  U.  S.  N.  (Semmes,  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore) 

Led  by 

2.  Admiral  Semmes,  C.  S.  N.,  and  the  Alabama  (Semmes,  Memories) 

Led  by 

Sixteenth  Meeting:  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas  (pp.  24-25) 

Date 

1.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury's  Distinguished  Service   (Caskie,  Maury, 

and  Wayland,  Pathfinder) 

Led  by 

2.  Maury  and  the  Confederacy   (Caskie,  Maury,  and  Wayland,  Path- 

finder) 

Led  by 

Seventeenth  Meeting:  The  War  Governor  of  Georgia  (pp.  26-27) 

Date 

1.  Joe  Brown's  Meteoric  Rise  to  the  Governorship   (Fielder,  Brown) 

Led  by 

2.  Brown's  Defiance  of  the  Confederate  Government  (Fielder,  Brown) 

Led  by 

Eighteenth  Meeting:  The  War  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

(pp.  27-28) 

Date 

1.     Vance  as  Governor  (Dowd,  Vance) 

Led  by 
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2.     Vance  as  Senator  (Dowd,  Vance) 

Led  by 

Nineteenth  Meeting:  A  Virginia  Patriot  (PP-  28-29) 

Date 

1.  Hunter  as  Speaker  of  U.  S.   House  of  Representatives    (Hunter, 

Hunter) 

Led  by 

2.  Hunter  in  the  War  (Hunter,  Hunter) 

Led  by 

Twentieth  Meeting:  A  South  Carolina  Soldier  and  Statesman 

(p. 29) 

Date 

1.  Hampton  as  Major  General  of  Cavalry  (Wells,  Hampton) 

Led  by 

2.  Hampton  as  Governor  and  U.  S.  Senator  (Wells,  Hampton) 

Led  by 

Twenty-first  Meeting:  Peripatetic  Southern  College  President 

(p. 30) 

Date 

1.  Longstreet  as  Humorist  (Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes) 

Led  by 

2.  Longstreet  as  College  President  and  Educator  (Wade,  Longstreet) 

Led  by 

Twenty-second  Meeting:  Woman's  Work  in  the  War  (p.  31) 

Date 

1.  Services  in  the  Field  (Andrews,  Women  of  the  South) 

Led  by 

2.  Glorious  Sacrifices  and  Heroic  Services  (Underwood,  Women  of  the 

Confederacy) 

Led  by 

(The  next  four  meetings  may  be  combined  into  two  meetings  if  desired.) 
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Twenty -third    Meeting:    Mistress    of    the    Confederate    White 

House                                          (pp.  31-32) 
Date 

1.  Social  Life  in  Richmond  During  the  War  (Rowland,  Yarina  Howell) 

Led  by 

2.  Trying  Position  of  Mrs.  Davis  (Rowland,  Varina  Howell) 

Led  by 

Twenty-fourth  Meeting:  A  Belle  of  the  Old  South  (p.  32) 

Date 

1.  Social  Life  in  Washington  in  the  Fifties  (Clay-Clopton,  Belle  of  the 

Fifties) 

Led  by 

2.  Trying  Days  of  Reconstruction  (Clay-Clopton,  Belle  of  the  Fifties) 

Led  by 

Twenty-fifth  Meeting:  Friend  of  the  Confederate  Great 

(pp.  32-33) 

Date 

1.  Personal  Life  of  Confederate  Leaders  (Chesnut,  Diary) 

Led  by 

2.  Following  a  General  (Chesnut,  Diary) 

Led  by 

Twenty-sixth  Meeting:  Chronicler  of  Stirring  Times         (p.  33) 

Date 

1.  Memories  of  the  Old  South   (Pryor,  My  Day) 

Led  by 

2.  Memories  of  the  War  (Pryor,  Reminiscences) 

Led  by 

Name    of    Chapter Registration    Number      

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of  Program  Committee 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

Vol.         II,   No.   10.      The   Commencement  Program.     Harold   D.   Meyer.     Price    50c. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.     9.      Correlating    Play     and     Class    Boom     Work.       Harold     D.     Meyer, 
Price    50c, 

Vol.       Ill,  No.   11.     The    Rural    School    Lunch.     Louise    H.     Snell.     Price    10c. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.  14.     How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.     W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  $1.00. 

Vol.        IV,   No.      3.      The  High  School  Society.     H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.     Price  50c. 

Vol.        IV,   No.      7.      Port     Terminals     and     Water     Transportation.     Debute    Handbook 
Price   50c. 

Vol.       IV,   No.   10.     Public    Welfare    and    the    Community    as    it    Relates    to    the    North 
Carolina  Plan   of  Public   Welfare.     Price   50c. 

Vol.        IV,   No.   12.      Children  of   Old  Carolina.     Historical  Pageant  for   Children.    Ethel 
T.   Rockwell.     Price   50c. 

Vol.  V,   No.     4.      College  Education  and  Professional  Opportunity.     Compiled  by  T.  A. 

Whitener.     Free. 

Vol.        VI,   No.      8.      Adult  Education  and  Service   through   University  Extension.      Free. 

Vol.        VI,   No.   10.      Town   and    Country    Inter  dependencies.    North    Carolina    Club    Year- 
book, 1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 

Vol.      VII,   No.      6.      The  McNairy-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.     Debate  Handbook.   Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.      8.     Parent-Teacher  Handbook.     Fourth   Edition.      Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.     Price  50c. 

Vol.     VII,   No.      9.      Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,   and   Guardianship.      Mary   P.    Smith.      Price   50c. 

Vol.      VII,   No.   11.      The  Child  and  the  Home.     E.  R.  Groves.     Price  25c. 

Vol.      VII,   No.   12.     Some   Problems   in  Democracy  in   North    Carolina.      North    Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.  1926-1927.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,   No.   13.     High    School    Library    Standards.     Price    50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.      5.      The  World  Court.     Debate  Handbook.     Compiled  by  E.  R.   Rankin. 
Price   50c. 

Vol.    VIII,   No.      6.     Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,   1928.  Price   50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.      7.     Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.   Samuel 
Selden.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,   No.      8.      Studies    in    Taxation.    North    Carolina    Club    Yearbook.    1927-1928. 
Price  75c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.      4.      The    Classification    of    Property    for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.   Rankin.  Price   50c. 

Vol.        IX,   No.      5.      Country   Life    in   North    Carolina.    North    Carolina    Club    Yearbook. 
1928-1929.  Price   50c. 

Vol.        IX,   No.      8.      Plays  for  Schools  and  Little   Theatres.  Frederick  Koch   and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price    50c. 

Vol.  X,  No.      2.      Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.   North    Carolina   Club  Yearbook. 

1929-1930.  Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,   No.      3.      University  Extension  Division.    (Correspondence  Instruction.)    1930- 
1931.  Free. 

Vol.  X,   No.      4.     Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,    1929.   Price   50c. 

Vol.  X,   No.      5.      Independence    for   the    Philippines.    Debate   Handbook.    Compiled   by 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 


MONEY   ORDERS,   CHECKS,   OR   STAMPS   ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Robert  M.  Hutchins,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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9:30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall 

Presiding:     E.  C.  Branson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Aspects  of  Regional  Economic  and  Social  Change:     Members  of  the 
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"Human   Aspects    of   the    Geography   of   the    American    South,"    by 

Rupert  B.  Vance. 
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University  of  Chicago. 
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TOWARDS  UTOPIA 
Robert  M.  Hutchins 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  situation  education  confronts  today. 
But  before  doing  so  I  beg  to  observe  that,  complex  and  disturbing  as 
that  situation  may  be,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  situation  in  which 
I  find  myself.  That  any  citizen  of  Chicago  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  peaceful  South,  and  particularly  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
and  at  this  great  seat  of  learning  be  invited  to  provide  light  and  lead- 
ing for  education  in  this  era  is  the  most  astounding  instance  of  Southern 
hospitality  I  ever  heard  of.  Whether  you  felt  that  what  the  South 
needed  most  at  this  moment  was  a  horrible  example,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  know  that  it  is  what  it  seems  most  likely  to  get.  In  the  second 
place,  for  a  person  of  my  inexperience  to  address  any  group  of  educators 
is  presumptuous  enough.  But  for  me  to  address  you,  the  most  dazzling 
array  of  culture  and  capacity  the  South  can  show,  passes  the  bounds 
of  presumption,  and  enters  that  realm  of  intellectual  recklessness  in 
which  one  may  expect  to  find  only  university  presidents.  I  have  not 
been  long  enough  a  university  president  to  be  acclimated  to  that  rarefied 
atmosphere  in  which  they  customarily  move.  And  yet  I  must  tonight 
deal  perforce  in  those  airy  generalities  to  which  they  are  so  much  given, 
and  which  are  so  infuriating  to  all  right-minded  students  of  education. 
You  sit  before  me  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners ;  I  shall  endeavor 
not  to  see  you. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  he  always  talked  bawdy  at  his  table  because 
in  that  all  could  join.  More  recently  talk  of  business  depression  has 
supplanted  obscenity  as  the  bond  that  unites  casual  strangers  in  smok- 
ing cars.  And  it  is  with  this  common  tie  that  I  wish  to  start.  Discussion 
of  business  depression  naturally  leads  to  a  discussion  of  education 
therein.  What  is  education  To  do  about  it?  And  what  are  our  people 
likely  to  do  about  education  in  view  of  it? 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  I  suppose,  that  Americans  and  citizens  of  every 
country  may  with  some  justice  inquire  what  education  has  been  doing 
all  these  years  if  it  has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  kind  of  crisis  through 
which  we  arc  now  passing.  And  this  is  clear  because  it  is  obvious  that 
thai  crisis  is  the  result  of  our  own  folly  and  incompetence.  If  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  train  intelligence  and  to  substitute  it  at  the  last  for 
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stupidity  and  prejudice,  we  must  concede  that  it  has  signally  failed 
so  far.  It  is  upon  ourselves  and  upon  no  mysterious  or  occult  forces  that 
the  responsibility  for  our  present  plight  must  rest.  To  pray  God  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy  is  almost  blasphemous;  for  God  has  poured 
forth  his  riches  upon  us  in  unparalleled  abundance.  Tonight  in  my  own 
city  hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  homeless,  hungry,  and  ill-clad. 
The  same  streets  they  roam  shivering  and  disconsolate  are  filled  with 
the  things  they  need.  They  cannot  buy  them,  and  their  owners  are 
going  bankrupt  because  they  cannot  sell  them.  One-half  the  world  is 
starving  to  obtain  the  goods  the  other  half  is  starving  to  dispose  of, 
and  we  see  no  means  of  bringing  them  together. 

Under  these  circumstances  those  who  pay  larger  and  larger  taxes 
every  year  for  the  support  of  education  are  likely  to  suggest  that  it 
is  better  to  buy  food  with  this  money  than  to  continue  the  expansion  of 
a  process  that  seems  powerless  to  help  us  in  time  of  need.  And  the 
complete  and  final  answer  is  that  the  remedy  for  our  present  ills  and 
the  only  hope  we  have  of  preventing  their  recurrence  is  not  less  edu- 
cation but  more ;  more  study  of  human  problems,  wider  dissemination 
of  the  results  obtained,  more  attention  to  adult  education,  and  increas- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  major  task  of  institutions  of  higher  learning — 
the  development  of  leadership.  The  obligations,  opportunities,  and 
necessities  of  education  are  greater  than  ever  before. 

Yet  we  must  examine  the  education  that  we  administer  to  discover 
whether  it  is  equal  to  the  obligations  and  opportunities  laid  upon  it, 
and  whether  the  public  is  justified  in  supplying  its  necessities.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  the  study  of  contemporary  life  is 
comparatively  new  in  universities,  and  that  today  it  is  halted  at  every 
step  by  our  organization.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  graduate  student  comes 
to  an  American  university  to  study  international  affairs.  Unless  the 
university  is  exceptional,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He  will  be 
required  to  take  his  Ph.D.  in  economics,  or  in  history,  or  in  political 
science,  because  there  is  no  such  department  as  international  affairs. 
In  one  university  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  eleven  different 
interests  on  the  campus  are  concerned  with  child  development.  All 
eleven  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  advanced  student  in  this 
field.  But  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  he  will  be  required 
to  conform  to  the  departmental  requirements  of  one  group,  with  per- 
mission to  pick  up  a  little  work  here  and  there  from  one  or  two  of  the 
others.  As  a  result,  we  are  not  now  training  people  who  have  a  complete 
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conception  of  any  important  contemporary  problem,  for  I  know  of 
no  such  problem  that  does  not  transcend  departmental  lines.  By  the 
same  token  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  the  capacities  of  our  faculties. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  in  many  universities  the  faculty  club  is 
the  most  important  educational  building.  There  the  professor  in  the 
romance  department  who  is  concerned  with  French  culture  meets  the 
professor  in  the  history  department  who  is  concerned  with  the  same 
thing,  and  the  professor  who  is  teaching  criminal  law  may  meet  the 
professor  of  criminology.  Otherwise  perhaps  they  might  never  meet, 
and  might  pursue  their  intellectual  roads  in  ignorance  of  each  other 
were  it  not  for  the  accidental  crossing  of  their  gastronomic  paths. 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  rigid  divisions  that  have  separated 
scholars  from  one  another  and  students  from  an  education  are  being 
gradually  circumvented.  Institutes,  committees,  and  councils  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  in  university  after  university,  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  pooling  the  results  of  investigation.  It  is  inev- 
itable that  those  engaged  in  these  admirable  enterprises  will  shortly 
observe  that  it  is  anomalous  to  get  together  for  the  sake  of  one  another 
and  not  to  permit  the  student  to  center  his  attention  on  the  field  rather 
than  the  department,  too.  "When  that  is  accomplished  the  end  of  the 
baleful  effects  of  narrow  specialization  is  in  sight,  for  education  and 
research  will  be  focused  on  problems  and  not  on  those  sections  of 
problems  that  chance  to  fall  within  departmental  lines. 

We  may  look  forward,  then,  to  an  immense  acceleration  of  the  study 
of  contemporary  life  in  the  universities  within  the  next  few  years.  In 
addition,  we  shall  realize  that  the  time  has  passed  when  either  the 
public  or  the  professor  can  remain  content  with  making  the  results  of 
investigation  felt  through  scholarly  publications  alone.  Scholarship 
will  cease  to  seem  an  abstruse  armchair  undertaking  and  will  demon- 
strate that  it  actually  has  something  to  do  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  In  the  law,  the  only  field  of  scholarship  with  which  I  have 
even  a  speaking  acquaintance,  we  see  both  what  has  been  done  and  Avhat 
may  be  done  in  all  their  glory.  For  a  century  legal  scholars  have  been 
writing  about  the  opinions  of  courts  of  last  resort,  proving  them 
verbally  right,  proving  them  verbally  wrong,  or  proving  them  logically 
irrelevant.  In  the  meantime  the  courts  have  gone  on  making  law  in 
profound  disregard  of  these  suggestions,  either  because  they  did  not 
read  the  journals  that  printed  them  or  because  they  thought  their 
scholasticism    remote    from     the    real    considerations    on    which    the 
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decisions  were  based.  Now  legal  scholars,  especially  in  North  Carolina, 
together  with  students  of  business,  of  social  conditions,  or  politics,  are 
attempting  to  discover  what  those  real  considerations  are.  Then  in  col- 
laboration with  bench  and  bar  they  are  affecting  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  As  a  laAV  student  of  twenty,  I  can  remember  thinking 
of  a  contract  as  a  globule  suspended  in  the  air  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  three  minor  globules  called  offer,  acceptance,  and  consideration.  The 
idea  that  people  were  engaged  in  a  business  transaction,  or  indeed  that 
there  was  any  business  transaction  involved,  never  occurred  to  me. 
Those  of  us  who  taught  procedure  used  to  find  eventually  that  we  could 
defend  or  criticise  any  rule  on  theoretical  or  historical  grounds.  The 
question  was,  after  all,  how  did  it  work?  But  the  systematic  study 
of  the  working  of  procedural  devices  is  less  than  five  years  old.  As  it 
goes  forward  it  will  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  the  age-long  sterility 
of  legal  scholarship. 

We  may  yet  discover,  too,  that  expert  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
must  be  made  immediately  available,  for,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  loses  its  savor  on  the  third  day.  Every  month  new  means  of 
communication  develop ;  we  must  exploit  them  all :  radio  and  the  talking 
motion  picture,  television,  and  whatever  comes  next.  A  university,  it  is 
true,  cannot  be  conceived  in  terms  of  a  service  agency.  It  cannot  devote 
its  agricultural  college  solely  to  showing  farmers  the  best  way  to  grow 
hogs  or  its  medical  school  exclusively  to  showing  mothers  how  to  take 
care  of  babies.  But  if  scientific  material  is  to  have  its  greatest  and 
most  immediate  value,  if  our  people  are  to  admit  that  it  has  value, 
then  university  extension  by  the  most  modern  means  must  continue 
to  develop. 

And  this  suggests  that  those  of  us  who  have  taken  a  lofty  attitude 
toward  adult  education  must  prepare  to  abandon  it.  If  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  is  that  we  are  entering  an  era  in  which  people  will  have 
more  leisure  than  ever  before.  At  the  moment  they  are  compelled  to 
have  it.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  theirs  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  five- 
day  week  points  the  way.  What  will  they  do  with  it?  The  uses  of 
unemployment  are  being  displayed  in  England  today,  where,  through 
the  workers'  colleges,  through  discussion  groups  based  on  radio  lectures, 
and  through  university  extension,  England  is  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  present  depression  with  a  working  class  more  civilized,  more  intel- 
ligent, and  better  informed  than  prosperity  could  have  given  it.  Adult 
education  has  not  been  fashionable  in  this  countrv.  Manv  universities 
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have  regarded  it  as  a  sideline  which  they  tolerated  in  order  to  eke 
out  the  salaries  of  their  professors.  But  unless  it  is  a  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  university  and  the  duty  of  the  professor  it  can  never  achieve 
great  usefulness  and  may  be  positively  demoralizing  to  the  staff. 
Eventually  all  professors  will  be  on  full-time  in  the  medical  sense  of 
that  phrase.  They  will  not  be  teaching  a  regular  schedule  and  giving 
extension  courses  in  addition  in  order  to  keep  alive.  They  will  be  paid 
enough  to  keep  alive,  and  their  extension  work  will  be  part  of  their 
regular  schedule.  Such  an  arrangement  will  permit  a  university  to 
mark  out  a  distinct  function  for  itself  in  its  community.  An  institution 
that  regards  its  undergraduate  work  as  experimental  and  as  contribu- 
ting to  its  research  program  will  not  be  then  diverted  from  its  main  task 
by  running  a  lot  of  routine  undergraduate  night  classes  so  that  its 
instructors  can  pay  their  grocery  bills.  Such  a  university  will  make 
its  extension  conform  to  its  general  scheme  of  things  by  holding  seminar 
groups  for  advanced  students  and  professional  people,  teachers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  engineers,  and  chemists,  and  will  feel  under  no  greater 
obligation  to  make  money  from  them  than  from  any  other  research 
courses  that  it  conducts.  In  one  university  with  which  I  have  some 
familiarity  such  a  plan  would  cost  $2,000,000.  But  it  must  be  apparent 
that  without  this  conception  of  adult  education  it  can  never  become 
respectable,  and  perhaps  scholarship  cannot  either.  With  such  a  con- 
ception, it  ceases  to  be  a  parasite  and  attains  a  dignity  commensurate 
with  its  importance. 

But  the  major  object  of  universities,  including  state  universities, 
is  not  to  raise  the  level  of  culture  generally  in  the  United  States, 
although  they  hope  to  do  this  if  they  can;  still  less  is  it,  whatever 
alumni  may  say,  the  production  of  jolly  good  fellows,  or  even  of  good 
citizens.  In  so  far  as  a  university  is  an  educational  institution  it  hopes 
that  its  graduates  will  not  be  just  average — a  little  better,  but  not 
much  because  they  have  gone  to  college — but  people  who  are  leaders 
or  promise  to  be.  At  this  particular  juncture  we  must  lavish  more  and 
more  attention,  more  and  more  money,  on  those  who  seem  likely  to 
become  more  than  average.  Glance  at  the  organization  of  colleges, 
professional  schools,  and  graduate  schools.  Can  anybody  tell  you  much 
about  any  of  them  except  how  many  years,  hours,  and  credits  are 
required  for  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  them?  And  what  have 
these  things  to  do  with  the  production  of  leadership?  Minimum 
standards  of  entrance  and  departure  may  prevent  you  from  admitting 
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or  graduating  individuals  who  are  so  bad  that  you  would  blush  to 
own  them;  they  will  hardly  indicate  the  independence,  the  capacity, 
and  the  promise  of  those  in  whom  the  country  is  most  interested. 
Consider  the  graduate  student.  He  encounters  first  the  absolute  re- 
quirements of  entrance ;  second,  the  departmental  requirements  govern- 
ing the  curriculum,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  finally,  the  absolute 
requirements  of  credits,  hours,  course  examinations,  and  residence. 
If  he  wishes  to  be  a  college  teacher,  he  is  only  accidentally  prepared 
for  this  complicated  enterprise.  If  he  wishes  to  engage  primarily  in 
research,  he  will  find  that  much  of  the  work  he  has  done  has  no  con- 
nection with  it.  We  know  that  most  Ph.D.'s  do  no  further  research 
after  the  dissertation.  We  hear  that  many  of  them  are  poor  teachers. 
We  are  not  organized  to  make  those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  good  teach- 
ers, or  those  who  wish  to  be  research  workers  good  research  workers.  We 
are  organized  merely  to  prevent  any  graduate  student  from  escaping 
us  without  passing  through  a  curriculum  which  is  not  designed  either 
as  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  or  as  adequate  preparation 
for  research. 

Consider  the  professional  student.  Presumably  professional  work  may 
be  started  at  the  end  of  a  good  general  education.  But  what  is  a  general 
education  ?  Apparently  it  is  not  four  years  of  college,  for  we  all  know 
that  much  undergraduate  work  is  now  highly  specialized.  Apparently 
it  is  not  two  years  of  college,  because  many  professional  schools  require 
more,  and  there  are  wide  differences  from  institution  to  institution  in 
the  course  of  study  in  the  first  two  years.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  a  general  education  is.  And  if  you  ask  anybody 
what  it  is,  he  will  be  certain  to  reply  by  saying  something  about  credits 
or  years  in  residence.  The  time  requirements  for  entrance  to  a  pro- 
fessional school  are  not  based  on  a  rational  desire  that  the  students 
should  be  able  to  do  certain  things;  they  are  based  principally  on  a 
desire  to  cut  down  numbers.  We  have  as  yet  hit  on  no  method  of 
cutting  down  numbers  except  insisting  on  more — not  better,  but  more — 
college  work  of  all — not  some,  but  all — professional  students.  Whether 
four  years  of  strenuous  attention  to  football  and  fraternities  is  the 
best  preparation  for  professional  work  has  never  been  seriously  inves- 
tigated. When  it  is  investigated  I  predict  the  most  startling  results. 
Graduation  from  a  professional  school  is  dependent  on  the  same  type 
of  arithmetical  calculation.  In  a  law  school  of  which  I  was  once  the 
dean  we  had  to  buy  an  adding  machine  to  determine  whether  our 
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students  could  graduate.  They  had  to  have  a  weighted  average  of  65 
on  72  points.  The  mathematics  involved  in  deciding  whether  they 
were  educated  so  far  surpassed  the  abilities  of  the  dean  and  even  of 
the  registrar  that  we  had  to  resort  to  mechanical  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing their  intellectual  equipment.  They  came  to  us  by  arithmetic ;  they 
left  us  via  the  higher  calculus. 

Consider  the  college  student.  His  entrance  upon  the  higher  education 
is  settled  again  by  years  in  high  school  and  course  averages.  He  then 
begins  the  long  process  of  accumulating  credits  by  passing  course 
after  course,  forgetting  the  one  he  has  passed  as  he  goes  on  to  the 
next.  When  he  has  passed  the  minimum  number  with  the  minimum 
average,  he  is  sent  into  the  world  as  an  educated  person.  Large  amounts 
of  money  have  been  spent  on  him,  it  is  true,  for  we  have  assumed 
that  the  smaller  the  class  the  better  the  education.  But  if  we  were 
asked  to  say  whether  he  were  actually  educated,  we  should  be  forced 
to  reply  that  he  had  spent  four  years  with  us  and  had  passed  36  courses 
with  a  general  average  of  65. 

INTow  you  may  admit  all  these  things  and  yet  inquire  what  can  be 
done  about  them  without  sacrificing  values  that  have  become  precious 
to  us  all.  Since  I  realize  that  this  question  is  a  just  one,  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Utopia,  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  present  to  you  with  my  compliments.  None  of  you  will 
ever  adopt  it.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  as  the  horrible  example  I  promised 
you  at  the  beginning.  At  least  it  will  give  you  something  to  laugh  over 
when,  in  the  great  age  I  hope  for  all  of  you,  you  sit  before  the  fire 
with  your  grandchildren  on  your  knee  and  recall  that  amusing  con- 
ference at  Chapel  Hill  back  in  1930. 

In  disregard  of  such  time-honored  titles  as  graduate  school  and 
senior  and  junior  college,  the  University  of  Utopia  is  divided  into 
the  professional  schools  and  five  divisions  in  arts :  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  the  biological  sciences,  and 
the  college.  The  college  faculty  is  charged  with  discovering  what  a 
general  higher  education  is  and  with  administering  it.  A  student 
enters  upon  his  general  higher  education  when  he  can  show  that  he 
is  ready  to  do  so,  irrespective  of  his  years  in  high  school  or  his  grade 
there.  He  remains  in  the  college  until  his  general  higher  education  is 
complete,  irrespective  of  the  time  or  courses  taken  there.  General  exam- 
inations indicate  his  progress  and  not  the  multiplication  of  credits. 
His  course  of  study  is  simple  in  the  extreme  and  in  none  of  it  is  his 
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attendance  required.  There  are  four  general  lecture  courses,  planned 
to  last  through  two  years,  in  the  humanities,  and  the  social,  physical, 
and  biological  sciences.  Anybody  may  attend  them  but  nobody  is  com- 
pelled to.  From  the  lecture  courses  students  particularly  interested  and 
qualified  are  chosen  for  seminar  work  in  one  or  more  fields,  continuing 
to  attend  such  lectures  in  the  other  fields  as  appeal  to  them.  In  this 
way  those  who  wish  merely  to  learn  about  the  various  divisions  of 
knowledge  do  so  in  the  lecture  courses.  Those  who  wish  a  more  specific 
orientation  and  can  show  they  deserve  it  may  prepare  for  the  upper 
divisions  or  the  professional  schools  in  the  seminar  courses.  Tool  courses 
and  laboratory  courses  are  given  only  for  students  who  are  in  the  semi- 
nars, for  presumably  only  they  Avill  ever  use  the  tools.  The  seminars  are 
the  only  small  classes  in  the  college,  for  the  University  believes  that  it 
can  afford  such  classes  only  for  students  who  are  especially  able  in  the 
field  and  excited  about  it.  Graduation  from  the  college  with  distinction 
means  entrance  to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  or  a  professional  school ; 
graduation  from  the  college  without  distinction  means  an  honorable 
exit  for  the  man  who  wishes  only  a  general  education. 

The  upper  divisions  are  responsible  for  the  award  of  all  non- 
professional degrees,  including  the  bachelor's,  and  the  professional 
schools  for  all  professional  degrees.  A  student,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
enter  them  whenever  he  shows  by  examinations,  not  credits,  his  capacity 
to  do  so.  He  graduates  in  the  same  way.  The  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
doctor's  degrees  are  granted  on  the  successful  completion  of  examina- 
tions set  for  each  degree  by  the  entire  division  and  not  by  one  depart- 
ment. The  examination  for  the  Ph.  D.  demands  evidence  of  familiarity 
with  the  major  problems  of  college  teaching,  and  at  least  as  much 
familiarity  with  research  as  is  noAv  generally  required.  Other  degrees, 
the  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  Doctor  of  Letters,  are  available  for  those 
who  make  no  pretense  of  being  college  teachers  but  who  can  present 
a  substantial  piece  of  research  to  show  their  promise  in  investigation. 
And  when  I  say  substantial  I  mean  substantial.  In  my  own  university 
I  should  not  expect  ten  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
to  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  research  degrees  as  offered  at  good  old 
Utopia.  Utopia  refuses  to  confer  its  doctorates  upon  anybody  whom  it 
cannot  certify  as  a  good  college  teacher  or  a  promising  investigator. 

By  imitating  good  old  Utopia  we  might  obtain  certain  results  that 
would  be  welcome  to  us  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  compel  our- 
selves to  study  what  we  are  doing,  for  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
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name  the  hours  and  residence  as  the  criteria  for  a  degree.  "We  should 
have  to  know  what  a  student  knew  and  what  he  could  do,  not  what 
he  had  been  through.  More  than  that,  we  should  have  to  know  what 
we  wanted  a  student  to  know.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  adjust 
the  university  to  the  individual  by  making  the  time  spent  and  the 
rewards  obtained  depend  on  the  interest  and  ability  displayed.  A 
student  who  wished  to  devote  four  years  to  a  general  education  might 
do  so,  and  without  great  expense  to  the  institution.  A  student  who 
knew  that  he  wished  to  specialize  and  was  able  to  do  so  might  finish 
his  general  education  in  a  year  or  even  less,  and  then  press  on  to  the 
work  he  wanted  to  do.  He  would  enter  an  atmosphere  of  graduate  and 
professional  study  on  completing  his  general  education,  and  would 
not  lose  his  interest  in  scholarship  by  being  bored  to  death  by  four 
years  of  undergraduate  routine.  Finally,  we  might  be  confident  that 
our  educational  organization  was  facilitating  the  development  of  those 
who  might  be  leaders  in  America,  for  it  was  with  this  aim  that  the 
University  of  Utopia  was  founded. 

All  these  things  mean  better  and  better  men  in  education,  and  that 
means  better  salaries  than  we  are  now  paying.  This  requires  public  sup- 
port, and  that  means  more  than  money.  Much  money,  and  much  more 
than  we  are  now  spending  will  be  required  to  make  American  education 
what  it  ought  to  be.  But  assumed  beneath  all  that  I  have  said  is  a  kind 
of  public  support  that  is  more  important  than  money,  and  that  is 
complete  and  utter  academic  freedom.  Academic  freedom  is  not  an 
academic  question ;  it  is  an  issue  that  is  never  settled,  a  battle  that  is 
never  won.  If  we  are  to  study  human  problems  more  intensively  and 
disseminate  the  results  more  widely;  if  we  are  to  make  those  results 
felt  through  adult  education ;  if  we  are  to  develop  leadership,  we  must 
relentlessly  pursue  the  truth,  let  it  take  us  where  it  will.  This  is  the 
university  spirit,  without  which  there  can  be  no  universities.  It  is 
this  spirit  that  must  dominate  us  now  as  never  in  the  past,  for  the 
obligations,  opportunities,  and  necessities  of  education  are  greater 
torlav  than  ever  before. 


HUMAN  ASPECTS  OF  THE   GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SOUTH 

Rupert  B.  Vance 

It  may  be  that  the  proverbial  school  urchin  was  right  when  he 
defined  the  earth  as  a  round  ball  all  full  on  the  inside  of  dirt  and 
worms  and  all  covered  over  the  outside  with  geography.  In  considering 
momentous  changes  occurring  and  likely  to  occur  in  the  South,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  forget  that  its  geography  was  ever  divided 
into  brightly  colored  bits  representing  states  and  to  suggest  that  you 
view  the  section  as  the  geographer  sees  it.  For  the  artificially  drawn 
barriers  of  political  artifice  we  shall  substitute  the  patterns  of  soil 
topography  and  climate  laid  down  by  nature,  as,  unlike  the  Middle 
West,  the  South  in  its  physical  aspects  is  not  one  region  but  many. 
History,  not  geography,  made  the  solid  South,  and  to  the  extent  that 
we  forget  our  history  and  let  the  geography  of  region  and  resource 
assert  itself  will  the  South  refashion  its  cultural  landscape  along 
many  and  varied  lines.  In  the  course  of  this  paper  it  will  be  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  many  regions  comprising  the  South,  the  social  and 
economic  superstructure  man  has  erected  on  these  physical  founda- 
tions, and  the  different  historical  stages  through  which  they  have 
passed.  The  climate  must  also  be  considered  in  any  estimates  of 
industrial  and  cultural  change  in  the  South. 

Coastal  Flatwoods,  Gulf  and  Coastal  Plains,  Sand  Hills,  Piedmont 
Plateaus,  Slate  Belts,  Blue  Ridge,  Appalachia  Valley  and  Cumberland 
Plateau,  Highland  Rims,  Central  Ozark  Ridges,  Basins  and  Red 
Clay  Hills,  Mississippi  River  Bottoms  and  Silt  Loam  Plains,  Black 
Prairies,  Red  Prairies,  Black  Waxies,  West  Cross  Timbers,  and  Staked 
Plains ;  the  mere  naming  shows  that  the  South  is  amazing  in  the 
profusion  and  variety  of  its  physical  regions.  When  it  comes  to  fitting 
the  puzzle  pieces  of  the  topographer's  map  into  the  region  remade  by 
human  use  the  social  geographer  has  a  task  full  of  difficulty  and  fasci- 
nation. Let  us  follow  him  as  he  attempts  to  chart  the  cultural  landscape 
man  has  carved  upon  the  Southern  map.  In  the  highlands,  delta, 
piedmont,  and  plains  may  be  noted  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in 
our  own  day. 
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The  South,  it  will  be  recalled,  came  out  of  the  forge  of  the  frontier. 
Cutting  across  and  athwart  the  southern  South,  the  great  spines 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Appalachia,  and  Cumberland  Plateau  stand  nearest 
its  frontier  past.  Here  we  may  note  what  isolation  and  mountain 
topography  have  made.  Said  E.  A.  Ross :  "The  mountains  come  down 
like  the  letter  'Y.'  Down  this  crease  brawls  a  petty  river;  leading 
into  this  from  a  smaller  valley  will  be  a  creek ;  into  the  creek  a  branch ; 
into  the  branch  a  fork.  Each  settlement  is  a  shoestring  along  one  of 
these  water  courses  and  constitutes  a  world  within  itself,  for  it  is 
insulated  from  its  neighbors  by  one  or  two  thousand  feet  of  steep, 
wooded  ridges."  In  their  wilderness  ways,  their  domestic  economy, 
colonial  mores,  and  Elizabethan  English  they  come  near  representing 
a  projected  frontier,  the  colonial  South,  carried  forward  into  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  politics  they  proved  to  be  of  the  earlier  day.  Following 
the  nationalism  of  George  Washington  rather  than  the  sectionalism 
of  Calhoun  and  Davis,  they  shouldered  arms  in  defense  of  the  Union 
rather  than  of  the  Cotton  Kingdom. 

Offering  a  replica  of  its  terrain,  the  Ozarks,  settled  mainly  by  its 
emigrants,  have  repeated  the  social  economy  of  Appalachia.  But  these 
frontiers,  preserved  so  long  as  museum  pieces  to  remind  us  whence  came 
the  old  South,  are  changing  rapidly.  Life  in  the  urban  center  and 
fertile  river  valley  of  the  mountains  has  no  doubt  always  equalled 
the  levels  of  livelihood  for  their  states,  and  now  coal  mining,  railroads, 
highways,  and  industrialism  are  coming  to  change  further  this  section 
of  the  map.  The  art  of  cheesemaking  in  the  little  mountain  cheese 
houses  has  brought  steady  income  to  many  a  cove.  The  ribbon  of 
ISTorth  Carolina  Route  10  winding  magnificently  from  sea  through 
mountains  wages  incessant  war  against  isolation.  Prohibition  has 
changed  mountain  moonshining,  however  much  we  may  deplore  it, 
into  a  capitalistic  industry  with  many  economic  ramifications.  Kings- 
port,  once  a  mountain  harnlet,  has  reached  out  for  northern  capital 
to  capture  eighteen  nationally  important  manufacturing  plants. 
Aluminum,  rayon,  paper  pulp,  lumbering,  coal,  gas,  and  oil  are  making 
new  mountains,  even  though  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  wealth  goes  to 
the  native  owners  of  the  soil.  Missionary  effort  and  equalization  of 
state  funds  have  come  to  level  up  educational  opportunities.  The 
South's  retarded  frontier  is  passing,  but  the  picture  is  not  all  bright. 
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Areas  remain  so  isolated,  so  barren  of  resources  once  the  timber  is 
cut,  that  the  state  should  face  frankly  the  need  of  a  new  policy.  Good 
schools  and  churches,  missionary  efforts,  and  community  organization, 
which  cannot  and  will  not  be  financed  from  within,  should  not  be  used 
to  hold  population  on  eroded  ridges,  isolated,  worn-out,  sub-marginal 
areas.  The  state  may  have  to  face  frankly  the  removal  of  population 
from  such  areas  with  their  reversion  to  a  state  controlled  forestry. 

II 

Stretching  in  a  huge  crescent  through  Gulf  and  Coastal  Plains  and 
Flatwoods  of  seven  states,  the  Piney  Woods  offer  a  second  zone,  closely 
linked  to  the  South's  past.  Once  covered  with  millions  of  pines — short 
leaf,  long  leaf,  slash,  and  loblolly — it  furnishes  a  passing  problematic 
belt  in  which  can  be  traced  the  cycle  of  forest  exploitation  in  the  South. 
First  the  frontiersmen,  facing  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  felled  trees 
for  the  sake  of  free  land  and  sacrificed  timber  as  a  useless  by-product 
in  the  great  bonfires  of  log-rollings.  Early  desired  for  their  naval 
stores,  slash  and  longleaf  pines  were  turpentined  to  death  in  a  crude 
and  wholesale  massacre  of  a  great  industry.  Having  retreated  from 
North  Carolina,  which  once  deserved  the  name  Tar  Heel  State,  to 
Florida,  the  naval  stores  industry  appears  to  some  observers  on  its 
last  legs.  In  the  third  stage,  "turpentining  ahead  of  the  cut"  became  a 
recognized  practice,  and  lumbering  had  to  clean  up  quickly  in  order 
to  get  the  pine  before  it  decayed  after  turpentine  butchery.  Exploita- 
tion all  along  the  line  from  Class  1  to  woodpecker  mills  has  brought 
the  South  to  the  verge  of  its  resources  of  yellow  pine.  Abandoned 
sawmill  towns,  decadent  communities  with  economic  support  removed, 
great  mills,  and  logging  railways  whose  whistles  have  blown  for  the 
last  time  show  how  pressing  is  the  problem  created  by  the  passing  of 
the  piney  woods.  With  only  cut-over  lands  left  as  taxable  support  for 
roads,  schools,  and  community  services,  the  population  is  drifting  away. 
One  mill  town  in  Louisiana  was  picked  up  bodily  and  moved  to  a  new 
forest  in  Arizona.  The  thousands  of  cut-over  acres  are  not  needed  in 
the  South's  farming  system,  and  on  lands  without  sodded  pastures  it 
seems  useless  to  expect  a  return  to  stock  ranching  conditions  of  the 
early  western  range. 

Reforestation  and  the  long-time  view  find,  on  the  one  hand,  lumber 
men  interested  in  cutting  but  not  in  regrowing  timber;  on  the  other, 
native  inhabitants  hostile  to  large  timber  interests  are  intent  rather 
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on  preserving  the  open  range  for  their  scrub  cattle.  Reforestation  will 
have  to  wait  for  state  action  on  tax  forfeit  lands.  Thus  here  is  changing 
before  our  eyes  another  of  the  South's  sub-regions. 

Ill 

A  third  region  bordering  the  Atlantic  Gulf  shows  the  South  in  its 
nearest  approach  to  tropical  conditions.  If  highlands  and  piney  woods 
take  the  South  back  to  its  frontier  past,  the  coastal  fringes,  like 
Florida,  beckon  it  to  a  more  exotic  future.  Here  are  many  sub-regions. 

From  sand  bar  islands  of  North  Carolina  sounds  the  South's  fishing 
fringe  extends  past  the  Georgia-Carolina  sea  islands  to  the  shrimp, 
sponge,  oyster,  and  deep  sea  fisheries  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf.  Bordering 
the  fringe  may  be  found  a  great  trucking  area  reaching  up  from  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Virginia's  eastern  shores.  Centering  in 
Florida,  those  various  areas  follow  the  season  up  the  coast  and  vie 
with  one  another  in  express  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
metropolitan  areas.  Intensive  cultivation  demanding  brains,  capital, 
hand  and  knee  farming,  and  much  fertilization  has  cut  across  the 
pattern  of  Southern  agriculture  and  changed  sandy  flats  into  priceless 
acres.  But  trucking  and  fruit  growing  are  not  universal  panaceas  for 
a  decadent  agriculture.  Two  per  cent  of  American  arable  land  can 
supply  all  her  vegetable  needs,  and  an  orchard  once  planted  can 
survive  the  bankruptcy  of  three  to  five  owners. 

Combining  trucking  with  citrous  fruits,  Florida  has  developed  an 
orchard  and  garden  culture  comparable  to  that  of  the  tropics.  In  her 
beautification  program  based  on  speculative  exploitation  of  nature's 
gifts  of  air  and  sea,  lakes,  beach,  and  sunshine,  she  has  led  the  South's 
largest  increases  of  urban  population,  saddled  South  Florida  munici- 
palities with  well-nigh  hopeless  debts,  and  shown  of  what  grace  the 
Southern  shore  line  is  capable  in  architecture  and  landscaping. 
Throughout  she  has  merely  repeated  much  Southern  history  in  waiting 
for  outside  capital  to  lead  the  development.  In  tidewater  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  when  immigrant  farmers  from  the  Midwest  first  used  in 
1885  the  machinery  of  the  wheat  belt  on  the  coastal  prairies  with  its 
artesian  wells  and  impervious  clay  hardpans,  they  created  a  new  form 
of  rice  culture.  All  hope  that  the  rice  areas  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  could  recover  from  the  abolition  of  slave  labor  came  to  a  speedy 
end.  Here  one  man  with  machinery  can  grow  as  much  rice  as  seventy 
Orientals. 
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The  sugar  bowl  represents  the  semi-tropic's  strange  adjustment  of 
the  plantation  to  the  factory  system.  Thousands  of  acres  are  bound  by 
the  network  of  a  plantation  railroad  supervised  by  a  director  of  trans- 
portation to  a  great  compressing  mill.  The  introduction  of  the  P.  J.  O. 
variety  of  cane,  blight  resistant  and  of  high  sucrose  content,  bids  fair 
to  revive  the  hitherto  waning  sugar  zone. 

IV 

Highlands  or  lowlands,  these  areas  may  be  considered  as  fringe 
belts  nibbling  at  the  hitherto  undisturbed  center  of  the  geographic  and 
historic  South — her  fourth  zone,  the  great  Cotton  Belt.  Here  in  the 
frame  of  nature's  harmony  of  soil,  rainfall,  f rostless  season,  and  beam- 
ing sun  a  transplanted  tropic  plant  has  fitted  well  with  a  transplanted 
tropic  race,  landless  farmers,  and  the  slow  but  all-surviving  mule  to 
supply  the  world's  steady  demand  for  a  cheap  fabric.  On  three  per  cent 
of  the  world's  land  area  sixty  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton  supply 
is  grown.  If  the  highlands  represent  a  relic  of  the  colonial  and  frontier 
South,  the  Cotton  Belt  stands  as  a  survival  belt  of  the  mid-century 
South,  the  Cotton  Kingdom.  The  historic  link  which  binds  cotton 
culture  to  the  past  is  the  plantation.  The  plantation  demanded  four 
factors :  fertile  and  plentiful  land,  either  level  or  rolling ;  a  labor 
supply,  docile  and  of  low  social  status ;  management  involving  social 
as  well  as  economic  supervision ;  and  a  staple  crop.  The  plantation 
system  came  before  slavery  and  outlasted  it.  In  the  South  it  has  pro- 
duced five  staple  crops :  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  and 
cotton  has  outlasted  and  outdistanced  them  all.  Staggered  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  plantation  reorganized  its  labor  element  into  a 
unique  cropping  and  share  tenancy  system,  admitted  the  dispossessed 
poor  white  farmers  into  its  bounds,  advanced  upon  the  western  lands  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  extended  production  to  dizzy  heights  before 
unknown. 

So  deeply  has  the  culture  of  cotton  entered  in  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  American  South  that  the  whole  area  is  characterized  by  activities 
and  attitudes  which  have  grown  up  about  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
First  of  all, 

the  cotton  plant  lays  down  an  annual  cycle  of  activities  concerned  with 
the  planting  and  cultivating,  gathering  and  marketing  of  the  crop,  which 
in  turn  has  its  effect  upon  social  life  and  institutions.  Thus  the  school,  the 
church,  and  other  community  agencies  find  their  season  of  intense  activity 
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during  the  two  respites  of  cotton  culture,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  late  summer 
between  the  last  chopping  and  the  first  picking  and  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  winter  between  the  last  picking  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop.  The  demands  for  hand  labor  perpetuate  the  field  work  of 
women  and  children,  place  a  premium  on  a  high  birth  rate,  and  otherwise 
affect  the  standards  of  domestic  life.  The  demands  of  the  cotton  plant  are 
greatest  at  precisely  the  period  required  for  the  tending  of  other  crops 
and  thus  impede  diversification.  Furthermore,  since  cotton  is  food  for 
neither  man  nor  beast,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  except  through  the  local 
gin,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for  the  crop  lien  system  of  credit  which 
in  turn  further  fixes  the  tradition  of  the  one-crop  system  upon  the  cotton 
belt  and  limits  the  diet  of  the  cotton  farmer  to  the  deadly  monotony  of 
meat,  meal,  and  molasses. 

The  cotton  farmer  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  speculative  risks  of  the 
market,  since  his  is  the  one  staple  grown  in  America  that  can  contribute 
nothing  directly  consumable  by  the  farm  family.  The  cotton  farmer  is 
entirely  dependent  on  a  money  economy,  upon  a  crop  whose  gyration  in 
market  prices  makes  it  deservedly  called  dynamite.  Thus  the  risks  of  the 
cotton  market  combine  with  the  risks  of  the  weather  and  the  weevil  to 
make  the  climb  to  ownership  all  the  more  difficult  and  to  encourage  specu- 
lation, to  perpetuate  tenancy  and  its  attendant  evils,  inadequate  housing, 
inefficient  methods  of  agriculture,  isolation,  dependence  on  credit,  back- 
ward community  institutions,  illiteracy,  mobility,  shiftlessness,  and  lack 
of  thrift.  Chained  by  inability  to  finance  experiments,  diversification  and 
other  types  of  farm  enterprise  such  as  dairying,  Southern  agriculture  seems 
bound  today  to  landlords  and  supply  merchants  who  hold  the  economic 
keys  but  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  unlock  the  chains. 

All  study  of  change  in  the  Cotton  Belt  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  one  belt  hut  four :  Southeastern,  Gulf,  Delta,  and 
Western  Prairies.  The  Southeastern  belt  is  in  the  worst  way.  The  upland 
staple  is  getting  shorter  each  year  so  that  much  of  it  has  to  be  exported 
to  cheaper  consumers,  while  Piedmont  mills  import  delta  staple.  The 
region,  cropped  since  colonial  times,  uses  as  much  fertilizer  as  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  together,  and  fertilizer  costs  are  mounting. 
Moreover,  rough  topography  forbids  the  extensive  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  large-scale  farming.  Cigarette  tobacco,  introduced  as 
the  economic  salvation  of  light  sandy  soil  in  this  area,  is  proving  an 
economic  Frankenstein,  devouring  by  its  endless  hand  tasks  the 
farmer's  surplus  of  labor  and  investment  with  no  adequate  returns  on 
a  gyrating  market. 

The  Gulf  states  with  their  warm  rains  have  proved  most  vulnerable 
to  the  inroads  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  have  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  create  a  permanent  agriculture  of  the  velvet  beans  and  peanuts  type. 
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Cotton  has  resumed  its  sway,  however,  and  in  the  Mississippi  delta 
with  its  long  staple  reigns  as  always.  Delta  farmers  organized  in  levee 
districts,  long  burdened  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  by  the  hopeless 
efforts  to  keep  back  the  Father  of  Waters,  have  gladly  seen  the  Federal 
government  assume  charge.  In  some  sections  Mississippi  farmers  have 
led  a  successful  escape  from  the  cotton  system.  Lacking  the  urban 
markets  for  fluid  milk,  they  have  attracted  the  capital  and  the  plants 
and  now  sell  processed  milk :  cheese,  ice  cream,  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk,  in  addition  to  running  giant  glass  refrigerated  tanks  of 
liquid  milk  to  New  Orleans. 

As  for  the  Western  Belt,  it  can  grow  cotton  at  a  profit  while  all  other 
areas  are  losing  money.  The  dry,  hot  Great  Plains  area  places  a  limit 
on  the  range  of  the  boll  weevil  and  relieves  the  area  of  the  expense 
of  weevil  doctoring.  The  level  topography  makes  possible  the  use  of 
tractors,  gang  plows,  and  mechanical  choppers,  and  sledding  takes  the 
place  of  hand  picking.  Moreover,  new  and  improved  gins  have  been 
introduced  which  clean  bolls  and  scraps  out  of  sledded  cotton  with 
comparatively  little  damage  to  lint.  The  area  is  comparatively  newly 
cropped,  rains  have  not  bleached  out  its  fertility,  and  the  gigantic 
fertilizer  bills  of  the  Southeast  are  unknown.  Thus  it  happens  that 
while  the  Southeast,  Gulf,  and  Delta  may  be  clamoring  for  acreage 
restriction  to  save  the  cotton  farmer,  the  West  is  perfectly  satisfied 
to  expand  acreage.  It  has  consistently  done  so  and  many  are  the  old 
cattle  ranches  that  have  fallen  before  the  advancing  cotton  croppers 
of  the  West.  The  one  great  drawback  is  the  possibility  of  occasional 
drought.  The  greatest  change  possible  to  the  South  would  come  from 
the  development  of  an  actually  successful  cotton  picker.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  all  its  social  effect,  but  such  a  machine  would  certainly 
knell  the  passing  of  "ten  acres,  a  Negro,  and  a  mule."  Cotton  culture 
would  assume  the  aspect  of  the  great  wheat  ranches ;  production  would 
be  immensely  cheapened  and  increased.  Tenant  croppers  and  small 
farmers  would  be  turned  loose  to  drift,  and  we  would  face  the  recrudes- 
cence of  the  cotton  plantation  transformed  into  a  mechanical  giant 
and  monster. 

V 

In  a  region  overwhelmingly  rural,  the  creation  of  zones  of  metro- 
politan domination  has  been  slow  and  lagging.  Border  cities — first 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  then  St.  Louis — have  attempted  and  failed 
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to  exercise  commercial  domination  over  any  large  Southern  area.  Of 
the  seaport  cities,  Wilmington  and  Charleston  are  static,  Savannah 
holding  its  own,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  promising.  New  Orleans, 
having  failed  to  organize  its  great  hinterland,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
has  not  entirely  failed  of  its  promise  as  a  Southern  port.  It  is  rivaled 
in  the  west  by  the  startling  growth  of  the  Texas  port  of  Houston.  But 
where  other  metropolitan  centers  have  failed,  Atlanta,  lacking  advan- 
tages in  natural  resources — neither  a  river  nor  a  seaport — bids  fair  to 
develop  and  dominate  the  whole  of  the  old  South.  Not  even  Birming- 
ham of  steel  and  coal,  fastest  growing  city  of  the  South,  nor  Memphis, 
river  port  of  the  Delta,  can  cheat  her  of  this  boon.  A  railroad  converg- 
ing point,  a  point  for  basing  freight  rates,  a  Federal  Reserve  center, 
and  a  wholesale  depot  for  the  Southeast,  Atlanta  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  hamlet  Sherman  burned. 

VI 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  South's  fifth  and  newest  region,  the  Pied- 
mont, has  developed  no  great  cities  except  on  its  margins.  Curving  from 
Birmingham  through  North  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  Danville, 
Virginia,  is  the  Piedmont  Crescent.  This  emerging  curve  of  industrial- 
ism represents  the  South's  most  coherent  effort  to  break  with  its  rural 
past  of  frontier  and  plantation.  The  new  industrialism,  however,  still 
firmly  links  the  South  with  its  past  in  the  processing  of  its  cotton. 

In  the  main,  the  Piedmont  is  a  manufacturing  area  of  towns,  not 
of  great  cities.  Basic  to  its  industry  and  accounting  for  its  even  dis- 
tribution is  the  network  of  high-tension  power  lines.  Spreading  with 
startling  rapidity  throughout  the  area,  these  lines  have  created  a 
Southern  super-power  system  and  carried  potential  cotton  mills  to 
every  hamlet.  The  Piedmont  is  a  marginal  zone.  The  very  transition 
from  mountain  to  piedmont  gives  head  to  its  streams  sufficient  for  the 
uses  of  water  power.  In  relation  to  market,  it  is  the  North  of  South 
and  the  South  of  North.  Its  climate  is  not  that  humid,  sultry  thing 
of  the  Delta  and  the  Deep  South.  Its  labor,  cast  out  by  a  niggard 
mountain  economy  or  the  decadent  agriculture  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
was  once  untrained  as  factory  operatives.  Capital  came,  training  de- 
veloped leadership,  and  natural  resources  anchored  the  industrial 
renaissance  in  the  Piedmont.  The  resources  are  there. 

Birmingham,  for  all  its  iron,  cooking  coal,  and  dolomite,  never  made 
more  than  pig  iron  until  taken  in  hand  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
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and  George  G.  Crawford.  The  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  for  all  their 
stock  of  tobaccos,  never  realized  on  them  until  the  Duke,  Reynolds, 
and  other  companies  created  brands,  mass  production,  slogans,  bill- 
board advertising,  and  fortunes.  High  Point,  2ST.  C,  has  almost  come 
to  equal  Grand  Rapids  as  a  synonym  for  furniture,  though  the  forests 
are  retreating  from  her  borders.  But  around  or  basic  to  all  are  the 
cotton  mills,  the  power  lines,  the  mill  villages,  and  the  plentiful  mill 
hands,  the  new  Cotton  Kingdom. 

VII 

For  a  sixth  region,  too  young  to  chart  accurately,  there  has  been 
erected,  largely  on  the  foundations  of  gas  and  oil,  an  industrial  super- 
structure for  the  Southwest.  The  transient  oil  boom  town,  the  derrick, 
and  pipe  line  constitute  the  main  features  of  its  cultural  landscape. 
Although  based  in  a  crude  and  lavish  exploitation  of  limited  resources, 
the  oil  industry  has  accumulated  much  of  the  capital  that  in  the  hands 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  millionaires  will  carry  on  the  future  con- 
structive development  of  the  Southwest.  Its  latest  achievement  is 
piping  gas  from  the  Louisiana  fields  to  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  by 
means  of  relay  pumping  stations. 

VIII 

We  have  spoken  of  the  South's  many  regions  and  of  their  stages  of 
development  from  frontier  through  plantation  to  industrial  regions, 
and  the  changes  that  man  is  making  on  the  map.  Geography,  however, 
offers  one  factor  of  superlative  importance  that  may  be  regarded  as 
not  subject  to  change  by  man.  Let  us  talk  of  the  weather.  Everything 
from  Southern  high  temper  to  the  section's  rank  in  industry  has  been 
credited  to  the  South's  climate.  At  least  one  industrious  student,  Ells- 
worth Huntington,  has  assigned  the  South  a  low  rank  in  civilization 
and  accounted  for  the  status  on  the  basis  of  sub-tropical  climate. 
Although  man's  technology  of  apartment  house  architecture  and  steam 
heat  has  conquered  cold  regions  for  human  habitation,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  man's  ingenuity  has  not  proceeded  further  than  ice  water,  Palm 
Beach  suits,  and  the  frigidaire  in  combating  enervating  heat  and 
humidity.  Changes  are  possible,  however,  in  adjustment  to  climate, 
and  it  is  notable  that  many  Southern  deficiencies  and  inadequacies 
find  climate  a  secondary  rather  than  primary  factor.  Such  was  yellow 
fever  of  unhappy  memory  happily  passed  away.  It  used  to  be  solemnly 
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asserted  by  doctors  that  in  the  Southern  climate  yellow  fever  waged 
war  with  malarial  fever — the  first  ruled  the  cities,  the  second  conquered 
the  country.  The  South  has  proved  the  home  of  diseases,  whose  low 
death  rate  has  concealed  their  tremendous  importance  in  lowered 
vitality  and  efficiency. 

Much  of  the  South's  retardation  popularly  charged  to  the  climate 
indeed  may  be  rightly  transferred  to  the  credit  of  hookworm,  malaria, 
and  ill-chosen  diet.  Thriving  in  areas  of  sandy  soils,  heavy  rainfall, 
warm  winters,  and  bare  feet,  the  hookworm  larvae  have  largely  created 
the  stereotype  of  lean,  cadaverous,  yellow-complexioned,  shiftless 
Southerner  known  as  "poor  white."  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  two 
decades  of  work  on  the  problem,  the  International  Health  Commission's 
announcement  of  victory  over  hookworm  closely  parallels  the  upward 
economic  and  industrial  surge  of  the  South.  The  menace  remains  in 
a  very  weakened  form  only  for  the  rural  white  population  of  school 
age  living  in  sandy  areas.  Malaria,  the  pioneer's  scourge  and  bar  to 
settlement,  has  proved  the  South's  handicap  to  energy  and  industry. 
A  public  health  official,  writing  of  the  South's  mosquito-infested 
sandy  flats,  coastal  swamps,  and  river  deltas,  said :  "The  major  health 
problem  of  this  desolate  region  is  simple  enough.  Drain  all  the  swamps, 
sink  holes  and  barrow  pits,  screen  all  the  houses  and  put  shoes  on 
thousands  and  then  train  them  all  to  cleanly  habits  of  living.  In 
brief,  the  whole  thing  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  it  would  be  for  a  one- 
armed  man  to  empty  the  Great  Lakes  with  a  spoon." 

Public  health  officials  and  the  Rockefeller  Commission  have  achieved 
no  such  triumph  of  preventive  medicine  with  malaria  as  with  hook- 
worm. Sparsely  populated  countrysides  are  still  subject  to  the  drain 
of  chills  and  fevers,  and  many  Southerners  unsuspectingly  carry 
malaria  microbes  dormant  in  their  blood  stream.  But  any  city  or  town 
that  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  may  clean  up  and  police  its  environs 
to  secure  freedom  from  Anopheles.  The  South  still  awaits  a  practical 
method  of  control  attainable  by  the  countryside. 

Pellagra,  although  primarily  confined  to  the  warm  South,  probably 
owes  notbing  to  climate  as  a  contributing  factor.  Serious  and  increas- 
ing in  its  ravages,  it  is  of  chief  importance  as  indicating  the  dietary 
maladjustment  of  a  whole  section.  The  social  heritage  of  a  crude 
frontier  diet  and  the  exigencies  of  cotton  cropping  have  brought  the 
Southern  common  man  to  a  diet  at  variance  with  his  climate.  "Several 
years  of  experience  in  the  Southern  field,"  writes  a  home  demonstration 
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agent,  "convinces  me  that  pork  fat,  starch,  and  sweets  constitute  the 
basis  of  diet  at  all  seasons.  Even  in  growing  season  vegetables  are 
rendered  more  or  less  useless  by  long  cooking."  E.  V.  McCollum  has 
said  :  "Animal  experimentation,  human  geography  and  history  all  point 
in  an  all  but  conclusive  manner  to  diet  as  the  principal  cause  of  our 
health  troubles  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  brought  about  by  communi- 
cable diseases."  In  a  land  of  profusion  in  plant  life,  it  is  tragic  that 
deficiency  in  fresh  fruits,  green  vegetables,  lean  meats,  eggs,  and  milk 
should  have  produced  an  insidious  and  baffling  disease  and  lowered 
the  level  of  human  adequacy.  When  the  reign  of  hookworm,  malaria, 
meat,  meal,  and  molasses  is  completely  broken  the  South  may  expect 
a  release  of  the  energies  of  its  people  sufficient  to  throw  off  cultural 
stagnation  and  the  domination  of  the  cotton  system.  The  handicaps 
of  the  South  are  not  inherent  in  the  geographic  or  biological  scheme 
of  things ;  they  are  incidental  and  may  be  overcome. 


INCOME  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Clarence  Heek 

To  interpret  one  section  of  a  country  to  another  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Traveling  observers,  in  true  tourist  fashion,  generally  come  equipped 
for  this  purpose  with  small  vest-pocket  cameras.  These  little  instru- 
ments are  incapable  of  picturing  entire  landscapes.  They  can  repro- 
duce only  small  fragments  of  the  total  scene.  The  vest-pocket 
photographer  must  perforce  select  his  views,  and  with  an  eye  to  what 
will  interest  his  public  he  customarily  confines  his  attention  to  the 
novel,  the  picturesque,  and  the  striking.  The  net  results  of  his  efforts 
are  usually  a  series  of  miniature  snapshots  which,  detached  from  their 
proper  background,  give  at  best  only  a  partial  and  frequently  a  very 
misleading  impression  of  the  subject  they  purport  to  portray. 

The  South,  probably  more  than  any  other  section  of  the  country, 
has  been  a  victim  of  the  misleading  impressions  created  by  snapshots. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  resurrect  the  old  scrapbooks  that  have  long  since 
been  relegated  to  the  attic.  Their  contents  are  familiar  to  all — pictures 
of  cotton  fields,  stately  plantation  homes,  Negro  mammies,  colonels, 
mint  juleps,  and  singing  darkies  dancing  on  the  levee.  All  of  these 
pictures  represent  actual  photographs  of  particular  segments  of  the 
old  Southern  scene,  but  they  never  adequately  portrayed  the  entire 
landscape. 

A  new  set  of  Southern  pictures  has  taken  the  place  of  old.  These 
pictures  depict  the  South  as  bristling  with  smoking  factory  chimneys, 
covered  with  a  tight  network  of  high  tension  power  lines,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  drab  mill  villages  in  which  pure-bred  Anglo-Saxon 
families — men,  women,  and  children — toil  long  hours  for  less  than 
an  Anglo-Saxon  wage.  These  pictures,  too,  represent  actual  reproduc- 
tions of  the  contemporary  Southern  scene,  but  they  are  only  miniature 
snapshots  and,  detached  from  their  proper  background,  they  are 
capable  of  producing  a  very  erroneous  impression. 

There  are  any  number  of  places  in  the  South  where,  by  holding  a 
Yf>st-pocket  camera  at  the  proper  angle,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  picture 
of  an  infinite  expanse  of  factory  chimneys.  But  suppose  the  vest- 
pocket  camera  be  discarded.  Suppose  the  observer  takes  an  airplane 
and  ascends  several  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  An  aerial  photograph 
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taken  from  this  height  would  reveal  quite  a  different  picture.  The 
streams  of  smoke  from  the  factory  chimneys  would  appear  very  thin 
and  widely  separated,  and  the  mill  villages  would  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance against  a  vast  background  of  timber  and  farm  land. 

There  are  two  current  snapshots  of  the  present-day  South  which  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  view  in  relation  to  their  wider  setting. 
One  is  the  picture  of  the  South's  new  industrialism.  The  other  is  the 
well-known  close-up  of  the  Southern  factory  pay-roll. 

The  present  interest  in  Southern  industry  is  undoubtedly  justified 
by  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  that  industry  is  expanding.  If  it 
is  proper  to  measure  the  industrial  progress  of  a  state  by  the  percentage 
growth  in  the  number  of  its  factory  wage  earners,  then  five  Southern 
states  possess  the  distinction  of  having  led  the  entire  country  with 
respect  to  the  rapidity  of  their  industrial  growth  during  the  eight- 
year  period  from  1919  to  1927.  South  Carolina  headed  the  procession 
with  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in  the  size  of  its  industrial  population. 
North  Carolina  came  next  with  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  followed 
by  Georgia  with  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  Tennessee  with  an  increase 
of  21  per  cent,  and  Alabama  with  an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  In  the 
Southern  area  as  a  whole  the  growth  in  number  of  factory  wage  earners 
was  approximately  9  per  cent.  This  increase  gains  in  significance  when 
balanced  against  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  South  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation registered  a  decline  of  9  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

Despite  this  phenomenal  record  of  industrial  progress,  the  South 
still  remains  predominantly  agricultural.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  rural 
and  agricultural  region  in  the  entire  United  States.  Of  the  ten  states 
which  lead  the  country  with  respect  to  the  relative  size  of  their  farm 
populations,  seven  are  located  in  the  South.  For  every  one  Southerner 
engaged  in  manufacturing  there  are  three  engaged  in  farming.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  for 
every  person  engaged  in  farming  there  are  two  employed  in  manu- 
facturing. North  Carolina  has  a  higher  proportion  of  factory  wage 
earners  than  any  other  state  of  the  South.  Yet  over  half  of  its  population 
lived  on  farms  in  1925. 

So  much  for  the  background  of  the  South's  new  industrialism.  Now 
for  a  broad  perspective  on  the  question  of  Southern  factory  wages. 
It  is  true  that  the  money  wages  of  Southern  factory  workers  are  con- 
siderably below  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  all  incomes  in  the  South  are  below  the  national 
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average.  This  generalization  holds  whether  the  incomes  under  com- 
parison be  those  of  farmers,  ministers,  teachers,  skilled  trade  unionists, 
unorganized  common  laborers,  employees  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities,  or  servants  of  the  state. 

The  ISTational  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has  estimated  the  total 
private  income  of  the  country  by  states.  These  estimates  reveal  an 
astounding  disparity  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Thus,  if  the  aggregate  private  income  received  in  the  South  be  divided 
by  the  South's  total  population,  the  resulting  quotient  will  be  found  to 
be  only  about  half  as  great  as  the  corresponding  quotient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States.  The  Bureau's  estimates,  it  is  true,  refer 
to  the  years  1919  to  1921,  but  subsequent  changes  have  not  been  great 
enough  to  make  the  present  relative  position  of  the  South  materially 
different. 

Why  this  great  disparity  in  income  levels  ?  Is  it  primarily  because  cf 
the  low  level  of  Southern  factory  wages  ?  Such  an  explanation  is  hardly 
tenable  when  it  is  considered  that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  working 
population  of  the  South  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  More- 
over, the  disparity  in  average  income  levels  as  between  the  South 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  greater  than  the  disparity  in  factory 
wages. 

To  understand  why  the  general  average  of  income  in  the  South  is 
low,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  attention  upon  the  industry  in  which 
nearly  half  of  the  Southern  population  gains  its  livelihood.  That  in- 
dustry is  agriculture.  Under  present  conditions,  agriculture  probably 
offers  smaller  returns  to  those  engaged  in  it  than  any  other  major 
economic  activity.  Relative  to  the  total  population  there  are  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  times  as  many  farmers  in  the  South  as  there 
are  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  this 
concentration  of  the  working  population  in  agricultural  pursuits  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  give  the  South  a  low  income  rating.  But  other 
conditions  are  not  equal.  The  gross  returns  per  farm  worker  in  the 
South  are  much  below  the  returns  per  worker  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  this  situation.  It  suffices  to  consider  the  facts.  The  United  States 
I'epartment  of  Agriculture  has  made  estimates  of  gross  farm  income 
by  states.  In  1928,  according  to  these  estimates,  the  average  gross 
income  per  adult  male  worker  employed  in  Southern  agriculture  was 
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$1,016  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $1,773  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita  agricultural  productivity  of 
the  South,  measured  in  terms  of  money,  was  only  about  57  per  cent  of 
the  corresponding  average  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  With  half 
of  its  working  population  engaged  in  the  least  productive  of  the  major 
economic  pursuits,  and  with  a  per  capita  agricultural  productivity 
far  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  general  level  of  income  in  the   South  is  low. 

The  concentration  of  the  South's  man  power  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, which  on  the  whole  yield  very  small  returns  per  worker,  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  on  Southern  wage  rates  in  practically 
all  lines  of  economic  endeavor.  In  the  ten  states  which  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  comparison  have  been  taken  as  representative  of  the 
economic  South  there  are  some  two  million  farm  operators  as  con- 
trasted with  about  a  million  factory  wage  earners.  Over  half  of  the 
farm  operators  are  tenants  with  little  in  the  way  of  capital  investment 
to  tie  them  to  the  soil.  The  South  has,  in  addition,  several  hundred 
thousand  adult  males  belonging  to  the  class  of  farm  laborers  working 
out.  In  1928,  the  average  net  income  of  Southern  farm  operators, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  their  investment,  was  approximately  $554. 
Of  course,  hundreds  of  thousands,  especially  among  the  tenant  farmers, 
did  not  attain  this  average.  In  the  same  year,  casual  farm  laborers 
working  out  received  an  average  wage  of  approximately  $1.60  per  day. 
In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  is  quite  evident  that  wages  in  non- 
agricultural  pursuits  need  not  be  particularly  high  in  order  to  attract 
an  unlimited  supply  of  workers  from  the  farms. 

That  the  situation  in  Southern  agriculture  is  a  basic  factor  in  caus- 
ing the  income  and  wage  disparities  between  the  South  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  becomes  increasingly  clear  when  wage  rates  in  specific 
non-agricultural  employments  are  compared.  It  is  in  the  unskilled 
occupations  capable  of  being  filled  by  raw  recruits  from  the  farm  that 
the  wage  differential  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
reaches  its  maximum.  In  semi-skilled  occupations,  which  are  less  im- 
mediately affected  by  the  competition  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
wage  differential  is  considerably  diminished.  Finally,  in  highly  skilled 
occupations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  out  of  reach  of  potential 
industrial  workers  from  the  farm,  the  wage  differential  is  at  a  minimum 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  disappears. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you  with  the  statistical  proof  of  these 
generalizations.  I  should  like,  however,  to  summarize  briefly  the  results 
of  a  comparative  income  and  wage  study  covering  a  wide  range  of 
industries  and  occupations,  which  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  made  last  year.  This 
study  indicates  that  money  incomes  and  money  wages  are  quite  gen- 
erally lower  in  the  South  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  degree 
of  difference,  however,  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  single  percentage 
which  applies  uniformly  to  all  industries  and  types  of  employment. 
The  income  differential  between  the  South  and  elsewhere  appears  to 
be  larger  in  the  case  of  agriculture  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
major  economic  activity.  As  regards  non-agricultural  employments,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  extent  to  which  Southern  earnings  and  rates  of 
pay  fall  below  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country  depends  largely  on  the 
factor  of  skill. 

The  differential  in  rates  of  pay  for  the  least  skilled  type  of  common 
labor  appears  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  differential  in  agriculture.  Spe- 
cifically, the  wages  paid  common  laborers  in  the  South  range  from 
50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  average  for  similar  classes  of  workers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  semi-skilled  employments,  the  range  of  South- 
ern wages  seems  to  run  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of  the  wages  in  com- 
parable employments  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  skilled  mechanics,  the 
disparity  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  appears  to 
reach  its  minimum,  Southern  wage  rates  representing  from  75  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  corresponding  wage  rates  obtaining  outside  of  the  South. 
The  differentials  noted  do  not  seem  to  be  materially  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  employing  agency,  applying  in  substantially  equal 
degree  to  wages  paid  by  strictly  private  enterprises,  public  utilities, 
and  governments. 

The  extent  to  which  average  wages  for  entire  industries  in  the 
South  fall  short  of  average  wages  in  similar  industries  elsewhere  is 
determined  largely  by  the  relative  proportions  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  employed.  In  industries  employing  a  high  percentage  of  un- 
skilled workers  as,  for  instance,  the  sawmill  industry,  the  disparity 
in  wage  levels  as  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  large. 
In  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industry,  which  employs  a  high 
percentage  of  skilled  workers,  the  disparity  between  the  South  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  relatively  small. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  that  I  have  neglected  to  give  consideration  to 
a  very  important  factor,  namely,  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the  South. 
If  the  South  were  absolutely  self-sufficing,  producing  everything  it 
needed  within  its  own  borders,  the  fact  that  it  had  a  low  scale  of 
income  and  wages  measured  in  terms  of  money  would  have  no  real 
significance.  If  money  incomes  were  low,  so  also  would  be  the  cost  of 
procuring  the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life. 

But  the  South  is  not  a  self-sufficing  economic  unit.  It  specializes  in 
the  production  of  a  limited  number  of  staples,  which  are  largely  con- 
sumed outside  of  the  South.  To  the  extent  that  its  low  money  wages 
mean  low  prices,  this  benefit  is  passed  on  to  other  regions  than  the 
South.  Because  its  productive  activities  are  so  narrowly  specialized, 
the  South  must  satisfy  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  its  living  require- 
ments through  purchases  from  the  outside.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
the  prices  the  South  pays  for  the  commodities  so  purchased  are  any 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  regions  where  these  commodities 
are  produced. 

ISTo  adequate  statistical  study  has  ever  been  made  of  the  South's 
relative  cost  of  living.  The  considerations  cited  would  tend  to  indicate, 
however,  that  the  disparity  in  money  income  and  money  wages  between 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  to  a  large  extent  real. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to  justify  the  present  level 
of  Southern  factory  wages  through  the  device  of  holding  up  agriculture 
as  a  scapegoat.  It  has,  however,  been  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
South's  industrial  problems,  which  now  agitate  the  entire  country,  can- 
not be  successfully  solved  on  the  basis  of  small  snapshot  views  of  de- 
tached segments  of  the  contemporary  Southern  scene.  The  problems  of 
Southern  industry  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  problems  of 
Southern  agriculture,  and  if  they  are  to  be  solved  they  must  necessarily 
be  treated  together. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF   AGRICULTURAL    COOPERATIOX    IX 

THE   SOUTH 

T.   J.   WOOFTER,   Je. 

On  April  13-14,  1920,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
which  will  probably  prove  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of 
Southern  agriculture.  Before  that  time  the  majority  of  the  people 
interested  in  saving  the  farmer  had  been  politicians  or  visionaries; 
and  the  farmer,  in  times  of  distress,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning 
to  such  saviours  as  the  populist  party  or  Blease,  Tillman,  Vardaman, 
or  Heflin.  The  idea  of  cooperative  marketing  was  injected  into  the 
Montgomery  meeting  and  immediately  took  hold.  The  new  principle 
which  was  injected  along  with  cooperation  was  that  from  that  time  on 
the  saving  of  the  farmer,  at  least  as  far  as  his  marketing  problems 
were  concerned,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  group  of  experts  employed 
by  the  combined  farmers,  rather  than  a  group  of  demagogues  elected 
to  office. 

At  the  time  of  this  meeting  both  cotton  and  tobacco  were  in  the 
throes  of  the  1920  depression,  and  it  was  the  panic  frame  of  mind 
which  made  the  farmers  turn  to  the  new  saviour.  By  the  end  of  1925 
fourteen  state-wide  cotton  associations  had  been  formed  and  had 
attained  a  membership  of  almost  300,000.  Within  two  years  the  tobacco 
growers  of  all  three  of  the  major  Southern  areas  had  been  organized, 
and  more  than  200,000  farmers  had  agreed  to  market  their  product 
through  the  associations. 

But  too  much  was  expected  of  cooperation.  Inherent  difficulties  in 
the  situation  and  a  period  of  falling  prices  from  1922  to  1926  again 
discouraged  the  farmers,  and  by  1926  all  three  of  the  tobacco  associa- 
tions had  failed  and  the  cotton  cooperatives  were  in  difficulties.  The 
original  enthusiasm  had  cooled  considerably.  But  the  friends  of  co- 
operation had  just  begun  to  fight.  Their  claims  were  considerably 
deflated  and  their  difficulties  more  soberly  recognized,  but  their  goal 
was  more  clearly  visioned  and  the  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cooperation  strengthened. 

Recently  great  encouragement  has  come  to  the  coopevators  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
Tbis  act  strengthens  cooperatives  in  two  directions.  It  gives  them  the 
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stable  financial  backing  of  tbe  government  instead  of  dependence  upon 
hit  and  miss  loans  from  banks.  It  also  tends  to  force  tbe  farmers  into 
tbe  associations,  since  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Farm  Loan  Act  are  not 
extended  to  individuals  but  apply  solely  to  associations  of  farmers. 

With  this  more  sober  realization  of  the  difficulties  and  objectives, 
with  ten  years  experience  upon  which  to  build,  and  with  the  financial 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  cooperation  is  again 
gaining  ground.  The  cotton  cooperatives  are  being  strengthened,  and 
the  growers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  reorganizing. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  bare  statement  of  the  trend  in  cooperation 
during  the  past  ten  years.  It  omits  reference  to  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  citrus  growers  of  Florida,  the  peanut  growers,  and  other  smaller 
organizations.  It  is  stated  merely  to  furnish  the  background  for  the 
rest  of  this  paper,  which  is  largely  concerned  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Southern  agriculture  that  are  stumbling  blocks  for  cooperative 
movements. 

Why  should  cooperative  associations  develop  so  slowly  in  the 
South?  What  problems  must  they  attack  to  succeed?  What  is  the 
function  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  South  in  developing  this 
major  agricultural  movement  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  concern 
the  remainder  of  tins  paper. 

The  first  of  the  South's  peculiar  set  of  problems  arises  from  the  kind 
of  farmers  in  the  section.  They  are  so  predominantly  tenant  farmers 
and  include  such  a  high  proportion  of  Negro  farmers.  In  the  first 
blush  of  enthusiasm  for  cooperation  it  was  rather  assumed  that  a  plan 
successfully  adapted  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California  and  the  dairy- 
men of  the  Middle  West  could  be  bodily  transferred  to  the  tenant  farms 
of  the  black  belt.  But  the  Southern  farmer  is  not  like  the  Wisconsin 
dairyman  who  drives  in  for  his  cream  check  or  the  California  prune 
grower  who  cashes  his  pool  profits. 

No  other  section  of  the  United  States  is  so  greatly  dependent  on 
tenancy  and  no  other  section  has  such  a  high  proportion  of  tenants 
who  are  share  tenants — landless,  moneyless  men,  dependent  upon  the 
landlord  or  merchant  for  everything  except  their  labor.  As  Dr.  Branson 
has  put  it,  many  have  nothing  but  a  string  of  peppers  and  a  soap 
gourd.  These  men  are  not  in  a  position  to  cooperate  intelligently.  It 
was  the  inclusion  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  Tri-State  Tobacco 
Association  which  involved  that  organization  in  endless  expensive  law- 
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suits,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Association  was  least  successful 
in  those  counties  where  the  proportion  of  tenants  was  greatest. 

Again,  no  other  section  of  the  country  has  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Negro  farmer.  The  experience  of  the  cooperatives  has 
been  that  Negroes  are  willing  to  cooperate  but  they,  like  the  white 
tenants,  are  usually  not  in  a  position  to  control  the  marketing  of  their 
product.  The  existence  of  this  group,  operating  a  fourth  of  the  farms 
in  the  whole  South  and  a  much  higher  proportion  in  the  black  belt 
counties,  calls  for  special  methods  of  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the 
associations  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  Negro  farm  demonstration 
agents. 

Again,  in  the  South,  not  only  the  Negro  and  white  tenant  but  the 
small  owners  also  are  largely  dependent  upon  credit  to  finance  their 
annual  production  and  living  expenses.  Studies  of  production  credit 
at  this  institution  and  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and 
Engineering  College  indicate  that  rates  of  interest  are  inordinately 
high.  As  much  as  35  per  cent  is  paid  for  fertilizer  credit  and  as  much 
as  26  per  cent  for  merchant  credit.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
bad  years  the  merchants  do  not  collect  these  loans  with  their  burden 
of  interest,  but  that  does  not  relieve  the  farmer  from  the  obligation 
and  the  necessity  of  dumping  such  crop  as  he  has  raised  on  the  market 
in  order  to  satisfy  as  much  of  his  indebtedness  as  possible. 

Thus  the  cash  crops  of  the  South  are  grown  largely  by  tenants  and 
Negroes,  who  are  compelled  to  dump  their  produce  to  pay  debts  and 
whose  relationship  to  a  cooperative  association  is  accordingly 
hampered. 

Another  drawback  to  cooperative  marketing  in  the  South  arises 
from  the  vested  interest  of  the  warehouseman  in  the  status  quo.  Along 
with  the  credit  merchant,  the  post-bellum  South  has  developed  in  its 
economy  a  key  position  for  the  warehouseman. 

In  the  small  towns  there  has  been  substituted  for  the  ante-bellum 
aristocracy  of  the  planter  and  the  professional  man  the  present 
oligarchy  of  the  time  merchant  and  the  warehouseman.  In  both  cotton 
and  tobacco,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter,  cooperative  marketing 
must  compete  with  warehouse  marketing,  and  the  warehousemen,  pro- 
tecting their  investments,  oppose  the  change. 

Probably  the  most  fundamental  difficulty  of  Southern  cooperatives 
has  been  the  proneness  of  Southern  farmers  to  overproduce  the  cash 
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crops.  The  curve  of  cotton  production  has  many  more  humps  than 
a  camel,  and  each  hump  is  marked  by  a  howl  about  depressed  prices 
owing  to  the  glutted  market.  The  curve  of  the  production  of  cigarette 
tobacco  mounts  steadily  to  the  sky,  the  only  variation  being  that  it 
mounts  higher  in  some  years  than  in  others. 

There  is  a  glib  formula  that  one  of  the  functions  of  a  cooperative 
is  to  carry  over  the  glut  of  the  big  crops  into  years  of  need,  but  this 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds,  for  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between 
the  farm  price  both  of  cotton  and  of  tobacco  and  the  production  during 
the  following  years.  Rises  in  cotton  price  are  invariably  followed  by 
a  hump  in  production,  while  decreases  in  price  forecast  a  curtailment 
of  production,  and  the  same  law  holds  true  of  tobacco.  What  is  gained 
then  if  cooperation  stabilizes  price  only  to  have  the  stabilized  price 
stimulate  further  overproduction,  which  somebody  must  warehouse 
and  carry  over  ?  Such  procedure  is  merely  the  postponement  of  the  evil 
day  of  a  calamitous  break  in  the  market.  It  is  now  becoming  recognized 
that  no  cooperative  can  for  long  be  successful  in  stabilizing  farm  price 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  effective  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  stabilize  production. 

There  is  need  for  much  more  knowledge  of  this  process  of  overpro- 
duction. What  are  the  local  areas  in  which  it  occurs?  What  crops  are 
dropped  off  to  make  room  for  the  cash  crop  ?  Why  is  it  that,  notwith- 
standing a  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city,  there  is  still  overproduc- 
tion? The  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  only  partially  given 
by  researches  made  to  date  and  this  is  a  fruitful  field  for  further 
research. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  we  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  increments 
in  production  have  come  in  Georgia  and  the  eastern  Carolinas.  But  the 
extent  to  which  this  has  come  about  from  a  shift  from  cotton  to  tobacco 
or  from  food  crops  to  tobacco,  or  from  the  clearing  of  new  lands,  we 
do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade 
that  the  overproduction  came  largely  from  increases  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  several  of  the  other  southwestern  states,  where  the  opening 
of  new  lands  to  cotton  culture  and  the  intensive  application  of  ma- 
chinery greatly  stimulated  production  at  costs  cheaper  than  those 
obtaining  in  the  old  cotton  belt.  Between  1909  and  1924  the  south- 
eastern states  decreased  their  cotton  lands  by  over  four  million  acres, 
which  was  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  the  southwest,  so  that  we 
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had  the  spectacle  of  the  older  cotton  states  accepting  a  smaller  per 
pound  price  for  a  smaller  crop  than  ten  years  before.  This  has  led 
many  prophets  to  assume  that  the  day  of  cotton  in  the  southeast  is 
over.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  quicker  the  farmers  realize  it  the  better. 
However,  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear.  Since  1921  there  have  been 
gradual  increases  in  the  production  of  the  southeast.  Texas  has  never 
attained  its  record  production  of  1920,  while  Mississippi  has  doubled 
its  1920  output,  Alabama  has  doubled  hers,  Georgia  has  almost  come 
back  to  hers,  and  only  South  Carolina  is  far  below  the  1920  figure. 

If  the  southeastern  farmers  are  deluding  themselves  entirely  by  this 
return  to  cotton,  no  one  is  better  in  position  to  advise  with  them  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  control  production  than  the  officials  of  their 
cooperative  marketing  organizations.  The  facts  for  the  guidance  of 
the  coops  will  come  partially  from  their  own  experience  and  partially 
from  the  researches  of  the  Southern  educational  institutions. 

Quality  of  production  is  another  field  in  which  cooperatives  can  be 
fully  as  useful  as  in  quantity.  A  fine  premium  goes  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  a  superior  grade  of  either  cotton  or  tobacco.  The  crop  average 
to  date  this  season  on  a  single  tobacco  market  in  North  Carolina  has 
ranged  from  2.8  cents  per  pound  for  low-grade  lugs  to  42.7  cents  for 
high-grade  leaf.  So  that  we  may  not  assume  that  every  farmer  gets  the 
average  or  even  near  the  average  price  per  pound  for  his  product. 

Nor  are  these  price  differentials  between  grades  the  same  from  year 
to  year.  That  depends  upon  the  amounts  of  the  various  grades  carried 
over  and  the  amounts  appearing  in  the  season's  crop.  This  year's 
average  tobacco  prices  are  considerably  below  last  year's,  but  the  price 
for  lugs  has  held  up  well,  averaging  only  one  cent  below  last  year. 
The  price  for  cutters  is  only  half  a  cent  below  last  year,  but  the  price 
for  the  better  leaf  grades  is  four  and  a  half  cents  lower,  and  for  high- 
grade  wrappers  19  cents  lower  this  year  than  last. 

For  these  reasons  the  farmer  seldom  knows  whether  to  select  his 
land  and  cultivate  it  for  a  high  yield  of  low-grade  product  or  a  medium 
yield  of  high-grade  product.  In  assembling  a  body  of  information  as 
to  the  demand  for  the  different  grades  and  disseminating  these  facts 
to  the  farmer  the  cooperative  can  be  most  useful.  In  fact,  before  the 
organization  of  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Association  there  was  no 
uniform  system  of  grading  tobacco.  Each  company  had  its  own 
grades  and  its  buyers  graded  mentally  as  they  bid  on  the  auction  floor. 
The  Association  worked  out  uniform  grades  which  have  been  adopted 
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by  the  government,  and  now  a  farmer  may  have  his  tobacco  graded 
by  a  government  grader  for  a  small  fee.  It  has  taken  several  years 
of  consistent  pressure  to  get  the  companies  to  report  to  the  government 
the  amount  of  each  grade  they  held  in  storage,  but  now  these  reports, 
together  with  the  reports  on  the  tobacco  graded  for  sale  each  season, 
furnish  the  necessary  data  for  much  needed  research  as  to  the  effect 
of  quality  on  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  officials  of  cooperatives  and 
the  research  departments  of  the  educational  institutions  need  more 
thoroughgoing  research  into  the  economic  peculiarities  of  the  commodi- 
ties handled.  Cotton  is  no  more  like  tobacco  as  a  commodity  than 
tobacco  is  like  cheese.  Each  has  its  peculiar  market  situation.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  tobacco 
not  already  mentioned. 

Tobacco  partakes  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  truck  crop  in  that 
it  is  semi-perishable.  Soon  after  curing  it  must  be  redried  for  preserva- 
tion. The  redrying  plants  are  expensive  and  it  is  not  economical  to 
redry  small  lots  of  tobacco,  hence  the  individual  farmer  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  handling  his  crop.  Some  of  the  most  caustic  criticisms  of 
the  former  Tri-State  Tobacco  Association  came  about  because  of  its 
redrying  policy. 

Again,  tobacco  is  aged  over  a  period  of  months  before  it  is  manu- 
factured. This  aging  process  has  led  manufacturers  to  store  tobacco 
until  they  have  a  tremendous  reserve  supply  on  hand.  In  fact,  the 
amount  in  storage  is  now  equal  to  about  three  times  the  annual 
domestic  requirements,  which  means  that  the  manufacturers  are  under 
no  immediate  pressure  to  buy  the  current  crop.  This  acts  as  a  strong 
cushion  against  the  demand.  In  fact,  the  farm  price  of  tobacco  does 
not  vary  according  to  consumption  at  all  but  fluctuates  closely  with 
the  supply  in  sight. 

These  two  peculiarities  alone  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  in  order 
to  market  tobacco,  a  great  deal  of  technical  detail  about  tobacco  needs 
to  be  considered.  The  procedure  in  marketing  apricots  or  in  marketing 
wheat  cannot  be  blindly  copied. 

During  the  past  ten  years  of  development  of  cooperation  in  the  South 
the  colleges,  especially  the  agricultural  colleges,  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement.  Their  research  staffs  have  discovered  prin- 
ciples. Their  graduates  have  served  as  cooperative  officials,  and  their 
extension  forces  have  aided  in  the  field  service. 
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From  present  indications  cooperative  organization  is  just  beginning 
to  find  its  field  of  usefulness  to  the  Southern  farmer.  There  are  still 
crudities  in  its  program  and  operation.  In  its  development  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  the  departments  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  the 
research  staffs  are  given  a  manifest  opportunity  for  service. 


THE  GEORGIA  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  AND  ITS 
VALUE  TO  INDUSTRY  IN  GEORGIA 

W.  Henry  Smith 

History 

The  founding  of  the  Georgia  College  Placement  Office  in  1924  came 
about  through  a  mutual  need  of  colleges  and  business  in  Georgia.  The 
situation,  briefly,  was  that  the  colleges  were  turning  out  good  men, 
but  that  they  had  no  organized  procedure  for  finding  satisfactory  con- 
nections for  these  men  in  industry.  It  is  true  that  the  professions 
took  care  of  a  sizable  proportion  and  a  number  were  equipping  them- 
selves to  go  back  into  institutions  controlled  by  their  families,  but  a 
large  proportion  were  being  given  general  training  and  had  no  definite 
entree  to  pick  out  properly  the  industries  or  the  businesses  for  which 
they  were  best  qualified.  The  colleges  had  little  or  no  organization  for 
aiding  their  graduates. 

A  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  shows  that  the  industry  of 
our  state  was  in  need  of  more  college  trained  men,  but  had  no  organ- 
ized process  of  getting  them  quickly.  As  a  consequence,  the  college 
men  were  not  sold  as  fully  to  the  industry  of  our  state  as  they  should 
have  been.  Naturally,  some  of  our  very  best  men  were  leaving  the 
state  in  scores  each  year.  They  enriched  the  personnel  of  industries 
of  other  states,  particularly  of  the  east  and  middle  west. 

Mr.  Cator  "Woolford,  a  long-time  student  and  friend  of  education 
and  industry  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  recognized  these  conditions  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Placement  Office  as  a  means  to  hold  our 
own  students  in  the  state  and  to  bring  industry  and  colleges  a  little 
closer  together. 

Purpose 
More  specifically,  the  purposes  of  the  founding  of  the  Office  were : 

1.  To  place  Georgia  college  graduates  in  the  state. 

2.  To  save  so  many  of  our  best  trained  young  people  from  leaving 
the  state  and  seeking  employment  elsewhere. 

3.  To  emphasize  to  the  college  man  opportunities  in  his  native  state. 
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4.  To  emphasize  upon  business  and  industry  the  value  of  a  college 
trained  mind  and,  further,  to  show  that  graduates  can  be  secured 
effectively  and  easily,  and  that  such  selections  will  fit  industry's  needs. 

5.  To  provide  the  colleges  a  mechanism  for  aiding  their  graduates. 

Financing 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  history,  the  Placement  Office 
was  entirely  financed  by  Mr.  Woolford.  As  the  service  began  to  be 
appreciated  by  industry  and  by  the  colleges,  both  groups  showed  a 
willingness  to  contribute  to  its  support.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  a 
few  of  the  larger  business  institutions  in  the  City  of  Atlanta  who  have 
donated  from  $100  to  $300  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College 
Placement  Office,  while  the  colleges  donate  from  $75  to  $300,  depend- 
ing upon  their  size  and  their  treasuries.  The  balance  of  the  funds, 
whatever  they  may  be,  have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Woolford.  There 
is  no  charge  to  the  graduate  nor  to  employer. 

For  general  informative  purposes,  I  might  say  that  $3,500-$5,000 
will  take  care  of  the  budget  of  a  placement  bureau,  which  will  carry 
a  placement  secretary  and  an  assistant  during  part  of  the  year  when 
most  needed.  It  also  cares  for  the  office  and  overhead. 

Later  on  the  activities  of  the  original  office  were  expanded,  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  expenditure.  This  will  be  outlined  as  we  go  along. 

Present  Organization 

Before  taking  up  a  description  of  the  placement  activities,  however, 
I  wish  to  add  further  that  the  Placement  Office  is  under  the  direction 
of  an  advisory  board,  made  up  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  state  and  also  of  representatives  from  industry.  The  board 
elects  an  executive  committee  and  also  the  general  officers  for  each  year. 

In  each  of  the  colleges  there  is  a  faculty  representative  or  personnel 
officer  who  has  frequent  close  contact  with  the  central  office.  In  addi- 
tion, this  officer  appoints  a  student  representative  from  the  junior 
or  senior  class  to  work  with  him  in  lining  up  the  student  interests  and 
advancing  in  other  ways  the  cause  of  the  Placement  Office. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  history,  we  had  to  depend  upon  personal 
friends  in  each  college  to  carry  on  the  interests  and  work  of  the  office, 
but  now  we  are  dealing  with  the  personnel  officer  wherever  he  has  been 
designated.  A  year  ago  the  advisory  board  of  the  College  Placement 
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Office  authorized  an  extension  of  the  service  to  cover  general  publicity 
and  student  loan  foundation  activities. 

The  office  has  had  three  divisions:  (1)  the  regular  placement  func- 
tion, (2)  a  division  of  student  loan  foundations,  and  (3)  a  general 
information  division  for  information  on  colleges  and  general  publicity. 

Taking  them  up  in  reverse  order,  I  shall  describe  these  activities 
briefly.  The  Information  Division  was  developed  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  prospective  students  on  colleges.  Several  trips  were  made  by 
the  secretary  to  different  schools  and  more  or  less  extensive  surveys, 
in  person  and  by  questionnaire,  were  made  of  scores  of  colleges.  The 
information  is  available  as  a  guide  to  the  parent  or  prospective  student. 
This,  however,  has  not  proved  very  popular  and  this  phase  of  the  office 
work  as  been  abandoned. 

In  passing,  I  should  mention  another  interesting  experiment  of  the 
Information  Division,  which  was  to  furnish  information  to  the  college 
on  prospective  students.  This  was  done  through  the  medium  of  a 
character  report  which  the  Placement  Office  arranged  to  secure  from 
a  national  inspection  or  reporting  agency.  The  Office  offered  to  furnish 
gratis  several  dozen  reports  to  each  of  the  institutions  interested. 
Very  few  of  these  institutions  used  the  reports.  One  college  used  about 
one  hundred  and  is  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  securing  such 
information  to  supplement  what  they  normally  secure  from  estab- 
lished sources  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  the  undesirable  applicants 
for  the  freshman  year.  Another  institution  used  several  dozen  of  these 
reports  effectively  in  lining  up  information  on  students  applying 
for   loans. 

These  reports  cost  the  Office  slightly  over  $1.00  each,  and  of  course 
we  could  not  maintain  the  gratis  plan.  Experience  shows  that  colleges 
are  not  prone  to  pay  the  costs  of  these  inspections.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  they  have  adequate  information  without  incurring  additional 
expense. 

The  publicity  phase  takes  the  form  of  a  monthly  publication  known 
as  "Contact."  This  is  circulated  widely  among  the  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  business  institutions.  It  keeps  the  services  of  the  Placement 
Office  advertised. 

The  Student  Loan  Division  was  organized  to  pnake  a  research  of 
the  scores  of  student  loan  foundations  in  the  state.  It  has  been  found 
that  there  are  over  two  million  dollars  in  more  than  a  score  of 
student  loan  funds  in  the  state,  and  that  many  of  these  foundations 
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were  very  loosely  organized.  The  Division  has  made  a  survey  and 
recommended  standard  procedures  and  guides,  which  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  several  foundations  of  the  state,  both  private  and  those 
administered  by  the  colleges.  It  has  used  the  Rotary  Club  experience 
as  the  principal  basis  for  its  recommendations. 

The  Placement  Division,  as  its  name  implies,  takes  care  of  that 
function  of  the  Office  concerned  with  the  registration  of  college  stu- 
dents, gathering  information  upon  them,  and  finding  suitable  busi- 
ness connections  for  them.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  work  which  I  shall 
elaborate. 

This  full  organization  required  five  people;  a  secretary  for  each  of 
the  three  divisions,  a  stenographer,  and  a  telephone  operator  or  in- 
formation desk  girl.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  in  the  Information 
Division  and  in  the  Student  Loan  Division  was  pioneering  in  nature. 
As  indicated,  some  of  the  Information  Division  work  has  been  aban- 
doned and  the  office  will  be  operated  this  year  with  only  two  or  three 
people.  I  personally  believe  that  a  competent  secretary  and  a  competent 
assistant  are  sufficient  to  run  the  job  until  next  summer,  when  for 
three  or  four  months  an  assistant  will  be  needed  for  placements. 

The  Actual  Technique  of  the  Placement  Work 

1.  The  real  placement  process  starts  in  January  and  February,  when 
the  placement  secretary  and  the  president  of  the  Placement  Office, 
or  some  other  officer,  together  visit  various  leading  schools  of  the  state. 
Talks  are  arranged  beforehand  by  the  contact  or  personnel  officer  and, 
consequently,  a  group  of  interested  students  is  brought  together  to 
hear  the  message  from  the  Placement  Office.  Sometimes  a  business 
man  goes  along  to  make  an  inspiring  and  impressive  talk.  Following 
these  talks,  personal  interviews  are  held  with  students,  vocational 
advice  is  given  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  registration  blanks 
are  distributed.  These  blanks  are  on  display  here  and  upon  examina- 
tion you  will  find  that  they  provide  much  to  be  filled  in  by  the  student, 
also  space  for  the  college  to  fill  in  the  school  record.  Both  are  important 
factors,  and  determine  largely  the  qualities  of  the  registrant  and  the 
basis  for  estimating  his  fitness  for  this  or  that  job. 

2.  When  the  blanks  are  received  from  the  school,  we  make  up  a 
catalogue,  and  this  is  widely  distributed  among  the  prospective  em- 
ployers in  the  state. 
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3.  There  are  several  detail  forms  which  are  used  in  keeping  proper 
records  of  those  individuals  registered ;  likewise  cards  for  keeping  the 
records  by  schools  or  colleges ;  and  other  forms  necessary  to  the  detail 
administration  of  the  Office.  These  are  largely  explanatory  and  are 
apparent  in  the  display  provided. 

4.  After  a  requisition  is  received  from  an  employer,  the  registrants 
are  analyzed  by  the  Office  to  determine  who  are  the  best  qualified  for 
the  job  in  question.  Papers  are  then  sent  or  given  to  the  employer, 
and  he  selects  the  names  of  those  he  would  prefer  to  interview.  After 
this  preliminary  work  is  done,  the  Placement  Office  gets  in  personal 
touch  with  the  registrants  whom  the  employer  wishes  to  see  and 
arranges  for  the  interviews. 

5.  After  a  student  is  placed  we  use  a  follow-up,  both  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  student — one  to  ask  what  progress  is  being  made  and  the 
other  to  find  out  how  the  student  likes  his  surroundings,  and  what  is 
his  own  opinion  of  his  progress.  We  consider  this  an  important  step 
for  both  employer  and  employee.  Sometimes  it  enables  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
without  any  attempt  at  interference  in  the  personnel  administration 
policy  of  any  institution. 

6.  Of  course,  job  requests  or  requisitions  from  employers  do  not 
come  floating  in  in  any  magnitude,  though  an  ever  widening  group 
of  business  institutions  relies  on  us  first  to  fill  their  needs.  We  have 
to  stir  around  a  good  deal  to  find  sufficient  satisfactory  places  in  which 
to  place  the  men  registered  with  us.  Registration  runs  around  250- 
350  during  the  course  of  a  year.  In  a  good  year  we  place  from  175-200, 
and  not  in  any  large  blocks.  These  are  not  placed  suddenly  but  over  a 
period  of  months,  and  during  that  time  several  of  those  who  first 
registered  with  us  may  have  placed  themselves.  We  have  a  little  follow- 
up  every  month  or  so  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  registered,  both  to 
let  them  know  that  we  are  working  on  their  cases  and  to  enable  us  to 
keep  informed  regarding  them. 

Its  Value  to  Business 

Without  going  further  into  the  detail  of  the  procedure,  which  I 
have  described  merely  to  show  you  the  functioning  of  a  placement 
office,  I  should  like  to  take  up  a  discussion  of  the  direct  value  to 
business. 
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1.  Recently  we  received  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  openings  some 
three  dozen  letters  which  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  on  exhibition 
and  are  from  leading  business  men  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Placement  Office  is  giving  the  colleges  a 
closer  tie-in  with  industry.  In  some  degree,  it  has  gotten  back  to  the 
colleges  a  better  message  from  industry,  and  has  more  clearly  estab- 
lished for  the  colleges  what  industry  wants  in  its  prospective  employees. 
It  has  especially  helped  many  students  to  recognize  that  while  70  per 
cent  effort  may  get  a  passing  mark  in  college,  industry  will  demand  100 
per  cent  effort,  even  though  it  may  accept  a  70  per  cent  efficiency.  This 
is  a  matter  of  point  of  view,  and  industry  demands  everything  of  its 
employees  who  are  going  to  grow  and  progress.  The  sooner  a  college 
student  learns  this,  the  better  employee  he  is  going  to  be. 

3.  The  Office  has  provided  the  business  men  in  industry  a  ready, 
central  source  from  which  to  get  well-qualified  men.  It  saves  somewhat 
the  need  of  "scouting."  It  also  relieves  the  necessity  of  advertising 
for  men. 

4.  The  Placement  Office  saves  time  for  the  employer  by  weeding  out 
a  great  many  of  those  not  particularly  fitted  for  a  special  type  of  work. 
It  does  the  preliminary  work  and  thus  saves  this  much  effort  and 
time  for  industry. 

5.  The  selections  available  to  industry  are  spread  over  many  col- 
leges, getting  some  of  the  best  men  of  each.  It  thus  broadens  the  types 
from  which  industry  can  draw  its  quota  of  men  needed. 

6.  One  of  the  incidental  values  to  business  is  that  it  provides  a  place 
to  send  applicants  who  tug  at  the  business  personnel  man's  coat  tail, 
such  as  relatives  of  employees,  friends  of  executives,  etc.,  and  yet  it 
enables  the  personnel  office  to  make  good  with  the  applicant. 

7.  Through  its  advertising  and  constant  work  and  contact,  it  defi- 
nitely shows  industry  the  value  of  college-trained  men,  and  thus  tends 
further  to  open  up  the  field  of  opportunity  for  the  ever  increasing 
army  of  college  graduates. 

8.  It  does  save  much  of  the  college-trained  talent  for  the  business 
and  industry  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  times  of  depression,  and  even 
in  normal  times,  we  are  not  able  to  absorb  readily  all  the  college- 
trained  talent  in  our  state,  but  we  had  been  losing  much  more  than 
we  have  been  losing  since  the  Placement  Office  has  been  functioning. 
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Evaluation 

As  stated,  in  a  normal  year  the  Placement  Office  finds  satisfactory 
locations  for  from  175  to  200  graduates  of  the  state.  This,  however, 
does  not  represent  the  full  measure  of  its  service.  Through  the  stimu- 
lation of  its  work,  we  figure  that  it  enables  two  or  three  times  this 
many  students  not  registered  with  us  to  locate  themselves  more  easily 
in  suitable  positions. 

A  more  specific  picture  of  its  value  to  industry  is  indicated  in  the 
tabulations  of  answers  from  158  people — a  portion  of  those  placed  by 
the  office  during  the  past  two  to  five  years.  These  answers  were  given 
to  a  questionnaire  this  spring. 

Tabulations 

1.  Kind  of  Business 

Fairly  well  diversified,  the  leaders  being  telephone  and  telegraph 
inspections,  insurance,  banking,  and  real  estate. 

2.  Kind  of  Position 

Mostly  clerical.  These  men  are  in  the  formative  business  period, 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  see  them  breaking  into  clean-cut  specialties,  or  into 
the  junior  management  brackets. 

3.  Salaries 

The  average  time  of  employment  for  the  group  is  34.6  months; 
starting  salaries  are  $101— f-  a  month  and  present  salary  $162-|-.  The 
average  increase  per  year  is  over  $21.  The  bulk  of  starting  salaries  is 
between  $100  and  $150. 

4.   Changes  of  Position 

Thirty-one  per  cent  changed.  I  consider  this  reasonably  good.  These 
changes  evidently  mean  leaving  the  first  concern  with  whom  we  placed 
them.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  men  placed  changed  more  than  one  time. 

5.  Loan  Funds 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  men  received  benefit  from  loan  funds. 
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Conclusion 

The  theory  behind  the  Office  has  not  been  to  place  every  college 
graduate  who  does  not  have  a  job  when  he  leaves  school,  but  to  keep 
alive  and  to  stimulate  the  close  relationship  which  should  exist  be- 
tween colleges  and  industry,  and  actually  to  provide  an  avenue  through 
which  those  graduates  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  can  go 
logically  about  entering  industrial  and  business  life,  as  well  as  through 
which  business  can  find  a  way  for  good  selection  of  employees. 

We  admit  shortcomings  a  plenty,  but  letters,  editorials,  and  state- 
ments received  by  the  Office  make  us  happy  to  feel  that  we  have  con- 
tributed "our  bit"  to  the  joint  relationships  of  colleges  and  industry. 


THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE'S  VALUE  TO  INDUSTRY 
Robert  I.  Rees 

As  we  consider  the  human  effort  which  in  its  entirety  supports  our 
present  complex  civilization,  we  cannot  but  have  faith  that  a  wise 
Providence  has  ordained  a  human  race,  the  individuals  of  which  are 
possessed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  aptitudes,  skills,  abilities,  and  capaci- 
ties which,  combined  in  the  aggregate  through  the  team  work  of  our 
social  organization,  accomplish  the  work  of  the  world.  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  confess  that  this  is  being  done  only  after  a  fashion,  and 
that  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement  in  the  ordering  of  the  world's 
work.  A  wise  president  has  recently  stated  that  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibility of  our  present  social  order,  particularly  that  part  that  has 
to  do  with  educational  endeavor,  is  to  develop  all  the  talents  of  all 
the  people.  If  we  can  do  this,  support  to  the  foundations  of  our  nation's 
institutions  is  secure,  and  democracy  will  remain  triumphant. 

It  will  be  of  undoubted  value  to  this  gathering,  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  adjustment  of  education  in  the  South  to  rapidly  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  to  take  an  accounting  of  how  nearly  education  and 
industry  are  approaching  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  developing 
all  the  talents  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  individual 
to  have  more  than  a  limited  view  of  this  enormous  field,  and  the  little 
I  can  contribute  can  only  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  stimulus  for  greater 
contributions  out  of  the  experience  of  members  of  this  group. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  a  consideration  of  the  over-all  educational  con- 
tribution which  is  being  made  to  human  development.  Following  a 
study  made  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
during  1929,  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  ages  of 
five  to  twenty-five  years  were  48,000,000;  those  in  school  numbered 
25,000,000,  leaving  23,000,000  out  of  school  who  are  trying  to  find 
their  appropriate  occupations  in  life.  The  children  begin  leaving  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  half  of  them  are  out  by  the  age  of  fifteen, 
their  median  age  of  entering  high  school.  Taking  the  whole  group  of 
those  who  have  left  school,  in  round  numbers  14,000,000  have  ele- 
mentary schooling  and  only  8,000,000  have  secondary  schooling,  of 
which  number  3,500,000  graduate  from  high  school.  Less  than  1,000,000 
of  these  enter  college  (including  normal  school).  These  numbers  indi- 
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cate  the  operation  of  the  educational  system  as  a  sieve,  dropping  out 
from  year  to  year  large  numbers  of  the  least  fit,  until  in  college  is 
found  the  highest  ratio  of  potential  leaders.  Unfortunately,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  other  than  lack  of  ability,  many  young  people  with 
potentiality  for  leadership  drop  out  with  only  elementary  school  edu- 
cation, and  another  large  proportion  without  completing  high  school. 
Is  there  not  here  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  full  service  by  the  educa- 
tional system  in  failing  to  carry  on  to  higher  opportunities  young 
people  of  undoubted  ability  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  forced 
to  face  life  with  a  meagre  background  of  education?  We  must  em- 
phasize also  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  earnest  attempts  to  regulate  prop- 
erly entrance  of  candidates  into  college,  many  mediocre  students  are 
admitted  and  some  even  graduate,  bringing  about  a  sincere  conviction 
that  it  would  have  been  advantageous  for  students  of  this  character 
if  they  had  entered  occupations  instead  of  college.  These  points  are 
brought  forth  merely  to  illustrate  that  we  are  still  very  much  off 
balance  in  our  efforts  to  develop  the  talents  of  our  young  people.  Only 
last  week,  however,  in  attending  a  conference  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
elementary  schools  through  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  field  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Here  may  be  the  instrument 
needed  for  the  early  discovery  of  the  talents  of  young  individuals  and 
a  right  directive  for  their  proper  continuing  development.  Neverthe- 
less, the  educational  system  now  functions  definitely,  if  somewhat 
roughly,  as  a  selective  process  which  carries  on  to  the  day  of  graduation 
from  college  and  brings  up  to  that  point  a  large  number  of  young  men 
of  high  quality  and  undoubted  ability  and  with  capacity  for  leadership. 
Let  us  leave  education  for  the  moment  and  consider  the  situation 
in  industry,  particularly  its  organization  in  relation  to  the  talent  re- 
quired for  successful  operation.  Obviously  every  business  organization 
is  pyramidal  in  form,  with  the  president  at  the  apex  and  the  broad 
mass  of  general  forces  at  the  base.  Between  the  two  extremes  are  ar- 
ranged the  levels  of  supervisory  and  executive  responsibility.  In  this 
breakdown  or  division  of  labor  we  have  a  living  organization — a  steady 
flow  of  human  endeavor.  In  its  ideal  each  individual  is  growing,  de- 
veloping, and  progressing  upward  through  the  levels  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability  and  capacity.  Because  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  all  business 
organizations,  it  is  inevitable  that  numbers  of  men  will  stop  perma- 
nently at  each  level  in  the  organization.  The  employer  would  have  full 
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satisfaction  if  he  could  feel  assured  that  as  each  man  stops  he  has  been 
developed  to  the  full  and  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  ability  and 
capacity.  This  is  simply  another  illustration  of  the  demand  for  varying 
talents  and  degrees  of  talent  required  in  the  upbuilding  and  main- 
taining of  an  industrial  organization. 

The  objective  we  are  seeking,  then,  in  maintaining  the  personnel 
organization  of  a  business  or  industry  is  a  well-balanced  force. 

We  must  have  large  numbers  of  individuals,  men  and  women,  whose 
talents  lie  in  the  development  of  high  skill  in  the  crafts  and  who  will 
be  content  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  social  order  in  this  field. 
Interspersed  among  these  craftsmen  should  be  found  individuals  for 
each  industrial  organization  who  have  abilities  and  capacities  for 
leadership  and  who  will  progress  out  of  the  crafts  into  positions  of 
supervisory  responsibility.  They  should  move  upward  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacities.  However,  because  of  our  existing  social  organization, 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  country,  selection  of  leadership  material  from  the  general  forces 
does  not  and  will  not  provide  all  the  talent  necessary  for  supervisory 
and  executive  positions.  For  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  leader- 
ship in  industry  we  must  look  to  the  output  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  country,  and  we  must  capitalize  to  the  maxi- 
mum the  educational  background  of  graduates  from  the  universities 
and  colleges. 

The  similarity  between  the  pyramidal  form  of  industry  and  the 
output  of  the  educational  system  is  quite  remarkable  when  you  come 
to  consider  it.  About  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  nation 
receives  elementary  training  only,  with  a  constantly  decreasing  number 
passing  through  school  into  the  years  of  high  school  and  college,  so 
that  only  slightly  over  five  per  cent  of  all  native-born  men  twenty-two 
years  old  receive  their  bachelor's  degree.  The  broad  base,  then,  in  the 
educational  output  is  made  up  of  young  people  with  elementary  school- 
ing only,  while  in  industry  the  broad  base  is  that  of  the  general  forces. 
Something  less  than  one-tenth  of  all  employed  in  business  and  industry 
occupy  positions  in  the  supervisory  and  executive  levels,  but  those  must 
be  of  the  highest  quality. 

Right  selection  of  employees  for  business  and  industry  still  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  sound  judgment  of  experienced  interviewers. 
They  fortify  themselves,  of  course,  by  securing  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  the  applicant  from  the  application  form,  which  is, 
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in  effect,  a  case  history  of  the  man  being  interviewed.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  interview,  backed  up  by  all  the  evidence  obtainable, 
is  still  a  crude  method  of  determining  the  skill,  aptitudes,  and  capa- 
bilities of  prospective  employees.  Here  again,  as  in  education,  we  are 
doing  a  rough  but  fairly  good  job  in  the  selective  process.  Industry  is 
looking  hopefully  to  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  for 
continuous  development  which  will  increase  the  validity  of  psycho- 
logical tests.  Many  of  them,  for  skill  and  special  ability,  aptitude  and 
dexterity,  and  mental  alertness,  are  being  used  conservatively  and  are 
perhaps  still  on  an  experimental  basis  in  industry  today. 

You  will  think  that  I  am  slow  in  approaching  the  specific  subject 
of  the  college  graduate's  value  to  industry,  although  I  have  tried  to 
lead  up  to  its  consideration  along  the  paths  of  both  education  and 
industry.  The  outstanding  element  in  the  whole  situation  is  that  lead- 
ership talent,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  is  rare.  The  best  efforts 
of  business  and  industry  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of 
young  men  without  higher  education  fail,  and  will  fail,  to  provide  all 
the  leadership  talent  needed  in  business  and  industry.  We  must  look  to 
the  colleges  for  a  large  proportion  of  this  leadership. 

The  enormous  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  country  in  recent  years  emphasizes  the  values  in  the  em- 
ployment of  college  men.  In  1910,  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
men  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  number  of  native-born  men 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age  was  less  than  21/-!  Per  cent.  In  1928,  it 
was  slightly  over  5  per  cent.  This  5  per  cent  constitutes  a  very  sub- 
stantial proportion — probably  one-third  to  one-half — of  the  young 
men  in  the  country  with  the  most  outstanding  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal qualities.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  college- 
trained  men  in  the  leadership  of  business  will  increase.  Any  industrial 
organization  wishing  to  insure  the  employment  of  its  share  of  the  best 
young  men  entering  business  must  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
from  the  colleges.  If  business  and  industry  do  not  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  employ  these  young  men  upon  their  graduation,  they  will 
not  be  available  for  employment  again.  It  behooves  each  organization 
in  business  and  industry  to  make  careful,  continuous,  and  long-time 
studies  of  its  annual  needs  for  leadership  talent.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  potential  leadership  possible  of  development  already  in 
the  organization  are  necessary,  and  these  will  show  for  each  year  the 
deficit  which  should  be  covered  by  the  employment  of  college  men. 
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For  a  small  industry  this  might  mean  but  one  man  a  year;  for  the 
largest  industries  this  number  sometimes  runs  to  a  thousand.  With- 
out deliberate  consideration  of  this  important  need,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  employment  endeavor,  industries  will  fail  to  secure  their 
share  of  high-quality  potential  leadership  which  is  coming  forth  from 
the  colleges  each  year. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  mostly  the  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
problem.  From  a  study  of  the  income  tax  and  census  reports,  there 
seem  to  be  available  each  year  in  all  the  walks  of  life  about  75,000 
positions  which  might  be  suitable  future  objectives  for  college  men. 
That  is,  they  might  look  forward  to  these  positions  of  responsibility 
ten  to  fifteen  years  after  graduation.  These  are  positions  which  carry 
annual  salaries  of  $4,000  and  over.  There  are  about  43,000  college 
graduates,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  would  be  of  the  caliber  to  fill 
these  positions  ten  to  fifteen  years  hence,  leaving,  roughly,  30,000 
college  men  available  for  75,000  positions.  This  seems  a  proper  balance, 
although  the  tendency  seems  to  be  that  the  proportion  of  college-trained 
men  in  leadership  will  gradually  increase.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  every  available  good  college  man 
whom  the  colleges  and  universities  are  making  available  to  business 
and  industry  today. 

Referring  to  the  qualitative  demands,  business  looks  to  the  colleges 
for  men  of  high  caliber  for  leadership  in  carrying  on  the  general 
operations  of  the  business,  but,  more  specifically,  there  is  need  for  men 
trained  for  staff  and  technical  positions.  Many  positions  in  industry 
can  be  filled  only  by  men  who  have  been  fundamentally  trained  in 
college  for  specific  objectives  in  industry.  This  higher  training  lies 
in  such  fields  as  economics,  business  administration,  the  social  sciences, 
pure  science,  and  engineering.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  for  men  with  these  specialized  backgrounds.  Do 
business  and  industry  (including  agriculture)  in  the  South  fully 
realize  the  high  services  your  splendid  institutions  can  render  them? 
Do  employers  realize  that  right  at  their  doors  lies  a  market  open  to 
them  for  selection  of  the  highest  quality  of  the  fine  young  manhood 
of  the  South  ? 

Perhaps,  if  I  were  purely  selfish  and  considered  only  the  good  of 
the  industry  to  which  I  belong,  I  would  not  urge  upon  industry  in 
the  South  to  make  opportunity  for  all  of  the  high-quality  young  men 
coming  from  their  Southern  institutions. 
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Selecting  somewhat  at  random  from  a  group  of  five  of  the  larger 
institutions  in  the  South,  we  find  that  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  their  graduates  are  in  the  Bell  System.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  South,  in  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  The  remainder  are  scattered  throughout  the  country ;  many 
of  them  are  with  us  in  New  York.  Those  of  you  who  know  of  our  selec- 
tion process  realize  that  we  are  taking  into  our  organization  only  the 
highest  quality  of  college  graduates.  Can  you  afford  to  give  up  this 
large  proportion  of  young  Southern  leadership  to  help  build  up  industry 
in  other  parts  of  the  country?  I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  this 
percentage  gives  any  indication  of  the  general  migration  of  your 
bright  young  men  into  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  nevertheless 
it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  your  business,  industry, 
and  agriculture  to  provide  full  opportunity  for  all  of  the  outstanding 
young  men  you  have  with  you.  When  the  present  industrial  depression 
has  disappeared  and  has  become  but  a  bad  dream  the  South  will  march 
on  as  it  has  in  the  recent  past  toward  higher  achievements  and  prog- 
ress, and  will  further  to  the  utmost  the  almost  phenomenal  develop- 
ment which  has  come  to  you  in  recent  years.  You  need  all  the  men  of 
leadership  and  vision  that  you  can  muster,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
lose  many  of  the  well-trained  young  men  of  high  quality  who  are 
graduating  each  year  from  your  Southern  colleges  and  universities. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Benjamin  B.  Kendrick 

Professor  Knight  has  suggested  that  I  take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  before  we  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  papers  scheduled  for 
this  afternoon  to  tell  you  something  of  the  Southern  Regional  Com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man for  the  year  1930-1931. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  are  aware  that  there  was  organized  in  1925 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Seven  learned  societies,  repre- 
senting respectively  anthropology,  economics,  history,  political  sci- 
ence, psychology,  sociology,  and  statistics,  each  elect  three  members  of 
the  Council  and  four  members  are  elected  at  large,  making  a  total 
membership  of  twenty-five.  Permanent  executive  offices  are  maintained 
at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Council  has  been  financed 
thus  far  almost  wholly  by  funds  derived  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  or  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  should  be 
mentioned  as  of  special  interest  to  Southern  educators,  however,  that 
last  year  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  donated  $50,000  to  establish  some 
Southern  fellowships  in  the  social  sciences.  This  money  is  administered 
by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  which  appointed  a  special 
Southern  Fellowship  Committee  to  select  worthy  persons  to  be  the 
recipients  of  these  fellowships. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  usually  meets  twice  a  year,  a 
short  meeting  during  the  winter,  generally  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
longer  meeting  in  the  late  summer  in  Hanover,  N.H.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Council  is  performed  by  its  Committee  on  Problems 
and  Policy,  which  holds  five  or  six  short  meetings  during  the  year  and 
one  longer  session  at  Hanover  preliminary  to  the  conference  of  the 
Council  at  that  place. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Council  is  to  promote  research  in  the  social 
sciences,  particularly  research  regarding  inter-discipline  and  of  a  co- 
operative nature.  Since  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Council,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  attempt  to 
state  what  its  policy  has  been  or  is  about  to  become.  During  the  past 
summer,  however,  I  was  a  guest  of  the  Council  or,  more  accurately, 
of  the  Problems  and  Policy  Committee  at  the  Hanover  meeting.  From 
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the  general  discussions  I  gathered  that  the  Council  is  on  the  point  of 
a  new  departure  in  its  policy  or  "strategy,"  as  it  is  commonly  referred 
to.  Heretofore  the  Council,  through  its  Problems  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, has  determined  (on  its  own  initiative,  in  the  main)  what  re- 
search problems  should  be  undertaken  and  has  set  up  committees  for 
their  study.  Some  of  the  studies  have  been  completed,  some  abandoned, 
and  some  are  still  being  pursued.  I  might  mention,  in  passing,  that  one 
of  the  best  studies  to  be  completed  under  this  system  was  that  on 
"Negro  Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island,"  which  was  done  by  a  committee 
composed  largely  of  members  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  In- 
stitute for  Research  in  Social  Science.  In  the  future  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Council  will  confine  itself  more  and  more  to  passing  upon 
projects  submitted  to  it  by  groups  which  it  did  not  originally  create. 
If  it  approves  the  project,  it  will  assist  in  obtaining  funds  for  carrying 
forward  the  study  and  in  such  other  ways  as  are  possible.  A  number 
of  such  projects  were  presented  to  the  Council  at  Hanover  this  summer. 
At  the  Hanover  Conference  of  1929  the  Council  concluded  that  after 
four  years'  experience  two  sections  of  the  country  had  not  been  brought 
as  fully  into  the  scope  of  its  activities  as  might  be :  the  South  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Therefore,  it  decided  to  appoint  a  regional  committee 
for  each  of  these  more  or  less  remote  and  peculiar  divisions  of  the 
country.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  the  two  regional  committees 
have  been  active  now  for  about  a  year.  The  first  chairman  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Committee  was  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  whatever  the  Committee  has  accomplished 
to  date  is  attributable  to  his  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  energy. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Odum  is  so  burdened  with  other  responsibilities 
and  duties  that  he  felt  that  the  chairmanship  should  be  given  to  some- 
one else  for  this  year,  and  at  the  1930  Hanover  Conference  the  duties 
of  that  position  were  placed  upon  me.  My  reluctance  in  accepting  a 
place  for  which  I  felt  myself  incompetent  was  overcome  when  I  was 
assured  that  Dr.  Odum  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee.  With  his  support  and  that  of  five  other  splendid 
scholars — Wilson  Gee  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Joseph  Peterson 
of  George  Peabody  College,  G.  W.  Stocking  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Walter  J.  Matherly  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  N.  B. 
Pond  of  the  University  of  Mississippi — I  am  emboldened  to  hope  that 
my  administration  may  not  result  in  complete  failure.  No  committee, 
however,  can  succeed  in  stimulating  research  in  the  South  without  the 
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cordial  cooperation  and  support  of  Southern  educators  in  general  and 
college  and  university  administrators  in  particular.  Just  how  you  can 
assist  us  will  become  apparent,  I  trust,  as  I  proceed  with  these  remarks. 
But  first  let  me  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the  present  status  of  research 
in  the  social  sciences  in  the  South. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1930,  Dr.  Odum  mailed  postal  reply  cards 
to  1,058  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  eleven  states  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  together  with  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma.  This  number 
represents  very  nearly  the  total  of  teachers  of  history,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  statistics,  and  anthropology  in  white  and 
Negro  institutions  above  the  grade  of  high  school.  Generally  speaking, 
the  psychologists  were  not  included.  Five  hundred  and  eighteen  replies 
were  received,  or  48.8  per  cent.  Of  those  replying,  41.6  per  cent  were 
historians  and  political  scientists,  26.2  per  cent  economists,  16.4  per 
cent  sociologists,  while  15.8  per  cent  were  unclassified.  The  following 
information  was  asked  for : 

1.  Institution. 

2.  Academic  rank. 

3.  Degrees  held  and  where  received. 

4.  Courses  taught. 

5.  Research  under  way. 

6.  Research  in  which  interested  but  not  under  way. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  information  obtained : 
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It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  the  great  majority  of  the  51.2 
per  cent  who  did  not  reply  not  only  did  not  have  any  research  under 
way  but  were  not  much  interested  in  research,  although  I  know  per- 
sonally of  some  cases  in  which  this  assumption  is  unwarranted. 

These  figures  are  not  complete,  but  in  their  incomplete  form  I  think 
they  are  impressive.  Most  of  the  subjects  in  which  these  men  and 
women  express  themselves  as  interested  are  Southern  subjects,  and  in 


'This  is  not  quite  a  complete  list  of  social  science  teachers  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  includes  most  history,  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology  teachers.  There  are  not  in 
the  South  many  persons  giving  their  entire  time  to  statistics  or  anthropology.  Generally  speaking, 
the  teacherB  of  psychology  have  not  been  included. 

tlncludes  only  members  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, American  Sociological  Society,  and  the  American  Economics  Association.  Figures  ob- 
i  ned  from  the  secretaries  of  the  societies. 
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nearly  every  case  additional  light  should  be  thrown  upon  them  if  we 
are  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent  manner  to  the  solution 
of  our  manifold  problems.  What  do  these  people  need  in  order  that 
they  may  go  forward  with  the  particular  research  problem  in  which 
they  are  interested  ?  Well,  a  number  of  things.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
are  brains.  No  further  comment  on  this  point  is  necessary,  as  no  human 
agency  can  supply  this  deficiency.  In  the  second  place,  every  person 
intending  to  do  research  work  should  have  the  technique  necessary  for 
the  job.  The  statistics  I  have  just  read  to  you  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  a  good  many  who  have  not  had  an  adequate  training  in 
this  respect.  Those  who  are  young  enough  to  profit  by  the  experience 
should  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  with  part  pay,  if  possible,  so  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  train  themselves  in  the  technique  of 
research  in  the  particular  discipline  they  are  teaching.  I  know  how 
hard  pressed  financially  every  Southern  college  administrator  is  at  tbe 
present  time,  and  how  deaf  he  is  inclined  to  be  to  any  suggestion  that 
will  tend  to  increase  expenses,  but  I  give  it  as  my  reasoned  opinion 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  each  year 
is  to  give  leaves  of  absence  to  two  or  three  young,  ambitious,  and 
intelligent  instructors  who  desire  to  do  further  graduate  work.  As  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Fellowship  Committee,  I  may  say  that  is  just 
the  sort  of  young  man  or  woman  whom  we  are  desirous  of  helping 
with  fellowships  so  far  as  our  funds  will  permit.  And  I  am  sure  this 
is  true  of  various  other  fellowship  committees  throughout  the  country. 
But  even  where  no  outside  aid  is  available  the  young  instructor  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  ahead  at  the  partial  expense  of  his  college,  even 
if  it  is  necessary  for  other  teachers  to  carry  temporarily  a  somewhat 
heavier  teaching  load  to  make  it  possible.  So  you  see  that  one  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  the  Southern  Regional  Committee  is  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  social  sciences  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  To  that  end  we  ask  earnestly  for  the  co- 
operation of  those  holding  administrative  positions  in  such  institutions. 
In  the  third  place,  an  instructor  or  professor  who  is  mentally  capable 
of  doing  research  work  and  has  been  trained  adequately  for  it  also 
requires  a  workshop  and  laboratory.  That  is  to  say,  as  an  irreducible 
minimum  he  needs  a  library  equipped  with  the  standard  works  of 
reference  and  the  better  secondary  books  dealing  with  his  general 
field  of  interest. 
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Moreover,  he  must  have  some  source  materials  on  the  particular  pro- 
ject he  has  in  hand.  The  nature  of  such  materials  will  vary  according  to 
the  discipline  or  the  particular  phase  of  the  discipline  in  which  he 
proposes  to  do  research  work.  Obviously,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  every 
small  college  or  normal  school  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  source  material, 
but  if  an  instructor  is  an  historian,  for  instance,  he  can  frequently  find 
enough  material  among  the  files  of  local  newspapers,  court  house 
records,  private  letters,  diaries,  account  books,  and  the  like  to  patch 
together  a  pretty  good  history  of  the  town,  city,  or  county  in  which 
his  college  is  located.  If  he  is  alert,  he  will  make  every  effort  he  can 
to  collect  and,  in  cooperation  with  his  institution  or  other  agencies, 
to  preserve  the  materials  he  finds  for  some  later  persons  who  may  wish 
to  make  a  different  use  of  them.  To  promote  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  materials  and  better  equipment  of  our  libraries  is  another  im- 
portant object  of  our  Committee.  If  our  instructor  is  an  economist  or 
sociologist,  he  should  be  able  to  find  in  the  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions and  conditions  of  his  locality  ample  materials  for  a  valuable 
contribution  to  human  knowledge.  I  think  most  of  you  will  agree  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  books  to  be  published  in  recent  years  is 
Middletoivti  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lynd.  I  understand  there  is  a 
teacher  training  school  in  Middletown  where  economics,  sociology,  and 
psychology  are  taught.  The  materials  were  there  all  along.  Why  did  not 
some  teacher  in  this  institution  write  such  a  book?  Well,  you  say, 
he  or  she  did  not  possess  the  genius  of  the  Lynds.  But  Middltown 
is  not  primarily  a  work  of  genius,  but  rather  of  industry  and  insight. 
And  leisure,  too,  no  doubt — which  brings  me  to  my  fourth  point. 

The  research  worker  must  have  some  leisure.  He  may  have  brains, 
technique,  library  facilities,  and  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  of 
research  and  still  not  produce  anything  simply  because  he  is  so  bur- 
dened with  the  task  of  teaching  that  he  has  no  time  or  energy  left.  I 
know  there  are  a  few  rare  spirits  who  so  love  research  that  after  they 
have  done  twelve  to  twenty  hours  of  classroom  teaching  and  their  pro 
rata  share  of  routine  committee  work  still  find  time  to  carry  on  re- 
search. But  where  there  are  such  men  and  women  is  it  fair  of  the  com- 
munity to  allow  them  to  wear  themselves  out  in  such  manner?  Now 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many  college  administrators  who  will  reply 
that  they  do  not  require  their  teachers  to  do  research  work  and  feel 
that,  while  research  is  all  well  enough  and  ought  to  be  done,  the  large 
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universities  and  endowed  research  institutes  are  the  places  for  it.  The 
job  of  the  college  and  normal  school  teacher  is  to  teach.  Very  well,  let 
us  grant  that  this  is  their  task.  I  tell  you  from  personal  experience 
and  observation  that  have  extended  over  twenty-one  years  now  that  the 
best  teacher,  if  other  things  are  at  all  equal,  is  the  one  who  also  does 
some  research.  Whatever  justification  there  is  for  my  own  presence  on  a 
college  faculty  is  the  work  I  have  done  as  a  teacher,  and  in  all  honesty 
that  is  little  enough.  Since  I  finished  my  doctoral  thesis  some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  have  done  very  little  real  research.  That  during  this  time 
I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  varied  reading  both  within  and  without 
my  particular  discipline,  that  I  have  mixed  quite  a  lot  with  all  sorts 
of  people  and  talked  with  some  intelligent  ones,  has  been  some  sort  of 
substitute,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
teacher  than  I  now  am  had  I  continued  to  do  some  research  work.  It 
is  said  that  an  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  but  my  reason  for 
making  this  one  is  the  hope  that  it  is  also  good  for  the  cause.  But  let 
us  allow  this  argument  to  pass  as  being  ex  parte  or  ad  hominem,  or 
some  other  more  appropriate  Latin  phrase,  and  look  at  the  situation  in 
the  South  as  we  find  it  today.  There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  uni- 
versities in  the  South  that  are  doing  any  respectable  quantity  or  quality 
of  research,  and  in  no  single  one  of  them  is  it  adequately  supported.  The 
breach  must  be  filled  by  men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  the  colleges 
if  we  are  not  to  fall  still  further  behind  in  this  phase  of  scholastic 
endeavor.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  more  good  intentions  per 
capita  or  even  per  square  mile  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  area 
on  earth.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  churchiest  place  this  side  of  Heaven, 
and  the  churches  are  nothing  if  not  good  intentioned.  Perhaps  Spain 
of  three  centuries  ago  was  equally  churchy.  I  was  about  to  say  priest- 
ridden  but,  lest  someone  mistake  me  for  an  evolutionist  or  atheist,  I 
shall  forbear.  And  whom  does  the  Spain  of  the  late  sixteenth  century 
call  to  our  minds  but  that  benevolent  if  somewhat  caricatured  knight 
of  the  immortal  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote?  The  good  Don  fought  the 
windmills  because  he  thought  them  vicious  giants ;  he  pledged  his  honor 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  knight  to  a  country  wench  because  he  thought 
her  the  fairest  dulcinea  in  all  Spain,  and  he  attacked  the  guards  of 
some  desperate  criminals  and  set  them  free  to  prey  upon  a  defenseless 
countryside  because  he  believed  the  guards  were  heartless  oppressors. 
But  he  was  always  good-intentioned,  and  despite  his  useless,  foolish, 
and  positively  dangerous  mistakes  we  rather  like  the  poor  devil.  And 
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so  it  is  with  our  own  unenlightened  and  quixotic  uplifters.  I  conceive 
it  to  he  the  task  of  the  scholar  in  the  social  sciences  to  point  out 
that  windmills  are  windmills,  that  criminals  are  criminals,  and  that 
country  wenches  are  only  country  wenches,  in  the  hope  that  our  own 
Quixotes  will  be  saved  from  the  errors  of  the  foolhardy  Spanish  Don. 
But  it  is  only  a  hope,  for  while  the  social  scientist  is  at  his  project 
he  should  approach  it  in  some  such  way  as  the  biologist  approaches  a 
new-fangled  crab.  The  biologist  is  neither  for  the  crab  nor  against 
the  crab,  nor  is  he  interested  in  making  out  of  him  an  edible  crab,  nor 
of  teaching  him  tricks,  nor  of  uplifting  him  in  any  way.  He  examines 
him  impartially  and  in  a  detached  manner  and  consigns  him  to  his 
proper  place  in  the  Crustacea  family,  leaving  his  training  or  trans- 
formation to  some  zoological  Burbank.  Or  in  another  mood  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  him  to  become  an  uplifter  of  crabs  himself,  and 
so  it  should  be  with  the  social  scientist.  While  he  is  on  his  research 
job  he  should  not  be  expected  to  say,  Boy  Scout  fashion,  to  himself 
every  morning,  "Now  for  one  good  deed  today,"  but  rather  if  he  is  so 
tempted,  let  him  fortify  his  detachment  by  saying,  "I'll  be  damned 
if  I  do  good  to  anybody  today."  When  he  has  finished  his  research 
and  has  arrived  at  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  he  may  do  all 
the  good  he  can  or  allow  someone  else  to  take  his  findings  as  a  point 
of  departure  and  reform  and  uplift  until  he  is  blue  in  the  face. 

But  perhaps  it  appears  to  you  a  far  cry  from  crabs  and  biologists 
and  Boy  Scouts  and  Sunny  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
Sunny  South  of  the  twentieth  century.  So  back  to  our  knitting  we  go. 
And  let  us  make  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  Southern 
Regional  Committee  wants  the  administrators  of  all  Southern  insti- 
tutions to  cooperate  with  it  or  them  or  us,  whichever  you  will,  in  giving 
a  little  leisure  to  such  men  and  women  teaching  the  social  sciences 
in  your  institutions  as  are  able  and  anxious  to  do  some  research. 
Tell  us  about  such  persons  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  and  them  in 
as  substantial  a  way  as  our  limited  funds  will  permit.  In  the  mean- 
while we  are  going  to  try  to  increase  those  funds  if  the  whole  capi- 
talistic system  does  not  come  tumbling  down  on  our  heads  before  we 
get  fairly  started.  And  please,  in  this  matter,  do  not  expect  any  particu- 
lar glory  for  your  school.  And  do  not  anticipate  that  any  piece  of  work 
that  one  of  your  staff  does  accomplish  will  lead  to  any  great  immediate 
reform.  I  admit  that  a  lot  of  so-called  research  is  the  bunk,  as  the 
great  Henry  Ford  once  remarked  about  my  particular  discipline.  I 
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seem  to  recall  that  some  statistical  hound  once  told  me  that  for  every 
ten  thousand  eggs  a  roe  shad  lays  only  one  ever  turns  out  to  be  a  full- 
sized  fish.  It  may  have  been  a  million  eggs,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
thousand,  but  in  any  case  I  trust  you  will  see  the  point.  Give  the  poor 
fish  a  chance  to  lay  her  eggs  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  just  pride 
we  take  in  our  excellent  Southern  shad. 

When  our  Committee  has  made  a  fair  beginning  in  the  manual  of 
arms  of  research,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  stimulate  the  formulation  of 
some  large  cooperative  projects  for  presentation  to  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  in  harmony  with  its  new  strategy.  But  that  will  prob- 
ably be  the  work  of  a  real  strategist.  For  the  present,  we  propose  to 
confine  ourselves  to  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms. 


PEOBLEMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
Haeeiet  L.  Herbing 

Problems  of  industrial  adjustment — a  large  order !  Problems  of 
adjustment  to  our  newest  industrial  revolution,  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  "World  "War,  and  the  even  newer  attempt  to  harness  and 
control  that  revolution,  namely,  rationalization  of  industry.  Problems 
of  industrial  adjustment  in  the  South,  with  its  heavy  concentration  in 
at  least  two  of  the  great  industries,  textiles  and  coal,  that  are  sick 
with  a  world  sickness  of  overdevelopment  and  overproduction.  Prob- 
lems of  adjustment  of  industrial  unrest — that  beast  which  has  reared 
its  head,  angry  or  sullen,  in  so  many  Southern  centers  these  last  two 
years,  which  has  shocked  and  surprised  the  South  out  of  its  blatant 
"busyness"  with  industrial  growth.  Problems  of  labor  agitation  and 
strikes  and  the  public  reaction  to  them  that  did  more  to  put  North 
Carolina  on  the  map  of  the  world  than  all  its  boasted  quarter-of-a- 
billion-dollar  highway  system,  more  to  carry  the  name  of  Gastonia 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  than  two  generations  of  building  itself  into  the 
combed  yarn  center  of  the  world. 

Large  orders  all  of  these,  which  are  but  pieces  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  adjustment;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  and  more  are  to  be 
found,  actual  or  implicit,  in  the  smallest  concrete  problem  of  indus- 
trial adjustment  with  which  the  South  is  faced  today.  And  so  for  our 
convenience  here  this  afternoon  I  have  taken  a  very  small  concrete 
problem  which  recently  came  to  my  attention  in  a  rather  vivid  way — 
so  small  that  we  can  go  all  around  it  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal, 
so  large  that  it  includes  in  its  implications  the  great  problems  of  this 
changing  economic  order  of  ours :  mass  production  and  the  "stretch- 
out," lay-offs  and  unemployment,  Southern  pride  of  long  standing  in 
its  industry,  Southern  prejudices  of  longer  standing,  social  work  and 
welfare,  public  education — perhaps  I  should  say  public  information — 
and  public  opinion  in  industrial  strife.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  relief 
for  labor  organization  casualties,  those  individuals  and  families  who 
fall  victims  in  the  first  skirmishes  between  labor  and  capital. 

On  account  of  the  opposition  of  Southern  employers  to  the  organi- 
zation of  labor,  tbe  first  success  of  even  a  modest  organization  campaign 
is  likely  to  bring  on  problems  which  we  usually  associate  with  much 
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more  advanced  stages  of  labor  activity.  One  of  these  is  hunger,  which 
does  not  wait  for  strikes  or  lockouts.  It  stalks  close  behind  the  organizer 
and  falls  upon  the  courageous  or  foolhardy  or  over-optimistic  worker 
who  embraces  the  cause — and  especially  if  he  lets  the  cause  embrace 
him  as  a  leader.  For  in  a  role  that  singles  him  out  from  among  his  fel- 
lows he  is  soon  liable  to  be  discharged  and  evicted.  And  so  the  centers  in 
the  South  that  have  been  made  focal  points  for  organizing  campaigns 
quickly  develop  problems  of  relief. 

Now  a  problem  of  relief  that  arises  in  this  way  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  a  question  of  raising  the  simple  human 
cry  of  the  need  of  the  children  for  bread.  It  brings  up  elaborate  ques- 
tions of  the  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  relief  agencies,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  sources  of  support.  It  involves  public  attitudes  and 
private  loyalties;  it  reaches  into  such  fundamentals  as  opinions  and 
policies  about  paternalism  and  democracy,  as  civil  liberties  and  in- 
dustrial control.  It  presents  the  appeal  of  individual  suffering  versus 
the  inevitableness  of  casualties  in  warfare.  It  raises  the  question  of 
the  bearing  of  relief  at  this  early  stage  on  possible — and  probable ! — 
future  strikes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ramifications  which  were  discovered  recently  in 
a  small,  informal  conference  of  interested  citizens  on  the  question  of 
relief  in  the  mill  village  of  a  neighboring  town.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  a  somewhat  organized  set  of  notes  on  what  was  an  informal, 
rambling  discussion  with  no  set  order  or  even  orderliness  of  topics.  It 
has  been  supplemented  with  comments  about  related  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  other  cases  of  labor  troubles  in  the  South. 

A  liberal  religious  leader  in  the  town  concerned  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  to  talk  to  an  informal  group  interested,  as  he  is,  in  both 
the  human  and  economic  issues  involved  in  the  attempt  to  organize 
the  mills.  As  a  sort  of  background  to  the  relief  problem,  Mr.  A.,  as 
we  shall  call  him,  told  the  group  of  the  gradual  growth  in  union  inter- 
est and  membership;  gave  instances  of  the  many  sorts  of  pressure 
that  are  brought  to  bear  on  individuals  to  make  them  give  up  union 
allegiance  and  to  prevent  others  from  joining;  of  control  through  the 
job  that  amounts,  in  his  opinion,  to  loss  of  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  and  other  civil  liberties ;  of  the  thousand  and  one  ways 
which  the  man  next  the  men — the  immediate  supervisor,  the  foreman, 
the  superintendent — finds  to  put  into  practice  the  general  company 
policy  of  opposition  to  the  union.  Some  of  these  methods  are  petty 
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and  mean  and  irritating;  some  are  fundamentally  demoralizing  to 
master  and  men;  some  are  vastly  embarrassing  to  tlie  management 
when  made  public. 

His  immediate  concern  was  in  the  absolute  need  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  workers  for  union  activity.  He  said  there  had  been 
spasmodic  need  for  relief  almost  ever  since  the  union  started,  as 
worker  after  worker  was  discharged ;  that  relief  itself  had  been  spas- 
modic with  intervals  when  it  was  greatly  inadequate,  and  that  on 
such  occasions  there  had  actually  been  hunger  in  some  of  the  families. 
Hence  he  was  trying  to  secure  funds  to  be  used  in  such  emergencies. 

Mr.  A.  had  thought  originally  that  he  might  organize  in  his  own 
and  neighboring  towns  committees  made  up  of  interested  citizens  who 
would,  upon  call,  step  into  the  breach  with  contributions  of  their  own 
and  their  friends  to  tide  over  those  intervals  when  other  means  of 
relief  fail.  The  advisabilitiy  of  doing  this  had  been  questioned;  such 
men  and  women  would  have  to  be  interested  not  only  in  the  question 
of  human  need,  but  at  least  not  unfavorable  to  unions,  to  the  economic 
ends  sought  by  the  workers.  Some  who  would  be  quick  to  respond  to 
the  need  would  have  doubts  about  the  ends  involved;  some  would  be 
hindered  by  personal  ties  and  loyalties  from  taking  active  sides  in 
such  a  contest;  still  others  would  hesitate  to  call  down  censure  upon 
their  organizations  or  institutions.  Citizens  of  other  towns  might 
well  hesitate  to  organize  themselves  into  committees  to  meddle  into 
the  internal  difficulties  of  a  neighboring  town.  Thus,  right  at  the  outset 
the  simple  question  of  food  for  hungry  people  had  to  buck  the  heavy 
lines  of  unfamiliarity  with,  or  at  least  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  unionism,  to  say  nothing  of  its  real  ends.  It 
had  to  buck  the  still  heavier  line  of  a  closely-knit  society  where  every- 
body knew  everybody  else  and  all  were  bound  together  by  a  thousand 
ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  as  well  as  those  of  social  intercourse 
and  business  interdependence.  And  so  Mr.  A.  had  decided  to  try  to 
secure  only  a  small  local  committee  of  fearless  souls  who,  with  a  treas- 
urer from  among  them,  would  administer  any  funds  that  individuals 
might  care  to  give. 

A  member  of  the  group,  who  has  made  some  study  of  industrial 
and  union  history,  asked  if  the  union  were  not  rendering  aid,  if  it 
did  not  consider  all  this  an  essential  part  of  its  organizing  job.  Mr.  A. 
replied  that  the  United  Textile  Workers  headquarters  had  sent  funds 
amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars,  but  this  had  been  quite  irregular. 
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One  reason,  of  course,  was  that  the  United  Textile  Workers  had  very 
limited  funds  which  their  intensive  organization  program  was  taxing 
heavily.  Besides,  this  organization  did  not  have  a  tradition  or  a  repu- 
tation for  planning  thoroughly  for  all  the  emergencies  which  always 
arise  in  an  organizing  campaign.  The  chief  reason,  however,  was  be- 
cause the  central  organization  could  not  properly  comprehend  the 
fact  that  union  activity  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  South  is,  per  se,  a 
cause  of  discharge  and  quick  and  dire  need.  Experience  in  the  South 
would  gradually  cause  a  change  of  policy  until  the  U.  T.  W.  sees  that 
the  real  battle  lies  just  here — that  no  permanent  organization  could 
be  built  up  if  the  more  active  members  were  systematically  lopped 
off  and  starved  into  submission  or  forced  to  leave  the  community  in 
search  of  work.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  waking  up 
to  this  part  of  the  program  and  was  making  plans  to  provide  funds. 
The  difficulty  was  that  this  takes  time  and  in  the  meantime,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  receipt  of  funds,  women  and  children — non- 
combatants — were  hungry. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  added  here,  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  relief  by  the  union,  that  experience  in  a  recent  strike  showed  that 
the  organization  was  not  prepared  to  give  even  strike  relief — to  fulfill 
the  extravagant  promises  made  in  the  organization  campaign  that  the 
union  would  feed  the  people  twenty  years  if  necessary.  In  that  same 
strike  some  felt  that  the  union,  in  helping  to  administer  relief  funds 
contributed  by  individuals  and  church  groups,  placed  too  much  empha- 
sis on  making  relief  contingent  upon  union  membership  as  a  means 
of  holding  the  union  together,  whereas  the  money  had  been  contributed 
for  all  who  were  needy  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  need  unrelieved  by  the  union  because  of  difficulties  and 
jealousies  between  union  leaders.  There  have  been  strikes,  actual  and 
imminent,  when  high  officials  have  coldly  said  that  the  local  union 
could  not  depend  on  the  general  organization  for  aid,  although  the 
whole  organization  education  had  centered  around  such  standing  to- 
gether. Now  all  such  practical  problems  of  administration  and  human 
frailty  are  naturally  bound  to  accompany  any  labor  organization  or 
strike.  But  so  far  the  South  has  not  known  much  about  this  particular 
seamy  side  of  unionism.  The  sight  of  it  discredits  unions  with  a  public 
all  too  ready  to  believe  ill  of  them;  it  discourages  friends  who  would 
help,  and  antagonizes  social  workers  who  must  help. 
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A  member  of  the  conference,  who  is  much  interested  in  city  social 
work  and  welfare,  asked  what  the  city  relief  agencies  were  doing  and 
if,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  villages  are  in  the  city  limits,  relief 
there  were  not  their  job.  Mr.  A.  thought  that  it  probably  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  There  were,  however,  some  practical  and  traditional  diffi- 
culties. As  in  many  such  towns  and  cities  in  the  South,  the  mill  vil- 
lages have  not  always  been  in  the  city  limits,  and  small  funds  and 
small  staffs  of  associated  charities  have  resulted  in  these  agencies 
leaving  the  mill  cases  for  the  mill  welfare  workers.  Especially  so  since 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  similar  villages,  the  owners  plainly  preferred 
to  have  no  outside  agencies  come  in  except  upon  special  permission 
or  invitation.  Community  chests  had  to  depend  for  their  heaviest  con- 
tributions upon  industrialists,  and  so  their  wishes  were  adhered  to 
fairly  closely.  When  representatives  of  the  associated  charities  ap- 
peared at  evictions  and  endeavored  to  render  aid,  the  indignation  of 
the  workers  at  their  personal  dilemma  made  them  impatient  with 
these  unfamiliar  representatives  of  an  unfamiliar  organization.  They 
even  had  a  feeling  that  the  agency,  either  on  its  own  responsibility 
or  worse,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  company,  was  suddenly  taking  an 
interest  and  trying  to  get  the  evicted  people  out  of  sight,  smooth 
things  over,  and  prevent  unfavorable  publicity.  Under  such  conditions 
the  reception  given  the  representatives  of  the  agency  was  not  such  as 
to  make  them  eager  to  continue.  And  so  because  of  another  set  of 
policies  and  personalities  a  group  of  people  have  been  hungry  and 
homeless  in  the  gap  of  the  disagreement. 

Another  member  of  the  conference  asked,  at  about  this  point,  if  the 
people  who  had  been  discharged  were  looking  for  jobs,  or  if  the  policy 
of  the  union  were  for  them  to  stay  there  so  as  to  keep  their  case 
before  the  public  and  their  fellow  workers,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
union.  Mr.  A.  said  they  are  trying  to  get  jobs,  though  this  was  hard 
right  now  and  of  course  as  a  long-run  policy  the  union  did  not  like 
to  have  them  move  away  too  quickly  because  this  dispersed  the  mem- 
bers who  had  been  most  active  and  enthusiastic.  It  made  the  whole 
demonstration  disappear  and  look  as  though  it  had  died  out  or  been 
smoothed  over,  which  was  what  the  employers  wanted.  Besides  it  left 
the  individual  worker  concerned  as  needy  as  ever — more  so,  for  he 
was  lost  to  union  interest  and  to  public  appeal,  and  could  not  easily 
got  a  job  in  other  mills  because  he  came  from  a  point  of  "infection." 
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Two  members  of  the  conference  who  have  had  experience  in  public 
welfare  work  inquired  as  to  what  the  county  superintendent  was  doing 
and  whether  relief  were  not  a  question  of  public  welfare.  They  ex- 
plained that  in  most  North  Carolina  counties  the  county  superin- 
tendent is,  for  all  practical  purposes  and  except  for  spasmodic  volun- 
teer aid,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  relief  agent.  They  wondered  if 
relief  in  the  city  in  question  were  not  as  much  a  public  matter,  result- 
ing indirectly  at  least  from  the  depression  and  unemployment,  as  that 
which  had  been  raised  in  so  many  counties  this  year.  Mr.  A.  was  not 
sure  that  this  office  had  been  called  on,  but  was  rather  sure  it  had 
given  no  aid.  He  would  see  that  it  was  informed  and  its  aid  enlisted. 
But  again  there  were  traditional  and  practical  difficulties.  Before  there 
was  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina  the  mills  had  to  look  after 
their  people,  until  the  necessity  had  become  a  virtue  and  the  often 
reiterated  statement,  "We  look  after  our  people,"  had  been  pretty 
well  accepted  by  the  county  welfare  offices  as  a  working  policy  to  be 
depended  on.  In  fact,  it  had  been  carried  a  step  further  so  that  the 
county  officer  rather  expected  a  mill  to  look  after  the  various  needs 
arising  in  its  village.  With  the  depression  and  unemployment  that 
office  just  now  had  far  more  demands  than  it  had  funds  to  meet.  It 
would  be  a  very  practical  question  for  the  superintendent  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  taking  public  funds  from  one  set  of  hungry  people  to  give 
to  others  who,  a  sizable  slice  of  the  public  would  say,  had  deliberately 
and  knowingly  got  themselves  into  this  predicament. 

A  member  of  the  group  asked  why  the  Red  Cross  did  not  help.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  goes  into  all  sorts  of  situations  where  there  are 
sudden  catastrophes,  and  asked  why  should  it  not  go  into  this  which 
constituted  a  continuous  catastrophe  of  really  far  greater  proportions 
than  most  storms  and  floods.  There  was  no  one  in  the  group  able  or 
willing  to  speak  up  with  authority  and  say  that  the  Red  Cross  goes 
only  into  relief  made  necessary  by  cataclysmic  disaster,  and  never  into 
that  caused  by  any  sort  of  economic  maladjustment. 

A  member  of  the  group,  who  knows  mill  villages  and  mill  people, 
asked  whether  the  union  members  who  had  not  yet  lost  their  jobs, 
and  others  in  the  village,  had  done  anything  to  aid  their  fellows  in 
these  temporary  emergencies.  This  passing  of  the  hat  was  such  a 
common  thing  in  the  mill  village  and  aid  of  anyone  in  distress  was 
so  prompt  and  full  and  free,  considering  the  means  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  rather  surprising  that  children  should  be  at  the  head- 
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quarters  crying  for  food  when  they  still  lived  among  mill  neighbors, 
especially  when  the  relative  number  in  need  was  small — one  family 
in  two  or  three  hundred — and  the  emergencies  between  the  receipt 
of  relief  funds  so  far  had  been  short.  Mr.  A.  gave  one  instance  of  an 
operative,  a  union  enthusiast,  who  had  given  away  all  his  savings 
through  his  little  store,  helping  the  needy  from  his  little  stock  of 
goods.  Much  had  been  given  the  families  of  discharged  union  mem- 
bers by  villagers,  but  there  was  a  definite  fear  that  too  much  fraterniz- 
ing would  label  one  as  a  unionist  and  render  him  liable  to  discharge. 
And  so  discharged  unionists  were  careful  about  associating  with  their 
old  friends,  and,  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  careful,  their  old  friends 
discouraged  them.  Whether  the  fear  were  justified  or  not,  it  probably 
restrained  aid.  And,  of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  workers 
had  long  been  on  reduced  schedules,  so  that  not  only  were  their  earnings 
small  but  most  savings  had  been  used  up. 

Some  of  the  remarks  and  inquiries  of  members  of  the  groups  raised 
a  similar  question  of  local  aid  from  the  general  public  rather  than 
any  organization.  As  one  pointed  out,  there  has  been  so  much  need, 
so  many  hungry  all  over  the  state,  that  each  locality  has  had  to  take 
care  of  its  own  needy.  If  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this  through 
public  or  organized  funds,  these  have  been  aided  by  individual  sub- 
scriptions. Mr.  A.  was  not  alone  in  suggesting  that  it  would  be  poor 
tactics  to  make  a  general  appeal  for  personal  contributions  because  it 
could  be — and  by  some  people,  not  all  mill  owners  either,  would  be — 
construed  as  an  appeal  for  public  approval  and  assistance  of  some- 
thing that  the  public  was  not  at  all  unanimous  in  approving  or  ready 
to  assist.  It  would  raise  issues  far  afield  from  the  simple  one  of  hungry 
people.  Such,  for  example,  as  that  raised  about  relief  in  one  North 
Carolina  strike,  namely,  that  funds  which  might  be  subscribed  would 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  propaganda,  and  of  doctrines  that 
would  be  hateful  to  many  of  the  subscribers.  Or  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  unions  should  not  have  chosen  so  poor  a 
time  to  press  their  campaign  as  when  workers  are  so  plentiful  and  jobs 
so  scarce  as  to  put  the  employers  in  a  strong  position ;  at  a  time  when 
anybody  with  any  sort  of  job  is  fortunate;  should  not  have  started 
the  campaign  in  the  area  where  wages  are  demonstrably  highest  and 
general  conditions  best.  All  these  and  others  are  the  questions  that 
outsiders  can  easily  raise  and  charges  they  can  obviously  make  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  organizing  the  workers  who 
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have  been  under  depressingly  poor  conditions,  as  many  farther  South 
have  been,  nor  the  tactical  need  of  seizing  any  opportunity  like  a 
wage  cut  or  a  restlessness  under  the  stretch-out  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Anyway,  the  little  conference  group  felt  that  an  appeal  for 
personal  contributions  must,  at  present  at  least,  be  made  to  selected 
individuals — liberals  if  you  will — who  are  not  terrorized  by  the  very 
word  unionism,  and  who  would  perhaps  contribute  to  a  special  cause 
when  they  might  not  to  some  call  more  local  in  application  but  more 
general  in  appeal. 

A  member  of  the  group  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  church  work  asked  what  the  churches  were  doing.  Mr.  A.  explained 
that  he  had  called  on  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  that  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  money  remaining  from  some  collected  for 
relief  in  a  certain  North  Carolina  strike  might  be  turned  over  to 
this.  He  thought  it  would  amount  to  enough  to  tide  over  spasmodic 
periods  of  need  between  aid  from  other  sources,  but  of  course  it 
would  take  some  time  to  arrange  for  its  properly  authorized  transfer 
for  this  use.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  possibility  that  there  would 
be  days  and  weeks  when  some  families  would  be  without  food  or  with  ex- 
tremely inadequate  food.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  had  to  be  faced  that 
the  Federal  Council  is  not  popular  in  the  South  nor  among  the  denomi- 
nations most  represented  in  the  mill  villages.  If  it  did  any  direct  admin- 
istering of  these  funds,  this  might  raise  problems. 

The  discussion  about  the  duty  of  the  church  then  went  off  into 
the  question  of  its  general  duty  to  meet  all  sorts  of  needs  of  the 
individual.  For  example,  some  of  the  ministers  in  one  Southern 
town  involved  in  an  actual  strike  declared  that  the  churches 
would  do  the  best  they  could  to  feed  the  hungry,  though  they 
did  enter  somewhat  into  the  relative  claims  of  unionists  who 
had  the  organization  to  feed  them  and  the  non-unionists  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike,  and  the  possible  claims  of  such 
loyal  workers  on  the  company.  The  little  conference  group  also  went 
into  the  ministers'  duty  to  preach  a  social  gospel,  and  into  their  very 
special  duties  in  time  of  economic  strife.  The  Southern  evangelical 
churches  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  saving  of  souls  that  most 
of  them  have  been  slightly  concerned  with  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Mr.  A.  only  hoped  to  have  as  many  as  possible  speak  out  against 
the  practices  used  to  put  down  unionism,  and  as  many  as  possible 
present  these  undesirable  phases  of  paternalism  that  are  cropping  out 
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under  the  pressure  of  the  situation.  These  are  not  so  well  known  as 
the  more  rosy,  pleasant  side  which  has  been  persistently  presented  to 
the  public  by  owners,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  associations  for  a 
generation  till  they  have  become  part  of  a  town's  tradition  and  pride. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  the  hundred  and  one  ways  the  policy 
of  the  employer  is  translated  into  concrete  action,  the  poor  economic 
position  of  the  workers,  the  vast  labor  supply,  the  relative  smallness 
of  this  organization  demonstration,  and  so  on,  one  member  of  the 
group  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  game  were  worth  the  candle. 
He  asked  if  it  were  not  a  futile,  hopeless  contest  at  which  the  workers 
had  no  chance  to  succeed,  and,  therefore,  if  relief  did  not  just  put  off 
the  evil  day  of  submission.  Mr.  A.  pointed  out  the  value  of  fighting 
for  a  cause,  the  personal  courage  that  has  been  displayed,  and  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  endured.  He  wondered  if  the  fight  had  not 
been  worth  it  to  the  mill  workers  in  self-revelation  and  to  the  public, 
used  as  it  is  to  thinking  of  them  as  dominated  by  the  owners,  or  pos- 
sessing too  little  initiative  to  make  a  move,  or  too  individualistic  to 
work  together.  A  member  of  the  group  added  that,  though  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  the  union  winning  now  or  in  the  immediate  future 
in  any  large  way,  it  did  seem  too  bad  to  have  it  fail  too  quickly ;  too 
bad  for  those  venturesome  souls  who  have  staked  so  much  to  be 
demoralized  by  a  mere  handful  of  hungry  children ;  too  bad  that  a 
system  of  suppression  of  this  little  attempt  at  self-expression  and 
democracy  should  triumph  so  easily.  For  while  it  is  true  that  the  recent 
Southern  textile  strikes — and  the  early  ones,  too,  for  that  matter — 
have  nearly  always  failed,  the  very  efforts  have  had  some  effect  both 
on  the  employers  directly  concerned  and  on  others  nervous  lest  a  similar 
trouble  reach  them.  And  they  have  certainly  always  roused  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  caused  it  to  inform  itself  on  the  subject. 

Finally  there  was  the  person  who  wanted  categorical  answers: 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  and  what  ought  to  happen. 
"Would  this  organization  movement  fail  or  not?  Should  it  fail  or  not? 
Should  the  company  that  had  honestly  done  its  best  for  its  workers 
for  a  generation  be  so  repaid  by  hard  words  and  ingratitude,  and  by 
desertion  to  the  first  vociferous  leader  who  presented  himself?  Should 
not  the  workers,  who  had  grown  up  through  years  of  slow  and  painful 
learning  till  they  could  creep  and  walk,  be  encouraged  now  to  run 
and  to  leap  ?  Should  they  be  further  hedged  about  and  directed  and 
protected  \  Or  should  they  be  allowed  the  God-given  right  to  choose, 
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if  unwisely,  and  stumble  and  choose  again  and  grow  from  the 
experience  ? 

So  much  for  the  highways  and  byways  into  which  the  discussion 
of  relief  for  union  workers  led  that  little  group.  And  yet,  with  all  its 
wanderings,  it  did  not  even  touch  on  the  equally  complicated  problems 
of  more  permanent  relief  of  these  casualties  if  the  union  fails  in  that 
particular  locality,  of  their  adjustment  and  rehabilitation.  Nor  of 
the  problem  of  those  who  recant  under  the  combined  pressure  of  union 
failure,  of  company  influence,  and  of  hunger  in  their  families.  Nor  of 
the  problem  of  the  effect  on  the  workers,  the  community,  and  the 
industry  itself  if  a  system  of  control  which  many  feel  has  served  its 
day  is  thus  by  easy  victory  fastened  the  more  firmly  upon  the  cotton 
mill  villages.  All  these  are  highly  pertinent. 

Mr.  A.  was  concerned  with  some  workers  discharged  and  a  few  fam- 
ilies evicted,  making  in  all  about  three  hundred  people  who  need  food 
when  other  sources  of  relief  fail.  He  brought  the  conference  back  re- 
peatedly to  that  simple  human  need,  and  as  repeatedly  it  went  off 
again  into  the  endless  and  overwhelming  questions  of  public  opinion, 
of  the  large  economic  and  tactical  questions  involved,  of  the  duties  of 
organized  groups,  of  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  psychology,  the 
sociology,  of  economic  change — but  chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  into 
the  ungracious  business  of  passing  the  buck. 

Not  that  they  were  conscious  of  passing  the  buck.  Indeed  most  of 
them  promised  aid  individually.  They  were  citizens  interested  in  these 
new  phenomena  that  are  taking  place  in  the  South.  They  came  to  learn; 
it  was  only  a  measure  of  their  information  and  their  interest  that  they 
remained  to  quiz.  The  group  was  not  different  from  other  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  state,  except  that  most  of  them  knew  more  about  the 
machinery  of  relief,  economic  history,  or  union  methods.  This  little 
conference  was  in  itself  an  indication  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
South.  Here  was  a  group  of  liberals  who  were  not  so  greatly  shocked 
at  the  invasion  of  rights  resulting  from  a  system  of  putting  down  the 
union,  nor  even  greatly  touched  by  the  appeal  of  physical  human  needs 
that  results  from  the  process.  We  are  getting  used  to  labor  difficulties 
and  strikes.  Three  years  ago  most  of  that  group  or  others  like  them 
would  have  been  indignant  and  distressed  at  the  details  that  now  chiefly 
interested  them  as  concrete  results  of  a  vastly  fascinating  and  com- 
plicated social  process  and  social  structure  spread  out  before  them. 
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And  this  absorbing  interest  in  the  process,  this  admission  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  casualties  in  this  strife,  makes  all  the  more 
valuable  the  leader  who  refuses  to  have  his  sensibilities  dulled  by  many 
such  casualties  and  even  by  the  necessity  for  them.  That  perhaps  might 
be  the  part  of  the  public,  which  is  not  party  to  the  strife ;  that  should 
be  the  position  of  the  social  worker  who  deals  with  individuals  and 
finds  them  valuable;  that  must  be  the  position  of  the  religious  leader 
to  whom  the  individual  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  society.  And 
that  is  why  men  like  Mr.  A.  are  valuable — because  they  cannot  get 
used  to  casualties,  because  they  cherish  the  one  wounded  private  as 
tenderly  as  the  general  does  his  army,  because  they  see  us  all  as  members 
one  with  another,  even  to  the  least  of  those  who  are  caught  between 
the  millstones  of  powerful  social  forces,  who  fall  between  the  gaps  in 
social  organization. 


ASPECTS  OF  CRIME  AND  ITS  TREATMENT 
Roy  M.  Brown 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  certain  aspects  of  the 
situation  in  North  Carolina  in  regard  to  crime  and  its  treatment  as 
indicated  by  the  reports  of  the  clerks  of  the  superior  courts  of  the 
state  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  picture  is  far  from  complete.  The 
superior  court  is  the  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  this  state,  but 
there  are  numerous  inferior  courts  with  jurisdiction  over  less  serious 
offenses  for  which  there  are  no  available  data. 

The  study  of  which  this  is  a  part  has  covered  the  available  data  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  includes  a  rather  intensive  study  based 
on  the  original  reports  of  the  clerks  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  four- 
year  period  from  July  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1926,  and  the  one-year 
period  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  study  of  this  kind  as  a  measure  of  anti- 
social trends  in  the  state  because  of  the  number  of  variables  present. 
Not  only  do  we  live  in  an  entirely  different  world  from  that  in  which 
we  lived  thirty  years  ago — creating  many  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions for  anti-social  conduct  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and  making 
necessary  numerous  police  regulations  unthought  of  a  generation 
ago- — but  we  have  by  legislative  enactment  created  new  crimes,  one  of 
which  alone  accounts  for  thirty  per  cent  of  our  superior  court  indict- 
ments. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have 
created  a  number  of  new  courts  which  handle  a  considerable  number 
of  minor  offenses  that  formerly  came  to  the  attention  of  the  superior 
courts.  It  is  still  to  be  determined,  however,  to  what  extent  these  inferior 
courts  create  the  grist  for  their  own  mills,  and  just  what  is  their  effect 
on  the  volume  of  business  that  reaches  the  superior  court. 

Measured  by  superior  court  indictments  alone,  the  thirty-year  period 
presents  some  interesting  indications  of  the  crime  situation.  For  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  period  we  have  a  rate  of  indictments  ranging 
from  416  to  558  per  100,000  population.  Then  for  a  five-year  period  we 
have  a  sharp  decline,  ranging  downward  from  413  in  1914-1915  to 
298  in  1918-1919.  The  low  rate  here  was  influenced  sharply  by  the 
World  War,  of  course.  Then  since  the  war  there  has  been  a  sharp 
increase,  reaching  a  rate  of  541  in  1928-1929.  It  will  be  noted  that 
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the  highest  crime  rate  for  the  thirty  years,  as  measured  by  grand  jury 
indictments,  occurred  in  the  court  year  1908-1909. 

If  we  omit  for  the  whole  period  violations  of  the  liquor  laws,  our 
figures  are  considerably  modified.  The  rate  of  grand  jury  indictments 
in  the  state  for  all  offenses,  except  violation  of  liquor  laws,  was  higher 
for  the  ten  years  from  1S99  to  1909  than  for  the  last  ten-year  period 
of  1919  to  1929.  In  the  first  period  it  was  above  400  per  100,000  popu- 
lation every  year  except  one,  reaching  the  highest  point,  477,  in  1908- 
1909.  In  no  year  within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  rate  reached  400 
per  100,000  population.  The  highest  point,  371,  was  in  1928-1929.  This 
is  106  per  100,000,  or  22  per  cent  below  the  peak  of  1908-1909. 

The  racial  distribution  of  this  total  crime  rate  is  interesting.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-year  period  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  indict- 
ments were  of  Negroes.  At  the  close  of  the  period  forty  per  cent  were 
of  Negroes.  This  approach  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  state  to 
their  normal  quota  of  crime,  as  measured  by  grand  jury  indictments, 
is  due  quite  as  much  perhaps  to  a  more  enlightened  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  on  the  part  of  the  white  as  to  improvement  in  standard* 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Negro. 

This  study  has  attempted,  in  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  data  at 
hand,  to  determine  who  constitutes  the  criminal  group  in  North  Caro- 
lina— the  race,  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  offenders ;  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  significant  geographical  distribution  of  crime;  to 
find  out  what  punishment  or  treatment  is  attempted  with  the  various 
classes ;  and  to  detect  any  variation  due  to  solicitors  or  judges. 

In  this  paper  there  is  time  only  for  some  analysis  of  crimes  and 
dispositions  by  race  and  age. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  present  "crime  wave" 
is  due  to  the  running  amuck  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  data  adequate  for  long-term  comparisons  on  this  point. 
Our  figures  indicate  that  the  model  age  of  offenders  for  1928-1929  is 
somewhat  lower  than  for  the  period  of  1922  to  1926.  But  they  also 
show  that  the  average  age  for  the  liquor  law  violator  is  greater  than 
that  for  the  whole  group  of  offenders,  and  considerably  higher  than 
that  for  those  charged  with  any  other  single  major  offense  except 
homicide.  The  major  offense,  peculiarly  the  crime  of  youth,  that  has 
increased  most  is  larceny.  But  larceny  constituted  only  12.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  indictments  from  1922  to  1926  and  17.1  per  cent  in  1928- 
1929.  For  the  same  period  liquor  law  violations  constituted  24  and 
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31.6  per  cent,  respectively.  The  older  offenders — the  violators  of  the 
prohibition  law — therefore,  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  crime  in  this  state. 

Table  I  below  summarizes  the  disposition  of  all  cases  for  1922-1926 
by  race  and  age  as  to  imprisonment  or  disposition  without  prison  sen- 
tence. Table  II  is  a  similar  summary  for  1928-1929. 

Three  things  stand  out  in  the  first  two  of  these  tables.  (1)  The  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  has  apparently  a  better  chance  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  than  the  younger  man,  or  the  sixteen-year-old 
boy,  or  the  old  man.  (2)  The  Negro  more  often  receives  a  prison 
sentence  than  the  white  man.  (3)  The  year  1928-1929,  when  compared 
with  the  period  of  1922  to  1926,  shows  an  increase  in  the  percentage 

TABLE  I 

1922-1926 


Age 

Number  Cases 

Per  Cent 
Imprisoned 

Per  Cent 
Settled  Without 
Prison  Sentence 

White  Men 

Under  15 

112 

7.2 

92.8 

16-17 

795 

31.6 

68.4 

18-22 

5,425 

26.5 

73.5 

23-27 

6,425 

22.9 

77.1 

28-37 

8,739 

19.9 

80.1 

38-47 

4,112 

16.7 

83.3 

48-57 

1,676 

16.8 

83.2 

58-67 

667 

18.8 

81.2 

Over  67 

139 

Negro  Men 

18.0 

82.0 

Under  15 

96 

20.8 

79.2 

16-17 

526 

48.1 

51.9 

18-22 

3,507 

44.8 

55.2 

23-27 

5,176 

39.2 

60.8 

28-37 

6,042 

37.8 

62.2 

38-47 

2,452 

33.8 

66.2 

48-57 

825 

28.4 

71.6 

58-67 

267 

37.3 

62.7 

Over  67 

76 

22.6 

77.4 
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TABLE  II 

1928-1929 


Age 


Number  Cases 


Per  Cent 
Imprisoned 


Per  Cent 
Settled  Without 
Prison  Sentence 


White  Men 

Under  15 

26 

3.8 

96.2 

16-17 

255 

31.4 

68.6 

18-22 

1,988 

31.6 

68.4 

23-27 

2,163 

27.7 

72.3 

28-37 

2,570 

23.5 

76.5 

38-47 

1,227 

19.5 

80.5 

48-57 

475 

18.4 

81.6 

58-67 

157 

24.8 

75.2 

Over  67 

39 

Negro  Men 

12.8 

87.2 

Under  15 

25 

24.0 

76.0 

16-17 

211 

55.4 

44.6 

18-22 

1,295 

46.2 

53.8 

23-27 

1,373 

48.8 

51.2 

28-37 

1,666 

46.0 

54.0 

38-47 

509 

36.4 

63.6 

48-57 

184 

35.4 

64.6 

58-67 

70 

40.1 

59.9 

Over  67 

21 

38.0 

62.0 

of  offenders  sentenced  to  prison.  Each  of  these  raises  interesting  ques- 
tions. Are  the  crimes  committed  by  youth  and  by  the  aged  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than  those  committed  by  men  in  middle  age?  Is  Negro 
crime  of  a  more  serious  sort  than  white  crime  ?  Has  crime  become  more 
serious  in  nature  within  the  last  few  years  ? 

Tables  III  and  IV  present  two  important  details  of  the  same  thing. 
The  first  of  these  is  of  special  significance  at  this  time  when  the  prob- 
lem of  the  state  prison  is  being  studied.  Two  things  stand  out  in  this 
table — the  very  young  offender  is  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
state  prison  than  the  older  and  more  mature  violator  of  the  law;  there 
was  a  marked  increase  for  192S-1929  in  the  percentage  of  offenders 
sent  to  the  state  prison.  This  apparently  greater  severity  of  the  judges 
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accounts  in  larger  measure  than  the  increase  in  the  crime  rate  for 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  state  prison. 

Tables  III  and  IV  analyze  certain  aspects  of  the  same  thing  in  more 
detail.  The  first  presents  an  analysis  of  sentences  to  the  state  prison 
for  the  two  periods,  by  race  and  age.  The  second  presents  a  like  analysis 
of  chain  gang  sentences. 


TABLE  III 

Sentenced  to  State  Prison 
Percentages 


White  Men 

Negro  Men 

Age 

1922-26 

1928-29 

1922-26 

1928-29 

Under  15 

4.5 

3.8 

3.0 

4.0 

16-17 

4.4 

11.8 

10.1 

2.3 

18-22 

4.6 

9.5 

5.3 

7.8 

23-27 

3.6 

6.7 

3.9 

7.7 

28-37 

3.0 

4.5 

4.4 

7.3 

38-47 

2.3 

3.2 

4.3 

6.3 

48-57 

3.0 

4.2 

3.9 

3.3 

58-67 

3.3 

3.2 

5.2 

5.7 

Over  67 

5.8 

.0 

1>3 

9.5 

TABLE  IV 

Sentenced  to  Roads 

Percentages 

White  Men 

Negro  M 

en 

Age 

1922-26 

1928-29 

1922-26 

1928-29 

Under  15 

.9 

.0 

10.4 

12.0 

16-17 

13.1 

17.6 

31.4 

36.0 

18-22 

18.3 

20.0 

36.2 

36.9 

23-27 

17.1 

20.2 

33.0 

40.0 

28-37 

14.9 

18.1 

31.1 

38.0 

38-47 

12.2 

14.4 

26.8 

28.3 

48-57 

11.2 

12.0 

23.3 

31.0 

58-67 

11.7 

8.9 

20.2 

28.6 

Over  67 

10.8 

7.6 

17.1 

14.2 
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TABLE  V 

Nolle  Prosequi 


Age 

White  Men 

Negro 

Men 

1922-26 

1928-29 

1922-26 

1928-29 

Under  15 

15.2 

23.1 

6.2 

8.0 

16-17 

7.2 

5.1 

7.0 

4.3 

18-22 

13.3 

12.7 

9.4 

14.7 

23-27 

18.6 

16.9 

13.8 

10.2 

28-37 

19.1 

19.6 

13.7 

12.4 

3S-47 

21.1 

22.5 

14.2 

13.9 

48-57 

17.4 

22.7 

10.9 

9.8 

58-67 

13.0 

17.1 

9.0 

8.6 

Over  67 

23.7 

12.8 

10.5 

4.8 

We  need  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  can  get  from  these  data 
before  these  questions  and  others  can  be  answered  confidently.  But 
the  facts  that  we  have  at  least  point  the  direction  that  future  studies 
should  take,  and  perhaps  justify  certain  tentative  conclusions.  We 
are  not  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  crime  wave.  The  recent  in- 
crease in  crime  in  jSTorth  Carolina,  at  least,  is  not  due  entirely,  or 
apparently  even  mainly,  to  "flaming  youth"  or  to  any  recent  break- 
down in  parental  authority,  but  is  to  be  charged  equally,  if  not  more 
largely,  to  a  more  mature  group  of  offenders  who  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  prohibition  law.  And  the  facts 
already  cited,  considered  in  connection  with  the  use  of  nol  pros  (See 
Table  V)  and  of  the  use  of  fines,  suggest  that  expediency  plays  a 
larger  part  than  science  in  the  disposition  of  criminal  cases  in  our 
courts;  that  our  judicial  procedure,  thus  modified  by  expediency,  is 
still  based  upon  the  old  classical  penology,  long  since  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  progress  of  science  and  discarded  by  every  scientific  student  of 
human  behavior;  and  that  our  solicitors  and  judges  have  heard  but 
faint  echoes  of  this  progress  of  a  half-century  in  developing  a  crim- 
inology and  a  penology  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  sciences.  Perhaps 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  was  only  stating,  a  bit  emphatically,  a  basic  fact 
when  he  said  in  his  recent  book,  The  History  of  Punishment:  "The 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  criminal  is  a  highly  technical  medical 
and  sociological  problem  for  which  the  lawyer  is  rarely  any  better  fitted 
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than  a  real  estate  agent  or  a  plumber."  If  we  are  not  ready  to  agree 
with  him  that,  "We  shall  ultimately  come  to  admit  that  society  has 
been  as  unfortunate  in  handing  over  criminals  to  lawyers  and  judges 
in  the  past  as  it  once  was  in  entrusting  medicine  to  shamons  and 
astrologers,  and  surgery  to  barbers,"  the  facts  gathered  in  this  study 
suggest  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  criminal,  if  there  be  a 
solution,  may  be  mainly  a  problem  of  education ;  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  law  schools  must  be  modified  to  require  of  their  students,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  preparing  for  criminal  practice  or  who  hope  to  be- 
come judges,  some  acquaintance  with  those  sciences  which  help  toward 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior;  or  at  least  that  they  shift  the 
emphasis  to  the  social  point  of  view  of  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard, 
or  Dean  Justin  Miller  of  Duke,  or  Albert  Coates,  Professor  of  Crim- 
inal Law  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  SOUTH  AND  HOMICIDES 
H.  C.  Beeablet 

Every  year  there  are  approximately  12,000  homicides  in  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  every  four  years  there  are  as  many  persons 
slain  w ith  pistol,  gun,  knife,  and  poison  as  there  were  American  soldiers 
killed  in  battle  during  the  World  War.  Yet,  possibly  because  of  our 
familiarity  with  it  and  its  lack  of  some  of  the  dramatic  elements  of 
a  conflict  between  nations,  murder  and  manslaughter  are  calmly  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  inevitables. 

This  waste  of  human  life  seems  even  more  tragic  when  comparisons 
are  made  with  foreign  nations.  Our  homicide  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion is  about  six  times  greater  than  that  for  Canada,  a  country  much 
like  our  own,  twelve  times  greater  than  that  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  forty  times  greater  than  that  for  Scotland  or  Switzerland.  Al- 
though newspapers  probably  report  only  about  one-half  of  the  slayings 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  published,  one  recently  announced  the 
killing  of  ten  in  one  week  in  South  Carolina,  while  Norway  had  only 
one  such  death  last  year.  Without  further  quotation  of  statistics,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  population, 
has  more  slayings  than  does  any  one  of  the  so-called  civilized  nations. 

Since  there  is  much  evidence  that  homicide  is  a  fairly  accurate  indi- 
cator of  the  prevalence  of  crime  of  all  kinds,  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  the  presence  of  illiteracy  reveals  ignorance  and  educational 
inefficiency,  the  comparative  frequency  of  slayings  is  an  important 
symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of  our  sociological  health  and  well-being. 
The  homicide  problem,  therefore,  has  an  even  greater  significance  than 
as  the  source  of  the  loss  of  12,000  lives  each  year  and  the  heavy  burden 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  borne  by  family  and  friends. 

How  does  the  South  compare  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nation? 
Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  far  from  good.  For  the 
five  years,  1920-1924,  the  homicide  rate  for  the  Southern  states  was 
a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country.  Of  the  Southern  states,  only  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  have  homicide  rates  lower  than  that  for  Chicago, 
popularly  but  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  murder. 
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Of  the  forty-three  states  for  which  we  have  records  for  all  or  part 
of  the  ten-year  period,  1918-1927,  the  worst  ones  with  respect  to 
homicide  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming.  All 
of  these  are  Southern  states  except  one.  (Complete  data  for  Texas 
are  not  available  but  those  for  several  cities  indicate  that  this  state 
has  a  record  quite  similar  to  those  of  its  Southern  neighbors.)  If  it 
were  not  for  the  South,  the  homicide  rate  of  the  nation  would  there- 
fore compare  much  more  favorably  with  those  of  European  countries. 

Why,  then,  is  the  South  referred  to  as  the  homicide  belt  of  the  United 
States?  Many  explanations  have  been  offered.  The  warm  climate  is 
accused  of  causing  the  Southerners  to  be  "hot-blooded"  (whatever  that 
means!)  and  hence  prone  to  deeds  of  violence.  This  sounds  somewhat 
plausible  until  investigation  reveals  that  in  the  Southern  states  more 
slayings  occur  in  December  than  in  July.  Besides,  the  South  is  accused 
of  being  too  lenient  with  criminals.  Yet  persons  committed  to  prison 
from  this  section  have  on  the  average  longer  sentences  than  those  from 
any  other  region,  this  being  true  both  for  whites  and  for  Negroes. 
Again,  the  South  has  been  described  as  lying  below  the  "Smith  and 
Wesson  line,"  because  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  carrying  revolvers, 
making  the  entire  territory  a  veritable  armed  camp.  To  this  charge 
there  is  an  element  of  truth,  for  it  has  been  found  that  wherever  fire- 
arms are  often  used  in  slaying  the  number  of  homicidal  deaths  will 
likely  be  large.  For  example,  in  safe  and  sane  England  only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  homicides  are  committed  with  firearms,  while  in 
"murderous  America"  the  percentage  is  approximately  seventy.  Within 
the  nation  the  same  relationship  seems  to  hold,  for  in  New  England, 
which  has  the  lowest  regional  homicide  rate,  about  one-third  of  the 
slayings  are  perpetrated  by  means  of  guns  and  revolvers,  while  in  the 
South  firearms  are  used  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases. 

The  chief  defense  of  the  South,  however,  has  been  that  its  unenvi- 
able record  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Negro.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
facts  are  examined,  one  is  somewhat  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  how 
even  in  Hades  the  white  man  was  found  holding  the  Negro  between 
himself  and  the  fire.  It  is  true  that  in  proportion  to  population  more 
Negroes  than  whites  are  slain,  yet  many  of  the  cities  and  counties  with 
very  high  homicidal  rates  have  relatively  few  Negroes.  For  example, 
in  South  Carolina  in  1920  there  were  fourteen  counties  in  which  the 
Negro  made  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  population.  Of  these,  five 
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rank  in  the  worst  quarter  of  the  counties  with  respect  to  homicide,  four 
are  in  the  second  quarter,  one  is  in  the  third,  and  four  are  in  the  best 
quarter.  Both  for  ninety  Southern  cities  and  for  forty-six  counties  in 
South  Carolina  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  homicide  rate  and 
percentage  of  Negro  population  was  approximately  -(-.37.  This  means 
that  there  is  no  very  close  relationship  between  the  presence  of  the 
Negro  and  the  prevalence  of  homicide,  and  that  the  existence  of  many 
Negroes  does  not  necessarily  mean  many  murders,  especially  since  there 
is  evidence  that  whites  slay  Negroes  more  frequently  than  Negroes  slay 
whites.  Yet  even  if  all  Negro  homicidal  deaths  be  excluded  from  the 
records,  the  South  still  remains  the  region  where  murder  and  man- 
slaughter are  most  frequent. 

What  to  educators  is  the  significance  of  these  investigations?  In 
unmistakable  terms  they  reveal  the  failure  of  the  agencies  of  civiliza- 
tion, among  tbe  chief  of  which  is  our  system  of  education.  Illiteracy 
is  gradually  being  eliminated,  yet  there  is  no  corresponding  reduction 
in  homicide — perhaps  an  increase.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  a  great  stu- 
dent of  this  problem,  says  that  the  outstanding  trait  of  murderers  is 
"the  want  of  a  character  qualified  to  deal  with  the  stern  realities  of 
modern  life.  The  question  is  properly  raised  whether  fundamentally 
our  system  of  education  is  not  at  fault  in  overemphasizing  mental 
development  and  purely  material  aims  and  purposes." 

However,  too  great  a  share  of  the  guilt  should  not  be  laid  upon 
our  schools,  since  we  in  the  United  States  have  what  James  Truslow 
Adams  has  called  a  "lawless  heritage."  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were 
on  none  too  good  terms  with  the  authorities  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  Frontier  conditions  encouraged  the  development  of  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  law  and  regulation.  As  William  E.  Dodd  has  observed, 
"There  has  been  a  habit  of  lawlessness  in  the  United  States  from  earli- 
est days,  a  habit  which  has  influenced  immigrants  on  their  arrival, 
which  has  warped  the  minds  of  the  young,  which  has  swayed  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  which  gravely  threatens  the  existing  social  order." 

With  this  background,  it  is  little  wonder  that  our  schools  have  failed 
to  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  peace.  Yet  our  schools,  from  first  grade 
through  college  and  university,  seem  far  more  concerned  with  subject 
matter  than  with  character  or  personality.  There  is  too  much  teaching  of 
arithmetic  or  English  or  geography  to  Johnnie  and  too  little  teaching 
of  Johnnie  himself.  As  a  nation  we  are  spending  about  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  education — much  of  it  collected  from  tax- 
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payers.  There  is,  however,  only  one  reason  for  taxation  for  educational 
purposes — the  hope  and  belief  that  the  work  of  the  schools  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Consequently,  a  tax- 
supported  school  that  does  not  strive  mightily  to  improve  the  character 
and  social  behavior  of  its  pupils  is  ethically,  if  not  legally,  guilty  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  If  we  are  to  reduce  homicide 
and  other  types  of  crime,  we  must  lay  less  emphasis  upon  the  three  R's 
and  lay  far  more  upon  the  three  C's — culture,  character,  and 
citizenship ! 


CHANGING  PROBLEMS  IN"  RACE  ADJUSTMENT 
Guy  B.  Johnson 

The  dominant  trend  in  race  relations  in  this  country  since  the  Civil 
"War  has  been  an  increasing  segregation  or  separation  of  the  races. 
Segregation,  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  understood  as  a  social  process 
and  not  merely  as  the  white  man's  attempt  to  "keep  the  Nigger  in 
his  place,"  is  a  natural  social  process  arising  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  kind  and  of  difference. 

And  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  racial  segregation  process 
in  this  country  is  the  Negro's  voluntary  separation  from  white  people 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent.  At  the  time  of  the  emancipation  there 
were  about  700,000  Negro  church  members,  most  of  whom  belonged 
to  white  denominations.  At  present  about  40,000  Negro  churches  have 
a  total  membership  of  nearly  5,000,000.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  these 
are  members  of  white  churches.  In  1854  one  Negro  physician  was  a 
member  of  a  medical  association.  Today  Negro  physicians  are  grad- 
ually taking  over  the  practice  of  medicine  among  their  own  people. 
They  have  an  up-hill  road,  but  there  are  now  about  5,000  of  them.  They 
have  a  national  medical  association,  with  eighty  state  and  local  med- 
ical societies,  and  they  publish  the  Journal  of  the  National  Medical 
Association.  Similar  statements  might  be  made  for  the  other  profes- 
sions. The  total  number  of  Negroes  in  the  professions  is  now  close 
to  100,000.  There  are  70,000  Negro  business  enterprises  of  various 
kinds,  most  of  them  catering  to  Negro  trade.  In  1927  there  were  28 
Negro  insurance  companies,  with  assets  of  $11,000,000;  insurance  in 
force,  $243,000,000.  In  1926,  33  Negro  stock  banks  in  14  states  had 
assets  of  over  $15,000,000  and  deposits  of  $12,000,000.  There  are  now 
500  Negro  newspapers,  30  magazines,  80  school  journals,  and  various 
specialized  publications. 

The  following  titles  of  Negro  organizations  will  suggest  the  range 
and  the  depth  of  Negro  self-service :  National  Association  of  Teachers 
in  Colored  Schools;  National  Association  of  Colored  Graduate  Nurses; 
National  Negro  Bar  Association;  Associated  Negro  Press;  National 
Association  of  Negro  Musicians;  National  Negro  Business  League; 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Companies;  National  Association 
of  Funeral  Directors,  National  Hotel  Association;  National  Beauty 
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Culture  League;  National  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs; 
United  Golfers  Association ;  National  Baseball  Association ;  American 
Baseball  Association ;  Southern  Athletic  Conference ;  and  so  on  and  on 
for  literally  dozens  of  other  organizations. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sort  of  nation  within  a  nation — 11,000,000  Negroes 
moving  closer  and  closer  toward  racial  self-service,  self-sufficiency.  In 
many  urban  communities  Negroes  live  in  their  own  world  except  for 
their  work  contacts  with  white  employers,  and  that  world  is  a  pretty 
good  duplicate  of  our  white  world.  Finding  the  door  to  equal  participa- 
tion closed,  the  Negro  has  long  since  concentrated  his  efforts  upon 
building  a  culture  on  his  side  of  the  fence,  a  culture  wherein  he  could 
achieve  security,  social  status,  and  personal  development  as  a  Negro. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  trend  toward  racial  separation,  partly  cause 
and  partly  result  of  it,  has  gone  a  growth  of  race  consciousness.  In 
drawing  the  color  line  we  have  thrown  the  Negro  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, giving  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  institutions  controlled 
by  Negroes  for  Negroes,  and  leadership  of  Negroes  by  Negroes.  This 
fact  is  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  Negro  race.  The  old  docility  and 
submissiveness,  once  considered  innate  racial  traits  of  the  Negro,  are 
giving  way  to  resentment  and  militancy.  In  the  upper  ranks  there  is 
abundant  criticism  of  discrimination  against  the  Negro.  Contempt 
for  white  civilization  is  often  expressed.  Exaggeration  of  the  Negro's 
virtues  is  common.  Negro  history  is  being  rewritten — by  Negroes. 
Negro  children  are  learning  that  there  was  a  Negro  with  Columbus 
when  he  discovered  America ;  that  Negroes  accompanied  Cortez,  Bal- 
boa, Ayllon,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Coronado,  and  other  explorers ;  that  iron 
making  is  thought  to  have  orginated  among  African  Negroes;  that 
various  European  artists  and  writers  for  several  hundred  years  back 
have  been  of  Negro  descent ;  that  the  American  Negro  showed  numer- 
ous signs  of  culture  and  progress  long  before  the  emancipation ;  that 
in  1830,  3,777  free  Negroes  owned  a  total  of  over  18,000  slaves;  that 
the  Negro  members  of  Reconstruction  legislatures  initiated  some  of 
the  outstanding  reforms  in  Southern  education.  Negro  children  play 
with  Negro  dolls.  Calendars,  greeting  cards,  newspaper  advertisements, 
comic  strips  use  Negro  scenes  and  characters.  In  the  better  homes  are 
found  creditable  novels,  books  of  poetry,  paintings,  marbles,  bronzes — 
all  by  Negroes. 

Sometimes  this  race  consciousness  of  the  Negro  takes  on  certain 
hysterical  symptom,  but  for  the  most  part   it   is  a  solid  fundation 
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for  race  pride  and  race  achievement.  Negroes  accept  separation,  but 
they  want  equal  advantages,  equal  opportunity  to  acquire  the  good 
things  of  life.  Being  Americans,  they  want  the  same  things  we  want, 
but  not  one  Negro  in  a  thousand  cares  anything  about  being  white  for 
white's  sake,  or  cares  to  associate  with  white  people  who  do  not  crave 
his  company. 

The  average  white  man,  especially  in  the  South,  is  ignorant  of  the 
recent  changes  in  Negro  life ;  and,  if  he  discovers  that  Negroes  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  either  angry  or  dubious 
of  the  facts.  To  him,  the  Negro  is  'Liza  in  the  kitchen  or  Sambo  in 
the  cotton  field,  and  his  wish  that  the  ISTegro  race  may  remain  as  'Liza 
and  Sambo  is  transformed  into  his  belief  that  the  race  is  incapable 
of  higher  development.  There  have  been  some  encouraging  tendencies 
in  race  relations  of  late,  but  alongside  these  must  go  some  other  pic- 
tures :  Cole  Blease's  "to-hell-with-the-constitution"  defense  of  lynch- 
ing ;  the  Texas  legislature's  humiliation  over  Mrs.  Hoover's  allowing 
the  wife  of  a  Negro  Congressman  to  come  to  tea ;  a  North  Carolina 
Congressman's  refusal  to  take  an  office  room  next  to  De  Priest's;  the 
formation  of  the  Black  Shirt  movement  in  Georgia  to  displace  Negro 
labor ;  the  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  lynching  this 
year  over  1929. 

The  common  man's  reply  to  arguments  about  the  Negro  is  still, 
"Keep  the  Nigger  in  his  place,"  or  "I  won't  stand  for  social  equality," 
or  "Would  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro?"  Some  of  us 
cannot  even  study  the  Negro  without  being  considered  a  little  queer 
for  doing  such  a  thing.  Many  men  of  high  position  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  present  tendencies  of  the  Negro.  A  science  professor — Ph.D.  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa — sometimes  argues  with  me  the  question  of  Negro 
mentality.  The  Negro  is  little  more  than  an  animal,  he  says ;  he  can 
imitate,  but  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  difficult  mental  work.  In 
1925  there  were  30  Negro  Ph.D.'s,  66  Negro  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  81 
Negroes  in  Who's  Who,  and  a  Negro  Rhodes  Scholar,  but  he  dismisses 
these  as  "due  to  their  white  blood." 

Between  the  conservative  part  of  the  white  South  and  the  radical 
part  of  the  black  North  we  are  going  to  have  rough  sailing.  Here  are 
Bome  of  the  trends  among  Negroes  which  may  be  expected  to  assume 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  future : 

1.  Urbanization.  Negro  rural  population  actually  decreased  in  1920, 
and  the  1930  census  will  show  a  still  further  decrease.  Indications  are 
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that  by  1940,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  will  be  urban.  This 
process  has  many  implications.  Urban  life  is  productive  of  Negro  race 
consciousness  and  solidarity.  It  means  better  schools,  less  illiteracy, 
more  conveniences  and  luxuries.  The  rapid  expansion  of  Negro  resi- 
dence sections  involves  problems  of  housing,  sanitation,  invasion  of 
white  sections,  and  consequent  race  friction. 

2.  Greater  participation  in  politics.  In  the  North  Negroes  are  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  in  certain  cities  to  be  able  to  make  their  political 
influence  felt.  They  are  represented  in  the  legislatures  and  city  councils 
in  several  Northern  states.  In  the  South  they  are  gradually  qualifying 
themselves,  especially  in  cities.  First  they  vote  on  local  issues  like  school 
bonds,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  white  people;  then  they  begin 
to  take  part  in  state  and  national  elections.  In  two  or  three  decades 
Negroes  will  be  little  behind  whites  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy.  With 
their  greater  concentration  in  cities,  their  increased  race  consciousness, 
will  they  not  become  more  insistent  on  the  right  to  vote  ?  As  Southern 
industry  assumes  an  equal  role  with  agriculture,  Southern  states  may 
occasionally  be  found  in  the  "doubtful"  column  in  national  elections, 
and  Negroes  might  easily  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Will  they  ask 
for  proportional  representation  in  Southern  legislatures?  It  takes  no 
prophet  to  see  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  South  will  have 
to  do  some  thinking  on  these  matters.  Will  it  attempt  to  disfranchise 
the  Negro  again,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  races? 

3.  An  increasing  Negro  solidarity.  In  the  North  the  Negroes  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  great  possibilities  in  organizing  and  asserting  them- 
selves as  a  race.  Led  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  they  played  a  prominent,  if  not  the  determining, 
role  in  preventing  the  appointment  of  Judge  Parker  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Negro  pullman  porters  have  organized  a  union  which  is 
fairly  successful.  In  New  York  City  the  Negroes  have  formed  the 
Harlem  Housewives  League,  with  the  motto,  "We  buy  where  we  can 
sell."  Negroes  recently  picketed  the  Woolworth  stores  on  the  Chicago 
South  Side  until  they  obtained  the  employment  of  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  their  race.  These  are  typical  of  a  widespread  movement  in  the 
North  to  boycott  merchants  who  will  not  employ  Negroes.  Next  month 
Negroes  from  all  over  the  nation  are  meeting  in  Washington  to  form 
an  Anti-Lynching  Congress  as  a  more  effective  means  of  combating 
lynching. 
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When  the  habit  of  organizing  for  promotion  of  the  racial  program 
takes  hold  on  the  masses  of  Southern  Negroes,  as  it  inevitably  will, 
new  problems  of  inter-racial  adjustment  will  arise — problems  calling 
for  wise  and  tactful  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
both  races. 

4.  Something  which  I  have  already  suggested,  but  which  I  want  to 
emphasize  :  the  gradual  change  in  the  mental  traits  of  the  Negro.  Sub- 
mission to  a  status  of  inferiority  is  giving  way  to  aggressiveness;  re- 
liance on  white  people  for  aid  and  advice  is  giving  way  to  racial  self- 
reliance  and  self -promotion ;  superstition,  fear,  and  emotionalism  are 
losing  ground  to  education,  science,  and  refinement ;  laziness,  improvi- 
dence, and  shiftlessness  are  slowly,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  yielding 
to  industry  and  thrift.  We  have  deluded  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  mental  traits  developed  during  slavery  were  in  the  very  blood  of 
the  race,  that  the  Negro  was  by  nature  destined  to  be  a  servile  race, 
but  the  metamorphosis  of  the  mental  outlook  of  the  race  is  already  well 
under  way.  There  are  even  now  Negro  socialists  and  Negro  communists 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Negro, 
like  certain  segregated  race  groups  in  the  Old  World,  will  lean  more 
and  more  toward  racial  social  and  economic  doctrines.  The  part  which 
the  Southern  school  can  play  in  taking  the  sharp  edge  off  race  prejudice 
in  the  South  is  obvious. 

While  we  have  been  arguing  whether  the  Negro  could  stand  an 
education,  whether  he  is  capable  of  development,  whether  he  really 
wants  social  equality,  he  has  been  on  his  way.  He  may  not  know  where 
he  is  going  any  more  than  we  do,  but  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  find  out. 
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The  project  on  which  I  am  working  was  begun  as  a  study  of  the 
changing  position  of  women  in  the  South,  the  object  being  to  discover 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  status  of  women  in  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  state  from  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  soon  as  investigation  was  begun,  however, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  so  extensive  a  project  in  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  subject  was  limited  to  the  region  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  and  to  the  period  before  the 
Revolution.  The  present  undertaking  is  a  study  of  the  different  phases 
of  the  life  of  women  in  the  English  colonies  in  the  South,  their  legal 
and  political  status,  their  position  and  activities  in  the  church  and 
in  the  home,  their  education  and  participation  in  the  gainful  occupa- 
tions, and  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  time  regarding  marriage,  divorce, 
and  what  was  known  as  the  "female  character." 

Southern  women  have  been  celebrated  in  poetry  and  in  song;  they 
have  been  eulogized  in  oratory  and  idealized  in  fiction,  but  they  have 
not  been  considered  seriously  by  historians.  There  may  be  found  on 
library  shelves  many  stories  of  their  activities  and  descriptions  of  their 
virtues,  but  these  accounts  are  frequently  legendary  and  often  fictitious 
altogether.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  anyone  interested  in  obtaining 
concrete  data  concerning  the  women  of  our  past  to  go  back  to  the 
sources  and  there  search  out  the  realistic  facts. 

There  is  in  the  source  material  of  each  of  the  colonies  much  latent 
information  concerning  women.  In  the  time  allotted  this  paper  it  will 
be  possible  to  mention  only  the  richer  sources,  with  a  few  examples  of 
the  type  of  information  afforded  by  each.  In  the  pamphlets  published 
by  colonization  companies  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  may  be 
found  references  to  women  which  explain  the  reasons  for  which  they 
were  considered  of  importance  in  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  Most 
of  the  writers  of  this  promotion  literature  urge  the  desirability  of 
settling  the  colonies  with  women  as  well  as  men  so  that,  as  one  writer 
expresses  it,  "the  plantation  may  spread  into  generations,  and  not 
be  ever  pieced  from  without."  They  solicit  women  colonists  and,  as  in- 
ducements to  encourage  them  to  emigrate,  promise  certain  offers  of 
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marriage  and  numerous  offspring.  One  enthusiastic  promoter,  after  ex- 
patiating at  length  on  the  bright  prospects  in  Carolina,  as  a  sort  of 
climax  assures  his  female  readers  that  if  any  maids  or  single  women 
desire  to  go  over,  they  will  think  themselves  in  the  Golden  Age  when 
men  paid  a  dowry  for  their  wives,  "for,"  he  says,  "if  they  be  but  Civil, 
and  under  50  years  of  Age,  some  honest  man  or  other,  will  purchase 
them  for  their  Wives."  Another  writer  declares  that  the  climate  in 
Carolina  is  so  healthful  that  the  women  are  all  very  fruitful,  and  a 
family  never  consists  of  less  than  twelve  persons ! 

The  records  of  the  London  Company  furnish  other  evidence  concern- 
ing the  first  women  settlers.  We  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  company  several  documents  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
sending  of  the  maids  as  wives  to  the  discontented  bachelors  in  Virginia. 
One  states  that  the  treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  suggested  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  colony  that  a  hundred  women,  maids  "young  and 
uncorrupt,"  be  sent  to  Virginia,  by  which  means  the  men  would  be 
made  "more  settled  and  less  moveable."  Another  entry  gives  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  sent  by  the  company  to  the  Virginia  authorities,  ex- 
plaining that  special  care  had  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  maids 
so  that  not  one  had  been  received  but  upon  good  recommendation,  and 
urging  that  they  be  well  cared  for  and  not  forced  into  marriage  against 
their  will.  These  instructions  also  state  that  each  bachelor  who  marries 
one  of  these  maids  is  to  pay  for  her  passage  in  tobacco. 

The  acts  of  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies  give  some  facts  about  the 
property  rights  of  women,  and  throw  light  upon  the  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments of  female  delinquents.  A  Virginia  act,  for  example,  declares 
that  "brabling  women  often  scandalize  their  neighbors  for  which  their 
poore  husbands  are  often  brought  into  chargeable  and  vexatious  suites, 
and  cast  in  greate  damages,"  and  provides  that  hereafter  in  actions 
of  slander  occasioned  by  a  wife,  if  her  husband  refuses  to  pay  her  fine, 
she  is  to  be  ducked,  and,  if  the  slander  is  so  enormous  as  to  call  for 
greater  damage  than  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  she  is  to  ducked 
one  time  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  adjudged  against  her  husband. 

More  detailed  accounts  of  the  crimes  and  punishments  of  women 
have  been  found  in  the  records  of  the  colonial  courts.  Defamation 
suits  and  bastardy  cases  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  all 
of  the  early  courts,  and  although  women  are  by  no  means  the  only 
offenders  in  these  crimes,  because  of  their  weak  economic  position  they 
suffer  most  of  the  penalties.  For  slander  they  are  sentenced  to  be  ducked, 
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whipped,  or  to  do  public  penance,  and  for  bastardy  they  are  whipped 
and  bound  to  service  unless  the  fathers  of  their  illegitimate  children 
agree  to  pay  their  fines  and  give  security  for  freeing  the  parish  of  their 
maintenance.  Fathers  usually  escape  without  punishment. 

Wills  and  deed  books  give  much  information  regarding  the  property 
rights  of  women.  Striking  evidence  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  married 
women  is  found  in  wills  in  which  the  testator  grants  to  his  wife  her 
own  property  with  a  proviso  that  she  is  not  to  marry  again,  or  gives 
her  only  a  third  part  of  the  property  which  was  hers  before  marriage 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  his  relatives,  or  bequeaths  to  her  her  own  jewelry 
and  wearing  apparel.  The  Reverend  Caspar  Stoever,  minister  of  a 
Lutheran  church  in  Virginia,  provided  in  his  will  that  if  his  wife  did 
not  behave  herself  as  a  good  wife  and  refrain  from  slandering  his 
high  "office  and  honor"  with  her  "wicked  tongue,"  everything  he  had 
bequeathed  her  should  be  taken  from  her,  "even  including  the  clothes 
on  her  body,"  he  declares,  "since  they  came  from  me." 

Evidence  of  frequent  discrimination  against  daughters  in  favor  of 
sons  is  found  in  many  wills  in  which  the  testator  gives  all  of  his  lands 
and  a  large  part  of  his  personal  property  to  his  sons  and  leaves  only  a 
specified,  and  sometimes  rather  small,  amount  of  money  to  his  daugh- 
ters. In  providing  for  unborn  children  fathers  often  showed  a  par- 
tiality for  boys,  as  did  a  Virginia  testator  who  stipulated  that  if  the 
child  were  a  female,  she  should  be  given  £100  sterling,  but  if  it  were 
a  male  child,  he  should  have  £2,000. 

Private  letters,  journals,  and  diaries  furnish  details  of  the  home 
life  and  amusements  of  women.  A  letter  written  by  Eliza  Lucas  to  a 
friend,  explaining  how  she  passes  her  time,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
domestic  employments  of  an  unusual  colonial  woman.  She  writes  that 
generally  she  rises  at  five  o'clock  and  reads  until  seven ;  then  she  takes 
a  walk  in  the  garden  and  sees  that  the  servants  are  about  their  business. 
The  first  hour  after  breakfast  is  spent  in  music  and  the  next  is  employed 
in  recollecting  something  that  she  has  learned,  like  French  or  shorthand, 
lest  for  want  of  practice  it  should  be  quite  lost.  The  rest  of  the  time 
before  dinner  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  her  little  sister,  Polly, 
and  to  two  little  black  girls,  whom  she  is  teaching  to  read.  The  after- 
noon, from  dinner  until  bedtime,  is  spent  in  reading  and  writing.  The 
diary  of  Mrs.  Ann  Manigault,  another  South  Carolina  gentlewoman, 
records  the  every-day  happenings  in  her  family,  such  as  the  weaning 
of  her  grandson,  the  cutting  of  his  eye  teeth  and  his  taking  the  measles, 
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a  visit  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  the  elopement  of  a  woman  friend,  and  several 
trips  to  the  theatre.  A  great  deal  of  material  of  this  kind  is  found  in 
the  periodicals  published  by  historical  societies  and  associations. 

The  colonial  newspapers  are  a  storehouse  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion regarding  women.  For  this  study  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
Southern  colonies  have  been  examined,  except  a  few  scattering  numbers 
of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  which  are  in  private  hands,  and  two  numbers 
of  the  North  Carolina  papers  available  only  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  papers  have  furnished  abundant  material  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  gainful  occupations.  Advertisements  of  women 
merchants,  confectioners,  and  tavern  keepers  are  numerous,  and  notices 
are  found  of  women  shoemakers,  tanners,  blacksmiths,  pewterers,  and 
shipwrights.  The  advertisement  of  the  millinery  and  dry  goods  shops 
must  have  sorely  tempted  our  colonial  grandmothers,  for  they  not  only 
announce  that  a  "new  and  very  genteel  assortment  of  goods"  has  just 
arrived  from  London  and  is  to  be  sold  cheap,  but  they  itemize  the 
alluring  articles  in  a  way  that  would  prove  irresistible  to  any  feminine 
reader.  Mary  Griffith  of  Charleston  gives  notice  that  she  has  just  re- 
ceived from  London  a  large  assortment  of  fan-mounts,  of  the  newest 
fashion,  of  various  colors  and  most  beautiful  patterns,  and  carved  and 
painted  fan  sticks.  Agnes  Lind  advertises,  among  other  fascinating 
articles,  India,  Persian,  and  silk  purses,  fashionable  ribbons,  Barcelona 
handkerchiefs,  perfumed  wash  balls  and  scented  hair  powder,  tooth 
powder  and  cold  cream,  and  a  complete  set  of  enameled  tea  china. 

"Women  tavern  keepers  appeal  to  masculine  patronage  and  advertise 
"convenient  lodging  rooms,"  "very  good  spare  beds  and  bedding,"  and 
"good  stabling  for  horses."  The  proprietors  of  pastry  shops  announce 
that  they  have  for  sale  Hartshorn  jellies,  orange  and  apple  marmalade, 
"Mackaroons  and  Savoy  Biscakes,"  and  that  they  will  make  on  the 
shortest  notice,  "rich  plumb  cakes"  and  "syllybubs,"  orange  pies,  ginger 
bread,  almond  puddings,  and  cheese  cakes  and  tarts  of  all  kinds. 

Many  advertisements  appear  of  positions  wanted  as  housekeepers, 
nurses  for  children,  and  companions  for  elderly  people  or  invalids,  and 
dressmakers,  wet  nurses,  midwives,  and  school  teachers  offer  their 
services  to  the  public. 

Several  of  our  colonial  newspapers  were  edited  and  printed  for  a 
time  by  Avomen.  Elizabeth  Timothy,  the  wife  of  Peter  Timothy,  con- 
tinued the  South  Carolina  Gazette  several  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1738;  Anne  Catherine  Green  printed  the  Maryland 
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Gazette  and  Mary  C.  Goddard  the  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser,  and  Mrs.  Clementina  Rind,  wife  of  William  Rind,  the  owner 
and  printer  of  one  of  the  Virginia  Gazettes,  continued  her  husband's 
paper  and  served  as  printer  to  the  colony  from  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's decease  until  her  own  death. 

Numerous  advertisements  of  dancing  masters  and  occasional  notices 
of  music  teachers  appear  in  the  papers.  Announcements  of  ladies'  board- 
ing schools  appear  frequently,  stating  that  young  ladies  will  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  plain  needle  work,  embroidery,  drawing,  and  French. 
More  elaborate  courses  of  study  are  sometimes  described.  A  school- 
mistress of  Virginia  announces  that  at  her  boarding  school  will  be 
taught  petit  point  in  flowers,  fruit,  or  landscape ;  embroidery  in  silk, 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  or  embossed  waxwork  in  figure,  fruit,  or  flowers ;  and 
painting  in  water  colors.  In  addition  to  these  "embellishments,  neces- 
sary," she  declares,  "for  persons  of  fortune  and  taste,"  she  offers  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  music,  and  dancing.  A  notice  in  a  Maryland  paper 
describes  a  plan  of  study  which  seems  well  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  colonial  girls  for  their  later  duties  in  life.  It  states  that  Mrs.Taylor, 
at  her  boarding  school,  will  provide  instruction  for  young  ladies  in 
writing,  reading,  and  grammar,  and  that  she  will  teach  them  to  "make 
every  particular  for  their  dress,"  to  flower  muslin  after  the  Dresden 
and  French  method,  to  crown  children's  caps,  to  make  up  baby  linen, 
and  to  pickle,  preserve,  and  clear  starch. 

The  surprisingly  large  number  of  advertisements  of  absconding 
wives,  in  which  the  outraged  husband  proclaims  his  injuries  and  threat- 
ens to  prosecute  any  person  harboring  his  wife,  indicate  the  general 
notion  of  a  husband's  prerogatives.  James  Murphey  notifies  the  public 
that  his  wife  has,  "in  a  clandestine  manner,"  left  his  plantation  and 
taken  up  her  residence  elsewhere,  and  warns  all  persons  against  en- 
tertaining her  or  dealing  with  her ;  John  Lambert  declares  that  his 
wife,  Jane,  has,  contrary  to  her  duty,  absented  herself  from  him  and 
continues  in  her  disobedience ;  John  Baker  announces  that  his  wife, 
Unice-Mary,  has  eloped  from  his  bed  and  board,  cautions  the  public 
from  harboring  her,  and  orders  the  absconding  Unice-Mary  to  return 
immediately  to  his  habitation ;  and  Daniel  Foote  offers  a  reward  of 
forty  shillings  to  anyone  who  will  inform  him  where  his  wife  is 
harbored. 

Marriage  announcements  and  newspaper  obituaries  express  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  the  virtues  and  activities  appropriate  to  the  female 
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character.  The  bride  is  usually  described  as  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
and  blessed  with  an  amiable  disposition  and  a  pretty  fortune.  A  deceased 
wife  is  portrayed  as  amiable,  complaisant,  submissive,  obedient,  pious, 
and  charitable.  A  typical  obituary  is  that  of  Mrs.  Richard  Harrison, 
which  says  that  she  "performed  the  part  of  a  faithful,  loving,  and 
obedient  Wife,  a  tender  and  indulgent  Mother ;  a  careful,  yet  gentle 
Mistress  .  .  .  and  a  kind  and  generous  Benefactor  to  all  her  Xeighbors." 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Fendall  is  described  as  a  loving  parent,  an  affectionate 
mother-in-law,  and  a  "wife  amiable  and  endearing  to  her  several 
husbands." 

Many  poems  and  essays  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  woman 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  also  many  articles  of  advice  on  the 
duties  of  wives  and  hints  to  married  women  on  how  to  keep  a  husband. 
One  correspondent  offers  "Rules  to  the  Fair  for  the  Advancement  of 
Matrimonial  Felicity."  His  advice  is  :  never  dispute  with  your  husband 
whatever  the  occasion ;  never  disclose  his  imperfections  or  let  the  most 
intimate  friend  know  your  grievances ;  and  read  often  the  matrimonial 
service,  and  overlook  not  the  word  OBEY.  An  article  entitled  "A 
Receipt  for  the  Ladies  to  retain  the  Affections  of  their  Husbands" 
emphasizes  good  humor  and  discretion  as  qualities  most  desirable  in 
a  wife,  and  another  describes  the  "Good  Wife"  as  one  "humble  and 
modest  from  Reason  and  Conviction,  submissive  from  Choice,  and 
obedient  from  Inclination."  A  Xorth  Carolina  correspondent  urges 
the  importance  of  neatness  in  dress,  a  sweet  temper,  and  good  sense, 
and  concludes  with  this  advice: 

But  then  her  Wit  must  never  be  display'd, 
Where  it  the  husband's  province  might  invade: 
Be  she  content  sole  Mistress  to  remain, 
Nor  poorly  strive  the  Mastership  t'  obtain. 
This  would  occasion  Jars,  intestine  Strife, 
Imbitter  all  the  sweets  of  nuptial  Life: 
Then  let  her  not  for  Government  contend, 
But  use  this  Policy  to  gain  her  end:  — 
Make  him  believe  he  holds  the  Sov'reign  Sway, 
And  she  may  rule,  by  seeming  to  obey. 

A  South  Carolina  Dorothy  Dix  gives  copious  advice  in  verse.  Of  the 
proper  duties  of  a  wife,  she  says : 

Small  is  the  Province  of  a  Wife, 
And  narrow  is  her  sphere  in  Life; 
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Within  that  Sphere  to  move  aright 

Should  be  her  principal  Delight; 

To  guide  the  House  with  prudent  Care; 

And  properly  to  spend  and  spare; 

To  make  her  Husband  bless  the  Day 

He  gave  his  Liberty  away; 

To  form  the  tender  infant  Mind; 

These  are  the  Tasks  to  Wives  assign'd. 

She  gives  suggestions  for  keeping  a  husband's  affections : 

Be  always  clean,  but  seldom  fine, 
Let  decent  Neatness  round  you  shine. 

To  charm  his  Reason  dress  your  Mind, 
Till  Love  shall  be  with  Friendship  join'd. 

Be  sure  you  ne'er  for  Power  contend, 
Nor  try  by  tears  to  gain  your  End ; 

Heaven  gave  to  Man  superior  sway; 
Then  Heav'n  and  him  at  once  obey. 

Let  trifles  never  discompose 
Your  features,  temper,  or  repose. 
Be  sure  you  ne'er  arraign  his  Sense; 
Few  husbands  pardon  that  Offence; 

Then  shun,  0  shun  that  fatal  Shelf, 
Still  think  him  wiser  than  yourself. 
If  you  should  otherwise  believe, 
Ne'er  let  him  such  a  thought  perceive. 


THE  UNIVEKSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
"William  E.  Dodd 


It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I  risked  appearance  here  on  this 
occasion.  North  Carolina  is  my  native  state.  Its  record,  save  in  certain 
drifts  toward  the  gulf  which  lies  athwart  the  way  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  is  a  record  of  which  one  may  justly  be  proud.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  an  institution  in  which  any  state  in  the  country 
might  delight.  Your  new  president  is  one  of  the  best  products  of  both 
state  and  University.  It  will  probably  not  be  counted  bad  taste  in  me 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  brilliant  young  men  of  the  South  who  has 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  my  day. 

But  while  I  take  pleasure  in  these  things,  institutional  and  personal, 
the  university  as  a  part  of  our  democratic  and  social  system  in  the 
United  States  is  not  wholly  on  safe  ground.  At  the  present  moment  this 
is  not  so  obvious  as  it  will  become  during  the  next  two  decades.  Myself 
a  part,  product,  and  beneficiary  of  the  system,  it  is  a  little  em- 
barrassing to  say  what  one  thinks,  the  more  at  a  time  when  new  admin- 
istrations are  beginning  and  everyone  puts  his  best  foot  forward.  At 
Chicago  we  have  a  brilliant  new  president  undertaking  to  bear  an 
almost  impossible  burden;  at  Illinois  a  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  is  now  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  in  the  United  States;  at  Johns  Hopkins  a  new  administration 
is  entering  upon  its  second  year ;  and  Harvard  men  are  casting  about 
for  a  successor  to  the  successor  to  Eliot.  All  these  events  and  prospects 
lay  upon  men  a  sense  of  high  accomplishment  and  eager  expectation 
which  is  not  inappropriate.  But  to  a  teacher  thirty  years  in  the  harness 
there  is  another  aspect  of  university  duty,  a  little  less  concerned  with 
the  art  of  peaceful,  scholarly,  and  student  association.  I  refer  to  the 
social  obligation  of  the  university  (including  the  larger  colleges  in 
the  term)  in  the  great  United  States,  which  in  1921  deliberately  aban- 
doned responsible  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  renewed 
the  over-hasty  industrial  activity  against  which  Henry  Adams  pro- 
tested in  vain  from  1S96  to  his  death.  Pacific  as  the  mass  of  Americans 
have  been  and  are,  these  decisions  involve  increasing  social  tension 
at  home,  sharpening  hostility  all  over  the  world  and,  in  the  end,  another 
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Armageddon,  with  the  United  States  a  sole  contender  on  one  side. 
With  a  deepening  consciousness  that  these  dangers  lie  ahead  and  that 
the  university  is  about  the  only  hope  of  changing  the  dangerous  national 
tone,  I  cannot  resist  a  feeling  of  depression  and  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  emphasize  in  this  presence  the  fear  that  teachers,  writers, 
and  students  are  less  than  half  conscious  of  their  responsibility. 

To  re-enforce  the  historical  evidence  that  this  view  is  not  mistaken, 
one  has  but  to  recall  that  the  German  people  in  the  decade  following 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  made  the  choice  the  United  States  made  in 
1920,  except  the  false  claim  of  perfect  isolation.  The  leaders  of  higher 
education  then  and  there  were  unequal  to  their  obligation  to  society; 
and  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  century  did  not  see  that  the  course 
Germany  was  taking  would  lead  to  violent  social  conflict  and  increasing 
enmity  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  university  teachers  and 
scientific  men  who  know  something  of  the  great  story  of  the  trial  and 
error  systems  of  the  past  to  warn  and  assist  their  busy  fellows  in 
avoiding  the  catastrophes  of  revolution  and  war. 

To  bring  the  illustration  closer  home  and  not  to  lay  upon  the  old 
South  gratuitous  criticism,  so  common  the  last  half -century,  I  mention 
the  fact  that  ninety  years  ago  the  South  was  in  the  position  in  which 
the  United  States  is  now  placed.  Her  leaders  were  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  social  development  which  was  in  some  doubt  at  home  and 
which  was  condemned  by  liberal  opinion  everywhere.  They  would  have 
their  way,  nor  were  they  different  from  the  industrial-financial  leaders 
of  our  time,  and  they  would  not  submit  to  criticism  from  within  or 
without.  Southern  universities  were  then  thronged  with  eager,  self- 
confident  students  and  were  not  without  able  and  learned  scholars  in 
their  chief  departments.  They  did  not  rise  to  the  great  occasion,  and 
both  teachers  and  philosophers  egged  the  politicians  on  in  a  course 
which  led  to  catastrophe,  from  which  neither  the  South  nor  the  country 
has  yet  recovered.  What  I  have  said  of  Germany  and  of  the  old  South 
may  be  said  of  every  other  country  in  history.  Vital  blunders  in  social 
policy  or  foreign  relations  lead  to  catastrophe — the  hard-earned  accu- 
mulations of  men,  rich  and  poor,  are  jeopardized  or  lost  in  a  short,  un- 
welcome reckoning. 

The  teachers  and  thinkers  in  German  universities,  as  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  old  South,  had  their  share  in  the  disasters  which  came 
upon  both;  and  university  presidents,  trustees,  and  teachers  in  the 
United  States  of  today  must  bear  their  responsibility  for  indifference 
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or  social  lethargy  or  complacent  self-indulgence.  What  is  the  use  of 
higher  education  and  intensive  intellectual  training  if  people  may 
never  profit  from  it  ?  The  masses  of  hard-worked  men  are  not  interested 
in  the  support  of  prigs.  If  what  I  have  said  is  measurably  true,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  on  this  occasion  to  assess  values  and  make  a  short  appraisal 
of  our  work. 

II 

There  are  now  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States  more  than  a 
million  young  people.  They  cost  the  country  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  States,  denominations,  and  well-disposed  individuals  provide 
the  major  part  of  this  huge  sum,  and  they  have  also  provided  buildings 
as  beautiful  as  architects  know  how  to  make  them,  endowments  for 
the  special  security  of  teachers,  and  environments  in  the  great  unruly 
cities  or  the  more  orderly  towns  that  tempt  even  strong  natures  to 
ease  and  repose.  In  these  buildings,  or  gathered  about  adjacent 
quadrangles,  there  live  eminent  scholars  and  devoted  scientists  and, 
not  entirely  out  of  reach,  there  are  hordes  of  students  living  at  public 
or  parental  cost.  These  beautiful  structures  and  even  luxurious  appoint- 
ments are  but  the  evidences  of  the  riches  of  a  rich  country  and  the 
taste  of  a  favored  people.  They  are  good,  or  otherwise,  only  as  they 
serve  the  great  public. 

If  these  environments  sometimes  raise  questions,  what  of  the  students 
themselves  ?  They  come  from  the  homes  of  the  older  and  socially  elect 
of  the  country  or  from  the  environments  of  the  newly  rich  where  ennui 
is  apt  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  they  come  also  from  families  in  which 
hardship  and  sacrifice  constitute  the  daily  experience  of  parents  and 
children  alike.  But  the  majority  simply  cannot  subject  themselves  to 
the  discipline  of  learning  or  the  more  laborious  process  of  thinking. 
And  this  majority  sets  the  tone.  Unequal  to  the  enthusiasms  and  the 
restraints  of  men  who  are  to  accomplish  things  for  themselves  and 
others,  they  must  associate  in  clubs  in  which  to  be  a  student  is  to  be  a 
grind,  to  be  a  thinker  a  bolshevik;  and  the  former  comes  readily  to 
be  considered  little  better  than  the  latter.  The  life  of  these  clubs  I 
shall  not  describe  more  than  to  say  it  gives  its  victims  the  feeling  of 
immeasurable  social  superiority.  It  was  advertised  to  the  world  at 
Princeton  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century;  and  since 
1910  the  ways  of  Princeton  clubs  have  become  the  ways  on  a  hundred 
campuses,  north  and  south.  So  great   an  element  in  any  university 
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environment  confuses  and  divides  the  remainder  of  the  student  bodies ; 
and  both  club  attitudes  and  divided  interests  so  vitiate  scholarly 
atmospheres  that  a  young  man  or  woman  who  rises  to  the  obligations 
of  his  privileged  status  finds  high  intellectual  endeavor  both  rare  and 
difficult  to  maintain.  Even  the  members  of  that  third  of  most  student 
bodies  which  pays  its  own  way,  and  boasts  of  the  fact,  are  unable  to 
become  students  even  for  the  short  hours  their  irksome  toil  leaves  them 
for  study.  We  spend,  therefore,  our  billion  dollars  a  year  to  educate 
and  train  a  meager  minority — the  tenth  man  an  educated  person,  the 
hundredth  man  a  competent  thinker,  at  a  time  when  thinkers  are 
rare  jewels. 

Next  after  the  genteel  life  of  the  brotherhoods,  comes  the  eager, 
sporting  life  which  is  best  typified  in  the  vast  stadia  in  which  two 
million  Midwesterners  gather  every  week  of  the  autumn,  their  cars 
parked  over  square  miles  of  territory,  to  drink,  to  shout,  and  to  roar 
at  a  score  of  husky  farmers'  sons  as  they  drive  and  slug  and  fight  their 
ways  across  a  field  to  a  goal  of  sheer  physical  weight  and  endurance, 
while  highly  trained  coaches,  on  salaries  twice  as  high  as  those  of  a 
Michelson  or  a  Turner,  supervise  the  work  from  uproarious  sidelines. 
In  all  weathers,  and  despite  the  fact  that  autumn  is  seed  time  for  all 
students,  this  eager,  absorbing  activity  goes  on  till  the  end  of  November 
when  the  shadows  of  the  Christmas  holidays  point  men  to  a  long 
season  of  respite  from  their  labors.  And  when  the  dead  of  winter  closes 
upon  young  college  folk,  there  are  other  and  absorbing  games  to  engage 
the  university  till  spring  awakens  to  the  outdoors  again  and  another 
series  of  games  takes  the  place  of  the  autumn  shows. 

If  this  is  to  condemn  athletics,  it  condemns  most  of  our  universities 
and  the  vast  throngs  of  Rotarians  who  look  on  and  applaud  what  we 
have  taught  them  to  think  is  academic  life.  There  is  a  deep  misappre- 
hension here.  Nothing  is  more  needful  to  the  quiet  student  life  than 
wholesome  athletics;  but  athletics  which  interests  the  idle  and  takes 
the  forms  and  aspects  of  the  contenders  on  Roman  stadia — the  hippo- 
dromes, as  one  of  the  greater  university  presidents  has  characterized 
it — is  neither  education  nor  training  to  any  high  social  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  inveighed  against  the  system  for  thirty  years;  and  a  few 
lonely  teachers  in  the  Middle  West  resist  it  still.  But  when  Eliot  died, 
four  inches  of  a  single  Associated  Press  dispatch  announced  the  fact, 
while  ten  columns  of  space  were  inadequate  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
calamity  of  Rudolph  Valentino's  decease.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
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tioned  to  show  that  the  kinds  of  values  which  grandstand  university 
performances  emphasize  have  been  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular  and 
the  journalistic  mind.  "Six  million  dollars  for  a  great  stadium"  was 
the  urgent  public  appeal  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Midwestern  universities  a  little  while  ago.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
the  ablest  scholars  of  his  faculty,  trained  through  a  period  of  ten  years 
for  his  specialty,  was  called  elsewhere  on  a  salary  of  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  and  the  offer  could  not  be  matched. 

Such  is  the  greatest  interest  of  the  majority  of  our  million  young 
people,  who  are  under  academic  roofs  to  learn  what  life  is  and  what 
are  one's  obligations  in  a  world  changing  from  the  simpler  agrarianism 
of  the  past  to  the  troubled  industrialism  of  the  future.  What  the  reac- 
tions and  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  an  environment 
of  this  kind  have  been  and  are  apt  to  remain,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

Ill 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  university's  relationship  to  the  public. 
In  every  society  there  must  be  a  group  which  can  do  no  wrong.  It  is 
to  people  of  the  United  States  an  unfamiliar  idea ;  but  the  facts  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  history  confirm  it.  In  England,  from  whose 
people  Americans  have  learned  most,  the  divinity  of  the  monarch 
answered  the  need.  When  that  broke  down  under  the  Stuarts,  it  was 
the  minority  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  constituted  the  last 
authority  in  the  state.  With  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  representing  the  masses,  came 
into  that  divinity  which  had  been  the  prerogative  of  kings.  In  the 
early  United  States,  this  notion  of  ultimate  and  unchanging  authority 
was  supposed  to  lie  in  a  deadlocked  government :  Congress,  President, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  Jefferson  claimed  a  sort  of  popular  divinity 
for  the  President,  but  with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the  recurring 
deadlocks  of  the  sections  of  the  country,  John  Marshall  set  up  and 
maintained  for  the  Supreme  Court  that  divinity  in  the  state  which 
Americans  had  hoped  to  avoid.  Before  the  civil  war  the  planters, 
therefore,  took  the  court  into  their  keeping;  after  the  civil  war, 
business  men  of  the  North. 

But  in  recent  decades  the  insuperable  powers  and  amazing  successes 
of  great  city  bosses  and  their  social  cousins,  eager  industrialists-on-the- 
make,  have  so  discredited  courts  by  their  direct  or  indirect  control  of 
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nominations  that  disinterested  students  of  social  science  foresee  the 
decline  of  that  judicial  divinity  which  has  so  long  marked  the  polity 
of  the  United  States.  To  whom  shall  this  unavoidable  divinity  go? 
Is  it  possible  for  society  to  set  up  an  agency  which  can  do  no  wrong 
or  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  industrial 
order,  without  appeal  ?  Lifelong  devotees  of  truth  in  university  facul- 
ties, removed  a  little  further  than  the  rest  from  considerations  of  the 
market  place,  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  the  function.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  universities  of  Germany  gave 
evidence  of  some  such  social  trust.  They  were  thwarted  by  the  nation- 
alist enthusiasms  of  their  country  and  by  the  clever  diplomacy  of 
Bismarck;  they  were  completely  submerged  before  1914.  Jefferson 
thought  to  make  a  council  of  the  philosophers  when  he  organized  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  gave  its  professors  freedom  of  speech  and 
enjoined  them  to  make  social  and  scientific  truth  their  one  and  only 
goal.  The  incoming  students  from  plantations,  valets  at  their  sides, 
made  the  new  universitiy  but  the  servant  of  things  that  were  and  not 
a  herald  of  better  things  to  come. 

There  is  opportunity  now  in  the  troubled  United  States,  already 
on  the  road  to  industrial  feudalism  at  home  and  prolonged,  if  not 
warlike,  conflict  abroad,  to  try  again  the  hopeful  experiments  of 
Kantian  Germany  and  the  Jeffersonian  South.  If  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  become  the  trusted  guardians  of  truth  and  the  disin- 
terested counsellors  of  the  public  in  times  of  disorder  and  social  war- 
fare like  that  in  North  Carolina  a  year  ago,  or  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case  in  Massachusetts  the  year  before,  the  first  condition  is  freedom 
of  research,  press,  and  speech — ideas  already  denied  in  many  institu- 
tions and  challenged  by  governments,  state  and  national.  It  is  a  curious 
turn  of  things  that  enables  the  country  of  Sam  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry  to  pursue  and  imprison  men  who  today  follow  the  examples  of 
those  authors  of  American  independence. 

If  freedom  of  speech  is  in  doubt  in  most  states,  how  shall  that  erst- 
while right  be  regranted  to  investigators  and  teachers  ?  I  refer  not  to 
the  freakish  freedom  which  needs  no  guarantee  nor  the  claims  of  some 
strange  people  in  some  universities  for  the  retention  of  philanderers 
in  high  teaching  stations,  but  to  the  right  of  historians  to  write  and 
speak  the  truth,  north  or  south,  about  the  evolution  of  the  country, 
its  less  worthy  as  its  more  heroic  attitudes,  the  exploitations  of  one 
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class  by  another,  and  the  strange  tergiversations  of  men  sometimes 
called  statesmen. 

If  universities  are  to  become  centers  of  research,  unbiased  teaching, 
and  free  publication  in  a  country  which  fears  more  and  more  the 
effects  of  such  activity,  presidents  and  trustees  have  a  difficult  role 
in  raising  the  needful  funds,  calming  the  fears  of  donors,  and  coaxing 
Rotarian  communities  to  tolerate  men  whom  they  do  not  understand. 
The  president's  office  carries  too  heavy  a  load :  the  larger  problem 
of  the  public  relations  of  the  university;  the  business  of  conciliating 
alumni  who  already  exercise  too  much  influence;  the  exacting  labor 
of  supervising  faculties  and  stimulating  laggard  scholars;  and  the 
clever  diplomacy  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  uneasy,  yet  static 
minds  of  eminent  trustees  or  visitors,  not  to  mention  the  absurd  re- 
quirement to  sit  in  a  box  on  cold  November  days  and  hurrah  at  the 
moves,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  of  the  players  of  a  doubtful  game. 
It  is  too  much  and  out  of  character  for  any  man  of  high  attainments 
and  comprehensive  social  imagination.  Some  day  a  university  presi- 
dent will  simply  do  his  duty  as  a  scholar  and  leader  of  a  group  of  public 
servants,  and  will  suddenly  find  himself  both  famous  and  popular. 

But  that  other  and  greater  function  of  the  presidency,  the  uncom- 
promising insistence  upon  the  freedom  of  every  member  of  the  re- 
search and  teaching  body — the  very  atmosphere  of  scholarship — must 
more  and  more  occupy  the  thought  of  administrative  officials.  A  hun- 
dred details  of  courses  of  instruction  and  efficiency  might  be  neglected 
if  this  greater  duty  be  performed.  President  Harper  found  time  in  the 
busy  days  of  founding  the  University  of  Chicago  to  write  authoritative 
books  in  his  chosen  field ;  other  presidents  might  serve  the  cause  they 
represent  if  they  followed  his  example. 

There  are  other  important  men  in  a  model  university,  discoverers 
of  new  elements  in  the  make-up  of  the  physical  universe,  honest  and 
competent  critics  of  the  political  and  social  order,  historians  who 
visualize  afresh  the  forces  of  human  society,  and  teachers  who  stir 
and  stimulate  the  minds  of  young  folk  to  see  and  feel  new  atmospheres 
and  to  attempt  hitherto  impossible  undertakings.  These  are  the  makers 
of  universities,  and  a  state  or  a  private  benefactor  ought  to  be  happy 
to  compensate  them  in  salaries  that  match  the  value  of  their  contri- 
butions; and  no  authority,  public  or  private,  ought  ever  to  seek  to 
intimidate  or  silence  such  a  worker.  The  atmosphere  of  freedom,  the 
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approval  of  the  public,  and  the  support  of  trustees,  despite  the  fears 
of  anxious,  even  generous  observers,  would  make  of  university  author- 
ties  a  last  resort  in  time  of  industrial  or  social  distress ;  and  that  is  the 
function  which  the  ideal  German  university  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  endeavored  to  exercise.  Even  the  sons  of  ennui  and  the  votaries 
of  luxurious  clubs  would  find  it  difficult  to  dwell  apart — the  incompe- 
tent and  the  grandstand  performers  taking  flight  to  more  congenial 
environments. 

IV 

Such  communities  of  scholars  and  eager  students  might  render  in- 
valuable service  in  the  third  ripening  field  mentioned  above.  They 
might  ease  the  asperities  of  race  and  nationalistic  hatreds  which  the 
old  school  books  and  the  yellow  journals  have  so  industriously  incul- 
cated these  many  years.  Strangely  enough,  a  people  descended  in  a 
short  time,  as  history  makes  record,  from  every  European  group  now 
cultivates  race  antagonism  in  ways  utterly  unknown  to  the  founders ; 
and  the  great  war,  which  was  to  have  shown  that  both  race  and  nation- 
ality had  reached  the  limit  of  reasonable  emphasis  with  the  unities  of 
Italy,  the  United  States,  and  the  German  people  before  1870,  has 
somehow  left  a  legacy  of  hypernationalism  and  race  fears  which  tends 
to  cut  athwart  the  first  purpose  of  the  future,  international  friendli- 
ness and  cooperation.  The  age  of  nationalism,  like  the  epoch  of  states 
rights  in  the  United  States,  has  passed,  although  certain  editors  of 
newspapers  in  N"ew  York  and  Chicago  and  some  members  of  Congress 
regard  the  very  existence  of  England  and  the  historic  island  west  of 
the  JNTorth  Sea  as  personal  affronts.  Such  attitudes  ill  become  a  people, 
who  for  two  centuries  coaxed  and  even  purchased  the  poor  of  all  races 
to  become  citizens  of  their  country — taking  pride  in  the  claim  that 
the  country  was  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  and  the  otherwise  minded 
of  other  lands. 

If  the  twentieth  century  does  not  find  a  way  to  curb  the  new  nation- 
alist particularism,  western  civilization  is  almost  certain  to  come  to 
a  violent  end ;  its  inventions,  boasted  comforts,  and  high  standards 
of  living,  its  literatures,  and  its  surpassed  arts  becoming  dead  reminders 
of  a  departed  glory  like  the  stadia  and  the  proconsulships  of  decaying 
Rome;  and  the  United  States  is  now  and  has  been  these  ten  years  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  international  progress — national  rights 
men  blindly  thrusting  themselves  across  the  path  of  history. 
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A  small  number  of  the  greater  business  men  of  the  Xorth,  and  now 
and  then  a  farmer  of  the  Western  plains  or  Southern  cotton  fields, 
recognize  the  changing  era  and  seek  to  avert  the  growing  enmity  of 
the  world  and  the  catastrophe  which  a  growing  and  general  enmity 
has  always  brought  in  times  past.  But  there  is  no  party,  great  or  small, 
willing  to  risk  a  line  in  a  platform;  and  churches  fear  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  their  founder.  The  courage  of  three  million  frontiersmen 
in  1776  to  enter  the  great  world  of  European  diplomacy  and  stake 
their  chances  of  independence  on  international  opinion  has  oozed  out 
of  their  hundred  and  twenty  million  prosperous  successors.  The  most 
powerful  people  in  the  world  or  in  history  are  afraid  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  peoples  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  aloof  and  so  bent 
upon  economic  hostility  that  Europeans  plan  a  union  of  their  countries 
to  resist  the  United  States. 

If  the  diagnosis  be  correct,  universities,  aware  of  the  state  of  things, 
might  endeavor  to  counteract  the  false  policy  of  their  country  and 
time.  University  people  travel;  let  them  travel  more  widely.  They 
know  something  of  the  past ;  let  them  study  its  lessons  more  closely. 
They  sometimes  have  a  sense  of  humor ;  let  them  apply  it  more  vigor- 
ously. And  if  trustees  and  presidents  and  faculties  ever  find  a  way  to 
coax  their  easy-going  youth  to  work,  and  if  they  secure  to  themselves 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  American 
social  and  industrial  problems,  they  may  then  succeed  in  calming  the 
prevailing  fear  of  foreigners,  and  in  making  clear  the  menace  of 
hypernationalism  that  dominates  the  country  today.  This  is  an  ambi- 
tious program.  A  million  young  people  in  universities  and  a  billion 
dollar  budget  are  great  facts.  With  such  facts  and  such  resources, 
the  successors  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
miracles,  and  both  master  their  industrial  problems  and  recover  the 
good  will  of  the  world. 
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We  come  this  morning  to  a  consideration  of  education  in  a  changing 
economic  order. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  discussion  of  the  inter-relationship  between 
education  and  economics  there  is  possible  a  limitless  range  of  academic 
theorizing,  sweeping  the  whole  orbit  of  pedagogic  conviction.  On  the 
one  extreme  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  ultra-culturist,  the  aesthete,  who 
maintains  with  brave  show  of  idealism  that  the  end  of  education  is  to 
make  life  independent  of  gross  materialism,  to  provide  a  spiritual 
fortification  beyond  all  economic  vicissitude.  It  is  to  say  that  if  the 
book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough  be  sufficiently  rich,  the  loaf  of 
bread  and  jug  of  wine  are  not  really  of  great  consequence,  and  the 
wilderness  may  still  be  paradise  enow. 

On  the  other  extreme  is  the  educational  utilitarian  who  insists  that 
under  modern  conditions  the  end  of  education  is  economic  efficiency, 
an  intelligent  citizenship  in  what  has  been  called  the  greatest  nation 
of  all  time,  the  international  empire  of  finance.  It  reminds  us  of  one 
of  the  final  flickers  (I  hope)  of  Scotch  humor,  an  interpretation  to 
the  effect  that  Washington  really  threw  that  silver  dollar  across  the 
Potomac,  not  to  show  his  physical  strength  but  because  he  had  two 
Scotch  servants  and  he  wanted  them  to  learn  to  swim.  Thus,  according 
to  our  theory,  we  plunge  youth  into  educational  currents,  not  for  the 
power  of  the  training  but  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

Eut  we  are  concerned  today,  not  with  economics  in  education  but 
with  education  in  economics,  in  prevailing  economics.  We  turn  aside, 
therefore,  from  the  attractive  speculation  of  curricular  emphasis  to  a 
much  sterner  theme,  the  place  of  education  in  an  era  of  "hard  times." 
Sharing  in  a  world-wide  depression,  the  South  has  nevertheless  suf- 
fered a  peculiar  sequence  of  financial  discouragements.  We  have  faced 
severest  handicap  alike  in  agricultural  effort  and  in  industrial  energies. 
We  stand  in  a  vale  of  desolation.  There  is  for  the  moment  a  greater 
threat  against  our  sustained  development  than  at  any  time  since  the 
New  South  ceased  to  be  a  mere  phrase  of  hope. 

In  the  midst  of  such  conditions  we  need  to  assure  ourselves  again  that 
education  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  when  financial  superfluity 
justifies  reckless  expenditures,  that  education  is  not  in  the  category 
of  generous  public  whims  like  an  overgrown  charity. 
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Education  is  still  the  basic  necessity  of  the  social  order.  Upon  it 
depends  the  slow  emergence  of  all  fineness  in  the  mode  of  life.  We  wait 
for  education  to  bring  us  grace  for  our  contacts,  meaning  for  our 
leisures.  We  wait  for  education  to  explain  our  moral  difficulties,  to 
define  pathways  of  moral  climbing.  We  wait  for  education  to  train  us 
into  vision  and  sympathy  wider  than  national  boundaries,  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  peace.  To  restrict  education  is  to  take  the  most  desperate 
backward  step  in  social  development. 

Education  is  still  the  wisest  investment  in  any  program  of  material 
expansion.  It  is  true  of  the  individual,  it  is  true  of  the  state,  that  to 
raise  the  level  of  personal  competence  is  the  only  effective  method  to 
command  all  resources,  to  establish  certain  wealth.  The  history  that  sur- 
rounds us  here  is  illustrative.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  progress  of 
North  Carolina ;  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  doubts  that  the  seeds 
of  this  bright  fruitage  were  scattered  by  those  leaders  who  first  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  a  truly  popular  education  for  this  state.  Reduce 
it  to  as  mercenary  a  basis  as  you  please,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
measure  of  future  prosperity  is  the  measure  of  support  for  present 
education. 

Education  is  still  the  supreme  obligation  which  one  generation  owes 
unto  the  next.  It  is  perhaps  the  highest  and  holiest  of  our  aspiring — 
and,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  not  an  impossible  or  an  uncommon  aspira- 
tion— that  we  dream  more  courageously  for  our  children  than  we  have 
achieved  for  ourselves.  Herein  is  our  imperfect  human  nature  sub- 
limated, that  we  make  sacrifice  so  that  as  if  upon  stepping  stones  of  our 
dead  selves,  our  eager  sons  and  daughters  may  rise.  Human  law  takes 
cognizance  of  this  elementary  obligation;  and  in  all  the  courts  of 
earthly  reason  or  Heaven's  compulsions  there  is  no  defense  for  a  neglect 
of  this  obligation ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  man  or  state  guilty  of  failure 
to  provide  young  life  with  its  chance,  with  its  privilege  of  realizing 
something  of  the  promise  which  is  its  divinest  endowment. 

We  are  faced  by  a  simple  problem  :  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  bill  for 
our  children's  opportunity?  And  it  bears  striking  resemblance  to  a 
question  asked  many  weary  centuries  ago  and  yet  eternally  new  :  "What 
man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?" 


PROBLEMS  AND  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

John  W.  Abekcrombie 

From  the  National  Education  Association  and  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Alabama  I  bring  greetings  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Southern  Conference  on  Education.  A  forum  of 
this  character  has  long  been  needed,  and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  establishing  it.  Many  problems  in 
American  education  are  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  those  problems  in 
Southern  education  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  section  are  tremen- 
dously affected  by  local  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
every  phase  of  Southern  education  presents  a  problem  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  section.  Hence  the  need  of  a  forum  like  this  one,  in  which  such 
problems  may  be  discussed  understandingly,  sympathetically,  and 
freely.  Every  interest  involved  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  creation 
of  the  Southern  Conference  on  Education,  from  which  I  predict  great 
and  lasting  benefits  will  come. 

Educationally  Hindering  Conditions 

Having  been  born  and  reared  in  the  South  and  having  devoted  my 
life  chiefly  to  educational  service  here,  I  am,  from  tradition,  observa- 
tion, study,  and  experience,  somewhat  informed  as  to  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  our  section.  Of  those  conditions  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
discussing  the  subject  assigned  me — problems  and  trends  in  Southern 
education. 

From  slavery,  secession,  war,  emancipation,  and  reconstruction  the 
Southern  states  inherited  many  untoward  conditions,  many  perplex- 
ing problems,  among  which  are  those  relating  to  education.  Those 
conditions  and  problems  are  so  interwoven  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  one  to  consider  them  separately.  Any  appraisal  of  problems 
in  Southern  education  that  does  not  give  due  consideration  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  developed  will  be  inaccurate,  unfair, 
and  misleading. 

Among  the  many  unfavorable  and  retarding  conditions  attending 
the  development  of  public  education  in  the  South  may  be  mentioned 
the  f ollowing : 
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1.  The  long  delay  in  beginning  the  development  of  tax-supported 
schools  for  the  masses.  Slavery  and  universal  education  at  public  ex- 
pense were  incompatible.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  they  been  co- 
existent. Public  education  in  the  South  had  to  await  the  passing  of 
slavery. 

2.  The  financial  impoverishment  and  bankruptcy,  individual  and 
governmental,  under  which  the  development  of  school  systems  was 
begun.  War  had  impoverished  both  the  state  governments  and  their 
people.  Emancipation  and  reconstruction  had  bankrupted  both  the 
people  and  their  state  governments.  The  economic  collapse  was 
complete. 

3.  The  burdensome  and  inequitable  task  of  providing  out  of  extreme 
poverty  for  the  education  of  two  races,  one  of  which  had  for  generations 
been  slave  to  the  other.  In  all  history  no  parallel  undertaking  is  found. 

4.  The  irremovable  necessity  for  maintaining  a  dual  system  of 
schools,  the  widely  scattered  general  population,  and  the  abnormally 
large  school  population  which,  relatively,  is  almost  twice  that  of  the 
other  sections.  These  conditions  add  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  our 
education. 

5.  The  initial  handicaps  of  a  unanimous  colored  illiteracy  and  a 
very  high  percentage  of  white  illiteracy.  White  education  had  made 
no  progress  during  the  Civil  "War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  Negro 
education  was  in  its  incipiency. 

6.  The  necessity  for  bearing  supernormal  financial  burdens  out 
of  subnormal  wealth  and  income-producing  power.  As  late  as  1900 
some  Southern  states  had  not  regained  their  pre-civil-war  wealth  status. 
Even  now  the  per  capita  income  of  the  South  is  far  below  the  national 
average. 

7.  The  annual  contribution  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  other  sections  through  the  operations  of  Federal  laws  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  interstate  trade.  This  constant  drain  upon  the  finances  of  the 
South  has  been  stupendous.  Its  total  staggers  the  imagination. 

8.  The  disastrous  racial  conflict  precipitated  by  emancipation,  en- 
franchisement, and  reconstruction.  The  awful  consequences  of  that 
conflict  have  not  yet  been  obliterated. 

9.  The  widespread  prejudices  against  the  free  public  school,  which 
in  the  beginning  was  regarded  generally  as  a  charitable  institution, 
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attendance  at  which  was  something  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  This  preju- 
dice, which  still  lingers  here  and  there,  was  also  one  of  slavery's  many 
retarding  bequeathments. 

The  South's  Educational  Advances 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  the 
Southern  states  have  been  compelled  to  labor  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  public  school  systems.  As  suggested,  unless  they  are 
kept  in  mind  and  duly  weighed,  no  accurate  and  fair  estimate  of 
achievements  can  be  formed,  no  intelligent  and  just  comparison  with 
similar  achievements  in  other  sections  can  be  made.  Too  often  these  con- 
ditions are  overlooked  or  underestimated  by  students  of  education,  even 
in  the  South. 

About  the  end  of  the  quarter-century  of  wandering-in-the-wilderness 
which  followed  the  Reconstruction  Period,  the  Southern  states  entered 
seriously  upon  the  task  of  providing  universal  education  at  govern- 
mental expense.  Then,  excepting  children  alone,  they  had  almost  none 
of  the  essentials.  Now  each  state  has,  in  varying  but  substantial  and 
rapidly  increasing  degrees,  all  of  the  prime  factors  of  an  effective 
system  of  public  education. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  school  systems  of  the 
Southern  states  have  been  extensively  reorganized ;  state,  county,  and 
city  boards  of  education  have  been  created ;  state,  county,  and  district 
school  taxes  have  been  levied;  school  revenues  have  been  increased 
manyf old ;  thousands  of  modern  schoolhouses  have  been  erected ; 
courses  of  study  have  been  revised  and  enriched ;  teaching  forces  and 
supervisory  staffs  have  been  enlarged  and  improved;  vocational  train- 
ing, civilian  rehabilitation,  and  physical  education  have  been  recog- 
nized and  advanced ;  enrollment  and  attendance  have  been  largely 
increased ;  consolidation  and  transportation  have  been  inaugurated  and 
developed ;  high  schools  have  been  standardized  and  multiplied ;  re- 
moval of  adult  illiteracy  has  been  effectively  promoted ;  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, gymnasiums,  workshops,  and  playgrounds  have  been  pro- 
vided and  improved;  school  terms  have  been  materially  lengthened; 
school  and  community  betterment  services  have  been  instituted ;  numer- 
ous school-improvement  and  parent-teacher  associations  have  been 
formed ;  child  labor  and  compulsory  attendance  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  enforced. 
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The  South's  high  school  development  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1900 
she  had  fewer  than  one  hundred  four-year  public  high  schools  of 
standard  grade.  Xow  she  has  thousands  of  accredited  high  schools, 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  have  been  expended.  Within  the  last  two  decades 
her  secondary  school  enrollment  has  increased  over  300  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  has  been  about  400  per  cent. 

In  higher  education  the  South's  progress  has  been  almost,  if  not 
quite,  commensurate  with  that  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
^Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  her  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  every  type  have  been  greatly  enlarged  within  recent  years, 
all  are  taxed  to  utmost  capacity  to  receive  students.  A  number  of 
them  compare  favorably  -with  the  older  and  more  highly  endowed 
institutions  of  other  sections  in  material  equipment,  in  teaching  per- 
sonnel, in  quality  of  instruction,  and  in  productive  scholarship. 

The  South  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  development  of  tax- 
supported  schools  for  Negroes.  Annual  expenditures  of  public  funds  on 
schools  for  colored  children  are  twice  as  large  as  were  such  expenditures 
on  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  children  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Material  progress  has  been  made  in  higher  education  for  Negroes. 
Alabama  is  just  completing  an  expansion  program  for  her  two  higher 
institutions  for  Xegroes  at  a  cost  of  approximately  a  million  dollars. 

From  1900  to  1928  elementary  and  high  school  expenditures  in  the 
eleven  seceding  states  increased  from  $17,608,000  to  $288,002,714  per 
year.  If  all  the  states  now  classified  as  Southern  by  the  Blue  Book  of 
Southern  Progress  be  counted,  such  expenditures  within  the  period 
mentioned  increased  from  $35,037,000  to  $451,369,756  per  year.  In 
1928  expenditures  for  all  educational  purposes  in  the  eleven  seceding 
states  amounted  to  $346,231,013,  while  such  expenditures  in  the  states 
now  classified  as  Southern  amounted  to  $5:37,992,418.  It  is  significant 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  seceding  states  exceeds  that  of 
the  states  now  classified  as  Southern.  It  is  significant  also  that  annual 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  in  the  seceding  states  are  seventy- 
five  per  cent  larger  than  were  such  expenditures  for  the  entire 
country  in  1900. 

Finally,  as  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  South's  progress  in  edu- 
cation, the  Federal  census  may  be  cited.  Unfortunately,  the  1930  census 
returns  are  not  yet  available.  From  1910  to  1920  she  led  the  nation  in 
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reduction  of  illiteracy,  the  greatest  reduction  in  percentage  being  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  greatest  reduction  in  number  being  in  Ala- 
bama. The  results  attained  in  Alabama  are  typical  of  those  in  the  other 
states.  In  1890  white  illiteracy  there  was  18.8  per  cent;  in  1920  it  was 
6.3  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  66.5  per  cent.  In  1890  colored  illiteracy 
was  69.1  per  cent;  in  1920  it  was  31.3  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  54.7 
per  cent.  In  1890  the  combined  illiteracy  in  Alabama  was  41.0  per  cent ; 
jn  1920  it  was  16.1  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  60.7  per  cent.  Doubtless  the 
1930  census  will  show  for  the  last  decade  even  greater  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy. 

These  are  some  of  the  South's  educational  accomplishments  despite 
the  numerous  unfavorable  conditions  obtaining.  They  are  greater  than 
our  own  people  realize,  vastly  greater  than  the  people  of  other  sections 
conceive  them  to  be. 

The  greatness  and  the  glory  of  an  achievement  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  purpose  and  effort  required  to 
accomplish  it.  Measured  by  that  standard,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
South's  educational  achievements  have  not  been  few,  unimportant,  and 
discreditable,  as  is  claimed  ever  and  anon  by  the  uninformed,  the  mis- 
informed, and  the  prejudiced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  numer- 
ous, monumental,  and  praiseworthy. 

The  South's  Educational  Status 

While  each  of  the  Southern  states  is  definitely  and  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  providing  universal  education  at  public  expense, 
and  while  under  existing  conditions  each  is  making  commendable  prog- 
ress, the  inescapable  and  deplorable  fact  remains  that  the  task  is  only 
well  begun.  No  Southern  state  yet  maintains  a  public  school  system 
of  average  efficiency. 

In  comparison  with  other  sections,  the  South  still  ranks  lowest  in 
per  capita  expenditures  for  education,  in  ratio  of  educational  ex- 
penditures to  wealth  and  income,  in  per  cent  of  school  population 
enrolled,  and  in  daily  attendance,  in  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  pupils  enrolled,  in  average  length  of  school  term,  in  value  of  school 
property  per  pupil,  in  amount  expended  annually  per  pupil  in  daily 
attendance,  in  average  salary  paid  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors, 
and  in  per  cent  of  expenditures  for  educational  administration. 
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The  South's  Natural  Resources 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  South  ranks 
lowest  also  in  wealth  and  per  capita  income?  Always  and  everywhere 
ignorance,  inefficiency,  and  poverty  go  hand  in  hand.  Natural  resources 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  render  a  people  economically  efficient,  pro- 
ductive, and  prosperous. 

If  natural  resources  alone  would  render  a  people  economically  pros- 
perous, the  South  would  be  the  best  developed  and  richest  rather  than 
the  least  developed  and  poorest  of  the  sections.  Experts  agree  that  in 
natural  resources  she  is  unexcelled ;  that,  indeed,  she  surpasses  all  other 
sections  in  the  resources  requisite  for  easy  and  profitable  economic 
development.  This  bounteous  bestowal  of  Nature's  gifts  and  this  con- 
currence of  expert  opinion  would  be  cause  for  pardonable  pride  but 
for  the  fact  that  of  all  the  sections  she  is  making  least  use  of  her 
natural  resources. 

Though  potentially  the  richest  of  the  sections,  the  South  is  in  reality 
the  poorest. Why  is  this  true?  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  namely, 
because  her  people  do  not  know  how  to  develop  their  resources ;  because 
her  people  have  not  been  trained  to  utilize  their  resources  wisely  and 
in  fullest  measure ;  because  her  people  have  not  been  adequately  edu- 
cated. Aye,  there's  the  secret !  The  people  of  the  South  have  not  fully 
realized  that  vocational  efficiency,  income-producing  power,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  are  the  results  of  education,  that  education  is  the 
sine  qua  non  without  which  all  other  sine  qua  nons  are  ineffective. 

The  fact  that  the  South  is  the  poorest  of  the  sections  would  be  a 
good  excuse  for  her  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  educational 
expenditures  but  for  the  further  fact  that  she  ranks  lowest  in  per  cent 
of  income  expended  for  education.  In  1920  the  geographical  divisions 
paid  in  taxes  for  governmental  purposes,  including  education,  median 
percentages  of  their  incomes  as  follows:  "West,  6.1;  Middle  West,  5.4; 
East,  4.9  ;  South,  3.4. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  South's  inadequate  support  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  lack  of  economic  ability.  Lack  of 
interest  and  appreciation  are  contributing  factors.  Lack  of  knowledge 
of  conditions  also  is  a  cause.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  major  causes. 
We  have  failed  adequately  to  interpret  educational  conditions  and 
needs  to  the  people.  Successful  educational  interpretation  is  essential 
to  continued  educational  advancement. 
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The  South's  Educational  Needs 

In  view  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  except 
the  very  obtuse,  the  selfishly  influenced,  and  the  wilfully  blind  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advances  made,  the  South's  educational  needs  still 
are  numerous,  great,  and  pressing;  that  they  call  for  prompt  and 
serious  consideration ;  that  the  call  is  loud,  clear,  and  imperative. 
What  are  those  needs?  Time  does  not  suffice  for  their  enumeration. 
However,  all  of  them  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase :  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunities.  The  equalization  of  opportunities  is  the 
paramount  educational  need.  It  comprehends  all  others.  No  such 
equalization  is  found  in  any  Southern  state.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
one  child  attends  school  a  few  months  in  the  year  while  another  goes 
nine;  one  has  an  untrained  teacher  while  another  has  an  instructor 
with  the  best  of  preparation ;  one  attends  school  in  a  hut  while  another 
studies  in  a  palace ;  one  is  supplied  with  a  minimum  while  another  is 
furnished  a  maximum  of  school  facilities. 

Educational  opportunities  should  be  equalized,  not  by  lowering  all 
to  a  level  with  the  poorest,  not  by  raising  half  of  them  and  lowering 
half  of  them  to  a  common  level,  but  by  raising  all  of  them  to  a  level 
with  the  best.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  equalization  that  will  guarantee 
equality  of  good  educational  opportunities. 

If  equalization  of  opportunities  is  the  South's  one  educational  need 
in  which  all  others  center,  about  which  all  others  revolve;  if  it  is  all 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  paramount  in  importance,  manifestly 
the  greatest  and  most  pressing  duty  of  each  state  lies  in  the  meeting  of 
this  need.  How  may  a  state  perform  this  duty?  As  follows : 

1.  By  providing  adequate  material  equipment  for  all  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges. 

2.  By  providing  for  every  position  in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  a  teacher  trained  academically  and  professionally 
for  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  position  held. 

3.  By  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  consolidated  schools  with 
adequate  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  which  will  call  for 
good  roads  in  every  community  throughout  the  state. 

4.  By  providing  an  adequate  number  of  standard  schools,  and  re- 
quiring every  child  who  is  not  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  to 
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attend  regularly  nine  months  annually  until  the  elementary  and  high 
school  courses  have  been  completed. 

5.  By  providing  at  public  expense  textbooks  for  children  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools. 

6.  By  providing  a  county-unit  system  for  the  organization,  support, 
and  administration  of  schools. 

7.  By  providing  physical  and  health  education  for  all  children. 

8.  By  providing  vocational  guidance  and  training  for  all  boys 
and  girls. 

Finally,  a  state  can  equalize  educational  opportunities  by  providing 
the  revenues  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  equalization.  This 
can  be  done  in  but  one  way,  namely,  through  taxation.  Taxation  is 
the  only  means  by  which  adequate  educational  opportunities  can  be 
provided  and  equalized  for  all  the  children  of  a  state.  This  fact  is 
attested  by  observation,  experience,  and  historic  record. 

Fortunately,  it  is  an  established  economic  law  that  the  more  a  state 
taxes  itself  for  educational  purposes  the  abler  it  becomes  to  tax  itself 
for  all  purposes.  With  better  education  comes  increased  efficiency; 
with  increased  efficiency  comes  increased  productivity;  with  increased 
productivity  comes  increased  prosperity;  with  increased  prosperity 
comes  increased  ability  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  education  that  produces 
the  increased  efficiency,  productivity,  and  prosperity. 

Conclusion 

I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  South's  educational  achievements ;  I 
have  indicated  her  educational  status;  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  her 
educational  needs,  all  of  which  taken  together  denote  the  problems  and 
trends  in  Southern  education.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  fully  informed 
as  to  existing  conditions,  our  people  would  permit  them  longer  to 
continue.  Let  us  turn  on  the  light. 


LIFE  AND  WORK  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH 
N".  R.  Crozier 

When  your  chairman  invited  me  to  participate  in  this  conference, 
he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  announcement  and  asked  me  to 
address  the  conference  for  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  general  subject 
of  Education  in  a  Changing  Economic  Order,  with  emphasis  upon 
present  problems  and  trends  in  education  in  the  South.  The  circular 
also  stated  that  the  program  of  the  1930  series  would  deal  particularly 
with  the  subject  of  Life  and  Work  in  the  New  South.  This  called  to 
my  mind  immediately  that  literary  gem  of  the  immortal  Henry  W. 
Grady  and  added  to  my  uneasiness  to  cope  with  the  subject.  The  breadth 
of  the  subject  appalled  me  so  that  I  scarcely  knew  where  to  begin. 

Just  at  this  point  I  happened  to  see  in  one  of  our  daily  newspapers 
an  open  letter  that  came,  as  it  were,  as  a  voice  from  the  Old  South. 
I  think  I  can  make  no  better  beginning  than  to  read  a  portion  of  this 
letter : 

The  most  prosperous  decade  in  the  history  of  the  South  was  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  Constitution  was  formed 
that  the  South  had  a  fair  deal.  Up  to  1850,  she  lived  in  a  Union  which  was 
really  hostile  to  her  development.  But  during  this  decade  (1850-60)  the 
South  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  free  trade  tariff  and  of  the  independent 
treasury  which  divorced  the  Government  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Northern  banks. 

It  was  a  period  when  the  South  took  the  lead  in  using  improved  machinery 
and  improved  methods  of  farming.  Factories  began  to  spring  up  all  over 
the  South. 

And  what  does  the  census  show?  It  shows  that  while  in  this  decade  Vir- 
ginia increased  84  per  cent  in  wealth,  South  Carolina  90  per  cent,  and 
Georgia  92  per  cent,  Massachusetts  increased  only  42  per  cent  and  New  York 
71  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  present  South,  the  old  South 
of  I860  was  richer  by  far  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  increase  in  population.  There  is  less  per  head  today  of  every- 
thing except  perhaps  the  "tall  towers"  of  which  you  speak  with  such  pride — 
really  the  most  unsightly  buildings  in  the  world. 

What  statesmen  in  the  present  have  we  to  compare  with  the  old  states- 
men of  the  old  slave  regime — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  William 
C.  Rives,  John  Tyler,  Alexander  H.  Stephens?  Where  are  the  magazines 
today  that  compare  with  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Revieio,  DeBow's  Economic  Revieio,  and  Edmund  Ruffin's  Farm- 
er's Register? 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  South 
since  the  war  has  been  by  the  white  people,  which  is  true,  but  it  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  that  splendid  leisure  that  enabled  the  South  to  take  the 
lead  in  Government  and  society.   (Dallas  News,  Oct.  11,  1930.) 

Immediately  this  letter  from  the  pen  of  an  old  Virginian  took  me 
back  to  my  boyhood  days  when  I  reveled  in  the  novels  of  John  Esten 
Cooke.  It  is  refreshing,  to  say  the  least,  to  behold  this  old  fighting  spirit 
even  though  the  war  as  a  sectional  struggle  has  fortunately  been  rele- 
gated into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  overlooking  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  figures  may  not  stand  up. 

Contrast  the  above  with  some  statements  gleaned  from  a  Northern 
source : 

The  amazing  industrial  development  of  the  Southern  states  during  the 
past  several  years  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  record  increase  in  the 
South's  population,  as  revealed  by  the  present  census.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
were  the  figures  available  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  an  analysis  brings 
out  some  striking  results  as  to  the  population  growth  of  the  South. 

In  1920  the  South,  which  had  already  begun  to  attract  serious  attention 
of  national  industrialists  and  investors,  had  36,307,000  inhabitants.  Today 
this  section  has  a  population  in  excess  of  41,204,000  showing  a  gain  during 
the  past  decade  of  4,897,000  and  leading  by  more  than  800,000  people  the 
increase  in  the  next  highest  geographical  division. 

In  actual  numbers  the  South's  population  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
country's  total,  nearly  five  times  that  of  New  England,  55  per  cent  greater 
than  the  thickly  populated  Middle  Atlantic  group  of  states,  sixty  per  cent 
more  than  the  population  of  the  East  North  Central  States  and  nearly 
three  and  one-third  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  West  North 
Central  group. 

This  veritable  empire  of  the  South  has  a  larger  population  than  England, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  or  Brazil,  and  more  than  four  times  the  population 
of  Canada.  The  increase  alone  in  the  South's  population  in  the  past  ten 
years  is  more  than  the  total  population  of  such  countries  as  Cuba,  or  Den- 
mark; nearly  twice  the  population  of  Norway,  almost  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia,  Portugal,  or  Peru;  and  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  highly 
industrialized  population  of  Belgium.  As  in  population,  so  in  resources  and 
industrial  development  the  South  surpasses  entire  nations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Without  a  corresponding  expansion  of  industry  in  its  broadest  meaning, 
embracing  both  agriculture  and  manufacture,  a  great  population  increase 
would  be  a  calamity.  But  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  South,  with  its 
virtually  inexhaustible  supply  of  workers,  has  created  employment  and 
an  aggregate  buying  power  that  has  played  an  important  part  in  this 
nation's  remarkable  advancement.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  South's  demands 
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have  progressively  increased  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  fast  growing  popu- 
lation. Not  alone  are  there  5,000,000  more  people  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed,  but  the  South's  expanding  manufacturing  requirements  for  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment  draw  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
whole  country.  {Manufacturers'  Record.) 

This  is  the  South  in  which  we  live  today — the  South  as  "others  see 
us."  We  have  a  noble  heritage  of  which  every  Southern-born  man 
should  be  proud.  Our  faces  should  be  turned,  not  to  the  past  but  to  the 
future.  The  problems  that  confront  us  educationally  are  many  and 
of  course  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  cannot  all  be  enumerated ;  only  the 
more  important  ones  can  be  lightly  touched  upon. 

Public  schools  in  the  South  had  to  fight  their  way  to  recognition. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  attitude  of  the  old-time  Southern  Democrat 
who  proclaimed  that  the  education  of  his  children  was  a  matter  of 
his  own  personal  concern  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  that  it 
was  unjust  to  tax  him  to  educate  other  men's  children.  The  type  is 
not  entirely  unknown  in  the  South  today.  Yet  all  thinking  men  truly 
patriotic  believe  in  the  extension  of  public  education  in  keeping  with 
the  democratic  ideal. 

In  a  period  of  economic  depression  naturally  will  come  criticism  of 
our  country,  our  institutions,  our  laws.  It  is  inevitable  that  our  schools 
and  the  expenditures  for  their  upkeep  should  be  attacked.  An  official 
from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  some  time  ago  stated 
that  ten  per  cent  of  our  people  in  municipal,  state,  and  national  gov- 
ernment had  to  be  supported  by  the  remainder  of  them,  and  the  schools 
came  in  for  a  lashing.  Business  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
attack  education.  Men  with  an  eye  to  business  claim  that  too  large  a 
per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  and  income  is  invested  in  schools,  and 
that  more  money  is  being  spent  on  them  than  their  importance  justifies. 
They  say  that  all  government  employees,  including  teachers,  are  not 
producers  but  merely  tax-eaters. 

Applicable  to  them  is  the  story  of  the  old  Louisiana  darkey  when 
he  saw  a  large  gathering  of  white  men  some  years  ago  in  the  court 
house  in  a  small  town.  So  he  asked  one  of  his  white  acquaintances : 

"Boss,  what's  all  dose  white  folks  doin'  in  the  co't  house  ?" 

"Why,  Uncle,  they  are  discussing  plans  to  bring  in  more  white  settlers 
to  occupy  vacant  land  around  here." 

"Humph !  Boss,  it  looks  lak  dere's  all  the  white  folks  us  niggers  can 
suppo't  here  now  widout  fetchin'  mo'  in." 
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It  is  being  said  that  we  have  already  reached  or  will  shortly  reach 
the  limit  which  the  nation  can  safely  spend  for  public  education.  Well 
may  we  ask  how  true  or  how  false  are  these  assertions. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  prepared  through  its 
research  department  a  bulletin  on  our  national  investment  in  educa- 
tion, which  all  of  you  received  some  time  ago  and  from  which  you  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

In  this  report  we  find  that  in  1928,  the  last  year  for  which  accurate 
figures  were  available  when  this  research  was  conducted,  the  incomes 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  added  together  was 
$89,419,000,000. 

In  that  year  we  spent  on  tax-supported  schools  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  collegiate  grade,  $2,448,633,561.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of 
this  was  spent  on  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  remaining  eleven 
per  cent  was  spent  on  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities.  We  thus 
spent  2.74  per  cent  of  our  income  on  tax-supported  schools.  For  each 
$100  of  income  we  spent  $2.44  on  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  thirty  cents  on  colleges  and  universities  that  were  tax-supported. 
This  gives  the  relation  of  our  public  expenditures  on  schools  to  our 
income. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  relation  of  school  costs  to  our  wealth. 

In  1928,  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
$353,520,000,000.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  value  of  the  property  of 
all  public  schools,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  was  $6,333,- 
838,535. 

To  put  it  in  more  understandable  terms  : 

Out  of  every  $100  of  the  nation's  wealth  $1.79  are  invested  in  the 
property  of  public  schools  of  all  kinds.  This  $1.79  of  every  $100  of  the 
nation's  wealth  is  divided  as  follows:  out  of  every  $100  of  the  nation's 
wealth,  $1.55  are  invested  in  the  property  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  are  tax  supported.  Out  of  every  $100  of  the  nation's  wealth 
twenty-four  cents  are  invested  in  the  property  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  are  tax  supported. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  this  hardly  seems  an  extravagant  in- 
vestment in  the  training  of  human  capacity  and  skill. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  what  we  have  been  spending  annually  on 
things  other  than  education,  and  it  will  help  to  give  us  a  better  per- 
spective on  our  expenditures  for  education  : 
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For  passenger  automobiles $12,500,000,000 

For  certain  luxuries 6,401,650,000 

For  life  insurance 3,145,584,000 

For  public  education 2,448,633,551 

No  thinking  person,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  would  accuse  us  of 
being  such  wastrels  in  education.  (Analysis  made  by  Glenn  Frank.) 

What  is  true  of  the  nation  is  proportionately  true  of  the  South. 
Figures  for  the  South  alone  are  not  readily  obtainable.  The  South  has 
not  come  up  to  the  average  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Certainly  the 
Southern  people  are  not  willing  to  suffer  a  curtailment  of  funds  as 
long  as  this  condition  obtains,  and  their  pride  is  too  great  to  ask  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  wait  until  this  section  catches  up  with  the 
procession. 

We  have  seen  that  the  South  is  the  fastest  growing  section  of  the 
nation  today.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  asset  of  a  state  today  is  its 
schools.  Not  to  make  adequate  provision  for  public  education  is  on  a 
par  with  a  policy  of  keeping  the  nubbins  for  seed  corn.  The  state  that 
adopts  this  short-sighted  policy  will  not  progress  but  retrograde;  its 
wealth  will  not  increase  but  decrease.  It  is  significant  that  the  states 
of  the  Union  that  have  the  greatest  per  capita  wealth  are  also  spend- 
ing the  greatest  amount  for  schools. 

I  realize  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  the  industrialization 
of  the  South  we  are  still  overwhelmingly  agricultural.  The  number 
of  farms  in  certain  sections  is  decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the 
South  they  are  increasing.  In  Texas  alone  the  Federal  census  shows 
496,007  farms,  an  increase  of  59,974  in  the  last  decade,  or  13.8  per 
cent.  Your  increase  in  this  section  of  the  South  may  not  be  so  great, 
since  agriculture  is  still  pushing  westward  as  it  has  since  the  history 
of  the  United  States  began. 

With  the  increased  demands  on  the  schools,  small  wonder  that  pro- 
fessional educators  are  constantly  looking  for  new  sources  of  revenue. 
They  would  be  recreant  to  a  trust  if  they  did  not. 

In  every  state  of  the  South  there  should  be  an  equalization  of  taxa- 
tion upon  all  its  wealth.  The  fact  that  more  than  $500,000,000  of 
property  is  not  taxed  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  that  much  of  it  flows 
out  of  the  state  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  moment.  Other  states 
in  the  South  are  in  a  similar  condition.  The  very  people  who  have  the 
burden  of  taking  care  of  the  children  are  also  forced  to  pay  most  of 
the  taxes. 
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We  need  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayer.  When  he  is  liberal,  all  the  more  is 
it  incumbent  on  those  in  authority  to  be  wise  in  expenditure.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  insist  that  for  every  dollar  spent  one  hundred  cents  of 
real  value  are  received. 

The  need  of  defining,  and  perhaps  limiting,  the  functions  of  our 
institutions  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  and  monetary  waste  is  pressing. 
The  situation  in  Texas  in  higher  and  secondary  education  is  an  ex- 
ample. We  are  all  striving  to  do  the  same  thing,  multiplying  small 
classes.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  investigation  brought  out  that 
in  two  institutions  there  were  eighty  classes,  each  of  which  had  less 
than  six  students. 

It  is  highly  imperative  to  study  the  cost  of  education  for  all  levels. 
We  are  today  confronted  with  a  system  of  education  which  is  expand- 
ing with  great  rapidity  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax  returns  are 
not  increasing  at  the  same  rate.  In  Texas  the  public  junior  college  is 
gradually  displacing  the  small  denominational  college.  A  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  costs  of  the  public  junior  colleges,  and  with  it  a 
brief  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  State  University,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  same  job  can  be  done  equally  well  at  less  expense  at  the  col- 
leges than  at  the  University.  Then  for  the  good  of  society  wTe  should 
of  necessity  choose  the  less  expensive. 

The  economical  use  of  the  public  school  plant  involves  some  very 
big  matters.  The  cities  of  the  South  could  save  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  by  adopting  the  platoon  plan  with  an  enriched  curriculum  that 
will  surpass  all  that  they  are  now  doing. 

Our  public  institutions  are  wasting  time,  money,  and  energy  by 
not  adjusting  education  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  children.  I 
know  of  a  student  in  a  high  school  who  was  taking  a  particular  course 
for  the  fifth  time.  Ah,  Education,  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name! 

In  the  South  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  diversification 
which  has  been  preached  for  many  years  in  agricultural  circles.  There 
should  be  more  diversification  in  education.  Some  economists  say  that 
the  South  has  been  impoverished  by  a  "one  crop"  idea.  Likewise,  a  "one 
idea"  educational  system  will  impede  the  progress  of  our  people. 

Changes  will  come  in  education,  in  industry,  in  customs.  So  has  it 
been  since  the  beginning  of  Time,  so  will  it  be  till  Time  endeth.  One 
philosopher  predicts  that  by  the  year  2030  machinery  will  have  done 
away  with  manual  labor,  and  the  schools  will  be  confined  merely  to 
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teaching  the  youngsters  the  art  of  living.  In  that  case,  if  work  becomes 
unnecessary,  the  schools  will  have  to  teach  the  art  of  escaping  boredom. 

Not  less  education  but  more  education  is  the  need  of  the  South. 
Schools  are  filling  a  need  of  humanity,  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
filled  to  capacity.  They  are  the  brightest  spots  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  children. 

You  will  recall  the  figures  of  speech  we  used  to  study  in  the  rhetorics 
of  former  years.  One  in  particular  impressed  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
went  like  this:  "What  I  spent,  I  have;  what  I  kept,  I  lost;  what  I 
gave  away,  I  got  back." 

Let  the  individual,  the  district,  the  state,  the  South  apply  this  to 
education.  What  I  spent  for  schools,  I  now  have  in  buildings,  in 
grounds,  in  apparatus,  in  equipment,  in  libraries,  which  can  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  my  people.  What  I  kept  by  failure  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  schools,  I  have  frittered  away  in  one  way  or  another 
on  luxuries,  on  pleasures  for  self,  on  things  that  have  vanished,  and  I 
have  lost  it  so  far  as  any  lasting  good  is  concerned.  What  I  gave  away 
in  paying  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  I  got  back  in  rich  return  in 
human  character,  skill,  intelligence,  and  high-grade  citizenship,  in  the 
enhancement  of  my  property,  and  in  the  thrill  of  realizing  I  have  helped 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


EDUCATION  IN  A  CHANGING  ECONOMIC  ORDER 
Edward  H.  Reisner 

The  subject  of  this  conference  is  Education  in  a  Changing  Economic 
Order.  Obviously,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  any  predictions  regarding 
developments  in  education,  it  is  necessary  that  we  come  to  some  agree- 
ment about  the  realities  of  our  economic  life.  The  topic  implies  that 
the  economic  order  is  changing  but  it  does  not  say  in  what  direction, 
or  how  much  or  when.  If  we  could  speak  with  more  confidence  about 
the  economic  order,  we  would  be  in  a  much  more  favorable  position 
for  developing  plans  for  education. 

As  one  canvasses  the  many  pronouncements  that  appear  in  the  daily 
and  periodical  press  and  in  contemporary  books,  one  is  struck  with  the 
extreme  variations  in  viewpoint  that  occur.  On  one  point  alone  there 
is  unanimity :  all  are  agreed  that  at  present  times  are  very  bad.  There 
is  an  unprecedented  amount  of  unemployment.  Many  factories  are 
shut  down  or  running  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  full  capacity. 
Whole  industries  are  paralyzed.  Millions  of  men,  the  world  over,  are 
out  of  work  and  desperate  with  need.  The  prices  of  many  agricultural 
commodities  are  depressed  below  the  cost  of  production.  Farmers  are 
defaulting  on  the  payment  of  their  farm  loans — even  of  the  interest 
on  their  loans.  Rural  banks,  holding  this  type  of  frozen  credit,  are 
going  to  the  wall  or  have  done  so  during  the  past  few  years.  The  world 
seems  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  producing  more  manu- 
factured goods  and  more  agricultural  commodities  than  it  has  the 
ability  to  consume.  The  result,  temporary  at  least,  has  been  a  state 
of  business  collapse. 

It  may  be  some  comfort  to  us  to  recall  that  such  periods  are  more 
or  less  a  commonplace  of  economic  history.  They  have  occurred  so 
often  that  the  economist  has  found  a  name  for  them.  What  we  are 
experiencing  at  present  is  a  "cyclical  depression."  As  to  the  cause  of 
that  depression,  even  the  economists  are  not  in  agreement.  Much  weight 
has  been  attached  to  the  artificial  stimulation  of  production  in  all 
lines,  which  was  a  resultant  of  the  war  effort  and  which  was  continued 
after  the  need  had  passed.  A  deficiency  of  gold  in  the  world  has  been 
given  by  others  as  the  cause  of  our  financial  ills.  Many  diagnosticians 
describe  the  present  depression  as  the  inevitable  aftermath  of  the  wild 
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speculation  of  the  Coolidge  boom  market.  Still  others  soberly  assert 
that  the  improvement  of  technological  processes  has  so  greatly  increased 
the  world's  productive  power  that  a  new  industrial  era  of  chronic 
over-supply  of  goods  and  commodities  has  unmistakably  arrived. 

However,  out  of  this  welter  of  conflicting  explanations  of  the  present 
depression,  two  schools  of  attitude  may  be  distinguished.  The  adhe- 
rents of  the  one  school  are  inclined  to  accept  the  present  depression 
as  one  of  those  periods  of  temporary  discomfort,  which  have  recurred 
frequently  enough  in  the  last  century  but  which  have  always  passed 
and  have  been  succeeded  by  periods  of  greater  prosperity  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  Stocks  were  too  high,  anyway,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  market  would  break.  Farmers  have  paid  too  much 
for  their  land,  and  artificial  farm  values  will  have  to  be  squeezed  out. 
People  have  stopped  buying  temporarily  but  soon  they  will  begin  to 
spend  money  again,  the  factories  will  gradually  increase  their  pro- 
duction, and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  good  times  will  be  here 
again — this  time  to  stay  with  us  forever.  They  will  admit  that  there 
is  some  over-production  of  wheat,  cotton,  coffee,  rubber,  etc.,  but  this 
condition  calls  for  the  elimination  of  a  certain  proportion  of  producers 
who  are  operating  on  too  narrow  a  margin  and  for  a  certain  degree  of 
self-control  on  the  part  of  the  remainder.  As  for  industrial  over- 
production, that  is  an  extremely  temporary  condition.  There  is  a  vast 
potential  market  for  practically  everything  that  can  be  made  from 
cosmetics  to  dynamos,  from  patent  cake  flour  to  automobiles,  from 
Tom  Thumb  golf  equipment  to  hydro-electric  plants.  If  conditions 
are  bad  now,  they  say,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will  be 
much  better  and  eventually  still  better  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
So  take  up  a  few  holes  in  the  belt  and  hold  out  for  the  upturn  of  condi- 
tions. Meanwhile  let  the  private  agencies  of  philanthropy  do  all  they  can 
to  alleviate  distress,  and  let  all  civil  units  from  the  municipality  to  the 
nation  undertake  public  works  that  may  provide  a  means  of  live- 
lihood for  those  who  are  out  of  work.  If  we  can  hang  on  somehow 
through  the  winter,  in  the  springtime  prosperity  will  return  with 
the  birds. 

There  is  another  group  who  believe  that  the  present  depression  is 
something  beyond  the  ordinary  cyclical  occurrence.  They  say  that  the 
present  represents  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  western  world  have  been  expanding  into  under-populated  parts 
of  the  earth  and  building  up  new  dominions  which  were  industrially 
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dependent  on  them.  These  new  population  groups  have  been  the  mar- 
kets for  the  producing  home  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
the  source  of  cheap  and  necessary  food  products  and  raw  materials 
for  industry.  But  now  the  system  is  breaking  down  because  the  processes 
of  production  at  both  extremes  have  become  too  efficient.  More  raw 
commodities  are  being  produced  than  can  be  consumed ;  their  price  falls 
below  the  cost  of  profitable  production ;  buying  power  is  lessened ;  and 
the  decreased  purchase  of  finished  products  means  idle  mills  and  fac- 
tories, unemployment,  doles,  and  ultimate  economic  disaster  for  what 
have  been  the  exploiting  industrial  nations.  The  mystic  chain  of  pros- 
perity has  been  broken  at  so  many  points  that  its  ultimate  repair  is 
problematical. 

This  group  points  out  further  that  technological  improvements  of 
the  immediate  past  or  of  the  imminent  future  threaten  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers  for  whom  there  is  no  known  or 
imaginable  opportunity  of  re-employment.  The  development  of  me- 
chanical efficiency  threatens  to  pitch  us  into  a  new  day  for  which  we 
are  altogether  unprepared.  A  few  years  ago,  we  are  told  in  a  recent 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  a  plant 
of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  it  took  one  hundred  laborers  four  hours 
to  unload  a  specified  quantity  of  ore,  and  now  four  men  accomplish 
the  same  operation  in  three  minutes. 

A  statement  which  occurred  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
carries  the  same  point  further  : 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  was  quoted  for  the  statement 
that  if  all  blast  furnaces  were  as  efficient  as  the  most  efficient  the  present 
production  of  pig  iron  could  be  attained  by  the  work  of  3,000  men  instead 
of  28,000;  similarly,  45,000  men  could  then  do  the  work  now  being  done 
by  292,000  men  in  saw  mills;  420,000  miners  could  do  the  work  now  re- 
quiring 750,000  and  80  per  cent  of  all  brickmakers  now  employed  would 
be  out  of  a  job  if  the  brickmaking  machine  producing  49,000  bricks  per 
hour  with  one  worker  became  universal,  while  if  all  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories operated  as  efficiently  as  the  best  equipped,  28,084  workers  would 
turn  out  the  same  amount  now  done  by  196,585  workers. 

The  report  adds  that  if  agriculture  was  carried  on  as  efficiently  in  all 
states  as  in  Illinois,  3,513,081  farmers  and  farm  laborers  would  produce 
what  now  requires  the  labor  of  8,132,453  men  and  women. 

The  history  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half  has  shown  a  steady  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  factory  system,  men,  women,  and  children  worked  as  long  as 
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fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  textile  mills.  There  has  been  a 
steady  development  in  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  children, 
and  finally  of  the  employment  of  children  at  all  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  sixteen.  The  same  tendency  of  cutting  down  the  hours  of  labor 
of  workmen  had  led  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  five-and-one-half-day 
week  as  a  general  rule,  while  in  some  industries  the  five-day  week  has 
already  been  adopted.  There  is  much  reason  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  still  further  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  Perhaps  the  twenty- 
five  hour  week  is  just  around  the  corner  in  many  of  the  basic  industries. 

The  well-known  tendency  in  business  to  drop  men  from  employment 
at  an  ever  receding  age  is  no  less  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
machine  age  finds  a  surplus  of  man  power  at  its  disposal. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  many  objects  represents  the  cost 
of  marketing  the  article  after  it  leaves  the  factory.  The  vast  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  salesmanship  and  advertising  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  an  altogether  artificial  and  wasteful  corollary  of  surplus 
production. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  by  this  second  school  of  economic  thought 
that  this  society  of  ours,  even  with  the  mighty  giant  of  mechanical 
power  at  its  command,  is  weary  and  full  of  fears.  Tension  is  great 
and  many  are  breaking  under  it.  Our  jails  are  full  to  overflowing 
and  we  cannot  build  asylums  fast  enough  to  give  decent  care  to  our 
insane.  Unemployment,  accident,  illness,  and  old  age  are  spectres  that 
haunt  the  lives  of  too  many  persons  in  this  richest  civilization  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

There  is,  after  all,  no  necessary  contradiction  in  the  positions  taken 
by  the  groups  whose  reactions  to  our  present  economic  position  have 
been  canvassed.  The  first  group  are  content  to  hope  and  believe  that 
society  will  be  able  to  turn  the  next  corner,  while  the  second  group 
believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  some  fundamental  thinking 
and  planning  must  be  done  if  our  industrial  society  is  to  survive  in 
the  enjoyment  of  continued  human  welfare.  The  first  group  think, 
in  effect,  that,  given  time,  conditions  will  improve  and  we  can  go  on 
happily  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before,  in  the  course  of  events, 
another  cyclical  depression  will  lay  us  by  the  heels.  The  latter  say 
that,  given  all  the  good  luck  possible,  we  shall  need  to  use  the  years 
of  surplus  and  prosperity  in  active  and  conscious  planning  to  meet 
the  problems  created  by  an  ever  accelerating  process  of  economic 
change. 
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To  the  present  speaker  it  seems  evident  that  a  time  has  arrived 
when  the  world's  best  intellectual  gifts  and  its  finest  moral  attitudes 
must  be  directed  toward  the  problem  of  applying  an  obvious  material 
surplus  to  the  increase  of  human  welfare.  Perhaps  this  position  has 
not  been  sufficiently  proved,  but  at  least  the  main  lines  of  agreement 
on  which  that  conviction  rests  have  been  indicated,  and  the  demands 
of  time  do  not  allow  a  more  thorough  discussion  here  and  now.  "What 
will  be  said  in  the  sequel  about  education  will  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
modern  society  has  reached  a  critical  condition,  that  mere  "muddling 
through"  will  no  longer  suffice  as  a  general  policy,  and  that  the  chief 
business  of  the  human  race  now  and  henceforth  is  to  create  an  economic 
order  in  which  there  is  less  of  fear  and  want  and  defeat,  and  more 
of  security  and  comfort  and  spiritual  triumph. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  the  factor  of  change  in  eco- 
nomic life  which  we  must  face  is  new,  for  that  has  been  a  condition 
which  has  been  present  in  a  powerful  degree  ever  since  the  industrial 
revolution  began.  JSTor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  urgency  of  our 
educational  problems  is  something  new,  for  they,  too,  have  long  been 
with  us.  There  is  no  phase  of  educational  endeavor  which  the  future 
enjoins  upon  us  that  is  not  now  present  and  being  shockingly  neglected. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  little  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  changes,  which  are  occurring  and  which  will  occur,  will  cause 
any  radical  or  catastrophic  change  in  the  basic  institutions  of  our 
industrial  society.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  things  that  economic 
change  will  compel  us  to  face  and  plan  for  are  present  now  in  more 
or  less  acute  form,  and  progress  will  take  place  largely  by  means  of 
existing  agencies  modified  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  We  are 
contemplating  not  revolution  but  evolution. 

One  of  the  obvious  demands  of  a  machine  age  upon  education  is 
that  there  shall  be  produced  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  engineers, 
foremen,  and  mechanics.  This  issue  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
demands  of  a  factory  regime  in  which  the  operations  performed  by  the 
workmen  are  largely  automatic  in  nature.  The  problem  of  industrial 
education  must  be  considered  from  two  standpoints,  for  it  is  not  a 
unitary  factor.  If  we  see  the  mechanization  of  industry  making  greater 
and  greater  inroads  upon  man  power  and  reducing  a  larger  proportion 
of  factory  processes  to  the  mechanical  level,  it  is  to  be  predicted  that 
little  can  be  done  in  advance  in  the  way  of  preparing  twelve-to  sixteen- 
year-old  youth  for  effective  participation  in  the  factory  system.  By 
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the  time  they  are  equipped  with  a  given  set  of  skills,  the  system  will 
have  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  their  proficiency  is  obsolete.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what  industrial  aptitudes  will  be  in  de- 
mand when  the  pupil  graduates  to  become  a  worker.  Furthermore,  the 
advances  of  technology  will  call  for  re-education  of  the  workman  per- 
haps many  times  during  his  working  life.  Accordingly,  in  so  far  as 
preparation  for  machine  tending  is  concerned,  industrial  education  is 
bound  to  take  the  form  of  highly  specialized  training  to  be  accom- 
plished in  short  periods  of  time,  in  close  relationship  to  industrial 
demand,  and  largely  in  the  adult  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  age  will  always  depend  upon  com- 
petent mechanics.  Even  if  the  operation  of  a  textile  mill  is  largely 
carried  on  by  machine  tenders  who  work  on  a  mechanical  level,  there 
must  always  be  in  the  background  the  man  who  understands  the  ma- 
chine, who  can  replace  worn  or  weakening  parts  and  keep  it  in  working 
order.  Back  of  every  automatic  process,  which  eliminates  workmen, 
there  must  stand  the  understudy  of  the  genius  who  created  that  ma- 
chine. You  will  say  that  such  facts  have  long  been  recognized,  and 
that  the  abundance  of  facilities  for  industrial  education  is  proof  that 
society  is  meeting  this  need.  I  reply  that  we  are  not  meeting  the  need 
adequately.  The  general  level  of  knowledge  and  expertness  in  mechanics 
is  far  below  what  is  called  for  in  our  mechanical  age.  Good  craftsman- 
ship, backed  up  by  adequate  technical  knowledge,  is  far  too  rare  among 
us.  There  are  half-trained  auto-mechanics,  machinists,  plumbers,  and 
electricians  in  abundance,  but  the  really  competent  man  is  often  hard 
to  find.  What  assurance,  for  example,  has  one  of  drawing  up  to  a  garage 
to  have  some  simple  adjustment  made  and  finding  a  workman  who 
really  knows  what  is  wrong  and  how  to  remedy  it  ?  We  have  not  as  yet 
caught  up  with  the  demands  of  our  machine  age  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  workmen  who  understand  the  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific principles  that  enter  into  the  machines  that  serve  us,  and  who 
are  able  to  keep  those  machines  running  efficiently  and  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  trends  in  the  direction  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture,  which  the  last  generation  has  seen  develop- 
ing, deserve  to  be  fostered  and  continued.  Is  it  desirable  to  give  agricul- 
tural instruction  when  we  already  have  too  many  farmers  producing 
more  than  can  be  consumed?  Here  again  two  issues  are  involved.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  marginal  farm  production  of  this 
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day  needs  to  be  discontinued,  but  in  tbe  interest  of  a  full  and  econom- 
ically prosperous  life  for  the  farmers  that  remain  on  the  soil  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  have  at  their  command  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  enters  into  good  farming.  It  may  be  desirable  that  a  half-million 
farmers  give  up  what  is  now  for  them  an  unprofitable  struggle  for  a 
mean  existence.  But  it  can  never  be  less  than  desirable  that  the  farmers 
who  remain  shall  undertake  their  labors  with  the  best  aid  that  science 
and  wise  management  can  provide,  and  with  the  prospect  not  only  of 
having  a  good  life  but  of  making  a  good  living. 

A  second  major  point  that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  changing  economic  order  is  education  for  the  ever  enlarging  span 
of  life  that  is  freed  from  labor.  How  shall  we  profitably  employ  in  the 
schools  the  whole  pre-adult  population  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  even 
eighteen  years  of  age?  "With  what  resources  shall  the  human  beings 
be  equipped  who  find  themselves  at  work  for  five  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  a  week?  "What  shall  be  done  for  that  ever  increasing  army  of 
workers  who  find  themselves  superannuated  at  fifty  or  fifty-five  years 
of  age?  A  necessary  conclusion  regarding  education  in  the  future  is 
that  a  great  deal  more  attention  must  be  given  to  education  for  leisure 
time.  Furthermore,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  time  freed  from  the 
function  of  economic  production,  the  whole  conception  of  leisure  as 
held  in  our  land  and  time  must  undergo  a  fundamental  change  of 
meaning.  At  present  we  think  of  leisure  as  a  period  of  let-down  after 
wearying  labor.  It  means  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  a  period  devoted  to 
the  upbuilding  of  tired  bodies  and  strained  nerves.  It  is  time  devoted 
to  rebound  after  drudgery. 

For  such  meanings  of  leisure  its  appropriate  pursuits  are  those 
that  result  in  rest  and  recreation.  One  does  what  one  likes  in  his 
leisure  time.  If  he  enjoys  music  or  serious  reading,  he  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  indulging  those  tastes.  If  he  enjoys  jazz,  he  hears  jazz; 
if  he  enjoys  symphony  concerts,  he  attends  them.  If  his  taste  for 
reading  is  the  confession  magazines  or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
he  reads  such  publications;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  enjoys  philosophy 
or  science,  he  gains  rest  from  reading  on  that  more  serious  level. 
Perhaps  one  plays  billiards  or  golf  or  bridge  as  the  means  of  building 
up  frayed  nerves  and  of  sending  one  back  to  work  with  zest.  We  shall 
probably  agree  that  if  one  has  worked  to  the  point  of  needing  rest, 
then  the  appropriate  pursuit  of  rest  periods  is  that  which  really 
provides  rest  and  recreation.  To  be  sure,  a  very  nice  point  arises  re- 
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garding  levels  of  leisure  time  pursuits  and  the  possibility  of  shifting 
one's  recreation  to  higher  levels  than  those  to  which  one  has  become 
accustomed.  That,  however,  is  not  the  issue  which  it  is  desired  to 
bring  out  here.  At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  there 
exists  a  great  deal  of  time  which  does  not  need  to  be  devoted  to  rest 
because  when  it  comes  to  us  we  have  not  worked  enough  to  be  tired. 
The  machine  has  given  us  leisure  in  advance  of  fatigue,  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  is  that  there  will  be  more  and  more  leisure  in 
our  lives  and  less  need  for  devoting  much  or  most  of  our  free  time  to  rest. 
The  question  arises  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  this  new  leisure, 
and  upon  the  answer  to  that  question  turns  in  large  measure  the 
future  of  our  civilization. 

Shall  the  new  leisure  be  claimed  in  the  name  of  productive  work  and 
growth,  or  in  the  name  of  play?  Shall  free  half-  or  quarter-days 
be  filled  with  serious  reading  on  social  and  economic  problems,  addi- 
tional preparation  for  vocational  efficiency,  and  active  participation 
in  civic  and  philanthropic  causes,  or  shall  bridge,  or  golf,  or  watching 
games,  or  gossip,  or  any  imaginable,  aimless  and  empty  pursuit  be 
welcomed  as  a  means  of  "killing  time"  ?  Now,  mind  you,  this  is  not 
an  attack  on  play.  Bridge  and  golf  and  small  talk  are  excellent  forms 
of  relief  from  fatigue.  But  twenty  years  of  solid  bridge  or  golf  filling 
up  one's  time  that  is  free  from  work  must  be  a  dismal  retrospect  at  fifty. 

If  the  moral  connected  with  our  new  leisure  is  clear  enough,  the 
actual  capture  of  that  leisure  for  productive  uses  promises  to  be 
difficult.  The  spirit  of  recreation  has  the  field  and  finds  possession  a 
great  advantage.  As  free  time  has  increased,  the  agencies  of  recreation 
have  multiplied  and  filled  it  up.  As  a  society  we  are  organized  to  play 
when  we  are  not  at  work.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  organized 
opportunities  for  serious  and  productive  pursuits  in  free  time.  It  is 
easier  to  find  a  vacant  place  in  a  bridge  game  than  to  secure  the  book 
one  wants  at  the  local  library.  There  are  many  more  opportunities  of 
attending  a  poor  talkie  than  of  hearing  a  good  lecture.  It  is  a  simpler 
undertaking  to  organize  a  group  that  will  assist  in  the  opening  of 
jackpots  than  one  for  thoughtful  discussion  of  issues  on  the  basis  of 
real  information. 

The  machine  age  has  presented  us  with  no  issue  more  critical  than 
that  concerning  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Shall  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion drift  in  the  direction  of  imperial  Rome  with  its  "bread  and 
circuses"  for  a  vast  throng  of  partially  employed  citizens,  or  shall 
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agencies  be  created  that  will  make  the  process  of  education  continuous 
through  life  ?  Shall  this  divine  gift  of  time  and  energy  freed  from  toil 
be  utilized  as  the  means  of  making  men  comparable  in  their  human 
excellence  with  the  marvelous  perfection  of  the  machines  that  serve 
them? 

Doubtless  there  are  other  partial  aspects  of  education  over  and 
above  those  already  mentioned  which  are  due  for  re-organization  or 
re-adaption  in  a  changing  economic  order,  but  if  this  discussion  is  to 
fall  within  decent  limits  of  time,  it  behooves  us  to  get  on  to  the  one 
thing  above  all  which  seems  to  be  essential.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  speaker  that  he  does  not  have  a  sensational  pronouncement  to 
make  at  this  point,  and  that  what  he  considers  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful  may  sound  like  an  anticlimax.  The  most  important  educa- 
tional objective  to  be  achieved  in  order  to  prepare  society  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  changing  economic  order  is  the  improvement  of  the 
scope  and  quality  of  general  or  liberal  education. 

The  advance  of  technology  has  placed  the  western  world  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  is  producing  at  least  as  much  as  it  can  consume.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  industrial 
civilization  should  not  have  food  to  eat,  clothing  to  wear,  shelter, 
medical  attendance,  facilities  for  recreation,  opportunities  for  con- 
tinued education,  and  freedom  from  fear.  And  yet  this  civilization 
at  present  is  flat.  Hundreds  of  thousands  will  this  winter  be  the 
recipients  of  charity,  while  other  hundreds  of  thousands  will  keep 
alive  by  reason  of  emergency  employment  offered  by  municipal  and 
state  governments.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  our  mechanical  engineering 
has  surpassed  our  social  engineering.  If  our  generation  and  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  are  to  enter  into  the  land  of  promise  which  a  truly 
godlike  control  over  nature  presents  to  the  view  of  mankind,  it  is 
essential  that  certain  godlike  qualities  of  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  justice  be  fostered  to  a  degree  not  yet  attained  upon  this  earth. 
The  supreme  problem  of  education  is  to  learn  how  to  make  men  that 
are  as  good  as  our  machines. 

Science  has  created  agencies  of  war  so  destructive  that  a  successful 
night  attack  by  air  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  could  wipe  out  the  popula- 
tion of  an  entire  city  numbering  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  yet  windy  political  oratory  appropriate  to  the  early  nineteenth 
century  continues  its  appeal  to  local  minded  citizens  to  keep  out  of 
European  affairs,  and  to  withhold  the  participation  of  this  country 
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in  any  movement  that  promises  the  abatement  or  the  abolition  of  war. 
Science  has  dwarfed  the  oceans  and  the  continents  with  its  steam- 
ships, its  railroads,  its  airplanes,  its  telegraphs,  and  its  radios ;  it  has 
brought  the  four  corners  of  the  world  so  close  together  that  the  in- 
dustrial and,  commercial  prosperity  of  any  nation  is  inextricably  asso- 
ciated with  the  prosperity  of  all  the  rest.  And  yet  we  go  on  raising 
our  tariff  walls  and  conducting  our  national  business  as  if  we  were 
the  only  nation  on  the  earth.  In  this  great  cosmopolitan  nation  of  ours, 
compounded  of  all  the  races  and  all  the  religions  under  the  sun,  which 
we  call  a  democracy,  we  continue  to  indulge  in  the  narrowing  prejudices 
that  might  be  expected  and  condoned  under  frontier  conditions  but 
are  inexcusable  and  suicidal  today.  In  this  civilization  built  upon  the 
applications  of  science,  we  see  state  legislatures  attempting  to  strangle 
science  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  laboratories  of  universities,  and 
to  ban  it  from  the  schools.  In  this  civilization  of  undreamed  financial 
surplus,  we  see  men  who  go  into  a  state  of  hysteria  if  anyone  proposes 
the  slightest  modification  of  our  economic  habits  in  the  interest  of  a 
broader  distribution  of  common  welfare. 

The  supreme  task  of  our  civilization  is  to  create  men  who  are  fit 
to  live  in  the  world  which  human  genius  has  created.  The  creation  of 
men  takes  place  through  the  process  of  education.  Education  proceeds 
through  the  agency  of  school  and  university.  And  the  school  and  the 
university  are  not  at  present  turning  out  men  and  women  in  sizes 
large  enough  to  meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  society.  We 
simply  are  not  creating  men  and  women  who  possess  the  intellectual 
and  moral  attitudes  and  attainments  that  can  serve  in  the  intricate 
and  extensive  pattern  of  human  existence.  If  we  are  to  make  headway 
against  the  deficiencies  of  our  educational  system  and  make  it  in  some 
sense  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  economic  order,  it  seems 
essential  that  certain  changes  should  be  accomplished.  In  the  first 
place,  the  teaching  force  from  university  to  elementary  school  must 
be  tremendously  improved.  Of  many  persons  who  are  in  a  position 
to  exert  leverage  on  the  human  race,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them 
as  teachers  is  that  they  are  estimable  women.  They  have  no  conception 
of  any  human  purpose  in  their  ministrations  except  that  of  teaching 
boys  and  girls  stated  school  exercises.  They  cannot  contribute  vision 
or  sympathy  of  the  kind  required  because  they  do  not  have  vision  and 
sympathy  themselves.  College  and  university  chairs  are  cluttered  up 
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with  well-intentioned,  commonplace,  lazy  men  who  burn  with  the  slow 
and  smoky  fire  of  a  stick  of  punk. 

The  only  persons  fit  to  be  teachers  are  the  best  that  society  can 
produce.  A  good  teacher  deserves  more  social  esteem  and  more  social 
reward  than  the  head  of  a  bank  or  the  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  textile  mill,  and,  until  such  teachers  are  discovered 
and  employed  and  are  so  esteemed  and  rewarded,  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities will  continue  to  be  as  ineffectual  for  constructive  social  pur- 
poses as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

A  second  essential  for  educational  improvement  is  that  the  study 
of  mankind  and  social  relationships  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance at  least  equal  to  the  study  of  science  and  technology.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  social  studies  in  the  schools,  but  they  are  in  large  part 
mechanical  exercises  in  place  names  and  dates  and  not  studies  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  society  at  all.  A  further  limitation  of  the  social 
studies  is  that  they  are  all-too-often  prostituted  to  the  end  of  creating 
a  narrow  nationalistic  self-complacency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  or 
of  confirming  them  in  the  hates  and  prejudices  that  they  share  with 
their  community.  Meanwhile  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  what 
the  scholarly  professor  does  not  accomplish  in  the  way  of  obscuring 
the  human  meaning  of  his  subject  the  board  of  trustees  manages  to 
keep  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
And  until  the  study  of  social  relationships  and  human  needs  in  the 
broadest  scope  and  under  freest  conditions  can  be  made  a  part  of 
education  we  cannot  hope  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  exercise  of  their  political  powers. 

There  is  no  use  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  soci- 
ety is  facing.  What  we  have  to  do  is  somewhat  like  lifting  ourselves 
by  our  bootstraps.  To  reach  the  human  goal  in  sight  we  need  to  be 
better  than  we  really  are.  But  whole  communities,  whole  peoples,  in 
the  past  have  risen  to  unexpected  heights  of  cooperation  and  devotion, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  latent  possibilities  of  human 
nature  may  be  sufficient  for  the  realization  of  a  social  order  in  which 
godlike  control  of  natural  forces  may  be  fittingly  applied  to  the  culti- 
vation of  human  excellence  and  the  increase  of  human  welfare. 
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The  problem  we  face  in  modern  life  is  to  maintain  the  energies  that 
result  in  ethical  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  direct  moral 
good  will  that  it  will  be  effective  in  the  complexities  of  our  industrial 
civilization.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  to  create 
moral  good  will,  the  spirit  of  love;  and  it  is  the  business  of  education 
to  direct  this  moral  energy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  tasks 
fall  into  absolutely  separate  categories.  The  proper  direction  of  moral 
energy  is  itself  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  moral  dynamics  and, 
conversely,  the  spirit  of  true  religion  demands  that  love  shall  "grow  in 
all  knowledge  and  discernment."  But  while  the  two  tasks  are  inti- 
mately related,  they  do  not  fall  into  the  same  category. 

What  we  begin  with  is  a  certain  measure  of  social  sympathy  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  and  with  a  modicum  of  moral  feeling.  The 
question  is  whether  we  can  extend  this  sympathy  until  it  functions 
not  only  in  direct  and  immediate  situations  but  in  the  complex  situa- 
tions of  an  industrial  civilization.  Love  is  not  a  religious  virtue.  It  is 
a  natural  force,  evident  not  only  in  human  but  in  animal  life.  Yital 
religion,  however,  may  extend  its  depth  and  its  breadth.  We  cannot 
argue  people  into  the  desire  to  do  right.  We  may  direct  the  desire 
rationally,  but  the  desire  itself  is  not  rational.  It  belongs  to  the 
dynamic  quality  of  life.  Vital  religion  develops  it  in  various  ways.  It 
interprets  the  whole  character  of  existence  in  ethical  terms,  and  thus 
supports  the  moral  feeling.  The  method  of  religion  in  doing  this  is 
paradoxical  rather  than  logical.  On  the  one  hand,  it  bases  its  sublime 
assumption  that  the  universe  itself  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  love 
upon  the  experience  of  brotherhood,  in  human  life.  Jesus  suggested  that 
God  could  be  known  as  a  loving  God  only  by  those  who  made  love  real 
in  human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  religion  tries  to  create  a  new 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  brotherhood  by  the  assumption  that  God 
is  love.  In  other  words,  it  rests  its  philosophy  upon  its  ethic  and  its 
ethic  upon  its  philosophy. 

This  method  may  be  challenged  upon  purely  logical  and  scientific 
grounds,  but  if  we  go  too  far  in  such  opposition  we  finally  destroy 
moral  good  will  itself.  Religion  and  moral  good  will  are  not  strictly 
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rational  or  reasonable,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  realize  that  every 
vital  ethic  has  a  touch  of  faith  in  it.  It  rests  upon  an  act  of  faith. 
There  are  some  rational  grounds  for  believing  in  a  world  in  which 
brotherhood  is  made  a  guiding  principle  of  conduct.  But  ultimately 
the  man  of  good  will  must  regard  his  good  will  as  self-justifying. 
Because  it  is  self-justifying  its  basis  is  religious  rather  than  rational. 

Theism  has  been  supported  by  various  philosophies  through  the 
ages.  Most  frequently  it  has  been  buttressed  by  philosophical  idealism. 
But  every  philosophical  ally  has  destroyed  a  certain  ethical  quality 
in  theism  which  is  its  chief  ethical  virtue.  The  theism  of  vital  religion 
is  faith  in  a  God  who  is  in  the  universe  and  yet  not  of  it,  or  at  least 
not  completely  identified  with  it.  The  God  of  genuine  religion  is  in 
some  sense  both  the  basis  of  reality  and  its  goal,  but  more  particularly 
its  goal.  That  is  what  the  theologians  meant  by  a  transcendent  and 
immanent  God.  Leave  the  concept  of  God  to  the  philosophers  and 
they  destroy  the  idea  of  transcendence  as  irrational  and  emphasize  the 
concept  of  immanence.  But  this  emphasis  imperils  the  ethical  value 
of  religious  faith.  It  identifies  the  real  and  the  ideal  so  much  that  an 
unnatural  ethical  value  is  given  to  the  real.  It  is  under  such  rational 
influences  that  religions  sanctify  the  status  quo  as  being  the  fruit  of 
God's  wisdom. 

In  vital  religion  the  world  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  and  the 
robust  soul  must  stand  out  against  the  world.  But  with  this  assurance 
there  is  the  other  assurance  which  is  not  quite  compatible  with  it  but 
equally  necessary :  that  the  robust  soul  does  not  stand  alone  but  can 
be  in  intimate  communion  with  the  counsels  of  God.  The  relation  of 
religion  to  moral  energy,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  created  by  such  energy 
on  the  one  hand  and  supports  and  preserves  such  energy  on  the  other. 

Unfortunately  religion  has  frequently  done  no  more  than  sanctify 
altruistic  emotions  that  do  not  go  beyond  the  ordinary  group  loyalties. 
If  religion  does  no  more  than  this,  it  may  actually  result  in  the 
sanctification  of  group  prejudice  and  parochial  bigotry.  True  religion 
creates  an  emotion  of  the  ideal,  an  ultra-rational  force  which  supplies 
moral  energy  for  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  loyalties  and  purposes 
by  which  alone  our  civilization  can  be  saved  from  anarchy.  But 
religion  supports  ethical  action,  not  only  by  interpreting  cosmic  facts 
in  ethical  terms  but  by  cultivating  and  maintaining  a  discipline  upon 
the  motives,  the  inner  springs  of  human  actions.  Society  is  always 
a  scene  of  conflict  between  contending  forces,  and,  while  the  conflict 
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can  be  checked  by  wise  social  adjustment  there  is  a  place  in  the  social 
program  for  a  religious  inner  check  upon  men's  expansive  desires. 
If  we  can  not  check  man's  lust  for  power  and  greed  for  gain  in  the 
inner  life,  we  shall  have  greater  difficulty  in  checking  it  by  social 
restraint. 

The  reason  religion  is  particularly  effective  in  establishing  inner 
restraints  upon  expansive  desires  is  because  it  makes  much  of  the 
technique  of  contemplation  and  introspection.  Judged  from  the  out- 
side, every  act  is  absolutely  determined.  But  judged,  as  religion  judges 
an  act,  from  the  inside,  we  know  that  there  are  in  every  life  desires, 
lusts,  and  ambitions  which  we  recognize  as  unjust  but  to  which  we 
succumb  unless  we  discipline  ourselves  against  them.  Vital  religion 
may  easily  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  motive  and  forget  that  good 
motive  does  not  insure  the  helpfulness  of  an  action,  but  it  must  at 
least  be  given  credit  for  maintaining  a  critical  attitude  toward  ex- 
pansive desires.  Our  modern  religion  has  lost  some  of  this  power,  but 
the  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  character  of  religion  is  the  inevitable 
asceticism  in  all  periods  of  vital  religion  in  which  the  critical  attitude 
toward  all  impulses  and  desires  is  sharpened  to  the  point  at  which  it 
becomes  morbid.  Religion,  in  other  words,  not  only  creates  a  world 
in  which  moral  good  will  is  given  a  cosmic  setting,  but  it  encourages 
an  inner  sensitivity  which  strengthens  the  moral  will  against  life's 
anarchic  desires. 

However,  moral  good  will,  even  if  we  grant  that  religion  may  be 
effective  in  creating  it,  is  not  enough  in  our  situation.  What  we  need 
in  our  civilization  is  not  only  men  who  want  to  be  good  but  men  who 
know  what  the  good  is.  Religious  good  will  has  this  defect — that  it 
usually  makes  itself  effective  only  in  conventional  situations  where 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  good  is  can  be  assumed.  Our  industrial 
civilization  confronts  us  with  new  problems  and  situations,  and  in- 
evitably it  leaves  us  with  many  men  of  good  will  who  are  not  really 
ethical  in  these  new  situations.  Only  education  can  endow  them  with 
the  knowledge  and  discernment  which  can  make  their  good  will 
effective. 

We  are  trying  to  run  the  intricate  collectivities  of  an  industrial 
civilization  with  a  conscience  which  we  inherited  from  our  pioneer 
forefathers.  As  pioneers,  they  were  naturally  individualists.  Pioneer 
life  as  well  as  the  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century  placed  a  premium 
upon  the  principle  of  liberty.  Our  new  day  must  place  a  premium 
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upon  social  solidarity  and  responsibility.  Independence  is  an  anachro- 
nistic ideal  in  a  day  in  which  we  are  so  dependent  upon  one  another. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  human  life  that  we  try  to  govern  each  generation 
by  traditions  which  emerged  out  of  situations  other  than  our  own.  The 
individualism  by  which  the  American  conscience  is  informed  functions 
on  the  whole  to  give  strong  men  an  undue  advantage  over  the  weak. 
It  prevents  us  from  dealing  adequately  with  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. It  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  the  workingman  who  tries 
to  build  up  political  and  economic  units  that  are  able  to  cope  with 
the  large  units  of  power  controlled  by  the  employers.  It  tries  to  pre- 
serve ethical  values  in  terms  of  philanthropy  and  paternalism  when 
both  are  manifestly  inadequate  for  our  situation.  Philanthropy,  which 
takes  the  present  organization  of  society  for  granted,  becomes  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  a  bit  of  hypocrisy  that  obscures  the  un- 
ethical inequality  society  maintains.  Paternalism,  which  may  have 
certain  ethical  qualities  when  industrial  units  are  small  and  a  personal 
relationship  is  maintained  between  masters  and  men,  becomes  in  the 
present  situation  merely  another  obstruction  to  the  path  of  progress. 
Any  astute  analysis  of  paternalistic  relationships  must  reveal  that 
the  benevolent  autocrat  is  not  really  as  good  as  his  intentions ;  nor  are 
his  intentions  as  pure  as  he  imagines.  The  exercise  of  power  is  a  sweet 
satisfaction.  Men  would  sacrifice  more  for  it  than  almost  every  other 
satisfaction.  The  autocrat  who  imagines  himself  benevolent  is  usually 
more  interested  in  his  power  and  less  in  his  benevolence  than  he  is 
willing  to  admit. 

We  need  astute  guidance  of  moral  good  will  not  only  in  new  situa- 
tions but  in  the  increasingly  complex  relationships  of  modern  life. 
Social  sympathy  and  moral  good  will  may  apply  themselves  auto- 
matically in  a  simple  situation  but  not  in  a  complex  one.  The  intricacies 
of  our  commercial  and  industrial  civilization  require  a  high  type  of 
social  intelligence.  It  is  rather  easy  to  preserve  unity  in  a  family  in 
which  only  the  man  has  a  vocation.  But  as  the  numbers  of  families 
increase  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  have  vocations  beside  the 
vocation  of  the  family  itself,  we  can  preserve  the  unity  of  the  family 
only  by  the  most  careful  and  astute  adjustment  of  human  relations. 
The  same  development  of  complexity  in  other  relations  offers  the  same 
problem.  Europeans  imagine  that  America  is  very  unethical  in  its 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  we  are  people  who  desire  peace 
and,  give  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  international  good  will  with  more 
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than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  But  we  are  political  tyros  and  we  do  not 
know  what  effects  our  financial  policies,  our  insistence  upon  debt 
payment  and  upon  high  tariffs,  have  upon  the  attitudes  of  other  people. 
We  solve  these  intricate  problems  of  international  adjustment  with  a 
simple  puritan  conscience,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  endless  difficul- 
ties an  individual  or  a  nation  faces  in  trying  to  establish  mutual 
relationships  with  other  peoples. 

It  could  be  maintained,  I  think,  that  the  more  complex  the  rela- 
tions of  modern  society  become  the  more  dangerous  is  the  simple 
man  who  follows  what  he  regards  his  moral  intuitions.  Usually  these 
intuitions  are  conventional  values  which  had  relevance  to  another 
historic  situation  but  not  to  our  own.  Our  own,  being  complex  and  in- 
volving many  factors  and  values,  requires  a  high  type  of  social  in- 
telligence which  knows  how  to  conserve  the  various  values  and  how  to 
relate  them  to  each  other.  We  Americans  are  in  particular  danger 
of  becoming  a  peril  to  the  world's  peace  because  we  have  achieved 
fabulous  economic  power  so  suddenly,  and  we  manage  it  with  the 
intelligence  of  awkward  youths.  It  is  not  because  there  is  malice  in 
our  hearts  that  the  world  fears  us,  but  because  we  have  difficulty 
in  achieving  social  intelligence  commensurate  with  our  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  we  face  is  that  our  social 
relationships  are  becoming  more  and  more  indirect.  We  are  bound 
together  in  our  society  by  means  of  production  and  transportation. 
Human  sympathy,  which  flows  easily  at  the  touch  of  human  hand, 
ceases  to  flow  when  men  are  bound  together  only  by  steel.  Our  large 
cities  are  becoming  impossible,  partly  because  they  are  not  organic 
societies  but  merely  conglomerates  of  individuals  in  whom  no  social 
purpose  has  been  awakened  large  enough  to  discipline  the  anarchic 
forces  of  the  city's  life.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  great  industrial 
establishments.  Multiple  ownership  destroys  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  multiplication  of  workers  obscures  the  individual  in  the 
crowd.  Thus  an  absentee  stockholder  of  a  great  enterprise  could  be 
much  more  unethical  in  his  general  attitude  toward  the  workers  of 
his  concern  than  could  any  person  who  was  closely  and  intimately 
related  to  them. 

If  our  international  and  industrial  relationships  are  not  to  become 
completely  dominated  by  the  automatic  processes  of  economic  life, 
from  which  every  human  value  and  every  human  feeling  have  been 
abstracted,  we  must  all  give  ourselves  to  the  task  of  creating  the  kind 
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of  social  imagination  that  will  help  people  to  recognize  their  human 
interdependence  in  spite  of  the  indirect  character  of  their  relation- 
ships. In  this  enterprise  religion  and  education  must  cooperate.  Social 
sympathy  may  be  the  product  of  a  correct  analysis  of  a  specific 
situation.  Thus,  if  a  good  educator  takes  me  in  hand  and  helps  me  to 
see  what  unemployment  means  in  human  terms,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  live  my  life  in  such  blissful  indifference  to  the  multitudes  who 
face  starvation  this  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  by  the 
cultivation  of  religion  I  have  achieved  a  sensitive  conscience,  and 
that  what  I  need  is  social  direction  which  will  help  me  to  make  my 
moral  good  will  effective  in  the  kind,  of  industrial  civilization  in  which 
I  live. 

Xo  greater  problem  faces  modern  pedagogy  than  the  creation  of  the 
kind  of  imagination  that  will  be  able  to  discern  the  human  factors 
in  our  impersonal  relationships.  Every  new  development  of  industrial 
and  commercial  technique  excludes  the  human  factor  so  that  the 
average  man  cannot  see  it.  If  our  fathers  lived  selfish  lives,  they  had 
to  do  it  with  the  evidences  of  the  anti-social  character  of  their 
actions  all  about  them.  But  we  can  be  selfish  and  sentimental.  If  we 
are  not  very  intelligent,  we  need  never  know  how  much  other  people 
suffer  from  the  wrong  we  do.  We  can  profit  at  the  expense  of  China, 
let  us  say,  without  knowing  what  the  Chinese  people  pay  for  our 
folly.  "We  can  insist  on  our  dividends  and  not  know  that  our  in- 
sistence is  robbing  some  worker  of  the  chance  to  make  a  decent 
livelihood  and  to  educate  his  children.  This  is  the  factor  which  makes 
our  modern  society  increasingly  anarchic  in  spite  of  its  vast  economic 
interdependence.  The  tragic  character  of  our  society  lies  in  this  very 
fact :  that  we  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  we  ever 
were,  but  that  we  know  less  about  it  than  our  fathers  did. 

It  we  cannot  bring  the  anarchic  forces  at  the  heart  of  our  industrial 
society  under  the  control  of  human  conscience  and  intelligence,  there 
is  no  hope  for  our  generation.  We  must  then  wait  for  the  day  when 
our  social  institutions  will  become  so  maladjusted  and  so  inadequate 
to  our  needs  that  the  vehement  hatred  of  those  who  suffer  most  from 
such  injustice  will  supply  the  energy  for  change  which  intelligence 
was  unable  to  supply.  Whether  a  modern  society  can  gradually  elimi- 
nate its  injustices  and  grow  steadily  toward  a  sane  ethical  goal,  or 
whether  it  can  save  itself  from  its  limitations  only  by  violent  convul- 
sions, is  a  question  which  can  be  answered  only  by  the  educational 
forces  of  modern  society. 
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PREFACE 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  this  new  edition  to  revise  certain 
passages  and  to  add  six  new  countries  in  four  additional  chapters. 
These  countries  were  suggested  by  our  readers,  for  which  we  are 
very  grateful.  If  any  further  suggestions  are  received  we  shall  be 
happy  to  include  then  in  a  future  edition,  if  such  an  event  ever 
takes  place !  The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  said  two 
years  ago  about  the  different  types  of  travel  companions.  In  the 
introductory  remarks  of  each  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  give  a 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  special  reference  and  its  author.  Some 
are  poetic,  some  are  factual,  others  are  humorous,  and  the  reviewers 
or  readers  should  be  selected  accordingly.  May  we  also  suggest 
that  in  the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  certain  country  the  speaker 
make  use  of  a  large-sized  map  of  that  country  ?  This  could  be  tacked 
to  the  wall  or  pinned  upon  a  curtain,  and  the  listeners  would  find 
it  easier  to  follow  the  author  in  his  travels. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  the  publishers 
have  sent  us  review  copies  for  this  bulletin. 

Outlines  for  the  individual  papers  have  not  been  provided;  in  a 
few  cases  there  is  a  paragraph  of  suggestions.  A  paper  on  a  travel 
subject  is  so  easy  to  organize,  particularly  when  the  material  at 
hand  is  restricted,  that  such  guides  would  be  found  superfluous.  The 
readers  are  advised  to  utilize  as  many  anecdotes  as  possible.  In  case 
the  club  is  not  interested  in  certain  of  the  countries  visited  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  concentrate  for  several  meetings  on  one  of  the  more 
popular  lands.  In  such  a  case  the  additional  books  listed  will  be 
useful. 

u.  T.  H.,  JR. 


INTRODUCTION 

When  you  and  I  go  traveling  what  do  we  wish  to  see  ?  Prob- 
ably we  delude  ourselves,  before  the  start,  in  believing  that  we  shall 
see  and  appreciate  everything:  the  foreign  country's  art — if  there 
is  any — the  country's  past,  and  all  the  sights  it  has  to  show.  Then, 
after  we  arrive,  we  discover  gradually  that  art  galleries  bore  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  artists ;  the  old  houses  and  the  museums  of  the 
past  are  not  quite  so  interesting  as  we  pictured  because  we  know 
no  history;  and  lastly,  and  equally  tragic,  even  the  manufacturies 
and  industries  tire  us  because  we  are  not  economists.  When  we  re- 
turn home  we  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  have  profited  in  one  way 
only:  we  can  say  to  the  world  at  large  "I  have  been  abroad."  There 
comes  to  my  mind,  if  I  may  indulge  in  personalities,  a  certain 
American  family,  wholesome  enough,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  grown  daughter.  We  met  in  a  London  hotel  and  I  happened 
to  ask  them  whether  they  had  seen  the  Forth  bridge,  one  of  the 
finest  engineering  feats  in  Great  Britain,  over  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  father  was  certain  they  had  not  seen  it,  but  the  daughter  soon 
convinced  him.  "Don't  you  remember,  father,  that  terrible  rough 
auto  trip?  What  we  saw  then  was  the  Forth  bridge."  Perhaps  our 
fatal  American  tendency  to  remember  the  roads  and  not  the  sights 
may  be  traced  to  the  speed  of  our  summer  travel.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  European  roads  because 
we  spend  most  of  our  time  on  them.  To  cover  England,  France, 
and  Italy  in  even  sixty  days  is  bound  to  make  us  familiar  with  the 
railways  and  highways  and  very  little  else. 

This  brings  us  to  the  value  of  travel  books.  If  they  are  well 
written,  they  introduce  us  to  that  small  amount  of  political  history 
and  those  few  pages  of  art  history  which  we  sorely  need;  best 
of  all,  they  tell  us  about  the  people.  Their  writers  have  had  a  year 
or  more  in  each  country,  time  to  talk  to  the  peasants  and  simple 
folk,  time  to  learn  the  country's  language  and  its  customs.  If  we 
really  knew  these  foreign  peoples  and  they  knew  us,  would  there 
be  need  of  armies  and  navies  ?  A  wise  observer  once  remarked  that 
instead  of  munitions,  battleships,  and  guns  we  should  spend  our 
money  on  long  trips  abroad.  There  is  a  flaw  in  that  scheme,  for 
one  rascally  innkeeper  could  then  start  an  international   war  !  The 
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books  for  this  program  have  been  chosen,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
those  that  give  the  spirit  of  the  folk  and  not  from  among  the  guide- 
books. 

If  the  travel  book  is  our  first  introduction  to  a  country,  we  de- 
mand another  thing.  We  get  our  keenest  enjoyment  from  the  book 
only  if  the  author  has  our  background  and  knows  the  things  we 
know.  It  is  even  preferable  that  he  approach  the  country  for  the 
first  time  himself  and  gradually  initiate  us  as  he  goes.  To  me  the 
book  is  best  if  it  is  based  upon  a  diary.  The  new  exotic  touches, 
the  broad  and  subtle  differences  between  our  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  life — say,  in  Timbuktu — should  be  brought 
home  to  us  as  the  writer  first  sees  them.  What  can  we  glean  from 
a  book  written  on  China  by  a  Chinaman,  or  from  another  on  Persia 
by  a  Russian?  We  have  violated  this  rule  of  nationality  but  twice. 
One  of  our  writers  is  an  Englishman  visiting  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico;  another  is  a  Dutchman  in  Japan — but  what  a  Dutchman ! — 
the  great  novelist,  the  late  Louis  Couperus.  Can  we  not  call  him 
international?  Occasionally,  too,  a  traveler  has  been  able  to  spend 
many  years  in  a  land  and  still  keep  his  freshness  of  observation. 
Such  is  Chatfield-Taylor,  whose  little  book  on  Spain  has  seemed 
more  selective  than  its  rival.  These  are  mere  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule.  Of  course  we  also  demand  good  judgment  from  the  Ameri- 
can traveler.  It  was  the  fashion  before  the  Great  War  for  him  to 
see  everything  in  an  inferior  light  when  contrasted  with  his  own 
country.  I  make  a  dividing  line  of  the  Great  War,  for  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  more  cosmopolitan  now.  Charles  Dickens  satirized  this 
jingoism  of  ours  years  ago  in  his  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  It  is  true  that 
our  industrial  development  has  reached  a  very  high  point,  but  there 
are  many  things  that  we  can  still  learn  from  Europe. 

We  must  enjoy  the  association  with  our  traveling  companion, 
and  the  writer  of  a  travel  book  bears  that  relation  to  us.  Some- 
times he  may  be  breezy,  sometimes  sentimental,  and  sometimes 
rigidly  dignified.  This  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in 
selecting  a  book  to  study  or  read.  There  is  quite  a  variety  on  this 
program.  We  have  quiet  dignity  in  Chatfield-Taylor,  poetry  and 
vivid  coloring  in  Louis  Couperus,  and  practical  joking  in  Henry 
James  Forman,  and  his  victim  (  !),  the  artist,  F.  R.  Gruger.  In- 
teresting to  relate,  the  impression  we  receive  from  Mrs.  Enders  is 
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that  she  is  first  and  last  a  devoted  housewife.  Her  remarks  on 
houses  and  housekeeping  in  China  will  have  special  appeal  to  those 
domestically  inclined.  Gordon  MacCreagh  is  a  good  sport;  William 
T.  Ellis  does  not  say  that  he  is  a  clergyman,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  must  be.  He  is  most  conversant  with  the  Book  of  Books,  as 
we  should  desire  in  our  companion  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  also 
somewhat  philosophical,  and  his  book  is  one  of  the  few  we  have 
chosen  in  which  the  land  described  has  been  visited  many  times. 
William  Beebe  is  a  naturalist  and  will  appeal  particularly  to  one 
who  has  a  fondness  for  birds  and  the  great  woods.  We  could  go 
on  much  further  in  these  characterizations.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be 
necessary,  however,  for  we  have  picked  our  authors  carefully  and 
none  of  them  should  get  upon  our  nerves. 

U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
August,  1929. 


CHAPTER   I 

ENGLAND 

Special  Reference : 

Touring  Great  Britain,  by  Robert  Shackleton.  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  347pp. 

Although  the  tour  that  is  the  subject  of  this  delightful  book  was 
made  in  1913,  the  places  visited  are  almost  entirely  the  ancient 
and  historical  towns  which  have  changed  but  little  in  the  centuries. 
They  are  no  different  now  than  when  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his 
party  visited  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  is  the  model 
of  their  Ford  car,  which  appears  quite  prominently  in  some  of  the 
illustrations  and  is  somewhat  more  ungainly  than  the  model  of 
1929! 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  contented,  dignified,  and  cul- 
tured. The  author's  knowledge  of  English  and  American  history,  as 
well  as  literature,  is  deep  and  his  appreciation  keen.  No  interesting 
detail  is  overlooked.  As  he  so  frequently  points  out,  the  fact  that 
the  trip  was  made  by  motor  made  many  remote  and  unexploited 
scenes  accessible.  Mr.  Shackleford  has  a  great  facility  for  word- 
pictures  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed.  The  scent  of 
hawthorn  and  wild  roses  is  in  our  nostrils  throughout  southern 
England,  with  the  tang  of  the  salt  sea  breeze.  As  we  journey 
north,  across  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  on  over  the  border  into 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  we  are  quite  uplifted  by  the  bracing  air 
perfumed  with  heather  and  haunted  by  the  nearness  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  Shackleford  is  always  alert  to  note  the  changes  in  the  houses 
and  the  countrysides  as  they  journey  north — an  unimportant  de- 
tail you  say,  but  necessary  to  secure  a  perfect  picture  of  the  "tight 
little  isle"  and  its  amazing  variety.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  inns  in  which  they  found  their  night  lodgings. 
How  stereotyped  are  our  American  hotels,  large  and  small ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  this  book  sharply  into  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. The  author  does  emphasize  the  numerous  cathedrals  visited 
and  estimates  their  artistic  value  as  well  as  their  historical  interest. 
He  is  likewise  interested  in  castles  and  lesser  mansions,  both 
those  in  ruins  and  those  carefully  tended  and  occupied.  He  often 
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includes,  too,  interesting  anecdotes  about  past  and  present  tenants 
thereof.  So  much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  English  countryside 
that  it  must  furnish  the  third  topic. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Cathedral  Towns 

2.  The  Castles  and  Country  Houses 

3.  The  English  Countryside  and  its  People 

Collateral  Readings: 

Here  is  England,  by  Marion  Balderston.  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  240pp. 
This  describes  a  journey  by  motor  along  Chaucer's  route  from 
London  to  Canterbury. 

Round  About  Canterbury,  by  Charles  S.  Brooks.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  346pp.  This  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the  above;  but 
the  author  is  too  anxious  to  be  funny. 

As  it  is  in  England,  by  Albert  B.  Osborne.  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co., 
296pp.  A  rather  sober  account  of  Cornwall,  the  Shakespeare  country, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Lake  district. 

The  Homeland  of  English  Authors,  by  Ernest  H.  Rann.  E.  P.  Button, 
44pp.  A  few  of  the  notable  writers  whose  homes  and  scenes  of 
preference  are  visited  are  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  George  Eliot, 
and  the  Brontes. 

American  Shrines  on  English  Soil,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead.  Macmillan  Co., 
183pp.  The  homes  of  the  Franklin  and  Washington  families,  the 
birthplaces  of  William  Penn,  Elihu  Yale,  and  John  Eliot  are  all 
visited.  Several  shrines  of  the  Great  War  where  the  American  flag 
still  hangs  beside  the  British  flag  are  also  included. 

Where  Traditions  Linger,  by  Allan  Fea.  J.  P.  Lippincott,  301pp.  This  is 
an  Englishman's  account  of  many  out-of-the-way,  though  charming, 
spots  in  his  own  land.  The  trip  was  taken  before  1914. 


CHAPTER   II 

SCOTLAND 

Special  Reference : 

The  Spell  of  Scotland,  by  Keith  Clark.  The  Page  Co.,  344pp. 

As  a  sixteenth  century  poetaster  once  remarked,  "Scots  and 
fleas,  we  find  them  everywhere.'!  The  part  played  by  Scotch  settlers 
in  the  formation  of  America  has  only  been  written  in  part;  it  is 
far  greater  than  the  average  man  imagines.  Many  differences  in 
language  and  customs  that  we  remark  upon  for  England  and  the 
United  States  disappear  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  Scotland, 
for  the  American  language  (if  it  exists)  is  often  a  continuation  of 
good  English  as  spoken  in  Scotland,  rather  than  the  idiom  and  pro- 
nunciation of  southern  England.  A  Scotsman  once  assured  me  that 
wherever  he  went  in  America  the  individuals  whom  he  met,  in  the 
train  or  at  a  banquet,  hastened  to  give  evidence  of  their  Scotch 
blood,  be  it  ever  so  humble  and  so  far  back. 

In  view  of  all  this  devotion  Scotland  inspires  in  her  sons,  or 
grand-nephews,  we  are  amazed  at  the  difficulties  we  incurred  in 
choosing  a  book  for  present  purposes.  It  seems  impossible  for  our 
authors  to  achieve  an  impersonal  feeling  about  the  Land  of  the 
Heather — the  attitude  of  the  interested  but  impersonal  spectator. 
Patriotic  fervor,  national  pride,  and  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
Scottish  history  and  literature  which  is  seldom  shared  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  make  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Clark's  The  Spell  of  Scot- 
land  a  bit  slow  in  reading.  For  one  who  shares  his  enthusiasm  this 
book  has  great  charm,  and  we  offer  it  with  this  suggestion:  choose 
members  of  your  group  who  either  have,  or  are  willing  to  acquire, 
some  acquaintance  with  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth. These  are  the  titles  that  Mr.  Clark  is  holding  most  in  mind; 
he  gives  a  list  of  some  seventy-five  authors,  at  the  close  of  his  book, 
who  have  written  about  Scotland,  but  Boswell,  Scott,  and  Macbeth 
he  would  consider  indispensable. 

For  Mr.  Clark  the  Stuart  kings  and  queens  are  alive  yet;  he 
finds  Queen  Mary  in  all  her  wonted  places,  and  so  vividly  does  he 
tell  it  that,  even  when  we  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  history 
he  is  steeped  in,  we  follow  him   eagerly  and  catch   the   spirit  of 
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those  bygone  days,  when  men  wore  silks  and  daggers  and  kingdoms 
were  sold  for  hearts.  He  sees  the  country  as  one  vast  field  of 
memories ;  this  the  readers  must  bear  in  mind  when  they  approach 
his  book. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Border  Country:  the  Trossachs;  Edinburgh 

2.  The  Highlands 

3.  Glasgow — the  West  Country 

Suggestions  for  Discussion.  Under  the  first  topic  there  should  be  par- 
ticular reference  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We 
recommend  that  the  first  two  reviewers  consult  such  a  standard  reference 
as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  the  article  on  Scottish  political  history. 
Let  them  read  the  portions  from  the  accession  of  James  V  till  1745,  and 
the  shattering  of  the  Stuart  hopes.  Glasgow  is  not  given  her  full  due  here. 
She  is  a  great  city  and  contains  many  charming  spots,  such  as  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  but  commerce  and  enterprise  have  effaced  much  that  was  old  and 
historical.  Remember  that  Edinburgh,  though  always  spelled  in  this  way, 
is  always  pronounced  "Edinborough." 

COLLATEEAI,   READINGS: 

The  Land  of  Heather,  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Macmillan  Co.,  258pp.  This 
is  an  interesting  book;  in  fact,  it  is  lighter  reading  than  the  book 
we  have  listed  for  special  reference.  The  writer  has  a  strong 
sociological  bent  and  prefers  to  describe  the  lower  class  country 
people  and  the  slums  of  Edinburgh.  Unless  this  could  be  relieved 
by  some  account  of  the  cities  and  the  upper  classes,  it  might 
give  a  distorted  view.  There  are  many  anecdotes,  and  those  engaged 
in  this  Scottish  program  are  advised  to  use  this  book  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  other. 

Scotland  for  the  Motorist,  by  J.  Inglis  Ker.  Scribners,  299  pp.  with 
maps  extra.  This  is  an  automobile  association  roadbook.  For  cold 
facts  about  every  section  of  Scotland  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 


CHAPTER   III 

IRELAND 

Special  Reference : 

Here's  Ireland,  by  Harold  Speakman.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany, 353pp. 
We  could  not  include  the  Emerald  Isle  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Great  Britain.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Free  State 
might  have  felt  annoyed,  Ireland  has  a  spirit  and  an  atmosphere 
all  her  own.  In  this  book  we  travel  about  with  that  charming 
writer,  Harold  Speakman,  and  his  "wee  horse  Grania."  He  chose 
a  donkey  rather  than  an  automobile  or  a  railway  train  because  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  people,  and  people  are  our  specialty.  We 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  mirth  and  mourn- 
fulness  of  Ireland.  Without  the  slightest  effort  we  absorb  a  clear 
idea  of  the  political  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  we  carry  away, 
in  our  mind's  eye,  numerous  lovely  bits  of  Irish  landscape.  We 
understand  better  the  peasant  from  having  traveled  about  with 
Speakman,  and  yet  we  do  not  fail  to  have  many  a  brief,  though 
vivid,  meeting  with  the  celebrities  of  the  land.  This  journey  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1925. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Through  the  Irish  Free  State 

2.  Ulster 

3.  Celebrities  of  Ireland 


CHAPTER    IV 

FRANCE 

Special  References : 

Touring  Through    France,  by   Elizabeth   Shackleton.   Perm 

Publishing  Company,  400pp. 
On  the  Slope  of  Montmartre,  by  William  Wallace   Irwin. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  155pp. 

The  first  is  a  companion  volume  to  Touring  Great  Britain,  but 
the  trip  was  made  eleven  years  later  (in  1924)  by  Elizabeth 
Shackleton  and  one  woman  companion.  This  time  the  Ford  was 
brought  from  America  and  transported  back  again.  We  wonder 
why  Robert  Shackleton's  scheme  of  buying  one  abroad  and  then 
selling  it  was  not  considered  practicable. 

The  countryside,  or  what  we  call  the  provinces,  of  France  has 
always  been  neglected.  French  literature  until  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  literature  of  Paris ;  most  Frenchmen  who  won  to  fame 
immediately  settled  there.  Balzac  and  George  Sand  were  pioneers 
in  the  presentation  of  the  provinces  to  the  literary  world,  and  even 
now  Paris  is  the  Mecca  toward  which  the  tourist  first  bends  his 
steps.  As  a  result,  the  great  city  has  become  cosmopolitan — the 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  go  to  learn  the 
French  language,  nor  is  one  so  apt  here  to  come  upon  the  true 
French  types,  the  men  who  have  built  the  French  nation.  Those 
humble  folk  are  more  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  till  their  fields,  and 
leave  their  capital  city  to  the  adventurous,  the  foreigners,  and  the 
government.  When  they  go  to  town  they  are  content  with  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Rennes,  Caen,  or  Reims,  their  provincial  centers.  If 
one  wishes  to  study  the  French  and  their  language,  let  him  go 
among  them  and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

We  have  not  omitted  Paris.  Such  a  crime  would  have  been 
high  treason  on  the  part  of  one  who  loves  that  city  devotedly.  But 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  world  in  itself  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
third  paper,  when  the  readers  already  have  an  idea  of  the  nation 
proper.  The  books  on  Paris  are  legion.  Thousands  of  literary  men 
and  women  spend  a  year  or  so  there,  and  it  occurs  to  hundreds 
of  them  to  write  of  their  experiences  in  an  attic  or  on  Montpar- 
nasse.  I  nearly  attempted  such   a  work  myself  but  was  silenced  by 
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a  mere  glance  at  the  competition.  They  are  so  used  to  foreigners 
in  this  glorious  city  that  interpreters  line  the  shops,  and,  in  tourist 
seasons,  occupy  the  street  corners.  It  is  as  easy  to  use  English 
as  it  is  to  polish  up  one's  French,  and  perhaps  easier.  Do  not  accuse 
me  of  exaggeration.  I  am  referring  to  those  quarters  where  the 
foreigners  congregate.  I  once  met  a  lady  of  some  wealth  who  had 
heen  resident  in  France  for  ten  years  and  who  could  not  express 
herself  in  the  language  of  the  country.  But  if  one  goes  aside  from 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  one  may  become  acquainted  with  that 
character,  the  true  Parisian.  The  Parisian  Frenchman  is  flippant 
and  he  is  knowing.  Is  it  not  significant  that  Paris  has  started 
every  civil  war  that  France  has  had?  William  Wallace  Irwin,  a 
friend  of  William  Beebe,  stayed  in  France  after  the  war.  He 
has  given  us  a  series  of  forty-two  sketches  of  the  Parisian  as  he 
really  is.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  us  the  museum  sites.  If 
the  reader  desires  to  include  them,  he  or  she  will  find  the  necessary 
references  in  the  collateral  reading. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  From  Cherbourg  to  Rocamadour 

2.  Bordeaux  to  Cherbourg  and  Home 

3.  Paris  and  the  Parisians 

Suggestions:  The  readers  should  discuss  their  topics  as  though  they  had 
been  with  Elizabeth  Shackleton  and  her  friend.  Where  one  has  to  cover  so 
much  territory  in  two  papers  this  will  make  an  easier  form. 

Collateral  Readings: 

France;  Her  People   and   Her  Spirit,   by   Laurence   Jerrold.    Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.  This  is  a  scholarly  essay  on  the  country. 
Paris  on  Parade,  by  Robert  Forrest  Wilson.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  356pp. 

A  lengthy  but  excellent  description  of  Parisian  life. 
A    Wanderer  in  Paris,  by   E.   V.   Lucas.   Macmillan   Co.   One   of   the 

most   usable   books    for   a   description   of   the   antiquities   and   art 

treasures. 
Along  the  Bivieras  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Gordon  Home.  E.  P.  Dutton, 

318pp. 
The  Spell  of  France,  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 

317pp.   This   is   concerned    only   with    southern    France — the    Midi; 

the  trip  was  made  in  about  1911. 
France  From  Sea  to  Sea,  by  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs.  Robt.  M.  McBride 

&  Co.,  378pp. 
Regarding  the  French,  by  Moma  Clarke.  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  229pp. 


CHAPTER  V 

GERMANY 

Special  Reference : 

Towns  and  People  of  Modern  Germany,  by  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride.  Robt.  M.  McBride  and  Co.,  384pp. 

America  is  gaining  a  new  interest  in  Germany.  The  old  war 
hatred  has  become  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  have  difficult}' 
today  in  recalling  the  period  when  Germans  were  "Huns"  and  their 
civilization  or  "Kultur"  a  menace  to  the  world!  Translation  of  such 
German  novels  as  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  The  Strange 
Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa  cause  us  now  to  view  with  sympathy  the 
German  soldier  in  the  trenches  in  1914-1918.  If  we  look  for  visible 
signs  of  that  terrible  cataclysm  in  the  Germany  of  today,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  scarcity  of  men  from  thirty  to  forty-five  years  of 
age  and  in  the  ill  health  of  many  of  the  older  people,  who  could 
get  no  food  during  the  long  blockade. 

The  war  brought  a  complete  change  in  the  class  systems  of 
Germany.  The  people  with  small  invested  incomes  lost  everything 
when  the  Socialist  government  repudiated  the  public  debt;  they 
have  been  reduced  to  dire  poverty.  Fortunate  was  the  man  or 
woman  who  bought  a  house  before  the  war;  that  was  one  type  of 
investment  that  did  not  disappear.  Radical  groups  have  more  voice. 
In  the  arts  and  sciences  there  is  growing  a  restless  desire  for  some- 
thing new.  The  idealistic  philosophy  of  such  as  Hegel  and  Kant  is 
generating  new  things  in  this  sturdy  and  thorough-going  people. 
The  German  is  an  individual  who,  when  pushed  to  the  wall,  con- 
centrates his  energies  and  eventually  appears  on  top  by  sheer 
force  of  will  and  solidity.  What  Germany  has  lost  in  trade  she  will 
regain ;  her  prestige  is  still  hers.  About  the  permanancy  of  the  new 
German  Republic  we  know  little.  After  all  a  German  is  a  Saxon,  a 
Bavarian,  or  a  Prussian,  etc.  His  local  state  means  more  to  him 
than  the  central  government. 

Germany  is  as  highly  civilized  a  nation  as  one  could  find  any- 
where.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  visiting  the  unbeaten  track. 
Mr.  McBride  takes  us  to  the  prominent  towns  and  tourist  sights, 
describing  them  in  a  clear,  delightful  manner.  He  has  an  interview 
with    Anton   Lang,   the    Christus    of   the    Passion    Play.    The    artist 
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Caswell  is  his  companion  and  the  book  is  filled  with  sketches  of  the 
people  as  they  move,  rest,  and  worship.  The  natural  beauties  of 
the  country  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  author  begins  with  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine,  through  the  valleys  of  enchantment,  and  into  the 
lovely  Black  Forest.  The  book  is  the  drama  of  a  great  people  who, 
perhaps,  have  not  always  been  fortunate  in  their  leaders. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  From  Dusseldorf  to  the  Black  Forest 

2.  Bavaria  and  the  Cities  that  Once  Knew  Luther 

3.  The  Harz  Mountains,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and  the  Baltic 

Collateral  Readings: 

Vagabonding  Through  Changing  Germany,  by  Harry  A.  Franck. 
Century  Co.,  358pp.  This  is  Germany  immediately  after  the  war. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  anti-Semitic  feeling, 
and  other  evils  of  reconstruction. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Germany,  by  John  Firman  Coar.  Knopf,  276pp. 
This  is  more  of  a  political  science  and  economic  treatise.  It  is 
quite  readable. 

In  the  Footprints  of  Heine,  by  Henry  James  Forman.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  256pp.  This  dates  back  to  1910.  It  is  beautifully  written, 
but  is  almost  too  poetical  and  diffuse. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
Putnam's,  317pp.  Although  this  appeared  as  early  as  1901,  it  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  Germany  under  the  old  government. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Special  Reference : 

Sailing   Across   Europe,   by   Xegley   Farson.    Century    Com- 
pany, 354pp. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  ever 
duplicate  such  an  unusual  and  fascinating  trip  by  river  and  canal 
from  Holland  to  the  Black  Sea.  Only  experienced  and  intrepid 
travelers  could  have  coped  with  the  difficulties  involved.  But  for- 
tunately Mr.  Farson  has  a  facile  pen,  and  in  a  conversational  and 
delightful  style  he  has  written  this  joyous  story.  It  reveals  the  parts 
of  Central  Europe  not  generally  haunted  by  tourists — Bavaria, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia — viewed  from 
an  angle  less  conventional  and  therefore  more  interesting  than  the 
average. 

"The  Flame,"  a  twenty-six  foot  boat,  had  for  its  crew  the  writer 
and  his  wife,  two  hard  working  Chicagoans  away  for  a  trip  on 
as  little  money  as  possible.  Any  more  information  would  give  away 
the  story;  the  reader  will  not  wish  to  lay  this  book  down. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  "Flame"  and  the  Waterways  it  Followed 

2.  From  Aschaffenburg  to  Budapest 

3.  The  Terrible  Balkans 

Collateral  Readings: 

Czecho-Slovakia,  by  Jessie  Mothersole.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  296pp.  This 
is  a  book  which  gives  not  only  a  vivid  picture  but  also  the  history 
of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  illustrations,  in  color  and  black  and  white, 
would  furnish  a  fascinating  quarter  of  an  hour  if  projected  through 
a  trans-lux  machine.  It  is  a  very  handsome  book. 

Over  the  Wills  of  Ruthenia,  by  Henry  Baerlein.  Liveright,  255pp. 
Many  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  little  country.  It  is 
adjacent  to  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Greater  Roumania,  by  Charles  Upson  Clark.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  476pp. 
This  is  interesting  but  borders  on  the  guidebook. 

First  Time  in  Ilhtory,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Liveright,  219pp. 
Here  we  have  a  picture  of  Soviet  Russia  by  a  woman  who 
is  a  sympathizer.  The  present  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  her 
stand,  but  perhaps  readers  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  her  side 
of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  BIBLE  LANDS 

Special  Reference : 

Bible  Lands  Today,  by  William  T.  Ellis.  D.  Appleton,  460pp. 

Mr.  Ellis  writes  of  Bible  Lands  today  but  he  also  helps  us  to  see 
them  as  they  appeared  to  Paul,  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Israel.  After  knowing  this  book  we  can  read  our  Bibles  with  clearer 
understanding;  hundreds  of  word-pictures  in  the  Book  of  Books 
will  become  vivid  and  full  of  meaning  for  us.  At  the  same  time  our 
sense  of  the  depths  and  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion  is  in- 
creased a  hundredfold. 

In  addition  to  this  fascinating  reconstruction  of  the  Bible  Lands 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  author  gives  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation on  their  political  and  social  condition  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  not  a  book  one  can  read  hastily.  Although  the  style  is 
thoroughly  readable,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  information  that  the 
reader  will  want  to  assimilate.  As  Mr.  Ellis  says,  the  best  way  to 
sightsee  is  to  go  in  quest  of  a  special  object — "then  all  the  baggage 
of  incidental  knowledge  that  one  can  carry  will  be  acquired  by  the 
way."  This  baggage  grows  very  considerable. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Paul 

2.  The  Holy  Land  in  Bible  Times 

3.  Unrest  in  the  Near  East 

Suggestions:  The  third  paper  should  deal  with  Zionism  and  other  phases 
of  life  in  Palestine  today,  as  well  as  with  Egypt. 

Collateral  Reading: 

Beyond  the  Bosphorvs,  by  Lady  Dorothy  Mills.  Little,  Brown,  244pp. 
An  account  of  the  author's  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the 
Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

ITALY 

Special  References : 

The  Italy  of  the  Italians,  by  E.  R.  P.  Vincent.  E.  P.  Dut- 

ton,  239pp. 
Grecian  Italy,  by  Henry  James  Forman.  Liveright,  190  pp. 
In  and  About  Rome,  by  Colin  R.  Coote.  Robt.  M.  McBride  & 
Co.,  161pp. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Italy!  Proof  of  it  is  that  we 
could  find  no  one  book  that  was  entirely  satisfactory;  we  had  to 
choose  three.  The  average  American  thinks  of  Italy  as  a  unit 
with  the  same  types  of  inhabitants  throughout  who  speak  the 
language  of  Dante  or  the  language  of  the  corner  shoemaker.  All 
cultivated  Italians  speak  uniformly,  but  the  rest  use  a  variety  of 
dialects  which  number  around  a  thousand,  and  many  of  these  dia- 
lects are  still  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Arabic.  The  Greeks  colonized 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  their  language  is  not  lost  there.  The 
Arabs  made  settlements  on  Sicily  and  on  Malta;  their  Christian 
descendants  have  kept  the  linguistic  heritage.  The  Italians  of  the 
north  have  much  Germanic  blood,  dating  back  through  the  ages, 
and  they,  occasionally  fair  or  red  headed,  scorn  their  brothers  of 
the  south.  An  Italian  mother's  advice  to  her  daughter  is  always 
"Do  not  marry  a  southerner,"  and  that  means  anybody  to  the  south, 
no  matter  how  close.  The  Calabrese  in  the  toe  of  the  boot  has  no 
one  left  to  scorn;  even  the  Sicilian  despises  him. 

Mr.  Forman  gives  a  picture  of  Grecian  Italy,  chiefly  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  He  follows  the  plan  of  seeking  the  sites  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  ancient  glories,  the  cities  which  gave  Rome  her  first 
culture.  Alas  !  how  the  times  have  fallen !  The  reader  must  not  be 
deceived.  Mr.  Forman  loves  this  land,  though  he  is  not  averse  to 
pointing  out  dirt  and  desertion  when  he  finds  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  an  Englishman  who  set  out  for  Italy  to  observe 
the  Italy  of  the  Italians  and  not  that  of  the  art  galleries  and  ruins. 
On  this  occasion  his  wanderings  were  confined  mostly  to  the  north, 
which  renders  his  book  a  complement  to  that  of  Forman. 

For  Rome  we  had  a  wealth  of  books  to  chose  from.  Many  are 
of   a   high    excellence,   but  they   are   concerned   too   much    with    the 
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paintings  and  the  sculpture.  In  Rome  we  wish  to  shift  our  view- 
point somewhat  and  study  the  monuments,  but  from  a  general  and 
topographical  angle.  Mr.  Coote  has  done  this  well  in  his  few 
simply  written  pages,  introducing  a  considerable  amount  of  history 
and  Roman  legends.  With  all  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  modern 
inhabitant  "who  never  wears  a  new  suit"  (  !)  and  who  "can  live 
on  as  little  as  a  Chinaman."  There  are  several  excursions  to  points 
around  the  city. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Northern  Italy 

2.  Rome 

3.  Southern  or  Grecian  Italy 

Suggestions:  Here  again  the  readers  must  use  selective  processes.  For 
the  first  paper  a  choice  of  three  cities  could  be  made,  viz.,  Cremona,  Venice, 
and  Florence,  according  to  the  time  at  one's  disposal.  For  the  third  paper 
something  similar  could  be  done  with,  say,  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Sybaris. 

Collateral  Readings: 

A  Wanderer  in  Rome,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Doubleday,  Doran,  237pp.  This 

is  Rome  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  art  critic. 
Rome,  by  Edward  Hutton.  Macmillan  Co.,  337pp. 
Cities  of  Sicily,  by  Edward  Hutton.  Little,  Brown,  234pp. 
A  Wanderer  in  Florence,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Macmillan  Co.,  367pp. 


CHAPTER   IX 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Special  References : 

Tawny  Spain,  by  H.  C.    Chatfield-Taylor.  Houghton  Mifflin, 

150pp. 
A  Wayfarer  in  Portugal,  by  Philip  S.  Marden.   Houghton 
Mifflin,  210pp. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  is  taken  from  Act  I,  Scene  1,  of 
Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

It  is  the  shortest  book  of  the  program,  chosen  because  of  its 
straightforward  and  selective  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  varie- 
gated countries.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  find  it  too  simple.  Chat- 
field-Taylor  (b.  1865)  is  an  American  who  has  divided  his  time 
almost  equally  between  London,  Paris,  Spain,  and  Chicago,  and 
who  now  lives  in  California.  His  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Moliere  and  the  Italian  playwright,  Goldoni,  have  been  widely 
appreciated.  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  five  visits  to  Spain  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  yet  this  little  book  contains  all  the  freshness 
of  expression  that  we  could  desire.  He  has  caught  the  people  at 
their  daily  tasks  and  in  their  most  familiar  attitudes.  The  language 
is  brief,  simple,  and  expressive. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  land  of  "castles"  and  the  marvelous. 
She  may  have  lost  her  colonies  but  her  galleons  and  her  pieces 
of  eight  still  live  in  our  imagination.  And  on  her  feast  days  and 
state  occasions  she  has  preserved  many  of  the  old  costumes  and 
ceremonies  which  so  distinguished  her  in  the  past.  This  is  not  the 
Spain  as  described  by  Taylor.  To  him  lack  of  education  is  illit- 
eracy, and  ancient  houses  still  inhabited  mean  filth — -not  memories. 
Perhaps  he  is  right  and  we  should  call  a  spade  a  spade  without  our 
rose  tinted  glasses. 

Portugal  is  seldom  visited  by  tourists.  The  people  that  could 
produce  a  Vasco  da  Gama  and  a  Magellan  have  lost  their  spirit 
and  wealth  in  the  past  four  hundred  years.  Unfortunate  government 
and  perhaps  a  certain  scornful  clannishness  have  prevented  the 
Portuguese  from  sharing  in  the  modern  evolution  which  has  not  left 
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Spain  untouched.  If  you  wish  to  buy  genuine  laces  and  curios, 
if  you  wish  to  see  cathedrals  and  fortresses  unspoiled  by  industry 
and  the  modern  strides  of  commerce,  you  still  can  visit  Portugal. 
In  the  meantime  enjoy  such  a  voyage  through  the  eyes  of  Philip  S. 
Marden.  I  should  not  call  him  a  Romanticist;  he  is  even  less  so 
than  Chatfield-Taylor.  He  does  not  speak  Portuguese  well  and  he 
eyes  everything  with  the  purest  impartiality;  but  through  his 
anecdotes  and  ever-flowing  humor  your  heart  warms  to  the  people 
he  is  describing.  After  reading  this  book  you  will  want  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marden.  He  has  written  four  other  books 
of  travel. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Madrid  and  Seville 

2.  Cordova  and  Granada 

8.     Cities  and  Towns  of  Portugal 

Suggestions  for  Discussion.  For  the  third  topic  do  not  omit  Lisbon. 
Choose  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  places,  such  as  Evora,  Batalha,  and 
Coimbra,  to  follow  the  discussion  of  Lisbon. 

Collateral  Readings: 

Spain  in  Silhouette,  by  Trowbridge  Hall.  Macmillan  Co.,  351pp.  This 
is  an  embarrassment  of  riches  with  some  excellent  illustrations 
suitable  for  a  trans-lux  or  projecting  machine. 

Royal  Seville,  by  E.  Allison  Peers.  Harper  and  Bros.,  131pp.  A  charm- 
ing book  by  the  best  living  authority  on  Spain  in  England.  Mr.  Peers 
is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  WEST  INDIES,  OLD  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Special  Reference : 

In  Quest  of  El  Dorado,  by  Stephen  Graham.  D.  Appleton, 
334pp. 

An  Englishman,  Stephen  Graham,  follows  the  route  that  was 
opened  by  Columbus,  English  pirates,  and  certain  Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  four  hundred  odd  years  ago.  He  starts  from  Spain, 
but  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  that  country  give  rather  a  distorted 
view;  we  are  not  concerned  with  them  anyway  in  this  present 
topic.  Needless  to  say,  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba  would 
now  astound  their  discoverers.  Mr.  Graham,  an  Englishman,  could 
be  strictly  neutral  in  his  treatment  of  North  American  and  West 
Indian  relations.  That  there  is  a  problem  in  these  relations  will 
not  surprise  us  in  the  light  of  more  recent  events.  The  picture 
of  Mexico  may  perhaps  be  unsympathetic.  Can  we  blame  Mr. 
Graham  when  we  know  that  his  companion,  Wilfrid  Ewart,  was 
shot  there  on  December  31,  1922?  New  Mexico  is  a  Spanish  speak- 
ing Catholic  colony  which  is  quite  unknown  to  most  Americans. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  book  with  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
make  acquaintance;  and  chief  among  them  is  the  author,  Stephen 
Graham. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The   West   Indies:   Porto   Rico,   San    Domingo,   Haiti,   and 

Cuba 

2.  New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe   and  the  Indians 

3.  Mexico  and  Panama 

Remarks:  Mr.  Graham  could  not  resist  writing  several  chapters  on  the 
United  States  and  its  conditions.  These  will,  of  course,  be  omitted  in  pre- 
paring for  the  program.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that  they  are  illuminating. 
Mr.  Graham  is  sympathetic  with  our  people  and  our  country  but  he  tells  a 
few  truths  concerning  our  future  needs. 

Collateral  Readings: 

A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies,  by  Frederick  Ober.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
533pp.  This  is  a  guidebook  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  good  one  and 
gives  much  exact  information,  if  that  is  desired — population, 
descriptions  of  monuments,  etc. 
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Viva  Mexico,  by  Charles  M.  Flandrau.  D.  Appleton. 

The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  William  L.  Sibert  and  John 

F.  Stevens.  D.  Appleton.  These  men  are  two  of  the  engineers  who 

built  the  canal. 
Tramping  Through  Mexico,   Guatemala  and  Honduras,  by   Harry  A. 

Franck.  Century  Co.,  378pp. 
Zone  Policeman  88,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  Century  Co.,  314pp. 
Roaming   Through    the    West  Indies,   by    Harry   A.    Franck.    Century 

Co.,  486pp. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND  "WILD  WEST" 

Special  Reference : 

Indians  of  the  Enchanted  Desert,  by  Leo  Crane.  Little, 
Brown,  364pp. 

Leo  Crane  is  known  to  many  as  a  short  story  writer,  a  writer  of 
tales  of  adventure.  Few  know  him  as  the  Superintendent  of  th*> 
Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona  (1911-19),  agent  for  the  Puebl  > 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  (1919-22),  for  the  Sioux  in  South  Dakota 
(1922),  and  for  the  Mohave  and  Chemehuevi  Indians  of  Arizona 
until  his  recent  resignation.  He  went  out  to  the  desert  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physician,  inexperienced  in  spite  of  the  Indian  stories 
which  he  had  previously  written.  His  gradual  initiation  into  the  new 
world  of  the  red  man  forms  the  substance  of  this  book.  He  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  Hopi  Indians,  famous  for  their  snake 
dance.  The  unconscious  humor  of  the  Indian  has  never  been  more 
ably  expressed.  Let  me  cite  one  passage  where  an  old  Sioux  is 
comparing  the  Indian  dances  with  jazz.  "We  have  looked  at  them 
both,  O  Father.  There  may  be  something  wrong  with  the  Indian's 
drum  dance,  but — I  do  not  like  the  white  man's  fiddle  dance." 
(p.  209.) 

There  is  a  thesis  to  this  book.  Mr.  Crane  aims  his  shafts  . . 
three  useless  types  of  American  humanity:  the  ignorant  bureau- 
crats of  Washington,  unsportsmanlike  tourists  who  think  every- 
thing belongs  to  them  because  they  have  paid  taxes,  and  the  senti- 
mentalists. This  last  type  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  To  them  the 
Indian  has  not  changed  since  that  idyllic  life  pictured  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Indian  Agent  and  His  Troubles 

2.  Hopi  Customs 

3.  Bad  Indians 

Suggestions:  The  snake  dance  should  form  a  large  part  of  the  second 
paper.  In  the  third  narrate  the  difficulties  caused  by  Youkeoma,  Haske 
Nehal,  Bella  Chezzi,  Hostin  Nez.  These  are  typical  of  the  modern  non- 
idyllic  Indian.  The  duties  of  the  agent,  his  powers,  and  general  problems 
should  be  discussed  in  the  first  paper. 
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Collateral  Readings: 

High  Country,  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper.  Little,  Brown,  294pp.  This 
is  a  picture  of  the  Rockies  and  the  white  man  of  the  Far  West. 

Alaska,  An  Empire  in  the  Making,  by  John  J.  Upchurch.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  440pp.  Perhaps  this  should  be  included  under  the 
Far  North  rather  than  the  Far  West.  The  Eskimos,  however,  may 
be  counted  among  our  Indians.  The  book  is  a  long  essay  rather 
than  a  book  of  travel. 


CHAPTER  XT 

AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  CITIE 

Special  Reference : 

The  Personality  of  American  Cities,  by  Edwara  Hung 
ford.  Robt.  M.  MeBride  &  Co.,  344pp. 

Because  America  is  new  we  often  think  of  her  cities  as  childish, 
imitative,  and  of  mushroom  growth;  and  yet  they  ha\e  their  dis- 
tinctive personalities  like  London,  Paris,  and  Venice,  l^ven  to  the 
superficial  observer  New  York  is  unique  by  reason  of  her  sky- 
line, Boston  because  of  her  conventionality,  and  Charleston  for  her 
memories.  There  are  many  other  traits  and  idiosyncrasies  to  re- 
cord, a  task  which  Mr.  Hungerford  has  performed  admirably. 

In  attempting  to  divide  this  continent  into  three  parts  Ave  have 
sinned  egregiously.  Canada  with  her  splendid  virility,  her  British 
fineness,  is  much  unlike  the  United  States — in  spite  of  such  U.  S. 
importations  as  slang,  Hearst  papers,  and  those  anxious  to  satisfy 
bibulous  cravings.  Unfortunately  we  could  not  devote  one  paper 
to  her  three  chief  cities  when  that  would  leave  us  but  two  for  some 
twenty  odd  cities  of  the  United  States.  Again,  the  South  deserves 
a  paper  to  herself.  But  what  then  could  we  do  with  the  Middle 
West  or  the  Far  West?  The  division  chosen,  though  not  perfect 
has  seemed  the  most  satisfactory. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Hungerford's  was  written  in  1913.  The  cities 
have  changed  but  little,  if  we  except  a  few  additional  New  York 
skyscrapers  and  an  occasional  spot  of  beauty  in  Chicago.  The 
growth  of  this  latter  city,  first  in  size  and  now  gradually  in 
culture  and  adornment,  is  indeed  marvelous.  When  a  certain  French 
professor  from  the  University  of  Paris  arrived  in  this  country  some 
ten  years  ago  to  give  a  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago  summer 
school,  he  gazed  at  that  city  in  amazement  and  exclaimed,  Jamais 
je  ne  Vaurais  cru. 

Topics  for  Study 

I.  The  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast:  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Charleston 
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,s  of  the  Interior:  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
,ul    and    Minneapolis,    St.    Louis,    New    Orleans, 
:ster,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo 

tes  of  the  West:  San  Antonio,  Denver,  Portland, 
tle,  Tacosia,  and  San  Francisco 

Sri    fi-.xu.iM     The  cities  are  far  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  a  paper  of 

-^ate  len^h-  The  readers  would  he  much  wiser  to  choose  three  or  four 

cities  that  invest  them  particularly  and  make  them  typical  of  the  region. 

Note  that  HunSei"f°rd  has  given  very  little  guidebook  information  but  is 

concerned  w'th  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  title. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Special  Reference : 

White  Waters  and  Black,  by  Gordon  MacCreagh.  Century 
Company,  404pp. 

How  strange  that  we  should  suggest  a  book  concerned  mostly 
with  the  jungles  and  not  with  the  cities  of  South  America!  Gordon 
MacCreagh,  professed  explorer  and  man  of  adventure,  begins  with 
the  sleepy  little  Bolivian  town  of  La  Paz  and  leads  us  into  the 
hinterland  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Colombia.  He  tarries  for  a 
moment  at  the  civilized  Brazilian  town  of  Manaos,  long  enough 
to  rid  himself  of  a  tropical  parasite  and  to  stock  up  on  supplies 
— then  once  again  he  is  among  the  savages.  He  and  his  two  com- 
panions make  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  among  the  savage 
Tiquie  Indians.  # 

The  book  may  really  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  an 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  a  learned  expedition,  consisting  of 
a  medical  director,  a  statistician,  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a 
stenographer  (male,  of  course),  Gordon  MacCreagh  as  manager 
of  supplies,  and  an  assistant  to  him.  What  happens  to  these  men, 
without  suitable  supplies  and  thoroughly  unused  to  such  a  life, 
forms  the  most  humorous  and  some  of  the  most  charming  pages  of 
the  whole  book.  The  second  expedition,  up  the  Rio  Negro,  was 
made  by  MacCreagh,  his  assistant,  and  the  stenographer.  The  rest 
had  returned  home.  There  is  information  on  everything  in  these 
pages,  from  travel  to  tropical  medicine  and  natural  science.  The 
illustrations  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Scientific  Expedition 

2.  La  Paz  to  Manaos 

3.  Up  the  Rio  Negro 

Collateral  Rlwdixgs: 

The  South  American  Tour,  by  Annie  S.  Peck.  Doubleday,  Doran,  379pp. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  guidebook  for  South  America  on  the 
market.   To  be  sure,   it   is   too   full  of  dates   and   industrial   infor- 
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mation  for  general  reading.  Miss  Peck  saw  many  of  the  things 
first  hand,  the  most  notable  exception  being  the  territory  of  the 
Amazon  River  described  in  our  main  title,  the  book  of  Gordon 
MacCreagh. 
Through  South  America's  Southland,  by  J.  A.  Zahm.  D.  Appleton.  This 
is  particularly  good  for  Argentina. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS:  PHILIPPINES,  HAWAII,  SAMOA, 

TONGA,  FIJI  ISLANDS,  AUSTRALIA,  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Special  Reference : 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey, 
Doubleday,  Doran,  305pp. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  our  program.  Mr. 
Humphrey  continually  emphasizes  the  viewpoint  which  we  have 
formulated  in  the  Foreword — that  he  is  interested  in  people  rather 
than  in  sights.  You  will  be  impressed  by  this  conclusion,  drawn  from 
fifteen  months  of  study  of  white  men  and  brown  side  by  side.  It 
is  that  "Equality  under  civilized  conditions  is  fast  proving  itself 
to  be  an  impossible  ideal."  Shall  we  go  back  to  Rousseau  and 
denounce  civilization,  or  shall  we  be  forced  to  scrap  our  famous 
statement  that  "All  men  are  born  equal?"  Mr.  Humphrey  does 
not  answer  this  but  he  gives  us  much  to  think  about  in  his  study 
of  our  brown  brother.  With  Philippine  independence  in  the  air, 
with  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  facing  us,  this  book  is 
more  than  welcome  as  an  intelligent  source  of  information. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

2.  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 

3.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Suggestions:  The  second  of  these  topics  will  require  much  selecting  and 
sifting  of  material.  Be  sure  to  utilize  the  personal  anecdotes  related  by 
Mr.  Humphrey.  The  last  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  They  might  serve  as  additional  material  for  Chapters 
15  and  16.  Thev  should  not  be  included  here. 


CHAPTER    XV 

JAPAN 

Special  Reference: 

Nippon,   by  Louis   Couperus,    translated   from   the    Dutch   by 
John  de  la  Valette.  Doubleday,  Doran,  284pp. 

We  could  not  resist  including  in  this  course  a  travel  book  by  the 
late  Louis  Couperus  (1863-1923),  foremost  novelist  of  Holland. 
His  trip  to  Japan  as  correspondent  for  the  Haagsche  Post  was  his 
last  voyage  of  any  consequence,  and  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  paper 
are  published  here.  Strange  to  relate,  the  family  of  this  master 
penman  is  of  Scotch  origin,  the  Cowpers,  who  crossed  to  Friesland 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  all  that,  he  was  by  nature  a 
child  of  the  southland,  a  man  with  a  fervid  Latin  soul.  For  me 
his  best  book  is  The  Comedians,  a  tale  of  ancient  Rome ;  he  loved 
Italy,  both  the  modern  and  the  old. 

Couperus  was  a  sick  man  when  he  made  this  Japanese  trip.  The 
letters  have  been  called  his  swan  song.  This  is  to  be  perceived  in 
the  varying  tone  which  is  kept  up  throughout.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  Couperus  liked  Japan  or  not.  At  times  he  is  enthusiastic, 
and  then  he  revels  in  the  beauties  and  praises  the  poetic  soul  of 
the  Japanese.  But  for  more  often,  and  notably  on  page  133,  he 
seems  oppressed  by  them  and  says,  "Nowhere  in  this  country  do 
I  feel  the  warmth  of  a  spiritual  Ideal."  He  had  two  serious  attacks 
while  in  this  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossoms,  enough  to  dampen 
any  man's  ardor.  Yet  I  have  heard  others  who  have  received  these 
same  impressions  who  were  not  sick;  perhaps  we  make  too  much 
of  the  great  novelist's  state  of  health.  The  Japanese  have  been 
great  copiers  since  the  coming  of  Perry.  They  are  gradually  throw- 
ing aside  their  age-old  Oriental  beauty  and  copying  the  West  in  its 
mail  order  houses  and  tawdry  veneer  without  absorbing  our  re- 
ligion and  its  ideals.  Perhaps  Couperus  saw  straight. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Japanese  Cities  and  Customs 

2.  The  Japanese  Religions  and  Their  Shrines 

3.  Japanese  History,  Painting,  and  Literature 
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Suggestions:  There  is  so  much  material  that  can  be  included  under  each 
topic  that  the  readers  must  choose  judiciously.  Mount  Fujiyama  should  be 
included  in  the  second  paper.  Sports,  medicine,  and  methods  of  writing  must 
not  be  omitted  in  the  first. 

Collateral  Readixg: 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey.  Doubleday,  Doran, 
Chapter  XIII. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

CHINA 

Special  Reference : 

Swinging  Lanterns,  by  Elizabeth  Crump  Enders.  D.  Apple- 
ton,  359pp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enders  were  married  in  France  after  the  Great 
War.  As  she  herself  tells  us,  they  could  not  take  hold  again  in 
western  civilization,  and  so  they  went  to  China  in  1921.  One 
feels  that  this  book  must  have  been  written  from  day  to  day,  per- 
haps from  a  diary,  for  the  viewpoint  changes  gradually  from  one 
of  strangeness  to  that  of  familiarity.  We  follow  them  slowly  from 
Shanghai  to  Peking  and  then  back  to  Shanghai.  They  gradually 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  language  and  Chinese  ways.  Miss  Ling, 
their  Chinese  friend,  was  responsible  for  much  of  their  intimate 
experience. 

Mrs.  Enders,  who,  it  would  seem,  is  now  Honorary  Librarian  of 
the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  has  followed  this 
with  another  book  of  Chinese  travel.  It  has  been  listed  below.  It 
smacks  a  bit  more  of  the  guidebook,  and  the  reader  does  not  sense 
so  closely  the  author's  feelings  and  experiences.  For  one  who  grows 
fond  of  Mrs.  Enders  in  the  course  of  the  first  book,  and  that  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  this  second  title  will  be  welcome. 

China  has  been  torn  for  several  years  now  between  its  revolu- 
tionary factions.  A  siege  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  in  Swinging  Lanterns.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  war 
lords  the  Chinese  peasant  moves  on,  stirred  only  when  the  guns 
come  too  near.  He  ploughs  his  fields  in  primitive  fashion  and  prays 
to  his  gods,  used  to  oppression  and  poverty.  China  should  be  an 
antidote  and  a  cure  for  the  restlessness  of  our  western  civilization. 
We  who  put  so  much  stress  upon  the  individual,  in  everything  save 
government,  are  appalled  by  the  patience  and  self  effacement  of  the 
individual  in  China.  We  westerners  must  each  have  our  feverish 
career,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  A  Chinaman  will  spend  his  days 
in  the  construction  of  one  image  or  one  inlaid  table  and  hold  his 
life  well  spent.  Mrs.  Enders  has  caught  this  spirit  and  many  other 
things  in  her  fascinating  pages. 
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Topics  for  Study 

1.  Chinese    Cities:    Shanghai,   Soochow,    Peking,   and    Hang- 

chow 

2.  Housekeeping  in  Peking 

3.  Chinese  Temples  and  Religion 

Collateral  Readings: 

Temple  Bells  and  Silver  Sails,  by  E.  C.  Enders.  D.  Appleton,  237pp. 

The  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  by  James  Reid  Marsh.  Little, 
Brown,  245pp.  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  went  to 
China  as  a  student  in  the  Chinese  customs  service.  The  book  is 
excellent,  though  one  feels  that  romance  and  love  are  a  bit  upper- 
most in  Mr.  Marsh's  attention. 

Nippon,  by  Louis  Couperus.  Doubleday,  Doran.  Chapter  on  China. 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Humphrey.  Doubleday,  Doran.  Chapter 
on  China. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

INDIA  AND  INDOCHINA 

Special  References : 

Pheasant  Jungles,  by  William  Beebe.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

243pp. 
East  of  Siam,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  Century  Company,  357pp. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  knows  practically  nothing  of  natural 
history  the  books  of  William  Beebe  are  a  fascination.  His  Pheasant 
Jungles  gives  very  little  idea  of  Indian  institutions.  It  is  a  series 
of  sketches  centering  around  the  author's  hunt  for  pheasant  speci- 
mens made  in  1909-1910.  But  in  the  few  individuals  he  describes 
and  some  of  the  vivid  experiences  he  underwent,  with  snakes  and 
savage  tribesmen,  etc.,  there  are  pictures  of  India  which  we  shall 
not  soon  forget.  His  subtle  humor  is  delightful ;  his  faculty  for 
popularizing  science — bird  lore,  plant  life,  and  animals — is  a  con- 
stant source  of  entertainment.  No  less  keen  are  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  observation  of  human  nature.  This  journey  took  him 
through  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Himalayas,  and  down  into  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Borneo.  Where  did  this  naturalist  form  his  prose 
style?  Many  a  man  of  letters  would  give  ten  years  of  his  life  for 
such  a  simple,  expressive  flow  of  language.  This  man  is  more  than 
a  man  of  science.  He  will  go  down  to  fame  in  the  annals  of 
American  literature. 

Harry  A.  Franck  is  a  professional  traveler  of  experience  and 
assurance.  His  East  of  Siam  is  filled  with  interesting  anecdotes 
and  sober  judgment  of  men  and  their  institutions.  Of  special  im- 
portance to  me  are  the  frequent  discussions  of  colonial  problems 
and  the  question  of  the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  All  suggestion  of 
tediousness  is  softened  by  Mr.  Franck's  dry  humor.  We  know  so 
little,  as  Americans,  of  Indo-China.  We  do  not  understand  about 
the  "Indo"  and  the  "China."  The  author  explains  this  mere  detail 
on  pp.  79-80.  The  Cambodians,  who  are  brothers  of  the  Siamese, 
are  the  "Indo"  and  the  other  inhabitants,  the  Annamese,  are  the 
"China."  They  mix  "like  oil  and  water." 

To  an  American  it  should  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  French 
as  colonials  in  this  far-away  Oriental  world.  The  French  were 
founders   of   many   of   the    settlements    in   America,   and   it   would 
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appear  that  their  procedure  is  still  the  same.  Most  of  the  French 
colonials  migrate  from  southern  France ;  this  we  can  still  observe 
in  some  of  our  Michigan  place  names  which  are  decidedly  southern 
French — Cadillac^  for  example.  Why  was  it  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  Indians  sided  with  the  French  and  not  with  the 
English  settlers  in  our  French  and  Indian  War?  Did  they  feel 
more  at  home  with  them?  These  matters  and  many  others  flit 
across  the  reader's  mind  as  he  peruses  this  book  on  France's  second 
great  colony. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Native 

2.  The  Jungles  and  Their   Inhabitants    (Birds,   Beasts,  and 

Reptiles) 

3.  Indo-China 

Suggestions:  The  first  two  papers  should  be  based  upon  Mr.  Beebe's 
book  and  the  third  upon  Mr.  Franck's.  In  the  latter  there  is  so  much  detail 
that  very  little  of  it  can  be  discussed.  I  should  suggest  that  the  third  paper 
be  concentrated  upon  two  sub-topics,  such  as  "The  relations  of  French 
colonials  and  natives"  and  "The  King  of  Luang  Prabang."  This  king  is  a 
delightful  gentleman  and  should  by  no  means  be  omitted. 

Collateral  Reading: 

The  Empire  of  India,  by  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
385pp.  This  is  a  more  or  less  technical  treatise  on  the  government 
and  people  of  India.  It  is  very  readable. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

PERSIA 

Special  References : 

Persian   Days,  by   Copley  Amory.   Houghton   Mifflin,   230pp. 
Grass,  by  Merian  C.  Cooper.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  362pp. 

Persia  suggests  to  us  rugs  and  gardens,  and  both  of  these  items 
are  properly  discussed  by  Mr.  Amory  in  our  first  book  of  reference. 
It  is  also  the  country  that  gave  the  Saracens  of  old,  enemies  of  the 
Crusaders,  their  codes  of  war  and  honor  and  much  of  their  civili- 
zation. If  you  have  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  most  of  the 
tales  lie  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  you  will  have  learned  incidentally 
some  of  Persia's  contributions  to  Arabic  culture.  Persia  was  the 
roadway  between  India,  China,  and  western  Europe ;  over  it  came 
the  use  of  paper,  silks,  and  other  innovations  and  luxuries,  for 
which  our  fathers  thanked  the  East.  About  these  last  things  Mr. 
Amory  does  not  tell  so  much,  for  modern  Persia  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  It  is  possible  there  has  been  a  change  of  climate — decreased 
rainfall — which  has  destroyed  once  stately  forests.  The  population 
has  dwindled  and  what  remains  is  addicted  to  opium.  The  govern- 
ment is  resorting  to  the  West,  particularly  America,  for  renewed 
energy  and  improvements.  As  is  frequently  the  case  with  an  eastern 
people,  they  copy  our  tawdry  knickknacks  along  with  our  great 
contributions.  Many  a  Persian  has  now  substituted  our  ten-cent 
store  products  (not  sold  for  ten  cents !)  for  examples  of  his  ancient 
hereditary  arts. 

There  are  many  remains  of  old  greatness,  ruins  of  forgotten 
cities  and  government  machinery !  Persia  was  great  at  the  time  of 
the  Greco-Persian  Wars  (after  500  B.  C.)  and  then  again  during 
the  early  years  of  Constantinople  (300-600  A.  D.).  Brigandage  is 
now  punished  severely,  but  the  nomadic  or  wandering  tribesmen 
still  shift  their  grazing  grounds  several  times  a  year.  Merian  C. 
Cooper's  story,  Grass,  narrates  vividly  one  of  these  migrations — 
that  of  the  Bakhtiari  hordes.  This  thrilling  account  was  available  in 
moving  pictures  several  years  ago. 

Copley  Amory  was  charge  d'affaires  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Teheran.  He  and  his  companion  "Christopher"  made  their  grand 
tour  in  a  Chevrolet,  "Nanette."  "Nanette"  becomes  as  dear  to  us, 
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in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  a  pet  dog  or  cow.  You  may  look 
forward  to  reading  these  two  books,  and  your  expectations  will  be 
generously  rewarded. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Persia  as  She  is  Today 

2.  Remains  of   Old  Persia 

3.  The  Bakhtiari  Tribesmen  and  Grass 

Suggestioxs  for  Discussiox.  The  first  two  topics  are  to  be  based  upon 
Persian  Days,  the  third  upon  Grass.  Under  the  first  heading  do  not  omit 
rug  weaving  and  the  opium  trade — nor  gardens.  For  the  second  topic  discuss 
Persepolis  and  the  other  ruined  cities;  also  the  former  glories  of  Isfahan, 
Shiraz,  and  Kerman. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

EGYPT 

Special  Reference: 

Egypt  in  Silhouette,  by  Trowbridge  Hall.   Macmillan  Co., 
278pp. 

Egypt  was  the  home  of  our  eariest  recorded  civilization  and 
every  American  museum  abounds  in  mummies,  wooden  implements, 
and  chiselled  stones  that  were  unearthed  there.  Thanks  to  the  prac- 
tice of  embalming  and  of  leaving  objects  with  the  dead — treasures, 
household  utensils,  and  even  food — it  is  possible  for,  any  one  of  us 
to  become  easily  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life.  One  can  even  see  in  the  British  Museum  Egyptian 
eggs  and  fruit  which  are  from  three  to  four  thousand  years  old ! 
About  the  legends,  the  history,  and  the  literature  of  these  ancient 
people  we  read  next  to  nothing,  and  are  satisfied  to  know  that  a 
Pharaoh  oppressed  the  Jews  and  that  there  were  a  Cleopatra  and  a 
Nile.  Since  the  Frenchman,  Chapollion,  discovered  the  key  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
scholars  have  made  great  progress  with  their  language.  The  con- 
tents of  Egyptian  manuscripts,  the  carvings  on  their  monuments, 
are  becoming  as  well  understood  as  the  Latin  classics. 

The  Greek  and  later  the  Mohammedans  or  Moslems  subdued 
Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian  is  represented  today  by  the  Copts, 
of  whom  more  than  a  million  are  Christians.  The  Arab  race  is  master 
of  the  country,  a  people  whose  literature  and  religion  have  been  too 
long  misunderstood  by  us.  In  Trowbridge  Hall  we  have  an  en- 
thusiastic interpreter  of  both  Egyptian  Arabic  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tian culture.  A  trip  through  Egypt  with  him  would  be  an  event 
long  remembered.  At  times  I  worry  for  his  salvation,  finding  him  a 
little  harsh  on  Christianity  in  his  defense  of  Mohammedanism  and 
ancient  pagan  rites.  He  is  a  poet,  and  in  the  last  seventy  pages  he 
presents  an  account  of  modern  Egyptian  literature  with  numerous 
translations  of  prose  and  poetry.  There  is  no  attempt  at  humor  in 
his  book  and  little  that  is  personal,  but  it  is  charming  reading  and 
the  facts  are  not  too  crowded.  Mr.  Hall's  illustrations  are  well 
chosen.  As  the  camera  is  prohibited  in  strict  Moslem  circles,  not 
to  mention  shrines   (  !),  one  wonders  how  the  photographer  came 
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out  alive  with  skin  and  film.  The  author's  presence  at  a  Moslem 
religious  service  is  so  unusual  an  occurrence  that  the  reviewer  might 
read  aloud,  in  toto,  the  account  of  it,  under  topic  No.  1.  The  re- 
viewers should  be  carefully  chosen  for  this  book;  it  merits  skill 
and  understanding. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Modern  Egypt 

2.  The  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 

3.  Modern  Egyptian  Literature 

Suggestions  foe  Discussion:  Treat  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  or  Islam,  the  Mosques,  and  the  woman  question  under  topic  1 ; 
also  anything  else  that  may  suggest  itself.  Under  topic  2  will  come  the 
old  temples,  of  which  there  are  excellently  preserved  specimens,  the 
monuments,  and  the  legends  and  rites  narrated  so  charmingly  by  the 
author.  The  third  topic  should  consist  very  largely  of  reading  from  the 
specimens   of  literature. 

Collateral  Reading: 

A  Wayfarer  in  Egypt,  by  Annie  A.  Quibell.  Houghton  Mifflin,  206pp. 
This  is  a  very  good  book  and  gives  more  guidebook  information 
than  the  special  reference.  It  includes  also  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
and  Morocco. 


CHAPTER  XX 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUBJECTS 

Take  any  one  for  the  twentieth  meeting,  or  substitute  any  for  any  other 
chapters  in  the  course. 

a.  Africa 

b.  Austria 

c.  Greece 

d.  Norway 

e.  South  Pole 
/.  Sweden 

Those  clubs  interested  in  countries  other  than  these  outlined  in  the  course 
may  outline  for  themselves  meetings  on  any  of  the  countries  mentioned 
above,  using  the  references  given  below: 

What  About  North  Africa?  by  Hamis  McLaurin.  Scribner's,  361pp. 
The  South  Africans,  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin.  Liveright,  287pp. 
Rambles  in  North  Africa,  by  Albert  Wilson.  Little,  Brown,  288pp. 
A  Wayfarer  in  Austria,  by  G.  E.  R.  Gedye.  Houghton  Mifflin,  223pp. 
Greek  Lands  and  Letters,  by  F.  G.  and  A.  C.  E.  Allinson.  Macmillan  Co., 

451pp. 
Athens  the  Violet  Crowned,  by  Lillian  Whiting.  Little,  Brown,  391pp. 
The  Hill  of  Athena,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  Macmillan  Co.,  105pp. 
Sketches  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  McKay. 
A  Summer  in  Northern  Lands,  Charles  W.  Hamilton.  Nickerson. 
Norwegian    Towns    and   People,   by    Robert    Medill.    Robt.    M.    McBride. 
Ten  to  One  in  Sweden,  by  Paddy  Sylvanus.  D.  Appleton. 
The  South,  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  Macmillan  Co.,  374pp. 
Scott's  Last  Expedition,  by  Captain  R.  F.  Scott.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  477pp. 
The  Great  White  South,  by  Herbert  G.  Ponting.  Robt.  M.  McBride,  305pp. 
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Special  References 

Note:  It  is  important  for  each  club  to  have  access  to  each  of  the  books 
listed  as  Special  References.  The  Extension  Division  will  lend  to  all  regis- 
tered clubs  copies  of  these  books  as  they  are  needed.  (See  TERMS  FOR 
THE  COURSE  for  regulations  concerning  the  Loan  of  Books,  page  49.) 

It  is  suggested  that  the  clubs  purchase  some  of  these  well-selected  travel 
books  for  their  libraries.   (See  addresses  of  publishers  on  page  48.) 

The  numeral  following  the  date  of  publication  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  chapter  in  which  the  books  are  used. 
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COLLATERAL  READING 

Note:  It  is  important,  but  not  necessary,  for  each  club  to  have  access 
to  some  of  the  books  listed  under  Collateral  Reading.  The  Extension  Division 
has  copies  of  each  which  will  be  sent  to  registered  clubs  whenever  they  are 
available,  but  it  is  advised  that  the  clubs  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  books  for  their  libraries,  since  they  are  carefully  selected  travel 
books.  Write  either  to  the  Extension  Division  or  to  the  publishers  for  these 
books.  For  addresses  of  publishers  see  page  48. 

The  numeral  following  the  date  of  publication  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  chapter  in  which  the  books  are  used. 
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Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
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Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Little.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liveright,  Horace,  29  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

McBride.  Robt.  M.  McBride  and  Co.,  4  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

McKay,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Nickerson,  David  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Page.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pitman.  Isaac  Pitman,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New   York  City. 

Stokes.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course  Books  of  Travel,  is  $7.00  in 
North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the 
program  and  all  necessary  refei'ences  for  preparing  papers  and 
discussions  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both 
ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  In- 
dividuals or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one 
subject,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  an  entire  meeting  of  three  topics. 
Postage  mill  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  regis- 
tered clubs. 

If  a  course  is  continued  through  the  second  year,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  and  return  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division  application  blanks  for  material.  These  applications 
will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide  by  which  the  references  will  be 
sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This 
material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted 
time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
hooks  and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  libraries  will  contain 
some  of  the  material.  Each  registered  club  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  each  of  the  books  listed  as  Special  References.  No  club  can  claim 
the  right  to  use  the  books  listed  as  Additional  References,  but  when- 
ever possible  each  club  will  receive  these  books. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are 
paid  by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina 
registered  clubs. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel   Hill,  North   Carolina 


SCHEDULE  OF   MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  England 

Date 

1.  The  Cathedral  Towns 

Led  by 

2.  The  Castles  and  Country  Houses 

Led  by 

3.  The  English  Countryside  and  its  People 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  Scotland 

Date 

1.  The  Border  Country:  the  Trossachs,  Edinburgh 

Led  by 

2.  The  Highlands 

Led  by 

3.  Glasgow:  the  West  Country 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  Ireland 

Date 

1.  Through  the  Irish  Free  State 

Led  by 

2.  Ulster 

Led  by 

3.  Celebrities  of  Ireland 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  France 

Date 

1.  From  Cherbourg  to  Rocamadour 

Led  by 

2.  Bordeaux  to  Cherbourg  and  Home 

Led  by 

3.  Paris  and  the  Parisians 

Led  by   
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Fifth  Meeting:  Germany 

Date • 

1.  From  Diisseldorf  to  the  Black  Forest 

Led  by 

2.  Bavaria  and  the  Cities  that  Once  Knew  Luther 

Led  by 

3.  The  Harz  Mountains,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and  the  Baltic 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  Central  Europe 

Date 

1.  The  "Flame"  and  the  Waterways  it  Followed 

Led  by 

2.  From  Aschaffenburg  to  Budapest 


Led  by 

3.  The  Terrible  Balkans 

Led  by 


Seventh  Meeting:  The  Bible  Lands 

Date 
1.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Paul 


Led  by 

2.  The  Holy  Land  in  Bible  Times 


Led  by 

3.  Unrest  in  the  Near  East 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Italy 

1.  Northern  Italy 


Led  by 
2.  Rome 


Date 


Led  by    

3.  Southern  or  Grecian   Italy 

Led  by      
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Ninth  Meeting:  Spain  and  Portugal 

Date 

1.  Madrid  and  Seville 

Led  by 

2.  Cordova  and  Granada 

Led  by 

3.  Cities  and  Towns  of  Portugal 

Led  by 

Tenth  Meeting:  The  West  Indies,  Old  and  New  Mexico 

Date 

1.  The  West  Indies:  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  Cuba. 

Led  by 

2.  New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indians 

Led  by 

3.  Mexico  and  Panama 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  American  Indians  and  "Wild  West" 

Date 

1.  The  Indian  Agent  and  His  Troubles 

Led  by 

2.  Hopi  Customs 

Led  by 

3.  Bad  Indians 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  American  and  Canadian  Cities 

Date 

1.  The  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Boston,  New  York, 

Brooklyn,    Philadelphia,    Washington,    Baltimore,    Richmond,    and 
Charleston. 

Led  by 

2.  The  Cities   of  the   Interior:   Toronto,   Cleveland,   Chicago,   St.   Paul 

and   Minneapolis,    St.    Louis,    New    Orleans,    Rochester,    Syracuse, 
and  Buffalo. 

Led  by 

3.  The   Cities    of    the    West:    San    Antonio,    Denver,  Portland,    Seattle, 

Tacoma,  and  San  Francisco. 

Led  bv    
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  South  America 

Date 

1.  The  Scientific  Expedition 

Led  by 

2.  La  Paz  to  Manaos 

Led  by 

3.  Up  the  Rio  Negro 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Pacific  Islands:  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Tonga,  Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand 

Date   

1.  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

Led  by 

2.  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 

Led  by 

3.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Led  by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Japan 

Date 

1.  Japanese  Cities  and  Customs 

Led  by 

2.  The  Japanese  Religions  and  Their  Shrines 

Led  by 

3.  Japanese  History,  Painting,  and  Literature 

Led  by 

Sixteenth  Meeting:  China 

Date 

1.  Chinese  Cities:  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Peking,  and  Hangchow 

Led  by 

2.  Housekeeping  in  Peking 

Led  by 

3.  Chinese  Temples  and  Religion 

Led  by 
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Seventeenth  Meeting:  India  and  Indo-China 

Date 

1.  The  Native 

Led  by 

2.  The  Jungles  and  Their  Inhabitants  (Birds,  Beasts,  and  Reptiles) 

Led  by 

3.  Indo-China 

Led  by   

Eighteenth  Meeting:  Persia 

Date 

'  1.  Persia  as  She  is  Today 

Led  by 

2.  Remains  of  Old  Persia 

Led  by 

3.  The  Bakhtiari  Tribesmen  and  Grass 

Led  by 

Nineteenth  Meeting:  Egypt 

Date 

1.  Modern  Egypt 

Led  by 

2.  The  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 

Led  by 

3.  Modern  Egyptian  Literature 

Led  by 

Twentieth  Meeting:    

Date 

1 

Led  by 

2 

Led  by 

3 

Led  by 

Registration  number  and  name  of  club 

Chairman  of  program  committee 

Address     
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The  Commencement  Program.     Harold   D.   Meyer.     Price    50c. 

The    Rural    School    Lunch.     Louise    H.    Snell.     Price    10c. 

How  to  Enow  and  Use  the  Trees.     W.  O.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  High  School  Society.     H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.     Price  50c. 

Port    Terminals    and     Water    IPrUnsvortation.    Debate    Handbook. 
Price   50c. 

Public    Welfare    and    the    Community    as    it    Relates    to    the    North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public   Welfare.     Price   50c. 

Children  of  Old  Carolina.     Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T.  Rockwell.     Price   50c. 

College  Education  and  Professional  Opportunity.     Compiled  by  T.  A. 
Whitener.     Free. 

Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.     Free. 

Town   and    Country    Inter  dependencies.    North   Carolina    Club   Year- 
book, 1925-1926.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.  Price  75c. 

The  McNairy-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.     Debate  Handbook.   Com- 
piled by  E.  B.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Parent-Teacher  Handbook.     Fourth  Edition.      Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.     Price  50c. 

Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,   and   Guardianship.     Mary   P.    Smith.      Price   50c. 

The  Child  and  the  Home.     E.  R.  Groves.     Price  25c. 

Some   Problems   in  Democracy  in   North   Carolina.      North   Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.  1926-1927.  Price  50c. 

High    School    Library    Standards.     Price    50c. 

The  World  Court.     Debate  Handbook.     Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price   50c. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,   1928.  Price  50c. 

Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 
Selden.  Price  50c. 

Studies    in    Taxation.    North    Carolina    Club    Yearbook.    1927-1928. 
Price  75c. 

The    Classification    of    Property    for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.   Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Country   Life    in    North    Carolina.    North    Carolina    Club    Yearbook. 
1928-1929.  Price  50c. 

Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price    50c. 

Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.   North   Carolina   Club  Yearbook. 
1929-1930.  Price  50c. 

University  Extension  Division.    (Correspondence  Instruction.)    1930- 
1931.  Free. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings,   1929.  Price   50c. 

Independence    for   the    Philippines.    Debate   Handbook.    Compiled   by 
E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,  1930.     Price  50c. 


MONEY   ORDERS,   CHECKS,   OR    STAMPS   ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


